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HIGH CIVILIZATION. 

What is meant by high civilization? — is a question very often 
asked, and the definition branches out into so many answers, good* bad, 
and indifferent, but nevertheless sufficiently contradictory, that the phi- 
losopher is nearly as wise as he was before he was entangled in the 
attempted development. But let me not be misunderstood. High 
civilization, properly so called, is that state in which a great (perhaps 
the greatest) share of happiness can be attained by mortals. To this 
imagined, it is to be hoped rather than*imaginary, perfectibility, we are 
on our passage ; and all that adds to satisfaction or pleasure, mental or 
bodily, is an approach to high civilization. This general definition will, 
however, assist but in a very slight degree to clear our beads upon the 
subject, or to afford us any comprehensive understanding of the state of 
progression in which we shall find we now are, and in which it may 
safely be anticipated wc shall find also not a few anomalies. Let us, 
then, examine some of the particulars which stand out prominently to 
observation. 

It is one of the most obvious accidents of our postulate, that high 
civilization, requiring also industrious cultivation and access to consi- 
derable accumulations of knowledge, we are led further and further at 
every step in the movement from the primitive state of the mind, and 
what is called nature. Such is the inevitable condition of the progress 
of society. The whole train of circumstances, from the wilderness to 
the populous and polished metropolis, exemplifies the fact individually 
and collectively. 

The first attribute of man has been acknowledged to be Religion. The 
religion of nature is the love and fear of some overshadowing power. 
It is an instinct. Its universality is the pledge of its truth. The 
belief of a God — that is, of a creative and governing pow r er, Jehovah, 
Jove, or Lord — seems to have been impressed on the heart of man at 
every stage, and in every part of the world (except in the Pelew 
Islands), so far as we are acquainted with its histories. The difficulty, 
with respect to religious truth is then to decide, what is high civiliza- 
tion ? Was it Paganism ? — Polytheism, with its gorgeous ceremonies-"-"- 
all, in Bhort, we now call its solemn superstitions? Was it Christianity 
in its pristine form of poverty and humiliation, or in its middle and 
magnificent reign of papistical power and splendour ? — or does it now 
radiate upon us through the infinitely*diversified circle of opinions of 
our own time ? Does it abide with the Brahmins of Hindustan, the 
Bonzes of China, or the Mollahs of Mahommed ? Has our progress 
towards high civilization fixed the sentiments of mankind at large, in 
this, the most momentous particular of human existence ? Alas No* 

Sept, — VOL, XI, VIII. no. clxxxix, ft 



2 High Civilization ? 

The world — the'whole world is still in tranritito+ The evidence of one 
or more nations is still opposed to the testin^py of all the rest, take 
which we will for our guide. High civilization wi jbligion has not yet 
been attained, or even approached, for high civilization would seem to be 
truth — to be one universal and settled faith. 

Nor is it the least difficult or most intelligible part of the controversy, 
to conjecture why an omnipotent and omniscient being should have 
elected to promulgate the doctrines which are to regulate the proba- 
tionary conduct of mankind here — 

“ But here, upon this bank and shoal of time/’ — 
so as to affect his eternal, everlasting happiness or misery, in so dis- 
putable a form that no two quarters ot the globe (scarcely, indeed, any 
two men) can agree upon the precise meaning of the words of Faith. 
The truth of all others the most momentously important, has needed 
the aid of learning and research the most profound — of the continued 
discussions of hundreds of ministers educated expressly to this end — to 
settle its meanings ; and, after all, the world is more disagreed than 
ever. This is either an effect *of the doctrine, or of the instrument 
which is to interpret that doctrine. What advances, we repeat, has 
high civilization made towards a settlement? In the theory, none. 
None, at least, which are visible or practicable; and yet the belief in an 
hereafter, the assurance of a future state, and the conviction of reward 
and punishment, are intuitively linked with our very being. How else 
can the universality of such a faith, from the very beginning of our 
records, be accounted for? 

“ It must be so — 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after immortality?” 

But high civilization has taught the greater portion of mankind, that 
opinions arc no longer to be propagated by violence, or enforced by the 
sword. That great step has been almost, if not entirely, overpassed. 

The object of the next importance is Morality ; for by morals is the 
happiness of this world and the next to be compassed. Morals, if not 
the tree, are the fruits. What are the effects of high civilization upon 
the code of ethics ? Let us see ! May we take Europe — civilized 
Europe ? — May we take France and England to have arrived the nearest 
of nations at high civilization ? Their attainments in wealth, literature, 
science, and the arts, should seem to declare them to have reached that 
lofty pre-eminence. Very well. Let us consider the first and strongest 
of human allurements and ties — the union of the sexes. Christianity, 
which the law of bpth countries declares to be the law of salvation, de- 
nounces alike both polygamy and prostitution. Now, it is the office of 
high civilization to show us the truth — the possible, practical truth ; and 
that truth being shown, should persuade — potentially persuade — ad- 
herence to its maxims. It matters not whether the law is not fitted to 
the agent, or the agent to the law : there is little wisdom in any condi- 
tions which imply so entire a variance between the one and the other, 
that the practice totally contradicts the theory. Such a result assorts 
neither with the majesty of divine, nor the subtlety of human con- 
trivance. We shall not follow out this subject into all its details, but 
we may exhibit a sufficiently powerful view by putting together two or 
three statistical facts, and calculations founded upon them. 
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In *1830, the proportion of illegitimate to the average number of 
children bom in wedlock, was, in France, as one to thirteen j in Eng- 
land and Wales, as am to nineteen ; putting the two together, as one 
to sixteen. , ' 

The population! of London and Westminster, was, in 1831,. 3,064,890# 
The females exceed the males by about one-sixth, therefore the female 
population may be taken to he 1,390,000. One-half of this number 
must be excluded from our computation, as not having reached the age 
of sixteen, or as being beyond that period of life when women are the 
subjects of personal passion. This, then, reduces the number liable to 
the accidents of marriage, celibacy, and seduction, to 695,000. The 
proportion of families to population is as one to five. If, in addithm to 
this fact, we take three families out of five to consist of a man and Mi 
wife, the proportion of married females will be 240,000, which, deducted 
from the 695,000, leave 455,000 unmarried. 

When Colquhoun published his treatise on the police of the metro- 
polis, he estimated the <c common 99 women at 50,000. The population, 
at that time, amounted to about one-half its present total. But even 
from these relative numbers, we arrive at the terrible conclusion, that, 
setting aside private intrigue, every fifth woman is amongst the fallen. 
What the proportion would be, were private intrigues included, I fairly 
declare I dare not compute. When, however, the single, simple fact is 
considered, that the illegitimate births are, to the legitimate as one to 
nineteen — that the children born of one woman in wedlock* so greatly 
exceed, in the average, the numbers born of one out of wedlock, the cal- 
culation is still more startling. 

Jf we turn our attention to France, the relative facts are infinitely 
more appalling. For these we refer the curious reader to the tables 
from official returns of crime, contained in Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer’s 
“ France.” It is sufficient for our general argument — the effects of 
our degree of high civilization upon morals — to state, that France is 
more vicious, in these respects, than England. 

Touching crime in general, the proportion of offenders is, in England, 
l in 619, — that is, of offenders committed to a prison. It is impossible 
to compute the offences not brought under the cognizance of the law ; 
but an experience of fifty years would lead me to believe, that to mul- 
tiply the latter by three, would be a low estimate. Taking, then, the 
solid ground of statistical facts, we might well ask— What has high 
civilization, with all the aids of Christian Knowledge, Bible, Tract, 
Homily, Temperance, and Prison Discipline Societies, done for morals 
The hells, the race-course, the fights, the stews, the theatres, saloons, 
the gin-palaces, the coffee-shops, the flash and beer-houses, aflbrd thei 
answer; for these are the growth of high civilization. 

But if we have neither a fixed practical code of religion nor of morals, 
if the Protestant dispute tenets with the Catholic, and if, from Zeno and 
Epicurus down to Hobbes, if from Hobbes down to Brown, through all 
the nice and intricate distinctions taken by Cumberland, Cud worth, 
Clarke, Shaftesbury, Bossuet, Fenelon, Leibnitz, Mallebranche, Eel- 
wards, Buffier, Butler, Hutcheson, Berkely, Hume, Smith, Price, 
Hartley, Tucker, Paley, Bentham, Reid, Stewart, Brown, and Brougham, 

* Malthus computes four births and a little more to every marriage. * 

B 2 r 
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to omit the later German philosophers, the motive to moral action is not 
yet settled, we have still a code of honour which is often assumed to be 
superior both to the doctrines of religious, and ti^ dogmas of ethical 
philosophers. It becomes, then, necessary ttf inquire*— in what does 
this code of honour Consist? * What is honour ?” adtl FalstafF ; and 
he settles.it to be slaughter in the held, and t&l ,,Wby.’ He who died 
on Wednesday.” But we have to deal with difil conclusions; nor 
shall we confine honour precisely to the terms of die duello, but con- 
sider its bearings upon life, from the honour of the court and the nobles 
of the land down to the “ honour amongst thieves.” The first test of 
honour, it seems, is truth; — honour suffers not the imputation of false- 
hood ; — indeed, it permits no stigma in words ; — life is to be immedi- 
ately perilled to wipe away any, the slightest, insinuation. In Parlia- 
ment, in the military service, in private society, the same rule obtains ; 
nor is any reference made to the actual substantial justice of the charge.* 
A want of courage is immediately attributed to him who undergoes an 
imputation ; and he who would avoid the slaughter of his friend, or his 
own murder or mutilation, on religious, moral, or any just scruples, be- 
comes, in the language of honour, u a scoundrel and a coward.” 

Nor do such casualties depend upon the mere accidents of life. A 
man of a certain condition must train himself to the pistol, as formerly 
it was the practice to dedicate a large portion of time to swordsmanship. 
And what is the frequent consequence ? Let us have recourse to the 

illustration of a cofiple of anecdotes. Two celebrated shots (Lord C 

and Captain B ) had a dispute over their wine. A challenge fol- 

lowed, and they met. The cause of disagreement was disgracefully 
frivolous, but high words had passed. On the ground, it was proposed 
to arbitrate. No, no,” said my Lord, whose honour was punctilious, 

it will not do for you and me to compromise ; we must have no child’s 
play : our skill is too well known.” They took their stand, fired, and 
one fell dead ; the other, if my memory serves me, died soon after he 
reached home. 

Colonel M and Captain M met in their ride. The dog of 

one set upon the dog of the other. The masters wrangled ; a challenge 
followed, and they met in less than two hours. One was killed, and 
the other lamed for life. Such is honour. Yet, perhaps, in all essen- 
tials, three out of the four lived in the most profligate contempt of the 
morality of religion and of law, — one, indeed, lived in open adultery with 
another man’s wife at the very time. 

Parliamentary honour is even more nice in its distinctions. A charges 
B with the most villanous actions in his capacity of a minister of state ; 
A declares thatB’s measures are profligate jobs — unconstitutional, revo- 
lutionary, selfish in the highest degree, meant only to secure the reten- 
tion of place, power, and emolument, regardless alike of the honour of 
the crown and tile welfare of the people. Tories are the most unprin- 
cipled of men — Whigs arc no better— Radicals and O’Connellites worst 


* A Graduate of Cambridge gave another the lie, and a challenge followed. 

The mathematical tutor of his college, the late Mr. V , heard of the dispute, and 

sent for the youth, who told him he must fight. " Why?” said the mathematician. 
u He gave me the lie.” fi Very well, let him prove it : if he proves it, you did lie, 
and if he does not prove it, he lies. Why should you shoot one another ? Let 
• him prove It.”— Q. E. D. 
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of all. Peers, Right Honourables, and Honourable Members, bear all 
this reviling with a patience truly Christian. High civilization has 
taught them that temper is the first of requisites in a gentleman~that 
he is to betray m of anger — no coarseness. In this respect, he 
emulates the phpjsopnjr of the Stoic. He simply inquires whether all 
or any of this imputed rascality is personal to himself— to him or to the 
minister. The jSdversary assures him nothing is further from his 
thoughts than to "fee personal; the minister is a villain of the deepest 
dye, but the honour of the man is unirapeached. No explanation can 
he more satisfactory to the honour of the Honourable Gentleman. Can 
anything he more civilized ? 

General society has also its distinctions. No man has been more 
successful than Colonel — — ; by which is meant that the Colonel 
has seduced more females, and violated the honour (in the tenderest 
point) of more families, than any other “ man about town,’* Of course 
lie is avoided, at least by the virtuous portion of the wotld? By no 
means. No man finds such universal admission — such generul court 

and attention. “ My wife,” said Lord , soon after his marriage, 

“ cannot be a leader of fashion.” “ For heaven’s sake, why not, my 
Lord ? She has virtue, beauty, rank, fortune, and establishment.” 

“ You hit upon the very reason at first: she is virtuous. The lead in 
fashion is bestowed by the praises of certain fashionable men. To obtain 
these praises, they must be earned. The givers must be admitted to 
familiarity, which, if it stop shyt of destruction, which it rarely does, 
must carry with it the reputation of vice. God forbid my wife should 
be brought to this ! — thereiore she must be content to be classed with 
► the humdrums.” Such is high civilization ! The same noble (he de- 
served the cognomen) ceased to invite a certain baronet to his house. 
The baronet mentioned the fact to a common friend, and attributed his 
exclusion to some raillery of his own. It was repeated to Lord — - — — . 

“ Sir is mistaken,” said his Lordship. “ Tell him, from me, 

that I have dropped his acquaintance because I will not have my females 
polluted by the presence and conversation of one so notoriously profli- 
gate.” Was this high civilization ? Had the message been delivered, 
the pi ofligate would have challenged the noble, and probably have shot 
linn ; for so says the laws of honour. 

Another of its lessons. Marriage in all ranks, but in high life espe- 
cially, is come to be considered an affair of convenancc — a word for 
which our language has no equivalent, but since it reaches us with high 
civilization, we cannot refuse to adopt it. It signifies much more than 
mere convenience ; it conveys that much more important condition Of 
all contracts — assentation. I shall take the more overt exposition. 
High civilization has reafed for us the King’s Theatre. The noblest 
and richest select their c heres amies from the stage; the less noble ami 
rich from the boxes and pit. There the females of high caste sit and 
witness (they sometimes overhear) the conversations held by their 
husbands, sons, relations, and acquaintances, with fair ones who vie 
with themselves in all but character. With what absolute feelings they 
view this alienation, or this liaison , or this diversion, it is difficult to de- 
termine, because high civilization makes no demonstrations. It is, how- 
ever, attended with one sure result. It renders female delicacy callous 
to such enormities, and it almost enters as a matter Inevitable into the . 
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contemplation of matrimony that men will do these things, and that sen- 
sible women are not to consider them worth a sigh. Thus are the affec- 
tions — putting all religious and moral considerations out of the question — 
thus are the affections silenced and deadened. Btit were it not so, what 
would become of high civilization ? Tom ShufHefccn ii nearer the truth 
than one dares to assert, when he says, ** If a man is 1 going to be mar- 
ried we don’t ask to whom, hut to how much ?” 

Upon the same principle proceeds that admirable contrivance for the 
luxury of the individual, the substitution of cosmopolitan, for all the other 
and closer ties which once kept society together, yclept the “ club- 
houses.” At home y moderate means can procure to one little of luxury. 
At a club-house, the junction of moderate means can procure to many 
the enjoyments of a palace. “ The clubs,” said a Countess, who had 
several daughters, pure in heart, beautiful in person, cultivated in mind, 
and polished in manner, “ the clubs are the bane of society ; not a ball 
is now attended except by boys from sixteen to twenty : at the clubs 
they learn every sort of sensual indulgence and selfish enjoyment ; the 
men are ruined for husbands and their home.” We see what is lost 
through all the grades of society by this abandonment of ties and duties. 
The whole is cast loose, and life becomes, not a sauve qni pent scramble, 
but an organized system of self-consulting excess. Yet this is high 
civilization. 

The facility of/apid communication and locomotion is one, and not the 
least, of the works of high civilization. ^ do not mean to question its be- 
nefits, but I am now looking at the reverse of the medal ; — we shall come 
to these by and by. And thus I must be permitted to inquire what are the 
consequences upon society at large. The first and most obvious is the 
concentration of the rural gentry in the metropolis, the prodigious en- 
largement of their circle of acquaintance, the inordinate stimulus of the 
perpetual pleasures and the perpetual change of society, which have 
wrought so total, and as some would esteem it so fatal, an alteration in 
their thoughts, feelings, habits, and manners. If we accept the maxim 
that there is no duty in life but to obtain the utmost possible variety of 
high gratifications, then is a life of constant excitement and renewed 
sensuality, the summnm bonum. To Buch a state does the concentra- 
tion in London lead *. 

The visiting-books of persons of fortune, extending from the highest 


* We may derive some instruction from the view foreigners take of our habits. 
In that most amusing book, Chateaubriand’s il Sketches of English Literature,” 
and which, in spite of the brief and rapid way in which they are given, contains 
remarks the most profound, we find the following passage : — “ The gentlemen 
farmers had not yet sold their patrimony, to take up their residence in London ; 
they still formed, in the House of Commons, that independent fraction which, 
transferring its support from the Opposition to the Ministerial side, upheld the 
ideas of order and propriety. They hunted the fox and shot pheasants in autumn ; 
ate fat goose at Michaelmas ; greeted the sirloin with shouts of 4 Roast beef for 
ever V complained of the present, extolled the past ; cursed Pitt and the war, which 
doubled the price of Port wine ; and went to bed drunk, to begin the same life 
again on the fallowing day. They felt quite sure that the glory of Great Britain 
could not perish, so long as ( God save the King’ was sung, the rotten boroughs 
maintained, the game-laws enforced, and hares and partridges could he sold by 
stealth at market, by the names of lions and ostriches.” 

To this portraiture we may reply , t( On a change tout cel a.” High prices and 
4Bgh civilization have converted the “ gentlemen farmers” into “ men about town/’ 
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to the lowest of those of or above a certain income* contain a list of from 
100 to perhaps 1000 names, I think I remember it was stated in some 
published transactions relative to a fdte given at the Argyle-rooms, that 
Lady Jersey’s containeci from 1000 to 2000. We will take 500, then, 
as a moderate Thescpeople are all to be called upon, received, 

visited* The stay of country families does not exceed three, 

months. Che working hours of the day and night of people of condition 
are about fifteen, iff ' which three are employed in dressing ; so that about 
twelve remain for the ordinary affairs of the day. About 1000 hours, then, 
are to be divided in business, refection, diversion, reception, and visits 
ing. It is obvious that all these must be performed with the velocity of 
lightning, and consequently with a transient effect. They do indeed 
dazzle, strike, and wither. The affections cannot grow. To rush from 
house to house — to fly from appointment to appointment-— from the ride 
to the dinner — from the dinner to the rout — from the rout to the ball— 
from the opera to the concert, — constitutes the hurry of life Is it 
wonderful that the young are fatigued, their spirits dissipated, their 
health wasted ? — is it wonderful that when the first energies are ex- 
hausted, and the ruin of the constitution thus early begun, they should 
fly to wine, juleps, opium, and liqueurs? — is it wonderful that under 
such perpetual forcing, under such high pressure working, action should 
supersede reflection ? The change of day into night is no less an agent 
of the ruin of the constitution, the faculties, and the fortune. Why is 
it, I inquired, that the spring and summer are chosen for the London 
season? — why do gentlemen leave their places when the country i$ in 
all its beauty? The answer was thus given: — A single circumstance 
alone would preclude our being in town in the winter ; we should be 
ruined iu horse-flesh : the way in which our carriages stand about, and 
are employed during the whole night, would kill our cattle by thousands 
— neither they nor we could stand it f. 

But, it is said, every one has a choice of his modes of life, and espe- 
cially those who are independent. This is a gross mistake : they have 
less choice than the lower ranks. Place and estimation — for these are 
nothing beyond the circle in which the individual moves — place and 
estimation demand, insist, enforce upon them a routine. They muftt 
obey the laws of their caste, and these laws compel certain trains 
which carry but in too many instances the ruin of health, of fortune, 
and of* peace. 

What has facility of communication to do with all this ? — Everything. 
Let ns go back no further than the progress of the family of the Wrong- 
heads to town, in the comedy of u The Provoked Husband ’’—the coach 
and six, the children, the servants, the provisions, in short, the whole 


* The eldest sou of a not very rich baron, not very long ago, when about to 
be married, speaking of the necessity of retrenching his personal expenses, which 
matrimony would bring upon him, was questioned as to the means. 0,*‘ said 
he, u 1 can save a good deal in many ways ; for instance, in gloves.” 4< Gloves l*' 
ie Aye, gloves : I cannot now get on without live pairs a-dav.’* u Five pairs a* 
day ! — how can you possibly require any such quantity ?” ** Why, thus: 1 walk 
out, and my gloves are dirty; 1 ride out, and my gloves are ruined ; l go out to 
dinner, and I must have a fresh pair ; and at balls 1 cannot do with less than two 
paii s. The demonstration was accepted, and it demonstrates at the same time one 
trait in the high civilization of the u life in London ” of this caste, 

t This accounts for the prevalence of the custom of jobbing horses, as it is called. 
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waggon-train of accompaniments to the caravan. Look at the tedium 
of the many moving accidents, and the many accidents of moving ! Mark 
the difference now . “ How long does it take you, my Lord, to t go to 

town ?” asked a gentleman of a nobleman, whose two houses were 134 
miles exactly asunder. “ Why, I am very punctual,” *fcid his Lordship ; 
“ I write the day before to every post-house to have the horses har- 
nessed, and on the road at a certain hour ; I leave this plftce at six in 
the morning ; I am never (barring accidents) five minutes over or under 
my time at any one stage, and I arrive within ten minutes at six in the 

evening at Place.” What a difference between the ponderous 

and slow movements of Sir Francis, and the eagle velocity of my Lord I 
Nor is swift travelling the privilege of the privileged orders alone; a man 
may traverse the kingdom from east to west — from the mouth of the 
Yare to the mouth of the Severn — in twenty- four hours, by public con- 
veyances, for about fifty shillings ; or pass from Berwick to Plymouth in 
something more than thirty-six. 

Another of the consequences is, the increased power of visiting among 
the gentry, to say nothing of the ease of gratifying the mind and the 
senses by travel generally. What then? — Home is no longer the haven 
and harbour of happiness. Connexion demands and opportunity 
favours roaming. The natural ties are broken, duties are evaded, and 
a restless desire of change and high excitement comes over all. There 
can be little cohesion where there is such slight contact. Expenses, 
too, are thus indefinitely multiplied. The force of example is exag- 
gerated to its utmost strength. The most opulent establishment becomes 
the object of imitation, for the model is always that which is esteemed 
the greatest It creeps into everything. “ I really regret that I cannot 
keep up the acquaintance of Sir ,” said a squire of the se- 

cond order ; “ I invited him to a battue the other day to dine and stay 
the night, and his train consisted of eleven servants, nine horses, and 
three carriages, to say nothing of dogs — I really can’t stand it.” It 
needs scarcely be added that all the poor squire’s pheasants and hares 
were slaughtered in this one exhibition of grandeur, and the rest of his 
friends and himself reduced to almost blank days for the remainder of 
the season. 

Nor is this incitement to the small to vie with the great so easily 
avoided as it may seem. The host feels that he cannot expect the 
guest, unless he can receive him with nearly the same state and the 
same comforts— “ in the same style ” is the word— he enjoys at home. 
This equalizes the modes of life, and the man of moderate fortune must, 
live alone or be put to painful shifts, if not ruined. The actual result 
may, however, he best gathered from the many deserted country-seats, 
and the numberless families residing abroad. Why do they reside 
abroad ? Because they can hide themselves in a foreign country from 
the multiplied claims of home, and enjoy more luxury, moie excess, 
more licentiousness, at a less cost both of money, pride, and feeling. 

And what is the effect of our present approach to high civilization 
upon the intellect of these orders ? We must begin with their educa- 
tion, which is commonly that of a public school, whence some of them 
return with a competent quantity of Latin and Greek, hut few with any 
love of literature ; their moral feelings not corrupted, but destroyed. 
They have lived from the time they first joined the first class in a constant 
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atmosphere of sporting slang and boyish obscenity, and from fourteen to 
seventeen in the actual perpretation of vice in its grossest forms. The 
apology for this system of education is, that he who is to contend amongst 
men, must contend amongst boys ; and fagging is defended upon the 
precise ground, , it, not for the subservience, thrashings, and 

submission they are thua brought under, there would he no setting 
bounds to the grownup it&otence of the children of nobility and wealth, 
accustomed, by these accidents, as they become, to the servility and 
deference of all around them, from their very birth. The qualities thus 
infused arc mingled with the lore of the groom and the gamekeeper, to- 
gether with no slight infusion of the learning of the cook and the butler, 
displayed on the table and in the cellar. 

The Scripture declares it to be as impossible for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven as for a camel to pass through the eye of 
a needle. It is almost as impossible for a youth to escape the snares laid 
for him by “ high civilization.” Take a day in a great house in the 
country — I have passed hundreds such. Breakfast at ten— long and 
luxurious ; tea, coffee, liqueurs, ham, tongue, fowls, game, perigord pie. 
The party assembles for the sport of the day, which lasts till evening— 
then comes dressing for dinner — an entertainment of three courses and a 
dessert served with the richest abundance of viands, wines, fruit, plate, 
china, lights, decorations, and attendance. Can such a repast be otherwise 
than luxurious to excess — not drunken excess — but excess in the grati- 
fication of all the appetites of the palate ? What follows ? — an evening 
perhaps of cards — perhaps of billiards— perhaps of music — perhaps of 
intrigue. But in what condition of mind and body is the company for 
# the exercise of the intellect in conversation ?— Repletion : all are lan- 
guid, except the gambler — that is, he who means to win money ; aiuL 
the lover — that is, he who purposes to advance his honourable or bis 
dishonourable project. At eleven or twelve, according to the exhaustion 
of the individuals or the custom of the house, the party separates— the 
young men to smoke cigars in the room of the greatest roue amongst 
them ; the females to a novel or to the gossip of their abigails, if the 
habits of town have deprived them of the power of taking their natural 
lest. This is no exaggeration. I have visited for years in houses where 
are assembled the noblest works of art, and the finest libraries; I have 
rarely seen the former admired, or the shelves of the latter ransacked 
except fora novel, or a book of travels at the best. For the last twenty 
years I can refer to some especially where not a book has been removed, 
no not one, though from November to February the houses are perpe- 
tually filled with the best company, and change once or twice a-week. 
And what arc the subjects of conversation ? — General or local political 
anecdote ; county and family connexions ; and last, and most constant, 
field sports. Rarely, indeed, does any topic of literature or art, beyond the 
fashionable publications of the day, find a place in discussion. During 

dinner, one day at , a topic of interest was started between the 

host, the accomplished wife of one of the heads of houses at Cambridge, 
and myself. His Lordship, being called off by his necessary attentions 
to twenty-seven guests, said, in an under-tone — •* Stop till after 
dinner, when all these fellows will be asleep ; we will then have it out.” 
In less than a quarter of an hour after the departure of the ladies, so it 
happened — they were all sound. The subject was resumed between us, 
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till the word “ Election M happening to be used, a young aspirant for 
the representation starting from his trance, inquired so eagerly, “ Are 
y m talking about the county ?” that he awoke the slumbering baronets 
and squires to the remainder of their claret, and the extinction of our 
discussion. > V 

“ Election I”— that is indeed one of the words of power. It is amongst 
the effects of the wide grasp of the goods of ftn w tnne,aiid the evils of lofty 
education, that all the ordinary stimulants, all the ordinary pleasures, 
all the ordinary vices, are exhausted almost before manhood is attained. 
Recourse is then had to the strongest excitements, and the race- course, 
the hell, and a county election, are “ the finish ” of high civilization. 

How many members of the House of Commons can declare, as gen- 
tlemen and men of honour, that they are free from the commission of 
bribery, not in its details or petty commissions, but in the larger sense 
of assentation. Are there not judges upon the bench, who, just pre- 
vious to their exaltation, escaped, aye, narrowly escaped, expulsion from 
the House of Commons, by the perjury of their supporters ? And do 
they not know this ? Till some test too close to be evaded by any men- 
tal reservation be put to the honour of the representatives of the people, 
bribery at elections — that poisoning of the very source of the public mind 
and the public morals- — will never be precluded. 

We must again revert to the code of honour. We have seen that the 
imputation of a falsehood ejects a man from 44 society we have seen 
that the worst violations of social and moral laws rather advance than 
retard admission to the most exclusive circles ; — we must next inquire 
how does a man’s honesty or dishonesty affect his reception ? 

The system of giving and of taking credit is now the very foundation 
of trade. Every one is in debt. “ Does he pay his debts of honour ?” 
—that is, losses incurred by gambling, by the knavery of his friend, or 
his own folly and ignorance ; for to ** make a book ” is a pursuit of as 
much study to the “ leg ” as to the lawgiver. If he do this, honour 
requires no more ; and whether he owes thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands, on any other score, is of no sort of importance. The Insolvent 
Court is now a refuge to almost as many “ fashionable men,” “ men 
about town,” as to low scoundrels. For the proof, see the notices of 
outlawry against these 44 honourables ” within the last twelve months. 

The gratitude of high civilization is truly delightful. To observe 
how men sink and disappear, and are instantly forgotten, even by their 
most intimate associates, presents one of the most consoling views of 

human philosophy. “ Ah, poor L !” sighed Capt. Y as we 

were passing a aeserted seat in C shire; “ some of the happiest 

weeks of my life have I passed in that house ; but he is completely 
cleaned out.” 44 And where is he now?” I asked. “ O, gone to the 
devil, I suppose, for I know nothing about him 1” And this was poor 
L , in whose house his happiest hours had down over him ! 

I have thus rapidly coursed over some of the effects of what we arc 
forced to accept for high civilization, upon the religion, morals, habits, 
Connexions, and feelings of certain classes who affect to be the loftiest in 
our scale of society. Let us now look a little into the manners. They 
perhaps may be best understood from the infinitely diversified pictures 
to be found in our novels and domestic epics, especially since fashion- 
able 14 persons ** of both sexes have volunteered to portray their com- 
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panions. But we must endeavour to comprehend and compress this 
wider discussion into a compass better suited to our object. Mannetyf 
arc purely conventional — the basis being to do everything most agt^’ 
able to yourself, and to do nothing (if it can be compatibly avoided With 
reference to this #s£ ..fjtjft) disagreeable to others. To be considerate 
with respect to j^rapnal feelings, soft and noiseless in manner, attentive 
to the circle, ana especmlly to the persons nearest— ^-neither to avoid nor 
to force conversatian^-to dwell so slightly upon every subject as to in- 
voke no fiercely Contested argument — to hold everything in apparent 
disregard, — these are the general maxims which are observed in “ good 
society.” That ease which is the ars cclare artem> and which is seldom 
acquired by any but those accustomed from infancy to move amongst 
equals and superiors in the consciousness of station, affluence, and power, 
to take, without contending for their place, that nice observance of re-- 
serve which at once bespeaks self-respect, and silently compels respect 
from others, — in one sentence, that “ dignified submission ” to society 
which at the same time consists with the “ proud subordination of the 
heart,” as Burke has expressed it; these are the tests and resultB of the 
fine manners of the present day. 

It is, however, curious to note from time to time the little formularies 
which grow out of the conventions of high life. “ My Lord,” said a 
ncwlv-appointed chaplain, “ I have not been accustomed to the tables of 
the great, are there any ceremonies to be particularly observed of which 
I may be supposed to be ignorant?” u I don’t know of anything,” 
said his Lordship , e< except that it is considered very vulgar to put your 
knife in your mouth.” — “ I wonder,” said the old Duchess of CL, u that 
•Mr. S., who has lived all his life in good society, should be so vulgar as 
to help anybody upon the plate which stands before him, instead of 
using that the servant presents.” Her Grace was actually drying a 
snuffy pocket-handkerchief at the fire while she uttered this criticism. — 

1 was acquainted with the wife of one baron and the daughter of ano- 
ther, whose skin was very irritable, and though one of the most obser- 
vant of the rules of high breeding in others, I have very often seen her 
thrust her hand over her shoulder, and scratch vehemently, while in 
conversation w r ith strangers of her own rank. Yet I have seen this same 
lady, as well as many other ladies lately, almost start at the use of the 
words “ man and woman ” instead of “ person.” — About four years 
ago 1 dined in company with a viscount and an honourable, fresh from 
one of the highest circles, in a small party at the house of a nobleman 
in the country. They both placed their elbow's upon the table, in the 
most inconvenient manner possible while eating. In the later part of 
the evening, the host asked me apart if I had remarked this. Yes,” 

I replied, * c and if your Lordship had observed me also I w r as determined 
not to he behind the fashion.” u I thought so,” said he, * c and I’ll bet 

my life this is the newest taste imported from House.” — About the 

same time a couple of the young squirearchy called on the clergyman of 
their village while I was with him. During their whole stay they kept 
on their hats and traversed the room. They were no sooner gone than 
the old gentleman remarked it, and said, ” I’ll be sworn that is a new air 

picked up at , whence they are just returned.” — To u go the whole 

hog ” is a late phrase among ” civilized persons ;” and thus it is with a 
hundred small peculiarities, which, while they indicate the littleness of 
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high station, are at the same time made and taken for indications of 
being accustomed to (C good society.” 

/ In all these cases, as well as in the general maxims, I hope it will bo 
understood I have not mistaken the exception for the rule; my intention 
is only to mark how entirely conventional, and how changeable and op- 
posite, are the ornamental branches of manner; so completely so, indeed, 
as to make acute and constant observation necofcfiity to those who 
would tread closely in the steps of their leaders. But are these indis- 
pensable to really fine manners ? No; — yet ther^ ate few whose posi- 
tion is so high or so safe as to dispense entirely with all regard to them. 
Really fine manners reside in benignity of heart and ease of deport- 
ment, the consciousness of desert and the absence of all pretension— to 
which must be added, that facility of speech, motion, and deportment, 
which is never coarse, and seldom ungraceful. These proceed from all 
those contingencies which belong to what Burke has so splendidly 
described, in his often-quoted passage, as a “ natural aristocracy.” 

I have now embraced the points which lie within reach, and are corn- 
passable in the space allotted to such an essay, and which appertain to 
the loftier regions of our commonwealth. They express nothing but de- 
ficiencies. 1 shall, in another paper, descend to the effect of out transit 
on the middle and inferior stations. Having thus depicted the perver- 
sions of the goods which have accompanied our ** march of intellect” 
over the aggregation of mankind into closer contiguity, I shall conclude 
with the benefits which the discoveries in science and art are capable 
of conferring : thus, I hope, showing that if there he no good without its 
attendant evil, there is no evil which may not, by a judicious moral go- 
vernment, be mitigated, while the good to be derived from civilization is, 
in itself, as immeasurable as it is progressive. 


WRITTEN ON THE RHINE. 

Swiftly wc sail along thy stream, 
War-stricken Rhine ! and evening’s gleam 
Shows us, throughout its course, 

The gasping scars (on either side, 

On every cliff) of guilty pride 
And unavailing force. 

Numberless castles here have frowp'd, 

And cities numberless, spire- crown’d. 

Have fix’d their rocky throne ; 

Dungeons too deep, and towers too -high, 
Ever for Love to hear the sigh, 

Or Law avenge the groan. 

And, falser and more violent 
Than fraudful War, Religion lent 
Her scourge to quell the heart ; 

Striking her palsy into Youth, 

And telling Innocence lhat Truth 
Is God's,— and they must part. 
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Hence victim crowns and iron vows, 

Binding ten thousand to^e spouse, 

To keep them all from din I 
Hence, for light dance and merry tale, ’ 

The s deep and stilling veil, 

^hif ehuts the world within. 

Away! away! thou foulest pest 
That ever broke man's inner rest, 

Pouring the poison'd lie. 

How to thy dragon grasp is given 

The power of Earth, the price of Heaven !— 

Go ! let us live and die 

Without thy curse upoxx our head ! — 

Monster ! with human sorrows fed, 

Lo ! here thine image stands. 

In Heidelberg’s lone chambers, Rhine 
Shows what his ancient Palatine 
Recoived from thy meek hands ! 

France, claim thy right, thy glory claim, 

Surpassing Rome’s immortal fame ! 

For, more than she could do, 

In the long ages of her toils, 

With all her strength and all her spoils, 

Thy heroes overthrew. 

Crow, crow thy cock ! thy eagle soar, 

Fiercer and higher than before ! 

Thy boasts, though few believe. 

Here faithful history shall relate 
What Gallic hearts could meditate, 

And Gallic hands achieve. 

Fresh blows the gale, the scenes delight, 

Anear, afar, on plain, on height ; 

But all are wide and vast : 

Day follows day, and shows not one 
The weary heart could rest upon, 

To call its own at last. 

No curling dell, no cranky nook, 

No sylvan mead, no prattling brook, 

No little lake that stands 
Afraid to lift its fringed eye. 

Of purest blue, to its own sky, 

Or kiss its uwn soft sands. 

O ! would I were again at home, 

(if any such be mine,) to roam 
Amid Lanthony’s bowers ; 

Or, where beneath the aiders flow 
My Arron's waters still and slow, 

Doze down the summer hours. 

Walter Savage La n dor. 
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THE MAN OT’HfO PRINCIPLES. 
Principiis obsta. 


It requires no small share of moral courage to make the avowal, but 
the truth must be told, that I am a man or no principles. Whether 
this be the result of anything originally peculiar in my intellectual con- 
stitution, or a mere natural consequence of the pains which every one 
about me took in early life to provide me with a complete set, 1 know 
not. But as long as l can remember, parents and preceptors, and, in- 
deed, the whole class of persons enjoying the respectable appellation of 
u my elders,** were employed in dinning into my ears the importance of 
principles; although neither I, nor they themselves, perhaps, understood 
very distinctly what a principle was, nor wherein lay the merit of those 
that they recommended. By dint of long consideration of the matter, 1 
think I have discovered that a principle may be defined to be n rule for 
preventing one’s doing something that is either pleasant or profitable ; and 
further, that it is a rule which every one wishes every one to adopt ex- 
cept himself; I cannot add that cither circumstance is any strong recom- 
mendation to the observance. If men are bound to speak of the fair as 
they find it, my individual testimony cannot be favourable to these re- 
straints upon free action. There are, it is true, persons who consider 
principles very serviceable in the conduct of life, if it be only to go to 
market withal; but, for my part, I have not found them a commodity 
remarkably vendible. The very fact of offering them for sale is prinid 
facie evidence that the party is not overburthened with the article ; and 
the world is far too wise to bid largely for a nonentity. Besides, 
demand always produces supply; and it cannot be doubted that if a 
demand for principles really existed, persons of principle would be more 
frequent in genteel society. Men may throw up their principles, and 
throw away their character, because, perhaps, they are tired of the pos- 
session ; but as for selling such things, 1 firmly believe that they have 
no exchangeable value, and that the idea is Utopian. 

I will not take upon me to aver that no man ever did get on in life 
who was burthened with much principle ; but this I know, that as long 
as ease is more graceful than stiffness, as long as friction -wheels facili- 
tate locomotion, so long must an amiable and accommodating pliability 
of disposition be more beneficial to the aspirant for fortune, than that 
perverse obstinacy of temper which is so foolishly lauded under the deno- 
mination of firmness* Do not, however, let it be supposed that an ab- 
solute indifference to virtue and vice is here recommended ; or that a 
man of no principles is by any means to be confounded with an unprin- 
cipled man. To do systematically wrong is to have principles, — (bad 
ones, indeed, but still principles ;) and to abide by them may prove as 
troublesome and impedimental as if they were of the most commendable 
nature. To be a man of bad principles is to have qualities, energies, 
and passions ; and these, besides that they occasionally lead to the gal- 
lows, very obviously unfit tjieir possessors for the sort of success to which 
I here particularly allude. 



The Man of no Principles. 

But perhaps it may be thought that principles are useful as the map, 
terials of conversation ; and it mustJ^Mmitted that they do figure h$f| 
comingly enough in a discourse ; but then, to talk of a thing) it is bp 
no means necessary to possess it j on the contrary, those who make the 
greatest fuss about their principles, are just the very persons the most 
thoroughly divested of them ; in so much, that, when a public speaker 
talks the loudest of his consistency, &c. &c., the learned are aware that 
lie either has already ratfced> or must be on the point of commencing that 
transmigration* 

That principles are necessarily obstructions in the voyage through 
life is matter of demonstration. A principle is but an abstraction, a 
general rule adapted to a general condition. It is a pure theorem; but 
life is n matter of practice, an affair of specialities. The boasted supe* 
riority of practical men over theorists and speculators lies altogether in 
this fact: — If everything were as it ought to be, if there were the 
slightest connexion between the morals of books and the morals of real 
life, then principles might be available in the pursuit of happiness. 
But, in the infinity of the chances which await upon the turning of the 
wheel of fortune, in the endless complication of actual events, the dis- 
turbing causes so prevail over the regulating, that principle becomes 
mere pedantry, and the exception takes precisely the place of the rule. 

Without, however, further debating the matter, it is better to appeal 
at once to facts ; and I may fairly state, that whatever luck has befallen 
me is directly attributable to my exemption from these Liliputian cables. 

J first became sensible of this fact in reference to the great principle of 
veracity, which was perpetually inculcated from my earliest recollection } 
rfind 1 believe there are very few children who pass their first lustrum 
without making the same discovery. In the great school in which I was 
educated, while I was yet a mere child, a rebellion broke out; and 
there was so much mischief done to the premises, that we were all sent 
home till the damage could be repaired. When this was done, we were 
permitted to return to the school, on the express stipulation that we 
should individually confess our separate shares in the transaction. I 
am far from wishing to insinuate that I was at that time so wholly inex- 
pcrienced as not to know that there arc cases in which lying may be 
useful ; on the contrary, I was fully aware of the danger of being too 
explicit or veracious in my revelations : but I had received a long lecture 
at home on the beauty of truth, and the general propriety of upholding 
the principle at whatever cost of immediate inconvenience. I make no 
secret, therefore, that I returned to school filled with the vain-glory of an 
heroic contempt for birch, not altogether unmingled with some obscure 
notion, that the merit of my veracity would he made a set-off against 
the delinquencies of the insurrection. The upshot of the business was, 
that the big hoys almost all escaped punishment by a resolute denial of 
the truth ; while I and a few other children were soundly flogged for 
pleading guilty to the very little which we were capable of committing 
of violence and destruction. It is, perhaps, needless to add that I never 
again suffered my respect for the principle of veracity to stand in the 
way of my body’s safety ; and the experience l then gained, without 
rendering me an absolute liar, has often stood my friend on occasions of 
much greater importance. Not the least instructive part of this lesson 
in ethics was the universal ridicule and enduring BHritii which the 
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sticklers for principle encounte^ at the hands of their schoolfellows, 
on account of their thus be better than their neighbours. 

I have since found the same tow to follow every attempt to appear 
wiser as well as better than other folks ; and it is no small part of the 
merit of the man of no principle, that he neither has, nor lays claim to 
any species of excellence, but is of necessity a mere inoffensive medio- 
crity. The much-boasted philosophic maxim of antiquity , u live un- 
known to fame,” is indeed of the essence of such a man’s regime. Men 
may boast of their sacrifices to principle, and they generally find a great 
pleasure in so doing ; but when principle is sacrificed to expediency, 
why, of course, the less that is said about it the better. Men of no 
principle shun publicity ; and if they sometimes do find their way into 
the Gazette, it is not^from any disposition towards the indulgence in such 
notoriety, , 

Passing over many minor instances in which the absence of principle 
has been serviceable to my fortunes, or at least saved me from vexations 
and difficulties, I come at once to that great epoch in life, “ first love.” 
Who is there who can boast of never having fallen into that snare in 
the path of his prosperity? It is set on the very threshold of life, as 
if on puqiose to enslave and confound us ; and the greatest geniuses 
have tumbled into it, with as much unwittedness as the greatest block- 
heads. For my own part, I had scarcely entered college when I paid 
this tribute to humanity, and succeeded in gaining the affections of an 
amiable and gentle creature, the daughter of a neighbouring gentleman 
of small fortune. The consent of friends was easily obtained, with the 
usual proviso in such cases, of delay till after the completion of the col- 
lege course, and the taking of the first steps in a professional career. 
In the meantime, I was admitted on the footing of a relation into the 
young lady’s family ; and for once, at least, the course of true love did 
go smoothly and happily. 

That I loved this woman with the whole force of my capability for 
the passion, I certainly thought at the time ; but it is not improbable 
that the facility with which the tie w r as formed was unfavourable to its 
duration. At all events, there was no question of attachment to ano- 
ther; and in jilting her, as I eventually did, I was influenced alone by 
the facility of mv disposition, and the total absence of everything in tin; 
shape of principle. The fact was, that a rich relation proposed my mar’ 
riage into his family, my own parents were dazzled by the offer, and 
though my cousin was anything but an object of preference with me, I 
suffered myself to be united with her for better or for worse. The con- 
sequences W'ere not all strictly pleasant. The duel, indeed, I avoided— 
because to all such affairs there must be two parties consenting — but 1 
could not prevent the consequent “ cuttings,” and these, for a time, 
were sufficiently provoking. But, let a man’s circle of friends he as 
large as they may, they do not embrace all the world ; and he who 
u has lands and beeves ” need never want associates to amuse his idle- 
ness, nor dependents to keep him in good humour with himself. Had 
principle stood in my way on this occasion, an improvident marriage, 
an early family, and the protracted struggles of an uphill professional 
life, would have been the rewards of my virtue ; on the contrary, if I 
have not in all respects been a thriving gentleman since my inconstancy, 
it is certainly not the consequence of this change in the disposition of 
my person. 
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. One necessary sequence to the accession of wealth and station which 
flowed from a rich marriage was the desire to sit in Parliament. This 
was before the Reform Bill; and, as party politics ran high at the time, 
elections were pretty generally decided by length of purse. It is need- 
less to add, that, in my attempt to obtain a return, the principles of the 
British Constitution were not too obstinately opposed by me to its prac- 
tice. Indeed, to say the truth, all the candidates alike were disposed to 
put principle, whether religious, moral, or honourable, for the time, on 
one side. It is really astonishing the number not only of queer prac- 
tices, but of dirty tricks which these gentlemen consented to allow. The 
end was generally deemed amply sufficient to justify all and any means ; 
and as the decision, in its progress, grew to be confined within a narrow 
and narrower compass, the surrender of principle became more per- 
fectly complete. The complaisance of the returning officertobtained me 
the victory. This was, on his part, an act not only of improbity in the 
discharge of his office, but a tergiversation in politics, and a base ingra- 
titude to the founder of his fortunes. The price was a large bribe, and 
a promise of professional advantage, which was amply fulfilled. This 
worthy gentleman, from a struggling, half-bankrupt attornev, became 
a rich agent, and died in high respectability, a considerable landholder 
and a baronet, — all the pure result of his want of principle. 

Of my own parliamentary conduct it would not become me to speak ; 
and it is the less necessary to do so, because Mr. Galt has borrowed its 
leading traits to illustrate his novel called u The Member.” I certainly 
was capable of “ hearing reason ;”*and I was not weak and dishonest 
enough to stand by a party or an opinion, when the sum of expediency 
• lay in another direction. The superiority of this line of conduct, in the 
estimation of public men, was evinced on more than one occasion by 
the attention it procured me from Ministers and other leaders ; nod it 
constantly occurred that the staunchest supporters were passed over, 
and their claims neglected, to give me a preference, and to insure my 
co-operation, because 1 was known to be without predilections. It need 
not be added that the road to office lay straight before me ; and once 
fairly tiitched, I abandoned Parliament, as giving too decided a colour 
to political conduct. The business of an official personage is to remain 
in place, u let who will be Minister;” and a Member of Parliament 
stands ever too much committed by his votes, not to feel himself com- 
pelled, on the principle of the polite dog*, to follow his party when 
they get the turn-out. By vacating my seat, I avoided this disagreeable 
consequence ; and, accordingly, no change of Ministers, however abrupt, 
ever gave me the slightest disturbance. So that I might have said, 

“ Si fractus illubatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruin re/’ 

In these cases, my no principles stood me in the best stead. When 
my own party was in, (for there must always be a party which the most 
lukewarm man considers as peculiarly his own,) I never suffered myself 
to act with that zeal and decision which would mark me out for the no- 
tice of the enemy ; and when “ those of the adverse faction ” came into 
office, why I was considered as at heart one of their own— as “ a mighty 

* A polite dog always loaves the room l»y the door, when he perceives prepara- 
tions making to fling hirn out of the window. 
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good fellow * , -~ M one who never '{||tod himself in the politics of the late 
men ” — and one who was u rermfim&v (of his ino^fensiveness. ,, Thus 
it was that I became a sort of heir^fioln to each successive administra- 
tion, Whig, Tory, or Radical might hold the helm for the day ; it' 
mattered not : for no one thought of displacing me, more than they 
would of removing the Monument. 

No small benefit of this want of principle is the general ease which it 
confers on life. Your High Churchman is heated whenever men hint at 
ecclesiastical reform ; your Dissenter frets his bowels to fiddle-strings, 
because lie cannot register his own wedding (most men would be happy 
if they could blot out the record) ; and your Catholic is miserable be- 
cause he pays a parson in whose preaching he does not believe. But a 
man of no principles takeB these matters very quietly. He would not, in 
the worst of times, have got himself burnt for an heretic ; and now, he 
would not give five shillings to save either Mr. O’Connell or the Bishop 
of Exeter from transportation, nor eat a worse dinner if either of them 
became lord of the ascendant. 

A very great advantage attached to office is the occasional possession 
of early intelligence. Now I have known some colleagues whose princi- 
ples would not allow them to avail themselves of this news on the Stock 
Exchange; which always struck me to be a great weakness. If I go 
into the market on the strength of intelligence, and buy, what is the 
vender the worse of it ? He wanted to sell his stock, and would have 
done so, at any rate ; and it makes no difference to him, whether my 
knowledge, or somebody else’s good luck, is the winner by the transac- 
tion, This always Btruck me as a case in which it was wrong to let your 
light shine under a bushel. In the same manner, when a man gets 
knowledge of a cross on the turf or in the ring, it is a foolish principle 
that prevents him from availing himself of the circumstance, and forces 
him to leave all the profit to the rogues who set the scheme on foot; 

Against all these advantages of the abuse of principle, and I could 
name an hundred more, there are a few sets-off. One of these is the ne- 
cessity it begets of understanding thoroughly the law. It is good to do 
all things that the law permits ; hut very, very foolish to incur its pcnal- 
ties. No want of principle should lead a man into that scrape ; but 
how is he to know upon instinct what is, and what is not, lawful ? The 
laws are constantly changing, and acts which to-day are sans const ! - # 
quenee , may to-morrow become highly penal. Here, the man of prin- 
ciple is generally sufficiently guarded. He is almust-always, by the force 
of circumstances, within the pale of the law. But the man of no prin- 
ciples, who is perpetually trying conclusions with the statute-book, must 
possess considerable ability not sometimes to be hit. This of late has 
happened to some of my very respectable acquaintance in their election- 
eering transactions ; and I have known some toeing merchants who 
have got embroiled with the Custom-house. It certainly does require 
considerable discretion, and some good luck, too, to avoid such acci- 
dents ; insomuch that I have hsard many declare that your man of no 
principle rarely ends well: hut that I am sure is an exaggeration. 
Fools, indeed, will be fools, principle or no principle; and a man may 
burn his fingers on his lawful occasions, as well as in setting fire to his 
neighbour’s barn : but with a little decent precaution and prudence, such 
6 scrapes are to be avoided ; and I am apt to believe that there arc very few 
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great fortunes built up, in which the danger has not upon some occasion 
been brusque , and in which principle has not sometimes been set a leetle 
on dne side to serve a turn, I repeat it, however, that a man of no 
principle is not to be confounded with a professed villain. If he have 
not principle, he has habits and instincts, which, in all ordinary cases, 
serve for his protection ; and, moreover, if the chances are not greatly 
against such a man, his course shapes itself, and there is no necessity 
(one might almost say no possibility) of going wrong, . The villain gets 
into endless scrapes, because bis violent passions are perpetually making 
his walk through life a rope-dancer’s cord ; but the man of no princi- 
ples is safe in his mediocrity, safe in his exemption from deep feeling of 
any kind. A man of no principle never doe3 unnecessary evil ; nay, he 
may, and often does perform virtuous actions, merely because they lie in 
bis way, and cost little or nothing to do. * 

Here I might rest my case, and I think triumphantly. But if 
I shall have failed in satisfying the reader, and placing myself 
rectus in curia with the sticklers for principle, I beg to stand upon 
my right, and to insist that no one either spits on my gaberdine, 
or casts his stone at me in passing, for my supposed deficiency, till 
he has laid his hand on his heart, and examined how far he is him- 
self clear of offence. I beg my Lord, the Bishop, to ask himself where 
was his principle when he swore to obey the statutes at Oxford, or when 
he uttered the Nolo episcopari . I entreat my friend Benedict to say 
where was his principle when he did that which brought him into Doc- 
tors’ Commons. Where is the principle of the hired advocate, who 
argues indifferently for plaintiff or defendant, as chance directs the re- 
taining fee ? W her a the principle of the physician, who writes placebo 
prescriptions for imaginary diseases, or, worse still, prescribes, in utter 
ignorance of the malady or its remedy? Where is the principle of half 
the wisest and best persons in town, who expel from society the fair 
victim of premeditated seduction, yet receive the seducer with open arms ? 
In these, and a thousand other instances, men of the highest principle 
keep it altogether out of sight ; and do non apparentibus et non existen- 
tibus eudem est ratio. From the reproaches of such offenders, be their 
general character as lofty as it may, I hold myself defended : and if this 
plea is not allowed to be available, I stand, lastly and invincibly, on 
the maxim of nuigpirus defendit~~TB.is l men of no principle are the 

MAJORITY, 


WEALTH AND WOMANHOOD. 

Have you seen an heiress 
In her jewels mounted, 

Till her wealth and she seem’d one, 
And she might be counted ? 

Have you seen a bosom 
With one rose betwixt it? 

And did you see the grateful blush, 
While the bridegroom fix’d it? 


L. II. 
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SUBJECTS F$p’ PICTURES. 

BY L. E. L. 

-Calypso watching the Ocean. 

Years, years liave passed away, 

Since to yonder fated bay 
Did the Hero come. 

Years, years have passed fhe while, 
Since he left the lovely isle 
For his Grecian home. 

He is with the dead — but She 
Weepeth on eternally 

In the lone and lovely island 
Mid the far off southern seas. 
Downwards floateth her bright hair, 
Fair — how exquisitely fair I 
But it is unbound., 

Never since that parting hour 
Golden band or rosy flower 
In it has been wound ; 

There it droopetli sadly bright, 

In the mornings sunny light, 

On the lone and lovely island 
In the far off southern seas. 

Like a marble statue placed, 

Looking o’er the watery waste, 

With its white fixed ga7,e ; 

There the Goddess sits, her eye 
Raised to the unpitying sky: 

So uncounted days 
Has she asked of yonder main, 

Him it will not bring again 
To the lone and lovely island 
In the far off southern seas. 

To that stately brow is given, 

Loveliness that sprung from heaven — 
Is, like heaven, bright: 

Never there may time prevail, 

But her perfect face is pale ; 

And a troubled light 
Tells of one svho may not die, 

Vex'd with immortality 

In the lone and lovely island 
Mid the far off southern seas. 

Desolate beside that strand, 

Bow'd upon her cold, white hand. 

Is her radiant head ; 

Silently she sitteth there, 

While ’her large eyes on the air 
Trace the much-loved dead : 

Eyes that know not tears nor sleep, 
Would she not be glad to weep, 

In the lone and lovely island 
Mid the far off southern seas. 
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Far behind the fragrant pile, 

Sends its odours through the isle ; 

And the wiiiws that stir 
In the poplars, are imbued 
With the cedar’s precious wood, 

With incense and with myrrh, 

Till the azure waves beneath 
Bear away the scented breath 
Of the lone and lovely island 
In the far off southern seas. 

But no more does that perfume 
Hang around the purple loom 
Where Calypso wove 
Threads of gold with curious skill, 

Singing at her own sweet will 
Ancient songs of love : 

Weary on the sea-w ash’d shore, 

She will sing those songs no more 
In the lone and lovely island 
Mid the far off southern seas. 

From the large green leaves escape 
Clusters of the blooming grape ; 

Round the shining throne 
Still the silver fountains play, 

{Singing on through night and day, 

But they sing alone : 

Lovely in their early death, 

No one hinds a violet wreath, 

In the lone and lovely island 
Mid the far off southern seas. 

Love and Fate — oh, fearful pair ! 

Terrible in strength ye are ; 

Until ye had been, 

Ilappy as a summer night. 

Conscious of its own sweet light, 

Was that Island-queen. 

Would she could forget to grieve, 

Or that she could die and leave 
The lone and lovely island 
Mid the far off southern seas. 

She is but the type of all. 

Mortal or celestial, 

Who allow the heart, 

In its passion and its power, 

On some dark and fated hour, 

To assert its part. 

Fate attends the steps of Love, — 

Both brought misery from above 
To the lone and lovely island 
Mid the far off southern soas. 
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A Supper of Madame dr Brinviu^ers, 

Small but gorgeous was the chamber 
Where the lady leant ; 

Heliotrope, and musk, and amber. 

Made an element, 

Heavy like a storm, but sweet. 

Softly stole the light uncertain 
Through the silken fold 

Of the sweeping purple curtain ; 

And enwrought in gold 

Was the cushion at her feet,. 

There he knelt to gaze on her — 

He, the latest worshipper. 

From the table came the lustre 
Of its fruit and flowers ; 

There were grapes, each shining cluster 
Bright with sunny hours, — 

Noon and night were on their hues. 

There the purple fig lay hidden 
Mid its wide green leaves ; 

And the rose, sweet guest, was bidden. 

While its breath receives 

Freshness from the unshed dews. 
Nothing marks the youth of these — 

One bright lace is all he sees. 

With such colours as are dying 
< On a sunset sky ; 

With such odours as are sighing. 

When the violets die. 

Are the rich Italian wines. 

Dark and bright they glow together. 

In each graceful flask, 

Telling of the summer weather. 

And the autumn task, ** r; ' * 

When young maidens stripped the vines 
One small flask of cold pale green, 

Only one, he has not seen. 

When She woke the heart that slumber'd 
In a poet's dream, 

Few the summers he had number'd, 

JLittle did he deem 

Of such passion and such power ; 

When there hangs a life's emotion 
On a word — a breath — 

Like the storm upon the ocean, 

Bearing doom and death. 

Youth has only orte such hour ; 

And its shadow now is cast 
Over him who looks his last. 
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Does he love her to madness. 

Fiery, fierce, and;#||& *» 

Touch'd, too, witK^a^atle sadness ; 
For his soul is 

Tender as his own sad song. 

And that young wan cheek is wasted 
With the strife within i 

Well he know* his course has hasted 
Through delicious sin, 

Borne tumultuously along. 
Never have the stars above 
Chronicled such utter love. 

Well the red robe folded round her 
Suits her stately mien ; 

And the ruby chain has bound her 
Of some Indian queen 

Pale her cheek is, like a pearl. 

Heavily the dusky masses 
Of her night-black hair, 

Which the raven’s wing surpasses, 
Bind her forehead fair ; 

Odours fioat from every curl. 

He would die, so he might wear 
One soft tress of that long hair. 

Clear her deep black eyes are shining, 
Large, and strangely bright ; 

Somewhat of the hid repining, 

Gives unquiet light 

To their wild hut troubled glow. 

Dark-fringed lids an eastern languor 
O’er their depths have shed ; 

But the curved lip knoweth anger, 

’Tis so fiercely red, — 

Passion crimsons in its glow. 
Tidings from that face depart 
Of the death within her heart. 

Does she love the boy who, kneeling. 
Brings to her his youth, 

With its passionate, deep feeling, 

With its hope, its truth ? 

No ; his hour has pass'd away ! 

Scarcely does she seek to smother 
Change and scornful pride ; 

She is thinking of another, 

With him at her side 
He has had his day ! 

Love has darken’d into hate, 

And her falsehood is his fate. 

Even now, her hand extending, 

Grasps the fated cup ; 

For her red lip o’er it bending, 

He will drink it up,-- 
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He will drink it to her name ; 

Little of the vial 

That has drugg*il'^|t^ave. 

How its rosy tide i» ISSirhig 
Onwards to the grave. 

One sweet whisper from her came ; 
And he drank to catch her breath, — 
Wine and sigh alike are death ! 


The Moorish Maiden's Vigil. 

Does she watch him, fondly watch him. 

Does the maiden watch in vain ? 

Do her dark eyes strain to catch him 
Riding o’er the moonlit plain. 

Stately, beautiful, and tall ? 

Those long eyelashes arc gleaming 
With the tears she w ill not shed ; 

Still her patient hope is dreaming 
That it is his courser’s tread. 

If an olive leaf but fall. 

Woe for thee, my poor Zorayda, 

By the fountain’s side ; 

Better, than this weary watching. 

Better thou hadst died. 

Scarlet is the turban folded 

Round the long black plaits of hair ; 

And the pliant gold is moulded 
Round her arms that are as fair 

. As the moonlight which they meet. 

Little of their former splendour 
Lingereth in her large dark eyes ; 

Ever sorrow maketli tender. 

And the heart's deep passion lies 

In their look so sad and sweet. 

Woe for tlice, my poor Zorayda, 

By the fountain s side ; 

Better, than this weary watching. 

Better thou hadst died. 

Once the buds of the pomegranate 
Paled beside her cheek's warm dye. 

Now ’tis like the last sad planet 
W aning in the morning sky— 

She has wept awaj^ its red. 

Can this be the Zegri maiden. 

Whom Granada named its flower. 

Drooping like a rose rain-laden ? — 

Heavy must have been the shower. 
Bowing down its fragrant head. 
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Woe for thee, M foor Zorayda, 

By the fountpxrs side ; 

Better, than 0j|‘)#eary watching. 

Better thou hidst died. 

To the north her fancies wander, 

There he dwells, her Spanish knight : 

’Tis a dreadful thihg to ponder, 

Whether true love heard aright. 

Did he say those gentle things 

Over which fond memories linger, 

And with which she cannot part? 

Still his ring is on her finger, 

Still his name is in her heart— 

All around his image brings. 

Woe for thee, my poor Zorayda, 

By the fountain’s side ; 

Better, than this weary watching, 

Better thou hadst died. 

Can the fond heart be forsaken 
By the one who sought that heart? 

Can there be who will awaken 
All of life’s diviner part, 

For some vanity’s cold reign. 

Heavy is the lot of woman — 

Heavy is her loving lot — 

If it thus must share in common 
Love with those who know it not — 

With the careless and the vain. 

Woe for thee, my poor Zorayda, 

By the fountain’s side ; 

Better, than this weary watching, 

Better thou hadst died. 

Faithless Christian !— ere the blossom, 

Hanging on the myrtle bough, 

Float on the clear fountain’s bosom, 

She who listened to thy vow — 

She will watch for thee no more ! 

’Tis a tale of frequent sorrow 
Love seems fated to renew ; 

It will be again to-morrow 
Just as bitter and as true, 

As it aye has been of yore. 

Woe to thee, my poor Zorayda, 

By the fountain s wave ; 

But the Bliade of rest is round thee — 

And it is the grave l 
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ILLUSTRATION* IRISH PRIDE. 

BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 

Harry O’Rear»0*l«~Part IV * 

- Why Harry O’ Reardon sought Londort and its vicinity it would be 
difficult to determine. He fancied, however, that he wished to bid an 
.everlasting farewell to Moyna, and that, having done bo, he would imme- 
diately leave England for America, and never return to the clime or 
country of his nativity and of his disgrace* Strange as it may seem, 
he knew the neighbourhood in which she resided, but was totally unac- 
quainted with the street, square, or place; — this fact did not occur to 
him until the magnificent dome of* St, Paul’s, with its tributary spires, 
appeared as the coach whirled along the road leading from Highgatc to 
our metropolis. 

“ Why did you come to London ?” I inquired one day of a poor Irish- 
man, who asked me for charity. “ Why did you come to London with- 
out friends or introduction ?” 

“ Is it why I come ? n he replied, scratching his head ; <c why, then, 
sorra a bit of me knows, except it was to try my hick /” 

I suspect that Harry’s motive was much the same — he thought lie 
would try his luck ; and it little mattered to him how or where. That 
he had not forgotten Moyna I can well imagine : the heart in times of 
sorrow always reverts to its early affections, even as the dove, finding no 
place whereon to rest, returned to the ark that had sheltered it from 
the troubled waters. 

How lonely and desolate is London to a stranger! — the thousand 
countenances bearing the stamp and impress of their Maker’s image, 
and yet expressing no one sympathy or kindly feeling towards him who 
is utterly alone amid the multitude — the noise, amounting, in the cars 
of the uninitiated, to absolute tumult — the hurry — the carriages — the 
ebbing and flowing current of human beings — the palace-houses — tin' 
hurrying to and fro — the impossibility of moving (until one knows bow 
to move) without jostling one against the other ! 

Harry was really more bewildered than ever lie had been in his life ; 
but having at last got into a public-house, and partaken fche very 
slight refreshment his finances afforded, he inquired whereabouts Ken- 
sington was ; he knew that Moyna lived somewhere in its neighbour- 
hood. lie was told it was nearly five miles off. He then asked where 
Woolwich was ; he remembered that his mother’s cousin lived there ! 
Woolwich, they informed him, was seven miles in another diiection. 
He resolved to find out Kensington ; aud, after a bewildered pilgrimage, 
arrived at Hyde-Park Corner : he kept straight on for a long time — 
longer than he ought ; for, having missed the proper turning, he found 
himself, as the sun was seftibg, at the end of the Old Brornptun lanes, 
where the district known by the name of the Fulham Fields commences, 
— the said fields, be it known, comprise a vast quantity of low ground, 
lying between the great Western-road and the river Thames. 


* Concluded from page 440. 
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I know of no district in the neighbourhood of London which has so 
completely two distinct characters as the Fulham Fields. The ground 
is priifcipally occupied by market-gardeners, who supply the London 
markets with fruit and vegetables. In the days of early summer there 
is nothing more delightful than to ride from the Old Bell at Brompton to 
the Old Greyhound at F ulham — literally through groves upon groves of 
apple, pear, and cherry blossoms ; the air impregnated by their fra- 
grance — the birds singing in every tree*~the labourers busy in the 
fields — the ploughs at cheerful work— the villas in my favourite lanes, 
beaming through the rich foliage— while the many frames and glasses, 
employed by the industrious gardeners, glitter over the young plants 
that require care. This is the sunny side of the picture. — Now for the 
dark one. 

The population of this highly-cultivated district is in a frightful state 
of demoralization ; large and poor families occupy every cottage, every 
room that is to be obtained. Many of them are from the sister king- 
dom ; and, indeed, I have, during an observation of more than two 
years, convinced myself that though by many degrees the most dirty and 
uncultivated in the district, they are by no means so immoral or so dis- 
orderly as their English neighbours. The money earned by hard and 
praiseworthy industry during the day is, in nine cases out of ten, ex- 
pended in the gin, and more pernicious beer, shops during the night — so 
that there is nothing laid by for the winter months — and, winter as well 
as summer, hundreds of unemployed boys and girls, when once the sea- 
son for “ bird- beeping 99 (which, by an odd perversion, means bird-scat- 
tcriiuj) is over, — lounge about the lanes and sit under the hedges. As 
'idleness is the mother of mischief it is not to be expected they can 
come to much good : — a greater number of young thieves congregate in 
North End and Walham Green, than in any neighbourhood that 1 know 
of. 1 believe the clergymen of the parish do their best, but either the 
population is too numerous for them to attend to, or they have not as yet 
discovered the proper mode of instruction. Sabbath-breaking is carried 
on in a most open and frightful manner, and the Bishop of London can 
hardly go out of his avenue without seeing persons openly at work in 
the fields while the hells are tolling for church. There are many visit- 
ing societies, and several ladies make it their business to alleviate the 
distress of their neighbours, some of whom are doubtless in great poverty 
— but it is poverty brought on by habits of carelessness and intoxication. 
I have thought that a well-regulated manufactory, where children could 
be employed, would be a great blessing : it is from the age of ten and 
eleven, when they leave school, that work suitable to their years becomes 
absolutely necessary to keep them from vice. It is miserable to look at 
this highly-cultivated district basking in richness beneath the summer 
sun, and to know how careless of all that is right and holy are the poor 
instruments who produce this abundance. There is a brewery building 
now close to St. John’s Bridge \ I wish some real patriot would erect a 
manufactory on the opposite bank of the“ canal, where children could at 
once be instructed and employed ; and then the flowers and fruits of the 
Fulham Fields would be as grateful to the heart as they are to the eye. 

Harry O’Reardon walked on until he arrived at the St. John’s Bridge 
I have just mentioned. He sat on the wail and looked down*— not upon 
the water, for the tide was out, but upon the mud. There is a wooden 
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rail with two or three posts just below the bridge, and opposite to them 
some singularly fine trees, I cftnaot trace the resemblance, but Harry 
fancied that the rail and the posts looked very like the stile where he 
bade Moyna his first farewell. He leaned over — his eyes intently fixed 
upon what to him were objects of great interest. The voices of happy 
children struck upon his ear, laughing and chattering as they ran along ; 
and then he heard another voice whose tones were familiar to him, 
though they were more refined than they had once been ; he suddenly 
turned round — he was not deceived — it was Moyna ! She had stopped 
at the opposite side of the bridge, but had passed him. In a moment 
Iris pride rose high as ever — she had passed him — she must have 
known him — she could not have forgotten him — he knew her. Yet 
there she knelt, fastening the riband of a little girl’s shoe, while the 
child’s arms pressed so tightly round her neck that she could hardly 
perform her task : the little lady called her 44 dearest and best Moyna,” 
said she was sorry to give her so much trouble, and finally kissed a 
cheek that was still pale, and a brow more thoughtful yet more calm 
than ever. Women have a pliability of disposition and manner which 
is easily moulded into grace : it is difficult, indeed, for a man to throw 
off the rough impress of vulgar or commonplace habits : but a young 
woman (who is much with her superiors) falls insensibly into the ease 
of good society ; and if, added to this aptness, there is a modest and in- 
telligent mind, her improvement will not only be rapid but lasting. 

Had it not been for the voice, and the well-remembered profile, Harry 
would hardly have recognized his old friend ; she was so neat, so well- 
dressed, so lady-like ; and the children — evidently those of a person 
moving in the higher circles — so fond of her ; could it really be the tailor’s 
daughter his mother so much despised ? She never once turned her head 
towards him ; and yet his proud spirit suggested that she must have seen 
him. He cast his eyes over his own travel-soiled habiliments, and sup- 
posed (he knew but little of a woman’s heart) that she, in the first 
moment of recognition, would have looked down upon him, because she 
was the better dressed of the two. I should be sorry to form a 
harsh opinion of Harry, particularly in his troubles ; yet I cannot help 
thinking that he judged of her feelings from his own. He had. been 
ashamed, rather ashamed, of Moyna in the days of his prosperity ; and 
— the inference is easily drawn ! — Harry was brave — Harry was proud 
— but his mind was not dignified. What say you, gentle reader? — 
44 That we do not expect dignity of mind from such as Harry.” Your 
pardon ; circumstances may place in advantageous lights all the nobler 
qualities of our nature, but it is not in the power of circumstances to 
create them, A truly elevated mind is the most magnificent gift the 
Almighty bestows — it raises man above himself — and, blessed be God ! 
it is found, at least as frequently, in the cottage as in the palace : 44 it is 
not for the world to give it, or the world to take it away.” 

Harry, therefore, instead of exclaiming “ Moyna ! darling Moyna !” 
turned away, and again leaftied over the bridge, until the receding 
footsteps assured him that she and her charge had passed. 44 My 
poor mother was right, after all!” he said to himself in bitterness of 
heart; 44 she’s nothing but an upstart. Not see me — not know me— 
how could she be off knowing me — did not I know her !” Harry quite 
forgot that he had seen her foce while she was stooping, and that all she 
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could have perceived was a human figure leaning over St* John’s 
Bridge. He could not avoid looking alter her, but his love, if such it 
deserved to be considered, was for the time all wormwood ; and he com- 
menced casting one pebble after another into the dry canal. 

“ Why thin, God save you kindly, and more power to your elbow, for 
that last was a bad throw, I must say,” exclaimed a full — ripe— rich 
Waterford brogue at his side; and turning round, he saw the good- 
humoured face of a Fulham Fields’ basket-woman, smiling benevolently 
at his idle pastime. 

“ I knew it — that is, I didn’t know it — only I was sure of it — sartin 
of it — would have taken my oath of it upon the Cross, even if I hadn’t 
seen your beautiful face, that it was no other but yourself— and you in 
Liverpool all the way — that is, was in it.” 

These long and highly-toned exclamations, were delivered with cor- 
responding gesture by a person whom Harry had already recognised as 
a travelling vender of eggs and poultry, who had been sometimes 
charitabljr accommodated in his Irish home with bed and board — 
namely, mean straw and potatoes. 

u I knew you by the tip of your ear, and the proud way you ever and 
always had of drawing yourself up as if the nobility was behind you ; and 
sure it’s myself is'glad to see you. You come to London, I suppose, for 
pleasure, for I heard tell of you by one who knowed how grand you were in 
Liverpool ; and as I come over from Mr. Derinzey’s (I do a hand’s turn 
in his garden from six in the morning till six at night, God help me) I 
sec you — that I didn’t think you, till you flung down a stone, and then 
it struck me (not the stone, you know, but yourself) — that’s Master 
Parry, sis I— no, it can’t be, sis I — but it is, sis I agin; rasoning this, 
away, where u’d you meet with his fellow, sis I — amongst these rack- 
shawa of English, sis I — (easy to myself, for there’s no good in spilling 
the milk you have to drink) — and then I thought I’d make bould lo 
spake— sure my heart’s in my month ever since.” 

Harry knew of old that Peggy Graham was an errant, if not a most 
mischievous, gossip, but he did not exactly know how to get rid of her. 

“ Thank you, Peggy. Is it fur to Kensington ?” he inquired. 

“To Kensington ! Why, thin, is it to Kensington you are going?’ 
she said, replying, after the true Irish fashion, to one question, by asking 
another. ° 

“ Is it far?” he repeated. 

“ How can I tell you, machree, until you tell me wlmt part, you 
wants ? Is it the Square, or the High-street ? Lord save us ! Sure it’s 
not exciseman, or something like that, you’d be to the Palace.” 

Harry smiled. “Nothing so good, Peggy, I assure you.” 

“ Well, I thought you’d be above the law to the last ; but I’ll tell you 

what Nellecn !” she shouted, at the top of her voice; and from out 

a hole in the paling crept a child, dirty and ragged as need be. “ Nel- 
leen, go home to the father that owns you, and tell him we met with a 
true-born gentleman, Mister Harry O’lleardon, from Liverpool and 
Ireland; and that he lost his way, and that Pm stept out just to find 
his own place for him in Kensington.” 

.“Peggy!” interrupted Harry. 

“ Whisht, now ! it’s no trouble in life ; if it was twelve o’clock at 
1 night I’d go with you every foot of the road, for the sake of Quid times, 
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arid the ould country. And,** to the child, “ tell him to behave himself, 
and that he’ll find - -*- -” 

“ Peggy*” again interrupted Q’fteardon, u you misunderstand me, I 
have no place in Kensington, I am ftot going to Kensington ; and I only 
wanted to know how far Kensington U from where we stand.” 

“ Why, thin, sorra a bit o’^ood it would do you to know, and you not 
going there,” she replied, with provoking nonchalance. “ Any way, 
I don’t know myself, their little bits o’miles ain’t worth the counting. 
If you ain’t going to Kensington, where do you bide ?” Bhc inquired 
again; and then added, w but I’m up to you now, Masther Harry, 
maybe ye think I don’t know where Miss (Miss, to be sure) Moyna 
Roden stops ; maybe ye think I don’t remember Ould times ; maybe ye 
think I don’t know what a pet she’s made of, faT before a servant ; and 
maybe I did’ttt see her walking this way.” 

These words were daggers to Harry ; he looked enraged, and, without 
deigning a reply, turned from Peggy Graham ; but she was not so to be 
repulsed. 

” Sure it’s not angry with a poor craythur like me you arc,” she 
said, soothingly; “sure it isn’t ! My tongue was never settled tight 
and tidy in my head like another’s ; but I mean no htym for all that ; 
only tell me where you bide, that I may sometimes see, and bless you, 
(for many’s the warm welcome I had by your hearthstone,) and if you re 
grown grand-- ” 

“ I’m not grown grand, as you call it,” said Harry, touched by her 
kindly tones; “but I’m worn and weary. Is there no house near 
where I can get a bed for to-night? To-morrow I hope to leave 
London.” 

“ A bed !” she repeated. “ Why, thin, to be sure — isn’t there my 
bed ? Sure, myself and my husband, and the children, can sleep as 
sonsy on the ground ; and it’s a good bed, too.” 

“ Stop,” said Harry ; — it is not easy to stop the torrent of Irish 
hospitality. Chatterer and mischief-maker she certainly was ; but the 
virtue of her country dwelt under the red tiles of her English cottage, 
as warmly as it did beneath the mossy thatch of her Irish cabin. At 
length, Harry convinced her that he could go to an inn; and, after much 
dispute, she gave up the point. 

“ Oh, yes, there were inns, to be sure ; he could be mighty snug at 
the Crown, or very grand at the Swan ; and if he could’ nt be comfort- 
able, sure- she’d go and wait on him herself — that she would.” 

“ Well,” thought she, “ though he’s so stiff and so stately, and will 
go by himself, and all that, 1*11 be even with him — that I will. I’ll 
steal into the kitchen, and tell them who’s the customer I sent them ; 
that he’s of dacent people. Why should I lose the credit of sending a 
customer to that or to any house ?” 

Peggy’s disposition to investigate and interfere did not end here. She 
had long since known where Moyna resided; and as she saw that Harry 
was not at all inclined to communicate with her on any subject, she 
thought she’d just stray off the Kensington way, and let Moyna, “ fine 
as she was,” know that she knew “ what’s what.” It was not the first 
time she had made herself known to Moyna ; for she was as cunniug as 
an Irish magpie, and resembled the bird, I am sorry to confess, in 
more than one of its peculiarities* 
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Having obtained an interview with Moyna, she opened her proceed* 
ings with considerable tact, 

** It*was a beautiful evening, honey $ and I hope you had a pleasant 
walk. Why not? — You’re all Us one as a lady, now.” 

“ Not quite,” replied Moyna, smiling. 

“ Well, you look like one, any how, as I always says*” 

“ Then I am sorry for it,” said the right-minded girl; w for I must 
look like what I am not, and that would be deceptive, 

“ You’re grown too English, entirely, for me,” observed the flatterer, 
rather scornfully. “ Only, I am sure you had a pleasant walk, Sure, 
every one sis how you’re trated like one of the family.” 

“ I certainly am, Peggy, and therefore I must not waste their time ; 
so if you have nothing particular to say to me, I will wish you good 
evening. 5 ’ 

“ Lord save us ! how short you take a body up ; but may be you’re 
as burned to be seen talking to so poor a body as myself?* 

“ Not,JPeggy*f it would do you any good. 

“ Me iny good ! — troth, no ; it was to do you good I come-— to tell 
you where one you know of lodges.” 

“ One I know of 1” exclaimed Moyna, astonished. “ What do you 
mean V” ** 

“ Bathershin ! is it that way you treat an ould friend ?— try to blind- 
fou Id her ! Very well, Miss — oh, very well ! So I*m to know nothin* 
about it !” 

“ I really do not know what yon mean !” 

“ Oh l in course, you know nothin’, to be sure, about meetin* Master 
Hairy O’Reardon on St. John’s Bridge this evenin’.” 

“ iiarry O’Reardon! — St. John’s Bridge !” exclaimed Moyna, in a 
tone so evidently sincere, that the shrewd woman saw at once they had 
not met. 

“ Well, it’s mighty quare, so it is,” she said. “ I’ll take mee oath I 
saw you make to the bridge, and not fifteen minutes after, while you 
war still in sight (if my eyes war where they used to be), I spoke to 
Harry O’Reardon, and walked with liim to the Crown, where he now 
is ! ” 

“ My God !” murmured Moyna. “ And how did he look? — What 
Hid he say ?” 

“ Why, he looked neither one way nor t’other, you see ; neither well 
nor ill, but dreadful sulky and proud !” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“ Sarra a much — just as little as he could help — kept bothering about 
the way to Kensington, and it straight forenint him.” 

“ Did he — did he,” inquired Moyna, hesitatingly, “ say anything 
about me ? ” 

“ About you ! — Why, thin, is it in downright earnest you are, that 
you passed Harry, and Harry you, without a word ? Why, he was 
lcanin* over the bridge, so he was !” 

Moyua’s thoughts had been so occupied, that she bad no remembrance 
of the fact ; but the idea that Harry had seen and passed her, without 
recognition, was too painful to support. She astonished Peggy by wish* 
ing her a determined and abrupt good night. 

“ Why, thin,” grumbled the disappointed newsmonger, as she left 
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the house, * c a purty fool I made o’ myself dancin’ after the pair of 
them this blessed night, and not a word o’ news out of either ; only as 
dry and as chokin’ as March dust, just as if I didn’t remember the love 
they onct had to one another l Still Masther Harry had the full and 
plenty o’ heart and hand onct, and I mustn’t forget that to him ; but 
as for her, sure England’s not the place to have the black drop taken 
out o{ a Protestant any way !” 

And away went Peggy back to the Crown, where all she could learn 
was, that u Masther Harry” had gone to bed. 

I left his mother sitting in sad and silent anguish in her son’s de- 
serted room, until roused by the caresses of the little dog he had been 
kind to. Her mind, when divested of prejudice, was still firm and 
energetic ; and, with all her keen perceptions quite alive, she set forth 
to the different coach-offices, and at length ascertained the conveyance 
by which Harry departed for London. She conjectured that, come what 
would, he would seek Moyna to bid her farewell. She succeeded in 
obtaining her address, and then she entertained eve^y hope jthal she 
should be able to communicate to her son the happy change w^ich had 
taken place in his circumstances, through the benevolence of his 
employers. Such was the old woman’s activity, that she left Liverpool 
twelve hours after his departure, and as Peggy presented herself to 
Moyna in the evening, so did Mrs, O’Reardon present herself to her 
astonished sight the next morning. 

“ I’ll not let her suppose I’m down in the world,” thought the widow, 
proud as ever, and so she drove to the house in a cab. 

Mrs. O’ Reardon was entirely unprepared for the alteration which a 
short time and much attention had wrought in Moyna, ami it was with, 
an involuntary feeling of respect— not to Moyna, but to the person who 
wore such good clothes, and received her in such a room — that the 
proud widow curtsied — times were changed. “ I came to ask,” she 
said at last, “ if you know where my son is, and if you do, and have 
any feelin’ for the agony of a mother’s heart, I hope you will tell me?” 

“ After what passed at Liverpool,” replied Moyna, “ it is not likely 
that I should know anything of your sou, but though I have not seen 
him, I heard that he slept last night at the Crown. A poor woman 
whom you may remember in Ireland, Peggy Graham, knows all about 
him, I will write you her direction.” 

Moyna did so, and opened the door for her visiter’s departure. The 
natural generosity of Mrs. O’Reardon’s disposition was struggling with 
the acquired prejudices of her life — prejudices so long indulged, that 
they had become a second nature ; generosity, however, was the first 
impulse, and there was no time for the triumph of prejudice. When 
Moyna had finished speaking, Harry’s mother extended her hand to 
her, and said, “ I believe if Harry had married you, he would have been 
a happier man this day than he is ; take this news, and ray blessing 
with it, Moyna Hoden, and may God keep you in grace, for I think he 
marked ye for good from the first !” 

The flush of triumph for a moment brightened poor Moyua’s cheek, 
but the heart knew its own bitterness, and she returned to her occu- 
pation with an anxious and disturbed spirit. 

Mrs.O’Reardon proceeded, in the machine she had hired, to the Crown ; 
but the unfortunate woman had only been accustomed in her bygone 
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days to the accommodation of, a car, with a feather-bed toned into it* 
upon which she could sit, and from which descend quietly When her 
journey was ended. In quitting the rickefcty carriage (which seems in- 
vented for the express purpose of destroying the lives of his Majesty’s 
liege subjects) her eagerness was so great, that her foot caught in the step, 
and she was carried, with a broken leg and in a state of insensibility* 
into the very chamber her son had occupied but an hour before. It was 
piteous when she recoyered her senses to hear her lamentations; she 
seemed to lose all care for herself in overwhelming anxiety for her son — 
“ Could no one tell her where he was gone ? could no otie inform 
her?” She sent for Peggy, but Peggy, to her deep sorrow and vexa- 
tion, was as ignorant of his movements as herself. What could she do? 

I he people of the inn hinted, with great propriety, that her removal to 
an hospital would be absolutely necessary ; but against this her pride 
revolted — “ She go to an hospital— she would die first.”' Peggy was 
almost as indignant as herself, 46 the O’ Reardon’s,” she asserted, with 
positive llnowle^e to the contrary, but urged to the falsehood by the love 
ofboastiig ; “ the O’Reardon’s had full and plenty to pay every doctor, 
aud aiyeiy body in England, and why shouldn’t they, if they liked it?” 

“ No reason ag ainst that,” said the chambermaid, pert by virtue of 
her office; “nTreason against that, ‘Mistress Peggy. We always hear 
of the plenty of Ireland, and about somebody being entitled to some- 
thing (a great deal, of course) when somebody dies; yet I don’t know 
how it is, when they get the something from somebody, they never come 
near ns.” 

There was too much truth in this not to be resented ; the Irish 
avoman had the wit and the English woman the wisdom, and forthwith 
commenced a war of words which would have terminated in a war of 
another character, but for the timely interference of the landlady. 

A few days passed, and the aged sufferer was growing worse and 
worse ; hi r bodily agony was exceeded by her mental anguish, and both 
were grievous. The English, fortunately for themselves, have no idea of 
pride in those who have to contend with poverty ; and as it was evident 
that Mrs. O’Reardon’s worldly goods were of very limited extent, the 
people with whom she sojourned, and who were bound to her by no 
earthly tie, thought it expedient that she should he removed to St. 
fleorge’s Hospital. 

Peggy Graham felt assured that such a measure would shorten her 
days, and resolved upon telling Moyna the sad story. “Even,” thought 
she, as she trudged along the pretty green lane leading to Kensington ; 
“ even if it forces all belonging to rue to sleep with the pig instead of in 
the English bed we’ve got, I’ll put up with it, sooner than she should 
go to he made an ottomij of to plaze the doctors ; maybe my new young 
lady will be too fine, but I’ll try her, any way.” 

Moyna had lived on, poor girl, since she heard of Harry’s being in 
the neighbourhood, haunted by a feverish dread or anxiety (she hardly 
knew which) that she might see him. She would have reasoned like a 
philosopher on the propriety of any other person, so circumstanced; 
going to the hospital; but Harry's mother — alas! she loved him still 
too well, and in a way too Irish to suffer that. 

“ Tell the people at the inn I will pay the expenses!” shtj exhumed 
* generously. 
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i( No, that could not be done now. Mrs. O’Reardon had taken such 
deep offence at the 6 hospital proposal,’ that go front the house she 
would.” p 

“ I’ll tell you what,” says Peggy, “ |t’s where she would be most 
comfortable, just in my bit of a place— it’s more like Ireland; and I’d 
give her up the inner room entirely, if ybu’d engage to pay the doctor, 
and find her in the bit and the sup?” 

It does not need a gorgeous chamber and welhdressed actors to play 
a tragedy ; there was enough of it without such aids in the rude, unfur- 
nished room where the dying widow lay, attended at intervals during the 
day by Peggy and Peggy’s children, and at night by Moyna Roden. 

“ God’s blessing on you!” she said on the third night the noble-minded 
girl had waited by her bed-side ; u God’s blessing on you — I watch for 
the sound of your step, until my heart stops beating, and then I w ondcr 
when you will come, instead of thinking, as I aught, how you can come. 
Movna, I hated you once, but I love you now.” 

“If you will not talk, I will tell you something,” qjtye said ^smili ng ; 
and those who know her history and her heart, will know ho\j hard it 
was for her to Bmile on such a subject. “ My mistress has got *.n adver- 
tisement put in the papers, saying that if your son will call at a place 
in the City, he will hear of something to his advantage*-”* “ 

“ She hasn’t named him by name, has she?” inquired the old woman, 
peering into her face. 

“ She would have done so, but I requested her to put only ‘ If II 

O’R ,* and word it so as to be only understood by himself.” 

“ The blessing of God on you for that, above all other things !” ex- 
claimed the widow. “Look, Moyna, — death 1 know is griping at my 
heart — but he shan’t have me till I see Harry — yet I’d rather give him 
up my last breath without a struggle more, than have his name disgraced 
by being put in a common paper — where the name of an O’Reardon 
never was before !” 

The accident and over-excitement, working upon the extreme age of 
the proud woman, reduced to absolute dependance on those she had 
so long despised, were evidently hurrying her to her final home. And 
it was pitiable to think of her last breath mingling with the breeze of a 
strange land ! 

Moyna never saw her, during the fifteen nights she watched by 
her bed-side, enjoy an hour’s repose ; every step, every noise in the 
Street, she fancied to be occasioned by her son returning ; still he came 
not., She had concealed from Moyna the fact of his disgrace and the 
kindness of his benefactors — she could not bear the idea of her knowing 
his weakness; and though Moyna had heard it all from Miss Dalrymple, 
her delicacy obliged her to keep the secret of her information from the 
dying mother, ft was a beautiful picture of genuine virtue — to see 
that girl watching the couch of one who had caused her so much sor- 
row — whose pride had wrecked her little barque of happiness. During 
the day she laboured in her situation ; at night repaired to that noisome 
room, to minister to the wants of the forsaken widow. Her employers 
fwho knew the affectionate history of her simple life) respected her 
nigh-souled charity too much to oppose her wishes ; and even Peggy 
was subdued to deferential silence. 

** I dont know what to make of her, Mike,” she said to her husband. 
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“ Why she even paid the priest; and I can’t think she has any great 
potion of Harry himself — for "the never speak® of him—’* 

#< Augh!” replied Mike ; who seldom ventured an observation ip the 
presence of Lis eloquent wife. 

“ Can you cotne at the knowledge of her mind, Mike— you used to be 
purty cute ?” y 

This was an extraordinary compliment, and Mike looked astonished, 
while he replied, She’s just something above the common.” 

“ Augh, y’e great gaby, what news you bring us !— - sure I knew that 
myself.” 

<( Well I ” replied the husband, in a tone between meekness and 
defiance ; " since ye’r so knowing, I wish ye’d know how to let me 
alone !” 

Peggy snatched from his hand the pipe he was in the act of putting 
to his lips, and placing it in her own mouth, exclaimed , — ** I tell 
yoit*what it is, Mike, I’ll put up with none of your tyranizing — so go 
to bed, And hopld ve’r tongue, there’s no rest nor pace with it day or 
night —lelick clackin’ ! — click clackin’ ! like a Leprehawn’s hammer l — 
Didr^tployna herself say to me last night— keep the house quiet, sis 
^hCTT^l ^tlien maybe the poor woman would get a wink o’sleep. How 
can I keep tWhouse quiet, sis I, and that noisy mano* mine in it ? ” 

Mike was very different from the tribe of ordinary husbands : he 
did as he was bid; but to be sure he had served a twenty years 1 
apprenticeship to the most overheating of her sex, — and as she never 
idled — relaxed her labours, or felt peaceably inclined, — it is not to be 
wondered at if he was well schooled in the duty of obedience. 

* * * * * * 

“ Moyna ! what did the clock last strike ? ” inquired the poor suf- 
ferer, trying to raise herself up in bed. 

“ Four,” replied Moyna. 

“ Not so much, did it? — Not foujr, surely ? Moyna, I had a dream ; 
and 1 knaw by it I shall die at six. I heard the Doctor whisper Peggy 
last night, that I could not live twenty-four hours more, but it*s little I’d 
think o’ that— but for the dream. ‘ Bear up,’ says the blessed Virgin 
he^elf to me ; ‘ hear up,’ says she, and smilin’ like the sun over a 
bed o’ lilies : ‘ bear up ; make a clean breast, and I’ll lead you into 
heaven,’ she says ; ‘ away from the world/ she says, ‘ Wheu the clock 
strikes six, let the window be opened, and be ready, and you’ll see my 
shadow waiting for you in the sky !’ And, Moyna, it was on the tip of 
my tongue to ask her about Harry, but she was gone. Moyna, I must 
tell you now, though I never did before, of the reason of Harry’s leaving 
Liverpool.” 

“ No, no — I know it,” Bhe replied. “ Do not think of that now. I 
knew all about it from Miss Dalrymple. And I know what the gentle- 
men offer to do; and if I should see him, he shall learn it all. Put the 
world and its concerns far from you now. Shall I send again for the 
priest?” 

“ Moyna, it is easy to say put the world’s concerns from one ; but, 
Moyna, you have never been a mother. To leave bin* in prosperity 

would have been bjyrd — to leave him in this uncertainty -Oh ! Moyna, 

Moyna! I cannot pluck my heart from off him.” She remained silent 
for some time, and then said— “ The morning is passing fast, and I 

n 2 
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have not thanked nor blessed you/ To kyew that all the time, and never 
to hurt me by it ! Oh, Moyna, if I coiild g<5 on my knees to you I 
would, to ask you, if my poor boy ever should come in your y, to 
spake kind to him— ‘to let him see your heart as he once saw it. You 
would have saved him from what 1 drew him into. Pm sure he loves 
you still.” 

“ No, no— that is all past. I began by considering your son my 
friend — I will end with the same belief, Whatever I might have been, 
I am certainly unfitted now to be bis wife. Regard him I ever shall, 
but ” 

u There, there,” interrupted the widow — a spark of her former pride 
rekindling within her. “ You need not spake the word. I do not want 
to hear him refused by you, or,” she added, u by any one. No more 
about it. Oh, holy cross \ that I should be so punished — to die, far 
away from the graves of my people — to die, among Btrangcrs — to die, 
without a hand I loved to close my eyes — to die ” 

Moyna, unable any longer to restrain her feelings, burst intoltears. 

u Now,” exclaimed the miserable mother, with a total alteration of 
manner; “ now, am 1 not a wretched woman! to draw tears f|cya s * ] r: 
eyes whose bames have warmed and lighted me, when thnorfivAs no 
other warmth or light neaT ? Forgive me, darlint ; bufcTfic Lord may 
not forgive me as soon as you will ! Oh, that I had thought less of the 
world's pride than I did ! Now that the pitcher is emptied, I see how 
much was wasted! Oh, Moyna, Moyna ! if I could have looked on 
him once more ! If I could only know that I wouldn’t be cast into the 
earth like a dog, without one belonging to me to walk at my head ; and 
maybe the boords of my coffin too thin to keep out the red worms, and , 
the hungry things that watch to feast upon the 'dead ! I, that lived 
independent, to think that my bones should have to thank an English 
parish for a shroud !” 

“ No, no — do not disturb yourself about that,” said Mojma. “ I will 
not suffer it — I will provide all that maybe necessary; and, sure, at the 
year’s end, God will not let me be the poorer, because I laid out some of 
what he gave me in the way He would desire. Sure, you needn’t look 
high about it, Ma’am; you’ve dooe me a deal of justice, and maty* me 
contented with myself, and think I’ve done my duty ; and the God that 
. hears me knows it’s the truth I’m telling, when I say, that if Ho had 
spared* you, I would have rejoiced to be able to let you want for nothiug, 
all as if I had belonged to you by the law; but the law of kindness is far 
before any other. And so now rest content, and anything you leave with 
me to do, I will — anything but the one . I would swear to it, only that 
you always said, even long ago, that Moyna Roden’s word was truth.” 

The clocks chimed five. 

“ God reward you — I can’t,” said the dying woman ; “ my sight 
grows dim, and I have but an hour to live. A-weary on this crushed 
limb l I feel as if 1 could sit up and even move, but for it ; but it drags 
me down — down to the grave ! Oh ! it’s been cruel torture, but I feel 
no pain of it now, only the weight.” 

The minutes of the time that followed were to Moyna as hours. 
Mrs, O’Reardon became restless, impatient, watering; instead of 
losing strength or consciousness, she appeared to gain both. Yet her 
VjJMy which she used unceasingly, was as a voice from the sepulchre ; 
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mul her face, of which every feature had been changed by pain, was as 
the face of a corpse rising in its ghastliness from the gr%ve. It would fee 
right tftid useful for the gay and thoughtless to watch for an hour by the 
death-bed. We may think and read of such things, but we must see 
them to understand their terrors. 

I had hardly numbered fourteen summers, when, at the request of 
a dear and honoured relative, I sat, during a short warm nigM in June 
(the last of her living nights), by her bedside. She had been a 
woman of singular beauty, and of strong imagination and affections ; 
to look upon, she was the most magnificent jjerson I ever saw — to 
converse with, the most interesting — and her wild, warm generosity 
of disposition made her, though born in another land, the beloved 
and venerated of a true-hearted peasantry, whose interests were to her 
as her own. Her youth had long been passed, still she was, oh ! how 
beautiful ! They said that she was dying, and I remember feeling my 
flesh creen, and yet keeping my eyes fixed upon her marble features, 
watching/ to see death come. A love for flowers had been one of the 
durli na mssions of her life, and while, as I thought, she slept — -just as 
Jin ted the morning clouds — I stole to the flower-garden, and 
gathered* of bright summer flowers — roses, and heliotropes, 
and myrtle, and snow-white lilies — and, returning, placed them on her 
pillow, and near her long fingers, which were spread upon the coverlet. 
She opened her eyes, looked at me and at the flowers, and smiled ; aud 
then l remember shuddering, while I gazed, to see the fixed and glazed 
expression of those open eyes, and I stole near an old and faithful ser- 
vant and whispered, “ Is Death coming?” and she answered, “ lie is 
Come!” I fell on my knees and hid my face; I had expected the 
mighty tyrant in his terrors, and I had heard prayers offered, fervent and 
frequent prayers, that, having suffered as she had for four long years, 
the death-struggle might be short; but, struggle ! — there was none! 
Yet the sudden stillness — the calm, the deep, deep silence — broken at 
once, when her departure was made known, by the wail of the servants 
and the agonized groans of a bereaved husband ! I grew' old and sage 
in that brief time, and often now, though years have passed, her glazed 
eyes and marble features start before me, and I feel my blood creep 
coldly through my veins, as it did in those well-remembered moments. 
Oh ! a death-bed, wdietber calm or turbulent, can never be forgotten ! 
The plunge from life into eternity is indeed fearful, but truly fearful to 
those wdio have neither the light of faith not hope, to show them what 
that eternity is. 

When the clock struck sixf, Mrs. O’ Reardon’s moans and exclama- 
tions suddenly ceased ; her fingef pointed eagerly towards the window', 
which Moyna opened. Light fleecy clouds were floating beneath the 
arch of heaven. Ihe dying w'oman raised herself from her pallet — 
stretched her clasped hands towards them— exclaimed H Tfyere ! there ! * 
sunk back, and expired. 

Her life, like the lives of many of her country, had been excited and 
stormy ; and so was her death ! Moyna Roden performed ber promise 
faithfully. 

Several years passed her, and she heard nothing of Harry. Moyna 
had prospered exceedingly ; she had visited her home, contributed to 
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the comforts of her family, and, if truth must be told, lingered in the 
lane and wept bitterly at the stile where she and Harry parted. Her 
mistress had bequeathed her a handsome' legacy, but she could not, after 
the habits acquired in England, return and dwell with her own people. 
Her heart yearned towards those to whom she owed so much, and her 
fidelity and truth secured her a sincere welcome when she re-entered 
their household. 

It was pleasant to hear her cheerful voice and observe her kindly care. 
The young ladies looked up to her in all household matters, as a second 
mother ; and Moyna was an acknowledged treasure. Why she never 
married P was a question now hut seldom asked ; and all the saucy 
young girls of her acquaintance had dubbed her a Confirmed old maid. 
She had not seen our acquaintance Peggy for some time, though that 
person still vegetated in the Fulham Fields. Still did she labour, poor 
creature, unceasingly ; though the curse of early habits hovered over 
her, and prevented her rising either in the moral or the intellectual 
scale. Her family altogether were receiving five times the pm thev 
could earn in Ireland, yet living but little better than in their own J^id. 
Spending much upon low finery, *and nothing upon comfort^ JpTrnl by 
some, not respected by any, Peggy and Peggy's family^Were precisely 
the sort of Irish family that Miss Martineau would seize upon to illus- 
trate the evils of over-population, aud exactly such as I would rather 
not talk about, because I could say but little to their advantage. It is 
impossible to imagine anything morally worse than low Irish habits 
grafted upon l<ftv English ones ; and Moyna, finding that Peggy went on 
“ never heeding 1 ’ and “ seeing about” instead of doing, gave her u}>, 
as she had been obliged to do many of her poor country-women, in 
despair ! 

Peggy, however, had evidently been laying in wait for her one Sunday 
evening, at the hour she usually went to church. 

i( God save you kindly !” exclaimed her cracked voice, as Moyna came 
to where she was leaning against a post, her arms folded in her Sunday 
red shawl, her bonnet flattened by the pressure of market-baskets, 
into a shape peculiar, I believe, to basket-women ; and one foot resting 
upon the other, — the established lounging position of Irish peasants. 

“ God save you kindly — my* eyes are wore out of my head watching 
that gate !” 

t€ Oh, Peggy ! why did vou not ring and ask for me ?*’ 

u Ax at a house like yonf for you ? Augh, Miss Moyna, I know better 
than that ; keep your distance, says the moss-rose to the blackberry, 
when he called her cousin !" 

Moyna smiled ; she had learned that to argue to any good purpose 
with an Irish peasant, wit becomes a necessary auxiliary to wisdom — 
laugh with them, or cause them to laugh, and you carry your point ; but 
as for cold, quiet reason, they know how to turn your gravest truths into 
a jest, and unless you are prepared with a skilful jest in exchange, wit 
overturns poor wisdom. Moyna was not in a witty humour, so, as I 
have said, she only smiled, and waited Peggy’s communication, which 
(she judged rightly) would not be long" coming. 

u I took a turn to the strong-box in the City, to see a neighbour’s 
ehiid that the police have cotcht.just for nothing, and who do you think 
I saw there ?’* she inquired, looking eagerly at Moyna. 
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Moyna Roden felt a* if a thunderbolt had #tk# 

never njet Peggy that past scenes and past events were not It 

her mind ; and now, though site made no reply, the exprtKi ioiPW Uf 
countenance satisfied the woman that she was understood. 

” Suite enough,” she continued, “ there he was— lonely and proud, ii 
if he whs standing on the top of Carrickhurn, wid no companions but 
the clouds.” 

“ To come to this,” murmured poor Moyna, with ill-suppressed agita- 
tion ; “ to come to this— -he that was so high in his mind and notions, 
to come to this !” 

“ Aigh e voya ! sure there’s no passing one’s luck,” exclaimed Peggy, 
for the Irish are as great fatalists as the Turks. “ It was before him, 
so it was, poor boy, from the first.” 

“ Of course you did not make yourself known to him,” paid Moyna ; 
her natural delicacy revolting at the idea of the prying eyes of one so 
coarse and common penetrating his distress. 

<c In coorse I did though — why shouldn’t I? * Masther Harry,’ sis 
I.jxoiu’Hip to him, ‘ Pm above all pride,’ I sis, ‘ and give me yout hand/ 
i sis/^a jj ?£jpne as if you warn’t her#/ I sis. My dear, he turned as 
black as meebrogue when it’s clean (savin’ ye’r presence), and afther 
a minute, as red, and thin as white — and I was goii/to turn away, whin 
he held out his hand-— Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! it’s little we know what’s 
before us.” 

u Little, indeed,” groaned Moyna. 

“ Why the Lord save us,” ejaculated Peggy , " I wouldn’t have tould 
von on the suddent, if Pd ha* thought it would turn you that colour, 
Miss, honey !” 

“ Go on,” she replied, ** I am qfiite well now.” 

“ Afther a bit,” resumed the gossip, “ he tould me how the mortiin* 
lie left the Crown— that unlucky day — he found out a relation of his 
mother’s at Woolwich; and from all I could gather, I think he led him 
to no good — but he’s very close. He writ home after a time, and heard 
from there the news that nis mother was dead ; and, would y’e believe, he 
said the thought of her death was a great relief to his mind. By that I 
judged lie had had a dale of trouble, to rejoice that one he loved so 
much was gone out of the world ! but, my dear, he knew nothin’ of the 
pur ticklers till l tould him*” 

tx You surely,” interrupted Moyna, in a tone of deep feeling, “ did 
not tell him of his mother’s distress?” 

“ Faix 1 did — make ye’r mind easy — I incinsed him into everything 
about her poverty and your goodness, and ” 

“ My God, my God, Peggy ! how could you be so lost to every feeling 
of propriety ?” 

“ Propriety !” repeated Peggy, bristling like an angry eat. u Pro- 
priety, Miss Moyna! I’ve been a vartuous, honest, hard-working 
woman all my life, and niver heard a word said against my propriety or 
dacency before ; and niver look’t to it from you.’* 

“ You misunderstand me, Peggy. I meant that you must have 
wounded Harry’s feelings/* said Moyna, anxious to avert the storm. 

“ Wounded his feelings ! Faix, I wish that was bis worst wound- 
sure, he's wounded in the arm ! Oh, thin, don’t look so down* Pm 
sorry for him; only it was nothing to be ashamed pt after all— a 
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scrimmage with some of those dirty police below Blackwall, about some 
smuggling. I heard from one who knows, that he and his relation did 
mor smuggling along the coast o’ Kent and the French coast, than 
any ten. * If that’s all,* sis I, 4 he’s shown a dacent spirit to the last ; 
there’s nothing in that to disgrace any gentleman, as you’d say jtourself, 
if you knew ony thing of Conuamara.’ ‘He may swing for lt/'-sis the 
one I mean. * Plase God, no !* sis I ; hut I wanted to tell you how, that 
whin \ got to the end of my story, he had covered his face with his broad 
hand, and his grey hair (for it’s as grey as my own now) was streaming 
over it, and yet I saw the tears raining like hail through his fingers* 
‘ She was ever an angel,’ sis he ; 4 too good for me,’ sis he, 4 and 
God knew it. As you know where she lives,’ sis he, 4 take her this.’ 
lie drew a lock of hair, which I guessed, from the colour, was your’s, 
from his bussem, and parted it in two halves. 4 Give her this,* sis he ; 
4 she will mind when she gave it me, and she will see also, that, bad as 
I have been, I have taken care of that token. Ax her, for the sake of 
the love she once bore me, to come here on Monday at two ; I want to 
spake to her once more in this world — I dare not hope to mpef her in 
the next !’ Take the hair,” added Peggy : 44 see, it’s 
held it to the braid that banded Moyna’s forehead. “ MyGod !” ex- 
claimed the woman, while tears gushed to her eyes — 44 you are grey as 
well as him : he with the sin— you with the sorrow. Oh, it’s a weary 
world !” 

# * * * * * 

Moyna Roden did not feel the shame of entering that sepulchre of 
sin which yawns in the midst of our great city. He, despite the events 
of years — he, the long cherished of her heart, was there. He had been 
before her as a dream that night, in the freshness of youth, and the 
brightness of an unblemished reputation. She now saw him sinking 
beneath premature old age, and a blighted character. 

44 It was pride, Moyna-^-pride from the first*” he said, when the agi- 
tation of their meeting had subsided. 44 Pride that made me leave my 
country, where* if I had condescended to go as steward to the estates, 
which had fallen into other hands, I might have been rich and re- 
spected, as he who accepted what I refused. It w r as pride made me, in 
Dublin, scorn the King’s service. It was pride made me ape the con- 
dition of a gentleman in Liverpool. It was the pride of office made me 
sacrifice its honesty. It w r as pride that drove me thence — I was 
ashamed of the discovery, not of the sin. I found my mother’s relative 
a scoffer at the law, yet rich. Long have we carried on the traffic ; 
but, believe me, had I known of the offer my poor mother bore, I would 
not now be here. My character w as gone — I could not starve- -I could 

not beg — I had not the means to reach America at first, Had you 

s|)oken to me !” 

44 1 did not see you-^how could you think I did P ” said Moyna. 

44 It is all over now,” he answered. 44 The only consolation I have 
is, that though my crime is illegal — there is no meanness connected 
with it — 1 laboured in the bold free trade / ” 

Moyna’s heart was filled with pity for his misfortunes. “Thank 
God !” she whispered to herself, as he traced his errors back to their 
great origin — 44 he sees it now — but bis concluding sentence forced 
back to. the belief 44 that it is easier to ride a dolphin through the 
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sea than uproot the false pride which grows with Irish growth* and 
strengthens with Irish strength.” He fancied he had grown humble; 
no — he* had only been unfortunate. His reason was convinced — bis 
feelings remained unsubdued. 

“ Let.us not talk of the past/’ murmured Moyna, as he poured out his 
acknowmdgments — “ let us think of the future. Can nothing bedone ?’ 

“ Ym ™ he said, and his eye kindled, <e Yes, Moyna, we shall meet 
no more. This very night, three of us have planned an escape. 
Ay, you may scan the walls high aj they are — we shall overstep 
them ! Once free — I leave England for ever ! Will you not pray for 
my escape.” She turned away her face to weep. “I know you will — 
I know you will. I have entrusted you with my secret — and — if my 

prayers — my gratitude prevailed at all ” He could not finish his 

sentence. Moyna pressed her purse into his hand at parting, and he 
had not time to return it ere she was gone. 

The next morning she hurried into the City — watching like a poor 
criminal for his sentence — to hear the news. It was soon heard: — 
people were talking at the corners of the streets of the daring attempt 
jf thrcenir\§oners to escape from Newgate. One got clear off— one was 
retaken— 011^ whose arm was in a sling , fell from off the wall, and 
was killed upon the spot. 

“ Hunger,” says the proverb, “ will break through stone walls.” — So 
w ill the love of woman ! 

“ Let me have that body— that I may bury it,” said Moyna to the 
keeper. 

“ Was he your husband, or your brother?” 

* She could no# reply — her eyes were fixed upon the rigid form and 
features to which her heart had clung-^th rough evil report, and good 
report. 

“ She was here yesterday” observed one of the turnkeys; “and when 
she was gone, I heard him say— c she was the only friend he had in 
the whole world !’ ” 

She buried him in bis mother’s grave ! — and a blue slate slab has 
simply this record * 

Harry O’Reardon, 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN^LAW RHYMES.” 

Stop here, seducer, stop awhile ! 

A villain’s victim sleeps below : 

She drank the poison of a smile, 

And found that lawless love is woe. 

Too true to doubt the lip that lied ! 

Too trusting maid ! too fond to fear ; 

Too oft they met on Rother s side, 

For she was young, and lie was dc$u% 

Known by the arrow in her breast. 

She mourn'd her bonds— then join’d the free j 
N ow Mary’s sorrows are at rest, 

And her sad story speaks to thee. 



Inscriptions. 

Amid the mess’d old forests’* loneliness, 

To warn the future poet, and to wake 
The tender thought, these lines a studious youth 
Carved on this tree. Haply some man of mind 
Hereafter may the rhymeless verses read, 

And drop amid the druid solitude 
The tear that angels envy. Chatterton 
Lived but to die— perchance, without a prayer! 

A sable angel, tearing her own heart 
With dreadful traj^port, lured him to her arms ! 
These wilds will see no more his hopeless srnile ; 
No more the moonbeam in his dewy eye 
Will glisten ; and no more the cloudless night 
Hear from her starry throne his lonely steps. 

Oh, God ! forgive him — though he ask'd thee not! 


Stop, man, and read ! A nameless person, one 
Whom the gay sons of proud frivolity 
Knew not, and therefore scorn’d not, slumbers here. 
His life was one long day of misery ; **■**?/ 

Yet sank he not beneath the load of life. “ 

His tested soul, with holy quietness, 

Smiled at the malice of adversity. 

And rose on wings of humble faith to God. 

Reader, do thou resemble this poor man 

In all things but his fortunes. Go, and speed ! 


Name not the sleeper who reposes here. 

Lest some good man, seeking, serene in thought, 

The house of God, blush for the relative 

Who lived and died unhappy* Wealth, and fame. 

Beauty, and health, and genius, were bis own ; 

But all in vain is heav'n beneficent 
To vicious men. lie drown'd his soul in wine, 
Shower’d wealth on fools, and, for a harlot’s smile, 
False as his lust, gave beauty, health, and fame. 

But winter wrapp'd him in a shroud pf snow, 

When in the arms of Infamy, he died; 

For, though his false friends lied, she clasp’d him close 
There, where he panted on the frozen street ; 

“ I to the last am true to thee,” she said ; 

And, as he died, he heard her, and despair'd ! 


Now nought is mine ! yet, what I bad, I have ! 

The wings which bore my soul frotti earth to heav’n ! 
* * * * * * 

And, still untired, through fields of amplitude 
The pinions of my fervour shall advance 
With growing swiftness : for, beneath His throne, 
Whom seeking, my soul soars unsatisfied, 

Time lowly bends, and Power, the giant, kneels. 
While Harmony proclaims her Father’s name. 
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PAINTING AND PAINTERS : 

Commercial sriitit and the sPfRilr of oeniu&. 

LdfaiNfl at some designs by Stothard upon a particular occasion, 
and niOTTEhan ever affected by the exquisite grace and sweetness of his 
figures, we had wandered in thought far away from gross associations 
and the common drudgery of life — our contemplative spirit was seated 
amidst a world of beauty — the genius of the antique seemed to have 
descended upon the mind of the English artist, and he had thrown it off 
again, blended with a taste at once native and new. From this union 
emanated a race of beings, whose presence to the eye must operate as a 
charm for the dullest fancy — they are the sisters of charity — the com- 
panion 8 of hope— jjaughters of love. They bend over the couch of sick- 
ness, and the sick are comforted — their expression is informed with the 
light of Heaven— the soul becomes refined as the sense doats upon 
them — whether hovering in the air, seated on flowery banks, or walking 
w ith maidenly steps. The attitude of their forms, the disposal of their 
limbs, turn of h^ad, contour and very flutter of drapery, seem an index 
to the gracious character of their thoughts. Peaceful was the air we 
seemed to breathe while wrapt in admiration, when the utterance- of a 
sentence by an inconsiderate bystander, roughly shook the mental 
kaleidoscope, and suddenly changed the perfection of natural grace 
which had been impressed upon our mind, to an anomalous image — a 
figure of clay, of iron, of gold and copper. The incongruous expression 
which brought us back from a golden dream to a stale reality, was 
one quoted as having emanated from a certain bookseller, who had com- 
missioned the great painter whose works we were enjoying, to design 
for him ; and the conviction stared at us like some vile portrait, that, 
disguise the truth as we Will, in this country of commerce and 
wealth, the arts of design are hemmed in and beset by the figures of 
arithmetic. “ I am a greater man than Stothard, for 1 can bring the 
R.A. from Newman Street to Cheapside. I can raise in his heart hope, 
or dash it with disappointment ; genius as he is, I possess the means of 
bending his powers to my own purposes — he is, in fact, the creature of 
my will.” Such was, in substance, the startling declaration put forth 
by the man of property, towering in his pride of purse over the humble 
circumstances of the painter. With this for a text, what a sermon 
could we inflict! a rostrum at command, and our Pharisee immoveably 
fixed beneath the thundering but eloquent wrath assuredly poured from 
the vessels of indignation! There would be language also for the 
refined listener, for the sincere connoisseur ; he who finds in paintings 
a substitute for those cravings after wealth, which pinch the minds of 
the unimaginative, might listen to the echo of his own thoughts, and 
feel how rich are the resources of a cultivated mind-— how substantial 
is the fancy when built upon truth. Far more visionary than the enthu- 
siasts of taste his life should be deemed, who, allowing himself no time 
to admire the flowers on the earth or the sun in the sky, is subdued* 
soul and body, to the dross he works for ; and being the slave of gold, 
is master of no joy which is not stamped with its badge* If the coin 
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take to itself wings and fly away, where is the winged mind to sustain 
itself independent of circumstances? We are quite aware That by 
another process of thought, a triumph for the artist may be gained, and 
the ultimate power proved to be lodged with him whose inve*$fee mind 
can extract gold from the hoards of avarice. It is on we 

reioice to hear of large sums being given for exquisite the 

information that T* , the landscape painter, is incaJtf dl&Uy," rich.; 

that C , the sculptor, possesses houses and lands, the honest jyo* 

duce of his art. That he rides in his carriage, and drinks as good wme 
as my Lord, seems to contravene the deduction drawn from our first 
instance ; but it will he found, in truth, to lead to the same thing — for 
the commercial spirit infuses itself wherever talent appears. A Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons is now deliberating upon the subject 
of the Fine Arts — what is their inquiry ? By what means painting and 
sculpture may conduce to the moral and intellectual improvement of all 
classes? and their pandering to the grosser passions discouraged? No, 
the object is to ascertain in what manner our manufactures may benefit 
by the improvement of the arts of design. We do not complain of this ; 
it is merely a further illustration of our text. Let tasttrte diffuse# by 
all means — whether cottons, silks, tea-cups, or penny magazines con- 
stitute the medium, we shall endeavour to survey with*patriotic enjoy- 
ment the extension of art concurrent with that of railroads. To m&ny 
persons there may be a charm in skies ruled by mechanism— their con- 
venient economy to the engraver is evident. A portrait taken by a 
machine fully answers the purpose for which it was required ; never; 
theless, the highest step in mechanics is but the foundation-stone of the 
temple of taste*. What machine can ever achieve such wonders as 
Titian and Reynolds produced ? By what process of the powers of cal- 
culation is the genius of Hogarth to be renewed ? It is painful to see 
the art which has placed men beside the greatest poets in the heaven of 
invention, identified with the trash which, in its increase, seems only 
equalled by the corresponding prolifi cation of the press. Still we must 
not complain — no, even if the great northern road be paved with copies 
from the Elgin marbles. 

We sometimes sigh, however, within ourselves, and have wished it 
were physically impossible to daub, when dragged by the button, to 
speak figuratively, from end to end of a collection, triumphantly termed # 
by the proprietor — “ Originals 1” For hours of delight spent in* sur- 
veying real gems, penance lias been done by the painful necessity of 
absolutely looking at wretched impositions, without being able to de- 
nounce the varnished lies, and open the understanding of deluded ad- 
mirers to the distortions of their idols. This is one of the consequences 
of living in the world with people of property, who, from the stores of 
art, seek to furnish their houses only, and not their minds. So nume- 
rous are the steps, and so gradual the retrogression from the perfect 
flower to the artificial trumpery put forth as a production of the same 
soil — from the head painted by Vandyke to the dreadful ingenuity of a 

* We have observed that clever mechanics, and those artists whose merit lies 
solely in the mechanism of their art, are generally conceited or self-satisiied with 
what they produce — this is because they can execute all that they perceive ; whereas 
with great poets and painters the case is reversed, for their imagination still soars 
beyond the power of means. 
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black profile — that it requires a nice discrimination sometimes to draw 
the line between originality and imitation — nature and affectation — art 
and artifice; but this perception is the obvious characteristic of the 
connoisseur — to the man of true taste it matters little to he told, such a 
picture, was sold at an enormous price. So that his painting hit the 
fancy, . (p #ares not whether the artist be a dandy or a sloven — lives 
sumpttbksly every day, or feeds upon onions and bread, like the 
geniuses of Munich. He enjoys a Correggio for the refined beauty of the 
work, not caring to be informed that the said picture was coddled under 
a glass for a century in some noted gallery. Painting, to him, is an 
essential part of existence ; unconsciously, perhaps, his entire mind is 
indebted to its influence ; to be a "connoisseur is to possess a cog- 
noscence of some of the most charming properties of nature ; he reads 
pictures as the scholar reads books, and tutors his eye to look upon life 
as the great painters beheld it ; he thinks with his eyes open, enjoying 
golden dreams amidst the blaze of daylight ; the skies of Cuyp ana 
Claude are the sunshine of his breast; to gaze upon an “ old woman ” 
by Rembrandt is a satisfaction to his heart (not to speak it profanely) 
equivalent to the possession of a living Chloe ; the guests at his dinner 
table are taught to feed in the dark, that “ so much the rather ” their 
eves may “ catch the glow ” hung on the surrounding walls ; the 
silent harmony of colours brings to his eye rapture as sublime as chords 
of sound to the musician’s ear ; the hurdy-gurdy or the knife-grinder 
is not more offensive to the delicate organ of the one, than to the other 
are all tasteless barbarities painted for sale. 

We once met at the table of such a wise enthusiast as above de- 
scribed, a man of business, who, it was very probable, until the moment 
his attention was peremptorily drawn to the fact, never dreamed of the 
existence of the glorious art which forms our subject. Our host and he 
had been schoolfellows ; they had met but once since they were boys ; 
the intimacy of old* was renewed, each being ignorant of the matured 
character and tastes of his ancient playmate. The accidental meeting 
and consequent invitation brought their legs once more under the same 
faille. The connoisseur watched for the enlightened expression which a 
glance at the pictures should produce; a single look at the walls 
seemed sufficient to the visiter; had the gods made him poetical, he 
doubtless would have exclaimed — 

Your pictures may be very line> 

But now, ray Lord, I’d rather dine ; 

bis heart was in the cover with the mutton ; Titian was caviare to him; 
lie had more appetite than taste; his relish for old port was rather be- 
yond his gusto for an “ old master.” Our host appeared disappointed, 
hut a patient look of his eye seemed to indicate a hope of better things 
when the cloth should be removed ; and, the calls of Nature answered, 
Art would resume her empire at the feast of Reason. The time carqp; 
our connoisseur made a movement expressive of the monosyllable, now. 

“ Is not that Raphael divine, Mr. ?” asked he, turning towards 

the man of untried taste, and pointing to a lovely Madonna and child. 
The gentleman addressed was amusing himself by a profound contem- 
plation of the shining board at which he was seated, and, rubbing it 
with his fingers, answered the appeal by exclaiming, in a tone of strong 
'•admiration, “ An excellent piece of mahogany, this The counte- 
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nance of the master of pictures fell at once from fine weather to rain. 
It was piteous to see the faces of two friends stand off in differences so 
mighty. The wine circulated — the fine arts were at a discount — poli- 
tics, agriculture, and commerce, were the topics over the hoard* After 
coffee, however, our entertainer made a last effort to create a soul for 
Pictures under the ribs of Trade. There might be a dash of kfifnour in 
the vein which instigated him to lead his uninspired friend before a de- 
licious Correggio, and, placing a candle in Jus hand, bid him look his fill. 
The other, a grotesque figure at best, made several awkward movements 
by way of ascertaining the precise station he was expected to take up, 
then holding the light at arm’s length, sidled towards the edge of the 
frame on one side of the picture, arid directing a sidelong glance at the 
reflection of the candle on the varnish, shouted triumphantly, “ Ah, ah ! 
J catch it now — T catch it now !” 

The undertaking would be hopeless of endeavouring to make in- 
telligible to the tasteless the charms of this magical art ; its power of 
bestowing delight of the most intellectual nature, of exercising truly and 
beneficially the noble faculty of imagination ; for, by a special licence, if 
marries Fancy to Truth, which union let no painter presume to dissolve. 
Its practice also, which thousands suppose to be adopted for the worldly 
purposes of gain, as the law is studied, confers an unspeakable blessing 
on the successful professor"; if he is great enough to pursue it for its 
own sake, denies himself ungodliness and worldly lusts, lie is indeed 
twice blessed, in what he gives the wqrld, and what he takes. There is 
little conformity of character between our philosophic painter and the 
mere man of the world ; yet clever painters are not always philosophers. 
A provoking incompatibility appears to exist in the habits of certain 
modern artists and the genius evident in their Works* This we attri- 
bute to the influence of the commercial spirit. A young aspirant ibr 
publicity cannot hope to be a match for a publisher if he appear before 
him modest in his manner, and plainly dressed ; he'musi look like the 
man of fashion, and be the artist under it. A gold chain hung in 
festoons across his velvet waistcoat presents a check to the bargaining 
propensities of the dealer ; the starched cravat is a powerful ally to the 
imposition of a “ high figure.” He who would produce a Gallery of 
Graces must he in his own person the glass of fashion. The portrait- 
painter must know how to carve a capon, and eat it, as well as be ac- 
quainted with the principles of his art; good breeding must be the con- 
comitant of fine drawing, otherwise mediocrity in pumps is likely to 
trip up talent in boots. Poor S , the sculptor, received no com- 
missions after his grotesque appearance at the Earl of W ’s soiree; 

his thoughts were upon his model ; he dreamed not of the tailor ; lie 
left his studio with unwilling steps, fancy bright with inventions, uncon- 
scious of his own figure, his shoes being tied with packthread, and his 
suit of clothes of that uncouth make and mean quality, so pitifully 
characterising a parish pauper. It was not so hi the earlier days of 
Nollekens and Flaxman, of Stothard and Fuseli. There were fops in 
art then, it is true— witness the preposterously-deeked-out prince of 
miniature painters, Cosway ; hut it was A foppery of their ow n invention, 
an offshoot of their geuius, eccentric, but not servile— not an imitation 
of aristocracy. But, generally speaking, the artists then harmonised 
in manners with their profession. The person of a dyer is not more 
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glyphic of his employment than were the appearance and conduct 
of the old stock of British painters. When they could be enticed from 
their ileijp they seemed like some oddities of another age ; their art was 
so much a part of themselves they could not leave it at home ; in so* 
ciety they were like geologists, prying among rocks for specimens, 
chippinfyoff the nose of a handsome acquaintance, treasuring a bit of 
colour, 'Or a lovely expression, to add to their valuable collection. But 
nowadays the young knights of the palette make a point to sink the 
shop ; they are too knowing to pretend to know anything of their art ; 
they wear spurs and mustachios, and ride on horseback; genius is elabo- 
rately disguised ; the rogue of a brigand passes himself off as a gentleman, 
and conveys from the splendid soirees of the nobility, without betraying 
himself by the slightest expression of countenance, materials for pic- 
tures, thoughts, effects, features in abundance, artfully purloined from 
the persons of the assembled fashionables. 

Our philosopher is not guilty of these weaknesses. Wc will imagine 
him to have arrived at that high reputation which his* thoughts might 
occasionally have glanced at when he toiled unceasingly, a solitary and 
simple-minded student; — he has acquired competence— perhaps wealth 
and rank, withal ; — he has experienced something of llie world notwith- 
standing his seclusion, and seen much of all classes necessarily in fur- 
therance of his studies. But to his first love, art, he is still attached 
with undivided fervour— his eye, from ceaseless observation, has acquired 
an almost supernatural power of detecting graces of form and charms oi 
colour as they cross him in the natural world ;— he feels strong as a 
giant in powers, of invention and execution, which practice and study 
iipve made miraculous in their appearance. Something of a scholar, 
too, one of his keenest social pleasures is the intimacy of poets and 
literary men. The feeling within him is the same as that w r hich 
prompted his first efforts. Scarcely conscious of the existence of taste, 
he is continually guided by it — to that rare quality he owes his final 
success; nor has he disgusted his early patrons by unprincipled con- 
duct. Worldly advantages are valued chiefly as they afford the means 
for the further exercise of his taste : in short, the life he lives in the 
flesh is one of pleasantness and peace. The tyro who has befitting 
sense knows how to envy such an existence. It is doubtless owing to 
this philosophic spirit that the greatest men in art have lived to so 
good an old age. Tire fact is too well known to need that examples 
should be mentioned ; yet it is pleasant to think of Titian keeping his 
“ warmth divine/’ as Pope called it, to within one year of an entire 
century : aud Michael Angelo, like a gnarled oak, defying decay, kept 
alive by his energy — the active form his philosophy assumed : then comes 
to our memory a crowd of others, white-headed or bald Fuseli reading 
Homer to the last, and Flaxman clear and pure in his expression as a boy. 
Let the reader turn to Pilkington ; he will there find f he remaining 
sages of architecture, engraving, painting, and sculpture, A story tolu oi 
Lawrence happily aids the supposition that in his mind also the love at 
his art was paramount. At some fashionable party he was observed to 
/>e unusually abstracted ; he was asked if illness was the cause, or it 
anything had happened to discompose his spirits: he replied, “ How 
can 1 help my thoughts wandering, conscious as f am that my Witch is 
• on the seas He was, in fact, expecting the arrival of a fine copy from 
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one of Michael Angelo’s sybils ; his mind was tossing on the ocean — 
that treasure which the good ship William Thompson was hearing 
him was more precious in his estimation than the ancient argosies to 
the Venetian merchant. What absorbing reverie must that have been 
which surrounded with the brightness fcf a vision the single spot of 
anxiety in his mind ! — there was more of thinking than of soiittfcr.in his 
countenance ; imagination had flitted to Rome— the glories of the Va- 
tican — the Capella &istina and its awful forms were painted on his 
brain ; he saw not the throng around him, but it was a golden opportu- 
nity for those present to view the President 

“ dans un de ces moments de jouissance, 

EgoVste, exclusive, supreme, ou Tartiste no voit dans le lrionde, 

Que l’art, et voit le monde dans Tart” 

Ecru on. 


SONNETS 

TO THE AUTHOR OV “ PARACELSUS. ” 


I. 

Tiiy brow is calm, young Poet— palo and clear 
As a moon-lighted statue. 1 might deem 
I but behold thy pictured semblance near, — 

And yet I did behold thee in no dream ! 

Unmoved, unheeding as thine eyes appear, 

Quiet and shaded unsunned stream, 

Those very eyes may often flash and beam 
With thought intense, or melt in feeling's tear, 

As genius lights them with a ray divine. 

Methinks, when in deep solitude I pore 
Over the wonders of thy mind’s rich store, 

That I am glad thou didst not smile and speak 
With common smiles and words, and rudely break 
The Poet’s image in my Fancy's shrine. 

II. 

He hath the quiet and calm look of one, 

Who is assured in genius too intense 
For doubt of its own power,— yet with the sense 
Of youth, not weakness,— like green fruits in Spring 
Telling rich Autumn’s promise tempering 
All thoughts of pride, he knows what be hath done, 
Compared with the dim thrill of what shall be 
When glorious visions find reality, 

Is like an echo gone before, —a tone 
When instruments would prove their harmony 
Before the st rain begins,— a rain -drop lone 
From the storm -laden cloud. Unconsciously, 
Perchance, hit musing spirit is the guest 
Of future ages, who shall prize him best. 
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AERONAUTICS, REAL AND FABULOUS* 

Tins balloon, by tlic help of fashionable encouragement and the intrepid 
frequency of the ascents of ^leasts. and Mesdames Green and Graham, 
appears to be again hovering on the borders of a little improvement. 
There is a talk of its being made use of for the purpose of surveying 
land. Tfe only practical account it was ever turned to, was of this 
sort — a survey of the field of battle at Fleurus ; where the French pre- 
vented a surprisefby means of it. Ascents have been made, indeed, for 
scientific experiments, but not wfth any particular result. 

Should you like, dear reader, to go up in a balloon? 

Some Readers. Very much indeed. 

Other w. Can’t exactly say. Must reflect a little. 

If these latter wish to have a friend to stand by them in their hesita- 
tion, I, for one, must own myself of the same rqind. It would lake 
much to make me undergo so practical a lift to the imagination. I can 
imagine it, “melhinks,” well enough as 1 am, — on terra firina. 

„ “ Suave Vauxhall Gardens, turbantibus sethera tbroatis, 

E terra magnum alterius spec tare baloonem.” 

Tis sweet, when at Vauxhall throats tear the skies, 

To see in his balloon another rise.” 

I cannot withhold my admiration from those who go up ; otherwise, 
perhaps, to spite them for my sense of the advantage they have over me, 

J would ; nor can I say how immense my own valour might become, 
and how independent of the necessity for some prodigious cause or 
principle, if, instead of these sedentary turnings of paragraphs, I could 
grow young again, and go through a course of horseback, felicity, and 
the Fives’ Court. But meantime, as a king of Naples once, climbing 
up a tree, told the courtiers who assisted him that he “ found he lmd 
an antipathy to the buffalo;” so I find my antipathy is to height. I 
could shudder now this moment to recollect, that when I was a youth 
i once walked to the edge of Shakspeare’s Cliff, (higher then than at 
present,) and looked over ; though even then, 1 was fain to stretch my- 
self along the ground, while the friend who was with me nobly kept 
his legs. ' I should have more respect for this infirmity, if I could per- 
suade myself that it was unavoidable by the imaginative ; but Rousseau 
was famous for his love of these altitudes ; nor is the reverse courage to 
be attributed to a destitution of thought for others: for the late ad- 
mirable writer and most kind human being, Charles l4fcmb, one of the 
most considerate of kinsmen, and highly imaginative also in his way, 
could run (as he once actually did) along the top of a high parapet wall 
in the Temple,— so much to the terror of Iiazlitt, that the latter cried 
out, in a sort of rage and cruel transport of sympathy* " Lamb, if you 
don’t come down, I shall push you over.” On the other hand, that 1 
may not be supposed to be indulging myself in the lowest of all ego- 
/ tisms, that of parading a weakness, or the want of. some common qua- 
lily, 1 beg leave to say ‘that I trust T could do any fcorfc of duty, if re- 
quired of me, as well as most men, cveu to the walking on the edge of 
* a precipice ; though 1 should beg leave to be permitted to do it with a 
1 Sept. — VOL. XLVIII. no. ci xxxix. e 
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pale face. I should want that sort of courage, which removes peril by 
feeling none; and which, when it docs not arise from having no thought 
at all, (though the last instance forms a perplexing exception,) seems to 
originate in some exquisite, healthy balancing of the faculties, bodily 
and mental ; — a thing admirable, and which I envy to the last degree. 
I sometimes fancy I have it, when 1 have been taking vigorous exercise ; 
but the emotion of a single morning‘s work over my writing-table puts 
it to flight. I attribute the change in myself (with regard to the power 
of enduring height), to a long illness I had, during which, happening to 
read of a similar infirmity, the impression it made upon me, when I 
again looked down from a high place, was tremendous ; and I have 
never since been able to avoid thinking of it, on the like occasions. When 
I was in Italy, I tried to get rid of it by pedestrian experiments on moun- 
tainous places, upon Alps and Apennines ; but it would not do. I only 
mortified myself to no purpose. (I find I am getting egotistical, after 
all ; and must beg the reader to excuse me. I would gladly hear as 
much about himself, or from any man.) 

Hail then, gallant Greens and Grahams ! and gallant Captain Currie! 
and thou, Marquis of Clanricarde, worthy of thine ancestry ! It is not 
easy to know how far mind and matter are duly mixed up in any 
given aeronaut; but the gallant Marquis, issuing from his house of 
legislation, where he has speech as well as a voice, taketh me mightily ; 
and though Captains are hound by office to he both gallant and gallant, 
it is not every one of them that would have the poetical enthusiasm to 
exclaim, when up in the clouds, “ Oh, Mrs. Graham ! let us never return 
to earth ! ,} We, envious fixtures to the ground, may smile at the 
exclamation ; but the critic who thought he was bantering it the otlw 
day in the newspapers, felt himself in his candour obliged to give 
up the laugh, and allow that the occasion justified the outbreak. I 
confess, I think the Captain could not have said a better tiling. On all 
occasions, there is some one thing to he said which is better than all 
others : and this appears to me to have been the very one for the. 
present. It combines the smile of a pleasantry with the seriousness of 
a deep feeling. The clouds were looking gorgeous ; the scene was new 
and heavenly ; the world, with all its ceres, was under their feet; the 
thought naturally arose, — “ Why cannot w r e quit all care, and live in 
some new and heavenly place, such as this seems to lead to ? Let us 
do it; — let us * never return to earth !”* On turning to the narrative, 
I find the words to be still better put, — with more of will in them, 
justified by the excess of beauty : — 

The range of clouds, Mrs. Graham tells us, were at this minute 
“ forming an indescribable extensive circle around, in one pm* resem- 
bling the immense ocean, the darker clouds having the appearance of 
snow-clad mountains, the tops of which looked like frosted silver, from 
the effects of the glorious beams of the great luminary of the day. 
Captain Currie was so delighted with the grandeur of the scene, that 
in the moment of extacy, he suddenly exclaimed, “Oh! how awfully 
beautiful — how enchanting. — Oh, Mrs. Graham ! we will never return 
to the earth again ! ” He had made up bis mind. 

They had at this time 41 obtained an altitude of above three miles and 
a half, having surmounted the highest strata of clouds.” What a place 
for two human beings to find themselves in, looking upon sights never 
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beheld but by the sun and moon, and by eyes spiritual ! Who is to 
wonder ( at any enthusiasm excited by them ? It seems to me** that if I 
had been there, I should have felt &s if l had no business in such a 
region till disembodied ; life and death would have seemed to meet to- 
gether, and*their united wonders oppressed me beyond endurance. But 
there is no knowing. Imagination itself familiarizes us to spectacles of 
things which are too much for the mechanical. It is the body which is 
in fault, when the mind is overborne in its own business. Again, I like 
Mrs. Graham’s committal \>f herself about Pope. The scene, she says, 
was one which, she is u convinced, would have given an energetic im- 
petus lo the ideas of the immortal Pope himself \ to have given an ade- 
quate description.” She betrays, to be sure, the extent of her reading ; 
and though Pope is an immortal, one is accustomed to confine the epi- 
thet to immortals greater than he ; but what could she do better than 
resort to the utmost limits of her book-knowledge, to show the height of 
her sensations ? Poetry itself may be glad of any^cotHpliment paid it, 
at an elevation of three miles and a half above terra firma ! 

It is not improbable, that they who feel apprehensive at the idea of 
ascending in a balloon, would feel less so when fairly up in the air, 
especially at a great height. There is something in the air itself at 
those altitudes, which supports and delights, I remember 1 used to 
have less of the feeling I have bepn speaking of, when standing on the 
greatest mountainous precipices, than on the top of a house. 1 have 
looked from a platform of the maritime Apennines, down upon the gulf 
of Genoa, where the towns on the opposite coast appeared like toys in 
shop window, at a less distance from the edge of the mountain than 1 
could have borne at a far less elevation. Extremes meet. It seemed so 
idle to contest a point, or to have a will not in unison, with so many 
thousand feet, that the counter idea itself mitigated the fascination of its 
tenor. Besides, there is a tendency in the pure air to put the bodily 
feelings into a state of tranquillity. It seemed as if the great, good- 
natured elements themselves would have supported me, 

44 Ye gentle gales, upon my body blow, 

And softly lay me on the waves below.” 

Perhaps they might really do so, if one had a good cloak on, or some 
such expanding piece of drapery ! There was a marvellous paragraph 
the other day in the newspapers, stating that a young lady at Odessa 
had ascended in a balloon made of paper, which burst at a great height, 
and dismissed her to the earth, where she landed, nevertheless, in 
safety ! The winds must have been conveniently opposed to her, and 
her garments have formed an extempore parachute, after the fashion of 
the hoop-petticoat described in the “ Spectator.” But does it i\pt seem 
a shame for men to have a thought of danger, while ladies can go up in 
paper balloons, or in any balloons at all? One is forced, in self-defence, 
to conclude, that these fair aerial voyagers cannot, at all events, super* 
abound in imagination. They would hardly irritate a perverse husband 
with an excess of the gentle. Not that they may not be very good- 
-humoured ^either ; nor aic they bound to be masculine, in an ill sense. 
The truth is, they stand a chance of being either very pleasant, or very 
unpleasant people — pleasant, if their courage arises from good health, 
or confidence in science, and a willingness to go where their husbands 
go ; and the reverse, in all conscience, if it be sheer want of fancy, and 
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abundance of will. I confess, if I were seeking a wife, that, on the face 
of the matter, I should not be desirous to fetch — 

“ E’en from the golden Chariot of balloon, 

A fearless dame, who touch’d a golden fee 

and yet circumstances might reader even that circumstancd a touching 
proof of her womanhood ; and I might fare worse, on the score of the 
truly feminine, with! a screamer at a frog. 

Poets go up in the air without balloons, and arrive at sensations which 
others must ascend in actual cars to experience. The Psalririst takes 
“ the wings of the morning ” (how beautiful !), and remains “ in the 
uttermost parts of the sea.’ 5 Goethe heard the sun rolling in thunder 
round the throne of God; and young Milton anticipated the grandeurs 
of his epic poem, and saw the thunders themselves lying in cloudy piles 
and mountains of sullen snow. Milton, in his nineteenth year, seems 
to have meditated a poem on some aerial subject, like the “ Extasy,” 
subsequently published by his contemporary Cowley, whom he is known 
to have highly admired, in spite of his conceits. There is even a dash 
of Cowley’s mixture of great and little things (the taste of the day) in 
the following lines, which, however, are a true announcement of the 
future Milton : — 

“ I have some naked thoughts that rove about, 

And loudly knock to have their passage out ; 

And, weary of their place, do only stay 
Till thou hast deck’d them in thy best array ; 

That so they may, without suspect or fears, 

Fly swiftly to this fair assembly’s ears. 

Yet 1 had rather, if I were to choose, 

Thy service ill some graver subject use; 

Such as may make thee search thy coffers round, 

Before thou clothe my fancy in fit sound; 

Such where the deep transported mind may soar 
Above the wheeling piles, and at heaven's door 

; • Look in,'' 

(How well pitched is the pause here!) 

“ and sec each blissful deity, 

How he before the thmd'rous throne does lie, 

Listening to what unshorn Apollo sings 
To the touch of golden wires , while Hebe brings 
Immortal nectar to her kingly sire ; 

Then passing through the spheres of watchful fire, 

And misty regions of wide air next under, 

And hills of snow, and lofts of piled thunder* 

May tell at length how green-eyed Neptune raves, 

“ In heavetfs defiance mustering all his waves.’* 1 ' 

Cowley’s “ Extasy ” is a very curious poem, provoking for its exces- 
sive mixture of mean and grand ideas. Had Cowley and Milton, in- 
stead of being kept apart by difference of political opinion, had the luck 
to become friends, they might have done one another great service. 
Milton might have saved Cowley’s taste from the homely drawbacks to 
which good nature rendered it liable, and the highly rational amiable- 
ness of Cowley’s heart might have softened the sternness of Milton, and 
saved it from degenerating into puritanical sorirness. The opening of 
this poem might serve for an aeronaut when quitting the ground ; but 
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how ludicrous is the misplaced waiving of ceremony in the second line, 
especially after the mighty universality of the first !— 

“ I leave mortality and things below ; 

I have no time in compliments to waste ; 

Farewell to ye all in haste, 

For I am call’d to go. 

A whirlwind hears up nay dull feet, 

Th’ officious clouds beneath them meet ; 

And lo ! I mount, and lo ! 

How small the biggest parts of earth’s proud title show ! 

“ Where shall I find the noble British land ? m 

Lo ! I at last a northern spedteepy, 

Which in the sea does lie, 

And seems a grain o’ the sand ! 

For this will any sin or bleed? 

Of civil wars is this the meed ? 

And is it this, alas ! which we’* — 

(Here comes a fine line), 

“ Oh, irony of words !~-do call Great Britannic ?" 

lie then seems to be imitating the lines of his contemporary, but in a 
very inferior strain. The third and fourth lines are in laughably bad 
taste : — 

“ I pass by th’ arched magazines which hold 
Tlf eternal stores of frost, and rain, and snow; 

Dry and secure 1 go , 

Nor shake with fear or cold. 

Without affright or wonder, 

1 meet clouds charg'd with thunder ; 

And lightnings on my way, 

Like harmless lambent fires, about my temples play.” 

I pass two stanzas to come to a most noble line — 

" Where am I now 9 Angels and God is here.” 

I know nothing finer than the use of this word is instead of are, making 
the idea of the presence of God swallow up that of the angels, and yet 
leaving a sense of them too. It is a feeling of this sort, which appears 
to me as if it would be overwhelming, up in that unaccustomed region 
of silence and vastness. This transport, in spite of some quaintness of 
expression, is not unworthily followed up in the succeeding lines, though 
in the concluding one the poet falls plump down into familiar inanity— 

“ Where am I now ? Angels and God is here ; 

An unexhausted ocean of delight 
Swallows my senses quite, 

And drowns all what, or how, or where. 

Not Paul, who first did thither pass, 

And this great world’s Columbus was. 

The tyrannous pleasure can express/’ 

That’s fine; but look at the next ! 

“ 0 / 'tis too much for man ! hut let it ne'er be less!!" 

* The next stanza is worth repeating, if only for the excessive comedy of 
the concluding verse: — 

“ The mighty Elijah mounted so on high, 

* That second man who leap’d the ditch where all 
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The rest of mankind fall, 

And went not downwards to the sky. 

With much of pomp and show 
(As conqu'ring kings in triumph go) 

Did he to heaven approach ; 

And wondrous was his way, and wondrous was his coach ! I" 
The wonl “ coach/ * it must be confessed, was not in quite such undig- 
nified repute then, as now; but still the poet had no business with it. 
He proceeds however to' make good his words, by a refinement on Ovid’s 
description of Phaeton’s ; — 

“ Twas gaudy all, ijpd rich in every part: 

Of essences, and gems, and spirit of gold/’ &c. 

There is something not so bad in “ spirit of gold but he goes on to 
tel^Jb how it was not only with u moonbeams silver’d bright,” Hilt 

™ “ Double-gilt with the sun's light !” 

§$bugh, however, of the vagaries of dear, noble-hearted, genial 
Cowley, who was among the Tories what Thomson was among the 
Whigs — one of the best specimens of hearty British nature, and only 
liable to want of selectness in his taste, because he had a love for every- 
thing. My volume of Shelley happens to be lent at this moment, other- 
wise 1 could quote some fine things out of his etherial pages ; nor am 
l lucky ei^Kgh to have by me that of Mr. Southey, in which he gives 
us his beaflPful fiction of the Glendovcer with his heavenly boat. 

Poetry and matter of fact meet oftener than is supposed. The first 
hints of uef6station*tnay be truly said to be lost in the clouds of anti- 
quity ; but real and fabulous things of all kinds are naturally so con- 
founded iu those obscure periods of time, that it is not improbable then* 
was some foundation in fact for the stories of Abaris, Drcdalus, and 
others, beyond even the supposed solution of the difficulty by means of 
a ship. Sciences have been lost and recovered. The*Chinese lmd been 
in possession, for many centuries, of inventions supposed to be original 
to Kurope. Should there have been no art of printing, the fact of the 
Channel’s having been crossed by men in balloons, and of the fate of 
poor Pilatre cle Rozier, might, in the course of time, become stories of 
no greater credibility than that of Daedalus and his son. Immortal 
poetry, at all events, keeps the tiadition alive in some shape or other, 
not omitting those verisimilitudes which enable all storips, real or fabu- 
lous, to be true to the human heart. With what pretty pathos does 
Ovid describe little Icarus enjoying his father’s manufacture of the 
wings, unconscious of the death they were to give him ! 


“ Puer Icarus una 

Stabat ; et ignarus suA se tractare pericla, 

Ore renidenti, mode quas vaga morcrat aura 
Captabat pluraas; liavarn modo pollico ceram 
Mollibal ; iusuque suo tnirabile patris 
Impediebat opus.” Meiam. lib. viii. 

“ Young Icarus stood by, who little thought 
That with his death he play'd ; and, smiling, caught 
The feathers, tossed by the wandering air ; 

Now chafes the yellow wax with busy care, 

And interrupts his sire.” Sandy s. 

“ But for men to flye is impossible ” (says this fine old* translator 
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in hi# notes, where he thinks to make up for his natural credulity by 
an occasional peremptory standing out for some matter of fact) ; u af- 
thouglf,” continues he, “ I am not ignorant that the like is reported of 
Simon Magus; which others, by the breaking of their necks, have as, 
miserably, as foolishly, attempted. Nero exhibited this spectacle to 
the Romanes in their amphitheater ; the poor youth fell not far from 
his throne, whose blood, to upbraid his cruell pastime, besprinkled his 
garments.” Contemporary with Sandys, however, arose a learned 
divine, Bishop Wilkins, who was of opinion that men might not only 
Hy, l)i? t fly to the moon. After contending for points which are now 
admitted (such as that the moon is a separate planet, has probably sea 
and land, &c.), and the supposed absurdity of which at former periods 
helps to give his remaining propositions a less air of the ridiculous, he 
gives the three following answers to the objection as to ascending above 
the sphere of the earth’s attraction : — 

44 1. It is not perhaps impossible, that a man may be able to flye by 
the application of wings to his owne body ; as angels are pictured, and 
as Mercury and Daedalus arc fained, and as hath been attempted by 
divers, particularly by a Turk in Constantinople, as Bushequius relates, 
2. If there be such a great Ruck in Madagascar , as Marcus Polus the 
Venetian mentions, the feathers in whose wings are twelve foot long, 
which can swoope up a horse and his rider, or an elephant, as our kites 
doe a mouse ; why, then, it is but teaching one of these to carry a man, 
and lie may ride up thither, as Ganymed does iipon an eagle. 3. Or if 
neither of these ways will serve, yet I doe seriously, and upon good 
grounds, affirm it possible to make a flying chariot ; in which a man 
Inay sit, and give such a motion into it, as shall convey him through 
tin 1 aire. And this peihaps might be made large enough to carry divers 
men at the same time, together with food for their viaticum, and com- 
modities for traffique. It is ndtthc bignesse of any thing in this kind, 
that can hinder its motion, if the motive faculty be answerable there- 
unto. Wc see a great ship swim as well as a small cork, and an eagle 
Hies in the aire as well as a little gnat. This engine may be contrived 
from the same principles by which Archytas made a wooden dove, and 
Regiomontanus a wooden eagle. 1 conceive it were no difficult matter 
if a man had leisure, to shew more particularly the meanes of com- 
posing it. The perfecting of .such an invention would be of such excel- 
lent use, that it were enough, not only to make a man, but the age also 
wherein he lives. For besides the strange discoveries that it might 
occasion in this other world, it would be also of inconceivable advan- 
tage for travelling, above any other conveianee that is now in use. 
So that, notwithstanding all these seeming impossibilities, ’tis likely 
enough, that there may be a meanes invented, of journying to the 
moonc. And bow happy shall they be, that are first successful in this 
attempt? 

“ * Foelicesque animso, quas nubila supra 

Et tufpes furnos, plenumque vaporihus orbem 
Insorit Ccelo sanoti scintilla Promethei!’ 

“ Having thus finished this discourse, I chanced upon a late fancy to 
this purpose, under the feigned name of Domingo Gonzales, written by 
a late reverend and learned Bishop (Godwin) ; in which (besides sun- 
dry particulars, wherein this latter chapter did unwittingly agree with it) 
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them }s delivered a very pleasant and well contrived fancy concerning a 
voyage to this other world*/* t 

The Bishop, however, has here overlooked thC still more formidable 
-objection as to the power of breathing at so great an altitude. He seems 
to have forgotten that a man above a certain limit of the atmosphere 
is like a fiaii out of water. I have not his book at bgnd to see whether 
he notices this dilemma ; though, doubtless, he would get over it with 
his usual vivacity. .It is not a little that can stop a man who has taken 
his first step towards the moon. And yet the banter of the most con- 
fident of us may be balked by observing that, two years after the pub- 
lication of this book, he sent forth another, “ tending to prove that it is 
probable our earth is one of the planets/* The man is laughed at now 
who ventures to think such an established tenet improbable. The “ dy- 
ing chariot** has been realized since Wilkins’s time, in the car of the 
balloon ; but the only persons that have succeeded in getting to the 
moon are Cyrano de Bergerac, Domingo Gonzales, and Ariosto’s hero, 
Astolfo. 

The first undoubted succeeders in raising a man into the air, and 
enabling him to continue there, were the brothers Stephen and Joseph 
de Montgolfier, paper-makers at Lyons : the first person who so rose, 
but in a balloon secured to the earth by ropes, was M. Pil&tre de Rozier ; 
and the first persons who quitted the earth entirely were the same De 
Rozier and the Marquij d’Arlandes. They went up together. The 
following is the interesting proces verbal , giving an account of this 
ascent, and signed, among others, by the illustrious Franklin, who was 
then commissioner in France, from the new American government ; — 

4< To*day, November 21, 1783, at the Chateau de la Muettc, toolc 
place the experiment with the aerostatic machine of M. de Montgolfier. 
The sky was partly clouded, wind N.W^ At eight minutes after noon, 
a mortar gave notice that the machine was about to be filled. In eight 
minutes, notwithstanding the wind, it was ready to set off, the Marquis 
(VArlandcs and M. Pil&tre de Rozier being in the car. It was at first 
intended to retain the machine awhile with ropes, to judge what weight 
it would bear, and see that all was right. But the wind prevented it 
from rising vertically, and directed it towards one of the garden walks : 
the ropes made several rents in it, one of six feet long. It was brought 
dow^ again, and in two hours w as set right. Having been filled again, 
it set cSft* at fifty-four minutes past one, carrying the same persons. It 
rose in the most majestic manner, and when it was about 270 feet high 
the intrepid voyagers took off their hats and saluted the spectators. No 
one could help feeling a mingled sentiment of fear and admiration. Hie 
voyagers were soon undistinguishahle ; hut the marine, hovering upon 
the horoizn, arid displaying the most beautiful figure* rose at least 3000 
feet high, and remained visible all the time. It crossed the Seine 
below the barrier of la Conference; and passing thence between the 
Ecole Militaire and the Hotel des Invalides, was in view of all Paris. 
The voyagers, satisfied with their experiment, and not wishing travel 
farther, agreed to descend ; but seeing that the wind was carrying them < 
upon the houses of the Rue de Seve, Faubourg St Germain, they pre- 
served their presence of mind, increased the fire, and continued their 
course through the air, till they had crossed Paris. They thendescencled 

* Biographical Dictionary, Art. Wilkins. 
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quietly on the plain* beyond the new boulevard, opposite ^ mil of 
Crfmlebarbe, without having felt the slightest inconvenience, am having 
in the car two-thirds of #eir fuel. They could then, if they ha#^'WU' 
have gone three timee ee ^ as they did go, which was 5000 
in from 20 to 25 minutes. The machine was 10 feet high, 46 feet ih 
diameter ; it contained 60,000 cubic feet, and carried a weight of from 
1600 to 1 100 pounds* Given at the Chateau of La Muette,* at five in * 
the afternoon. Signed, Due de Polignae, Due de Guisnes, Comte de 
Polastron, Comte de Vaudreuil, D’Hunaud, Benjamin Franklin, Faujas 
de St. Fond, dc Lisle, le Roy, of the Academy of Sciences.” 

This proces verbal is taken from an excellent summary on the balloon 
in the “ Penny Cyclopaedia,” where it is followed by the ensuing extract 
from a letter of the Marquis d’Arlandes, who, after stating that he had 
obtained permission from M. Montgolfier to ascend alone, but that, by 
the advice of the latter, M. de Rozier was associated with him the' 
evening before the ascent, he proceeds thus : — “ We set off at 54 
minutes past one. The balloon was so placed* that M. de Rozier was on 
the West, and I on the East. The machine, says the public, rose With 
majesty. I think few of them saw that, at the moment when it passed 
the hedge, it made a half turn, and we changed our positions, which, 
thus altered, we retained to the end. I was astonished at the smallness 
of the noise or motion occasioned by our departure among the spectators. 

I thought they might be astonished and frightened, and might stand in 
need of encouragement,” (a beautiful trait of coolness from the man in 
the balloon to those on terra firma.) “ I waved my arm with little 
§uccess ; I then drew out and shook my handkerchief, and immediately 
perceived a great movement in the garden. It seemed as if the spec- 
tators all formed one mass, which rushed, by an involuntary motion, 
towards the wall, which it seemed to consider as the only obstacle 
between us. At this moment M. de Rozier called out, ‘You are doing 
nothing, and wc do not rise.’ I begged his pardon, took some straw, 
moved the fire, and turned again quickly; but I could not find la 
Muettc. In astonishment, I followed the river with my eye, and at 
last found where the Oise joined it. Here then, was Conflans ; nearest 
to them, I repeated, Poissy, St. Germain, St. Denis, S&ve, then I am 
still at Poissy, or at Chailiot, Accordingly, looking down through the 
car, I saw the Visitation de Chailiot. M. Pi 1 toe said to me at this 
moment, ‘ Here is the river, and we are descending.’ ‘Well, my friend,’ 
said I, ‘more fire and we Bet to work. But, instead of crossing the 
river, as our course towards the Invalides seemed to indicate, we went 
aloflg the lie dcs Cygnes, entered the principal bed again, and went up 
the stream till we were above the Barrier la Conference. I said to my 
brave associate, * Here is a river, which is very difficult to cross.’ * I 
think so,’ said he; ‘you are doing nothing.’ ‘I am not so strong as 
you/ I answered ; ‘ and we are well as we are/ I stirred the fire, and 
seized a bundle of straw, which, being too much pressed, did not light 
well. I shook it over the flame, and the instant after I felt as if I had 
been seized under the arms, and I said to my friend* ‘ We are rising 
now, howem.’ ‘ Yes, we are rising,’ he answered, coming from the 
interior, where he had been seeing all was right. At 'ilSte, "moment I 
heard a *$$&e high up in the balloon, which made me fe&rit had burst 
I looked tip, and saw nothing ; but as V had my eyes fixed on the ma- 
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chine I lelt a shock, the first I had experienced. The shock w#s 
upwards, and I cried out, ‘-What are you doing, — are you dancing F* 
*1 am not stirring/ ‘ Spyhuch the better/ Said ; ‘this must he a 
new current, which wiJJ# hope, like us off wriver/ Accordingly, I 
turned to see where we were, and found myself between the Ecole Mili- 
taire and the Invaltdes, which we had passed by about 400 toises, 
M. Pilktre-said , A We are in the plain.* ‘ Yes, 9 I said, ‘ we are getting 
oSu* ‘ Let us set to work/ he replied. I heard a noise in the machine, 
which I thought came from the breaking of a cord. I looked in and 
siW that the southern part was full of round holes, several of them 
large. I said, * We must get down.* ‘ Why ?* ‘ I^ook/ said I. At 
the same time, I took my sponge, (pyrotechnical term,) and easily ex- 
tinguished the fire, which was enlarging such of the holes as I could 
reach ; but on trying if the balloon was fast to the lower circle, I found 
it easily came off. I repeated to my companion, 4 We must descend. 9 
He looked round him, and said, ‘ We are over Paris/ Having looked 
to the safety of the cords, I said, ‘ We can cross Paris/ We were 
now coming near the roofs : we raised the fire, and rose again with great 
ease. I looked under me and saw the Missions Etrangers, and it 
seemed as if we were going towards the towers of St. Sulpice, which I 
could see. Raising ourselves, a current turned us south. I saw on my 
left a wood, which I thought was the Luxembourg. We passed the 
Boulevard; and I called out, 6 Pied k terre/ We stopped the fire, but 
the brave Pil&tre, who did not lose his self possession, thought we were 
coming upon mills, and warned me. ... We alighted at the Butte aux 
Cailles, between the mill Des Merveilles and the Moulin Vieux. The 
moment wc touched land I held by the car with my two hands ; I 
felt the balloon press my head lightly. T pushed it off, and leaped out. 
Turning towards the balloon, which I expected to find full, to my great 
astonishment it was perfectly empty and flattened/* 

The second balloon voyage was that of Messrs. Charles and Robert, 
at sunset, from the Tuileries, Dec. 1,1*183. M. Charles re-ascended 
immediately afterwards, alone, to the height of nearly two miles, and 
satv the sun rise again . “ I was the only illuminated object/' he says ; 

“ all the rest of nature being plunged in shadow/’ 

M. de Rozier ascended for the third time, in the third voyage, in 
company with Joseph Montgolfier, and six other persons. The balloon 
was “ intended for six only, and these were found too many, but no one 
could be induced to give up his place. The instant after the ropes had 
been cut, a seventh person jumped in. A rent in the balloon caused it 
to descend with great velocity, but no one was hurt/" • 

February 22, 1784, a small balloon, launched by itself, from Sand- 
wich, crossed the Channel. 

March 2, 1784, M. Blanchard made his first ascent from Paris, carry- 
ing a parachute in case of need. 

April 25, 1784, Messrs, de Morveau and Bertrand ascended 13,000 
English feet, at Dijon, and thought they found some effect produced by 
the use of oars. • r 

May 20, 1784, ladies first went up, four of them with tw#gditlemen, 
but in a balloon secured by ropes. Madame Thible, ho weve#, ascended 
m the 4th June, with one other person, in a free balloon. ^ 

September 15, 1784, the first voyage in England was mate by Vin- 
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cerjasa Lunardi, who took with him a dog, a cat, and a pi geon* He 
rose from the Artillery-ground, and landed at Standon, near T^^iiaL 
Hertfordshire. .% 

January 7, 1785,M. Bli$tohard and Hr. Jefferies crossed the Channel 

June 15, 1785, M. Pil&tre de Bozier and M. Remain ascended from 
Boulogne, with the intention of crossing the Channel, when the balloon 
took fire, and the gallant De Rozier, the fast e&ronmt, together with his 
unfortunate companion, fell from a height of a thousand yards, and was 
killed on the spot. 

July 22, General Money ascended at Norwich, and the ballon^ 
dropped in the water, where the voyager remained six hours before he 
was rescued. 

In 1807, M. Garnerin ascended from Paris, and landed at, or rather 
“ was dashed against Mount Tonnerre, 300 miles from that place, after 
running very great risks.” 

September 21, 1802, M. Garnerin descended from a balloon by means, 
of a parachute, near the Small -Pox Hospital, at St. Pancras. I remem- 
ber seeing him, frightfully swung about at first, but afterwards coming 
down steadily, to the great relief of an enormous multitude, whose 
sudden gathering together in the fields almost astonished me as much 
as the parachute. 

Several ascents have been made for the purposes of scientific ex- 
periments ; among others — one by M. Gay Lussac, at Paris, to the 
height of 23,000 feet. 

“ In 1806. Carlo Brioschi, astronomer Toyal at Naples, ascended with 
Signor Andrcaui, who had been the first Italian aeronaut. Trying to 
rise higher than M. Gay Lussac, they got into an atmosphere so rarified 
as to burst the balloon. Its remnants checked the velocity of their 
descent; and this, with their falling on an open space, saved their 
lives; but Brioschi contracted a complaint, which brought him to his 
grave.’ ’ 

Since this period many ascents have been made, both in France and 
England, by a variety of aeronauts, one of whom, in the latter country, 
generally keeps possession of the public curiosity for a certain time, 
and makes the balloon a sort of profession. It is said in the publication 
ubo\ e quoted, that the balloon is now a <c toy, in which ascents are 
sometimes made to amuse a crowd,” and that what “ was honourable 
risk, so long as anything could be gained to science, is now mere fool- 
hardiness, and will continue to be so until some definite object be pro- 
posed, and some probable means suggested of attaining it.” But this 
is surely too harsh a judgment. Amusement is worth something for its 
own sake, and courage too; and by familiarity with the machine, gra- 
dual improvements m its construction must be acquired, and its safety 
made greater, for greater purposes. It is a long time since any catas- 
trophe has happened to a balloon raad i of the ordinary materials. 

The greatest fault to be found with aerial voyagers is the dullness of 
the narratives which they put forth. One would expect from their 
strange expediences more lively and copious accounts; but whether it 
' is that they are not gifted with too much observation themselves, or 
have less to .observe than might be supposed,— whether they are not 
* imaginativ^r well-informed enough, or the air is fot the most pert as 
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barren of eights as the ocean, nothing can be more barren or brief than 
their narratives in general All which the traveller tells us is— « that he 
rose to a certain height, and went to a certain distance ; that the spec- 
tacle around him was very imposing, or grand, or magnificent ; that he 
saw Kensington Gardens distinctly, or the London Docks ; that the 
trees looked like hedges ; and that he alighted safely at such and such 
a plane, where he was treated with great hospitality by Mr. Jenkins; 
after- which, he and his balloon returned to town the same evening by a 
jioet-chaise. Truth is certainly not “ more wondrous than fiction * 9 here. 
Ariosto’s hippogriff and Mr. Southey’s aerial boat are abundantly more 
entertaining. 

In the first navigations of this kind, allowance is to be made for the 
fluttered feelings of the voyagers, which, indeed, are a zest of themselves. 
And perhaps the same allowance is to be made now, especially as there 
is still a tendency in the parties to compliment one another upon their 
courage. The thing to be desired, however, (besides going up in more 
picturesque and varied countries — mountainous, in particular,) is, that 
they would tell us all they feel or see, giving us the minutest details, 
scenery, sensation, experiment, disappointment, everything. It is hard 
if the results would not be more interesting than at present. Why docs 
not Lord Clanricarde favour us with an account? Or Captain Currie? 
It would be curious to see the characters of the different minds, and of 
the impressions made upqn them. By and by, people would be going 
up to record their experiences ; and being on the watch for observation, 
new appearances would be noticed. How should you feel, reader, up in 
the sky ? What should you say or do ? Do you think you should }\e, 
inclined to be merry or grave ? or timid or bold ? — or neither ? Should 
you think most of the third heaven, or of Piccadilly ? 

Horace is of opinion that the man who first went to sea must have 
had a heart triple hooped with brass. What would he have said to the 
first aeronaut ? He has anticipated without knowing it, in the same 
ode : — 

Coelum ipsum petimus stultitiii. 

Our folly strives to reach the heav’ns themselves. 

It is thought a fearful thing at sea to have only a plank between you 
and death ; but you have a comparatively kindly element to fall into, 
something more substantial, and which giyes you a chance. You can 
struggle with it, swim, cry out, get upon a piece of wood or a hen-coop. 
Being a swimmer myself, I never feel as if I should be lost in water, as 
long as I had only myself to attend to. But think of a plank’s being 
between you and a distance of three miles and a half, — all sheer empti- 
ness ! Down you go, precipitate, chucked out ; jt dreg at once tragical 
and ridiculous; a fluttering bit of humanity, no securer than a lump of 
lead, no stronger than a feather. To be sure, there are instances of 
being saved ; but who could think of them at the moment of ejacu- 
lation ? 

Should a time, however, arrive, when balloons shall be equally safe 
and guidable, steerable against the wind, Ac., (and who, in t^is age of, 
science and steam-engines, shall say there will not?) it is very pleasant 

fancy oneself keeping one’s balloon , like a carriage, ordering it 
hither and thither, visiting one’s friends over the house-tops, and looking 
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in,” not at the street door, but at the, drawing-room window, &c. 
oet wishes that he could fly ; so that when pleasure flagged in the 
e might 

“ Order his wings, and be off to the West.” , > 

This undoubtedly would be pleasanter ; more convenient, and not so 
expensive. But he might have both; and wings, compared with a bal- 
loon, Would be like horse- keeping, compared with a carriage* Beaux, 
instead of cantering beside barouches, would then flutter three mites 
high, by the side of a car ; and a hero in a novel would gloriously catch 
his mistress in his arms, if her balloon burst, and convey her safely to 
earth, as Mercury did Psyche. People would then be accused, not of 
running, but of flying, after the girls ; and we should see an air-lounger 
fifty feet above Regent-street, pursuing some maid servant, or pretty 
milliner, in and out the chimnies. 

But war \ What a horrible thing to be shot in a balloon I To “ fall 
gloriously,” that way, in battle ! 

“There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netberby clan ; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they ‘ rose ’ and they ran/* 
Think of two armies, or navies rather, meeting over Salisbury Plain, 
and commencing their broadsides ! What a tumbling forth of bodies 
and cocked hats; of mxtVballoon-mew, and admirals of the sky-blue ! 
<f Sky-scraper” would then indeed be a proper term for the top of a 
vessel; and 4 4 Pegasus,” and u Bellcrophon,” names to some purpose. 
But war must go out, as nations advance, whether they arrive at these 
altitudes or not. Peaceful railroads will supersede hostile inroads (ns 
did Fuller would have said) : nations will no more go to war, when they 
become such close neighbours, and their interests are so bound up to- 
gether, than Middlesex will fight with Surrey, or tradesmen with their 
employers. 

L. H.* 


SONNET. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF cc CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 

Hail to the Christian ! Bold is he to stand 

On danger’s rock, undaunted to pursue 

The paths of right. What power shall him subdue? 

Not thou, all lone Misfortune, though thy band 
Waves the keen edge of hunger as a brand ; 

Nor thou, Prosperity, whose magic dew 
Molts iced rock to water. He shall view 
Th* elect bf Cod, with them walk hand in hand. 

His emblem is the mountain capp’d with snow, 

Ahd gnarled with forests ; by th 1 electric fire 
Above scourg'd vainly, and assail’d below 
By ocean’s vainly storm-conflicting ire ; 

Th’ eternal mountain ! that, while tides shall flow, 

Will commune with the stars, and bid his pines aspire. 

i , — — ' “ ;r» — . — .i — ....... 

* ftiftee this article was written, an ascent has been made hy Mrs. Graham and 
the Duke of Brunswick, which terminated in a dangerous accident to the lady, 
owing, it seems, to her anxiety in behalf of her fellow- voyager. The circumstance 
does honour to her, ns a woman ; and everybody anxiously hopes that her danger 
will be got over. 
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THE CRITICISM OF CHATEAUBRIAND. 

? must be a very universal maxim to suit alji circumstances, and yet 
there is one which may he applied on all occasions — “Judge not” is the 

R al motto. Take the actions of our nearest friends, and how little 
i know of the hopes that instigated, or of the fears that prevailed ! 
We sometimes cannot avoid owning that we ourselves have committed 
a fadlt, but how we gloss it over— how we take temperament and temp- 
tation into account, till at length it appears .to be a thing inevitable — 
redeemed by the regret if has occasioned, and the lesson it has given. 
JNTot so do we reason for others— then we look to the isolated fact, not 
to the causes : the error shuts out the excuse. The truth is, we *know 
nothing of each other excepting by the aid of philosophy and of poetry ; 
philosophy, that analyzes our thoughts, and poetry that expresses our 
feelings. Little of the examination of the one, or of the tenderness of 
the other, entem into <wr daily opinions, and yet by them we alone 
know the luddiuheart within. “ Judge not” is the first great rule of 
the moral world; it is equally applicable to the literary one. Yester- 
day is constantly reversing the decree of to-day ; our notion of our con- 
temporaries is biassed in many ways— vanities, envying*, and prejudices, 
are things 

41 All taking many shapes, and bearing many names;" 

hut all alike shutting out the light. Time is the great leveller, hut he 
is also the sanctifier and the beautifier. If our judgment, then, of ouc 
own literature be liable to so many objections, what must it be when 
we attempt to decide on that of a foreign nation ; the maxim, “ Judge 
not,” must indeed be the first principle laid down. No stranger can 
enter into one great charm thrown around the poetry of every country — 
namely, that of association. Unconsciously to ourselves, we connect 
with our favourite writers the emotions which first made us seek in 
them for expression, and with the scenes amid which we turned their 
pages. Did we read them in summer, under the silvcT shiver of the 
aspen ? — they have gathered to themselves the sunshine raining through 
the leaves, and the freshness on the open air. Were they our com- 
panions by the hearth-side on a long winter evening? — they are linked 
with pleasant memories of comfort and of home: It is impossible for a 
stranger to share these subtle sympathies, and yet their atmosphere is 
around the literature of every nation. But literary, like all other com- 
merce, has its incalculable advantages : the merchant brings with him 
not only wealth, but knowledge Communication is in itself civilization ; 
we wear away our own prejudices only by contact with those of others. 
We are forced into making allowances, by seeing how much we need 
that they should be made for ourselves. 

Chateaubriand says, in an admirable spirit of candour, “ In living 
literature no person is a competent judge but of works Written in his 
language, I have expressed my opinion concerning a of 

English writers ; it is very possible that I may be mistaken, fait my 
admiration and my censure may be equally misplaced, and that my con- 
clusions may appear impertinent aid ridiculous on the other side of the 
Channel.” They can appear neither ridiculous nor impertinent ; wc 
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may, and we do differ from many of these conclusions, but wefeel tbaiy 
they have been drawn by a clever man, and drawn,' too, fit a eplrit m* 
candour. Ifi* any man be entitled to form a judgment, that mad is 
Chateaubriand. A poet himself, his whole life has been a poet’s educa- 
tion, and he has studied our literature next to his own. But there is 
something in the French and the English character so essentially, up- 
posed, that it is impossible for them to understand each other. Noma 
nation’s character is in its literature. Some writer says, u The great 
difference of the two nations is, that the one lives out of doors and the 
other in ; the one thinks of the people that are looking at him, and the 
other thinks of himself.” This principle will account for the frequent 
self-reference in these pages, which, however, has more the appearance 
than the reality of vanity. An Englishman is timid of drawing atten- 
tion to himself — he is afraid of being laughed at ; a Frenchman, on the 
contrary, relies on your indulgence. Chateaubriand believes that genius 
is a moral pioblem, which it is matter of general attraction to solve ; 
and he submits rather than advances his pretensions to the public, with 
a quiet conviction of their interest, which an English writer, however 
successful, would be too well aware of his and our national characte- 
ristics, to adventure. The style of the author of “ Atala” has no parallel 
in our literature— it is what supplies in France the place of blank verse; 
it is redundant in epithet and simile, many of which appear to us 
grandiloquent ; for example, Shakspeare is called u the young butcher 
of Strafford.” Again, Bpeaking of our writers among the lower classes, 
he says, “ At the present day it is a blacksmith that shines — Vul- 
<;an was the son of Jupiter:” the illustration is rather magnificent. 
By-thc-b), to what blacksmith does he allude? — we must confess our 
ignorance. There is a curious little instance of the mistakes inevitable 
to foreign critics : Chateaubriand quotes, as a charming specimen of ouv 
simple ballad poetry, a stanza of a song : — 

“ Where tarries my love, 

Where tarries my love, 

Where tarries my true love from me? 

Come hither my dove, 

I will write to my love, 

And send him a letter by thee.” 

He appears perfectly ignorant that the song is a burlesque. The lover 
receives the letter, but 

“ The generous youth, 

Full of valour and truth, 

Had not eaten a morsel that day ; 

So the pigeon he roasted, 

His true love he toasted, 

And mounted and gallop’d away.” 

A singular sample of the tender melancholy which marks our lyrics ! 

Chateaubriand’s life has been that of a poet ; a life, however, an 
exception to the general rule. He lias known his share of toil and of 
trouble-r^he has been poor, proscribed, and imprisoned; still he is 
among' who, 

•* All their wand'rings past, 

Have safe return’d to die at home at last.” 

There are few, very few, whose later years of a poetical career are spent 
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under the shadow of their own laurels ; yet what strange contrasts will 
^fcis memoirs present ! Now a wanderer in the deserts of the lEast- — 
then comparing the empire of yesterday with the progresf of to-day in 
the United States — now in the midst of the classical mama which cari- 
catured the horrors of the French re^Tulton— next meditating on their 
realities amid the ruins of Rome. First an impoverished exile in Eng- 
land, and in the course of a*fewycars an ambassador at our Court. 
The genius of Chateaubriand is best characterized by the word- 
picturesque. In the North, he dwells with delight on the maBsivc 
cathedrals, where painted windows shed 

“ A dim, religious light 

and on the fallen castles, where the ivy is now the only banner. In 
the South, he is impressed with the cedar rising like a natural temple, 
and with the stately relics of 

“ The marble wastes of Tadmor.” 

He was the first who introduced into French literature that feeling for 
the beauty of nature, and that tendency to reverie, which are of Scandi- 
navian origin. But we shall give the more accurate idea of a very 
remarkable work, by selecting portions for examination. We shall 
therefore pass in review the observations on Luther, Shakspcarc, Milton, 
Scott, and Byron. 

Luther. — The characteristic of our author’s mind which we have 
called picturesque is essentially opposed to a just appreciation of Luther. 
He clings with regret to the golden chalices and fragrant incense of 
Catholicism. He forms, in his mind’s eye, the picture of a monk after 
one Guido’s head, u pale, penetrating, and spiritual;” and “ Christ, at 
once a pontiff and a victim, lived in celibacy, and quitted the earth at 
the close of liis youth.” Such is the ideal, but it is the ideal only. 
Neither is the following image more accurate : — u Like Socrates, Pro- 
testantism may be said^to have called minds into existence ; but, unfor- 
tunately, the intelligences which it has ushered into life are only 
beautiful slaves.” Are such minds as those of Bacon and of Locke 
only “ beautiful slaves?” and can the many channels of inquiry thrown 
open by the Reformation be considered other than as conduits to truth? 
We are quite prepared to admit that we do not do justice to the beneficial 
influence exercised by the Catholic church on the darker ages. It was 
the republic of the time, supported by democratic talent. The man of 
ability found in the church his theatre of action ; all other avenues to 
power or to distinction were barred by the sword* which was given as a 
birthright to the noble. But in the ranks of the Catholic faith the 
equality, or rather the superiority of intellect was asserted ; and when 
king and chief knelt at the chair of St, Peter, itiwas the triumph of 
thought over strength — it was the weak mind subjugated by the strong. 
But, as usual, the authority outlived its necessity — other influences 
began their activity ; and again, as usual, one of those men arose who 
embody their epoch, and carry its spirit into action. That man was 
Luther* He was an enthusiast — enthusiasm is needed fefir action ; cal- 
culation never acts — it is* passive principle. He was fierce, Jingry, and 
governed by impulse; but we must remember the old Gteelt proverb, 

Motives are from man, but impulse ift from Heaven.” These quali- 
ties ths better fitted the it^tnuaient to its purpose. It is touching 
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to note the tender feelings o£ the man running in a soft under-current 
beneath the violence of the fanatic preacher : speaking, of his children he 
says, ■** What must have been Abraham’s feelings, whexvhe consented to 
sacrifice and slaughter his only son ? Assuredly he never said a word 
on the subject to Sarah.” 

Again, while deploring the death of his infant daughter : — “Elizabeth, 
my little girl, is dead. Strange to say, her loss has left me a sick heart, 
a woman’s heart — so intense is my sorrow. I never could have ima- 
gined that a father could feel so much tenderness for his child. Her 
features, her words, her gestures, during life and on her death»-bed, are 
deeply engraven in my heart. Oh, my obedient and dutiful daughter ! 
the very death of Christ (and what in comparison are all other deaths !) 
cannot, as it should, driveller from my memory.” 

Chateaubriand appears to us to attach too much importance to Henry 
VIII. He influenced nothing but the present, of whose circumstances 
he was at once the toy and the tyrant. He left nothing but a warning 
as to how power was again entrusted to one hand. He was the last 
feudal king — and was the type of a system that expired with himBelf. 
Brave, magnificent, and courteous, he was cruel, profuse, and uncer- 
tain. In the meantime England was in a state of progression; then 
were first sown the seeds of those great principles which led to the 
revolution. Henry carried the vices of feudalism to excess, and it is 
the excess that leads to the remedy. The reign of force was yielding 
to the reign of opinion, and to this day the struggle is carried on by an 
engine thus characterized by Luther — “The press is the last and the 
..supreme gift — the summwn et postremum donum , by means of which 
the Almighty promotes the things of the Gospel. It is the last blaze 
that bursts forth before the extinction of the world. Thanks be to God, 
we at last behold its splendour.” 

Shakspeare. — The great fault of Chateaubriand’s remarks on Shak- 
speare is, that they address themselves to a by-gone school of criticism ; 
Dr. Johnson’s is very far from being the national opinion ; and the alte- 
rations and adaptations made in Charles the Second’s time are held any- 
thing but orthodox in the present day. But we shall not enter into the 
question of preference between the rival queens of the French and the 
English stage : the foreign critic does not and cannot understand us. 
But what does our author mean by* saying that u ail Shakspeare’s 
young female characters are formed on one model ?” He might as 
well say that the rose and the violet resemble each other because they 
are both sweet. Take, for example, two placed in similar situations — 
namely, disguised in male attire ; and yet what can be more essen- 
tially different than the characters of Rosalind and Viola ? The last, 
whose heart 

** Tender thought clothes like a dove, 

With the wings of care,” 

dreaming, devoted, silent, but dying of her silence. The first, on the 
contrary, is “a gay creature of the element;” a coquette* who delights 
in teasing the lover, whose danger yet sends the blobd from her cheek — 
witty, sarcastic, with her deeper feelings shrouded as it were in sun- 
shine . 1 What have she and Viola in common ? 

Sept.—> vol. xnvm. no, clxxxix. 
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Bat Shakspeare has always baMa a point for dispute between ours 
And foreign critics. We confess that the present article appears #to us 
a complete Bonder-land of debatable questions. But what shall we say 
of the opinion on the sonnets P— «“ There is more of poetry, imagination 
and melancholy, than sensibility, passion and depth. Shakspeare loved ; 
but he believed no more in love than he believed in any thing else, A 
woman was to him a bird, a zephyr, a flower which charms and 
passes; away." 

We will hot enter on the spirit of the sonnets, because this has 
already been done in so masterly a manner, in the pages of this very 
Magazine, that we need only to refer to the articles of last year, on the 
* Sonnets of Shakspeare,* — a series of papers eloquent and complete, 
and bringing Jout the truth by the light of the imagination. But we 
protest against the light assertion that “ Shakspeare no more believed 
in love, than he believed in anything else !” Why, the very element of 
poetry is faith— faith in the beautiful, the divine, and the true. No 
one was ever great in any pursuit without earnestness, — and who can 
be in earnest without belief? It was from his own heart that Shak- 
speare drew his glorious and his touching creations, of which all 
natiWa attest the truth. Doubt never was and never will be the atmos- 
phere of genius. He had the true poet’s generous reliance on futurity 
when he wrote 

“Not marble, not tbe gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 

And again, 

“Yet do thy worst, old Time : despite thy wrong, 

My love shall in my verse live ever young.” 

Milton, — To this subject Chateaubriand has brought all hid enthu- 
siasm; and his estimate of Milton is infinitely more English — we 
might say more true, than his estimate of Shakspeare. We should say 
this arises from having no standard of comparison by which to try the 
merits of “ Paradise Dost.* * There is nothing like "it in French lite- 
rature, and the critic has no preconceived notions to whose test the 
foreign work must submit. In speaking of the drama, he is fettered by 
early associations of admiration, links as slight as those charmed 
threads Monimia toound the bawds of Thalaba, and asrimpossible to 
break. But in Tending Milton, he is “ fancy free," and has to make 
the rules by which he judges. Moreover, Milton is less national than 
Shakspeare; he belongs more to that apart world of imagination, so- 
lemn and stately, which is to be entered by the ideal facility alone. 
Thus has been produced a fine and elaborate criticism, written in the 
noblest spirit of appreciation. 

” — We confess that we are not surprised to find that Chateau- 

briand does not appreciate Walter Scott, $ever were two minds more 
dissimilar. But the reason that he gives ip very strange : — “ I speak 
m this subject with some vexation, because I, who have described, 
loyOd, sung, and extolled so much the old Christian temples, am dying 
of spleen from hearing them so constantly depreciated. There was left 
me a last illusion — a cathedral s it has been taken from Aie by storm." 

This seems a most extraordinary complaint to make against the 
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poet of Melrose Abbey ; but we may ^safely leave Scott’s reputation to 
its own security. As was said of the royal power, in the celebrated vote, 
of the Commons in George the Third’s time—" It has increased* is 
increasing, and will increase.” v 

Byron.— L ittle is said about the author of " Lara,” excepting 
Chateaubriand’s surprise that he should not ever have been mentioned 
by the English poet. We do not remember any French writer named 
by Byron but Madame de Sta6l, and that was the result of personal 
acquaintance. Byron wanted one element of greatness — that of appre- 
ciation. We refer this to his social education ; and there never was a 
period of worse taste, of falser affectations, and of less generous feeling* 
than the epoch to which he belonged. But to discuss the influence of 
society on Byron’s genius would be too complicated a subject. We 
must bring our observations to a close with the most remarkable page 
in Chateaubriand^ two volumes. The following is an encouraging lite* 
rary picture : — 

Calamities of Genius Milton, proscribed and poor, descended in 
utter blindness to the tomb. Dryden, towards the close of his life, was 
compelled to sell his talents piece-meal to support existence. * Little 
cause have I,’ said he, ‘ to bless my stars for being born an English- 
man. It is quite enough for one century, that it should have neglected 
a Cowley, and seen Butler starved to death.’ Otway, at a later period, 
choked himself with a piece of bread thrown to him to relieve his 
hunger. What were not the sufferings of Ravage, composing at street 
corners, writing his verses on scraps of paper picked out of the kennel, 
•expiring in a prison, and leaving his corpse to the pity of a gaoler, who 
defrayed the expense of his interment ! Chatterton, after being many 
days without food, destroyed himself by poison.” 

No one can deny — no one would think of denying— 'the vast benefit 
which literature has conferred on mankind; and with* what ingratitude 
has it ever been received ! “ The late remorse of love,” the monody and 
the monument, have been, and still are, its guerdon. The most success- 
ful author pays too dear a price for success. We do not believe, in the 
present day, that there is a single popular writer who does not bitterly 
regret the hour he took pen in hand. The fame is far off, and like sun- 
shine seen in the distance, while only the cold wind is felt on the actual 
path. The wider circle think but little of all you have done for their 
gratification, until it is too late to think at all, The nearer circle of 
intimates and acquaintances never forgive the distinction which sepa- 
rates you from themselves. But genius will at last learn the bitter 
lesson of all experience: like everything else in the present day, it will 
be taught to calculate. Its gifted ones will at length 

u compress 
Tho god within them l” 

Fame is but a beautiful classic delusion. The inspiration of the poet 
is like the inspiration of the Delphic oracles: what was once held 
divine is now confessed the promptings of an evil spirit mocking the 
votaries of whom it made victims. We firmf| believe tbit the time is 
fast approaching when no more books will be written, - ; The once writers 
will say — " Why should we sacrifice our whole existence to obtain a 
vain praise, which, after all, never comes sufficiently home to us to be 
enjoyed ? Why should we devote, to this most barren pursuit, industry 

v 2 
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and talent, which, in any other Me, would be certain of that worldly 
success, which, as we live in the world, is the only success to bfs de- 
sired ?” Even poets must at last learn wisdom. The bitterness and 
the hollowness of praise will be perceived ; and then who will be at the 
trouble of writing a book? Again we repeat, the time is fast approaching 
when no more books will be written. 

Note. — The list of “literary calamities*’ is far from being exhausted 
even in the present day. We quote the following letter addressed by*. 
Comte D’Orsay to the Court Journal,” as a practical illustration of 
the above theory : — 

" Sir, — By a judgment of the Cour Royale of Paris, a tedious and 
expensive lawsuit, in which M. Paul de Koek was, in the first instance, 
successful, has been unexpectedly decided against him ; and that cele- 
brated author is not only reduced to sudden destitution by the costa of 
the award, but, in being forbidden the right to publis#a complete col- 
lection of his numerous works, deprived of the hope to repair his loss 
from the resources of his own industry and genius. 

“ Under circumstances so cruel and unforeseen, and in* the full re- 
liance both on the generosity of the British public, and the sympathy 
which unites the cultivators of literature in either country, it is pro- 
posed to open a subscription at Messrs. Ransoms*, Pall Mall East, on 
behalf of the Smollett of France. 

“I have the honour to be, 

“ Your obedient Servant, 

“ A. Cte. D’Orsay.” 

This letter is written in a generous and enlightened spirit : its appeal * 
is made in behalf of poverty and talent. In our time, can such an appeal 
be made in vain ? 

* L. E. L. 


OUR COTTAGE. 


, Some few of us, children and grown, possess 
\A cottage, far remov’d. *Tis in^a glade, 

'Where the sun harbours ; and one side of it 
Listens to bees, another to a brook. 

Lovers, that have just parted for the night, 

Dream of such spots, when they have said their pray’rs,- 
Or some tir’d parent, holding by the hand 
A child, and walking towards the setting sun. 

No news comes here ; no Scandal ; no routine 
Of morning visit ; not a postman’s knock, — 

That double thrust of the long sfcaf of care. 

We are as distant from the world, in spirit 
If not in place, although in CrusoeVlsIe, 

And please ourselves with being ignorant 
Ev’n of the country somfe five miles beyond. 

Our wood's our world, with some few bills and dales. 
And many an alley green, with poppies edg'd 
And flowery brakes, where sails the long blue fly, 
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Whom we pronounce a fairy ; and ’t would go 
Hard with its to be certain he’s not one, 

Such willing children are we of the possible : 

Hence all our walks have names ; some of the Fairies 
And some of Nymphs, (where the brook makes a bath 
In a green chamber, and the turfs half violets,) 

And some of Grim Old Men that live alone. 

And may not be seen safely. Pan has one 
Down in a beech- dell ; ana Apollo another, 

Where sunset in the trees makes strawy fires. 

You might suppose the place pick’d out of books. 
The nightingales, in the cold blooms, are there 
Fullest of heart, hushing our open’d windows ; 

The cuckoo ripest in the warmed thicks. 

Autumn, the princely season, purple-rob'd 
And liberal-handed, brings no gloom to us, * 

But, rich in its own self, gives us rich hope 
Of winter-time ; and when the winter comes, 

We burn old wood, and read old books, that wall 
Our biggest room, and take our heartiest walks 
On the good, hard, glad ground ; or when it mins 
And the rich dells are mire, make much and long 
Of a small bin we have of good old wine ; 

And talk of, perhaps entertain, some friend, 

Whom, old or young, we gift with the same grace 

Of ancient epithet ; for love is time 

With us ; youth old as love, and age as young; 

And stars, affections, hopes, roll all alike 
Immortal rounds, in heaven when not on earth. 
Therefore the very youngest of us all 
Do we call old, — 44 old Vincent,” or 44 old Jule,” 

Or 14 old Jacintha and they count us young, 

And at a very playfellow time of life, 

As *n good truth we are : witness the nuts 1 
We seek, to pelt with, in thy trampled leaves, 
November ; and the merry Christmas ring. 

Hot- fac'd and loud with too much fire and food,— 

The rare excess, loving the generous gods. 

Custom itself is an old friend with us ; 

Though change we make a friend, too, if it come 
To better custom ; nay, to bury him. 

Provided soul be gone, and it be done# 

Rev rently and kindly ; and we then install 
His son, or set a new one in his place ; 

For all good honest customs, from all lands, 

Find welcome here,— seats built up in old elms " 

From France ; and evening dances on the green ; 

And servants (home’s inhabiting strangers) turn'd 
To zealous friends ; and gipsy meals, whose smoke 
Warms houseless glades ; and the good bout Chinese ’ 
At pen and ink, in rhyming summer bow’rs, 

Temper’d with pleasant penalties of wine* 

The villagers lov# #s ; and on Sabbath-days, ^ 

(Such luck is ours, and round harmonious J 
In an old, ivied church (which G^preSfr^,^ ^ >, 
And make a mark for ever of the love 
That by mild acquiescence hears all change , 

And keeps all better'd good 1) no priest iikq ours 
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Utters such Christian lore, so final swell, 

So fit for audience in those flowery dells. 

Not a young heart feels strange, nor old misgives : 
You scarcely can help thinking, that the sound * 
Must pierce with sweetness to the very graves. 

But mark—not the Whole week do we pass thus, — 
No, poi ; whole day, Heav’n, for ease’-sake, forbid ! 
Half of the d<ty (and half of that might serve, 

Were all the world active and just as we) 

Is mix’d with the great throng, playing its part 
Of toil and pain ; we could not relish else 
Our absolute comfort ; nay, should almost fear 
Heav'n counted us not worthy to partake 
The common load with its great hopes for all, 

But held us flimsy trifiers— gnats 1 the sun — 

Made but for play, and so to die, unheav’n’d. 

Oh, hard we work, and carefully we think, 

And much we suffer ! but the line being drawn] 

’Twixt wofk and our earth’s heav’n, well do we draw it, 
Sudden, and sharp, and sweet ; and in an instant 
Are borne away, like knights to fairy isles, 

And close our gates behind us on the world. 

“ And where (cries some one) is this blessed spot ? 
May I behold it? May I gain admittance ?’’ 

Yes, with a thought as we do. 

4 ‘ Woe is me ! 

Then no such place exists !” 

None such to us, 

Except in thought ; but that — 

“ Is true as fiction?” 

Aye, true as tears or smiles that fiction makes. 
Waking the ready heaven in men’s eyes ; — 

True as effect to cause ; — true as the hours * 

You spend in joy while sitting at a play. 

Is there no truth in those ? Or was your heart 
Happier before you went there ? Oh, if rich 
In what you deem life’s only solid goods, 

Think what unjoyous blanks ev'n those would be, 

Were fancy’s light smitten from but your world, 

With all its colourings of your prides,* your gains, 

Your very tgys and tea-cups, — nothing left 
But what you touch, and not what touches you. 

Fancy’s the wealth of wealth, the toiler’s hope, 

The poor man’s piecer-out ; the art of nature, 

Painting her landscapes twice ; the spirit of fact, 

As matter is the body ; the pure gift 
Of heav’n to poet and to child ; which ho 
Who retains most in manhood, being a man 
In all things fitting else, is most a man ; 

Because he wants no human faculty, 

Nor loses one sweet taste of the sweet world. 

Leigh Hunt. 
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LES ENF®NS TKOUVES. 

The world has been growing of late years, so wotidrously phflosophfcitl 
and investigatory, that those idlers upon the surface of the earth, who go 
simply through life with their ears and eyes open, basking in the sunshine 
and luxuriating in the shade, are too often and too roughly required to ren- 
der an account of the tears they are prone to shed, and the smiles they are 
apt to smile. The work-a-day world would appear to be a mere sampler for 
the cross-stitch sewing of pattern-ladies, experimentalists in political eco- 
nomy ; while tho world of dreams is dismissed, sans ceremonie, as ** the 
baseless fabric of a vision/’ by the domineering utilitarians of the day. For 
the rationalist, as well as the schoolmaster, is abroad — tlic rationalist, who 
rules with his iron ferule, circumscribes our wanderings, chastises our emo- 
tions, and deals out our joys and sorrows as per omniscient rules of alge- 
braic science. s' 

“ The primrose on a rivef’s brim,! 

A yellow primrose is to him, 

And it is nothing more !” 

A grove of horse-chestnuts, with its prodigal redundance of delicate blossoms, 
is a superfluous mass of unprofitable timber in his sight ; nay, even the 
cradle-crowded wards of the objects of our present writing — the Hospice des 
Enfans Trouves — is a mere hot-bed of corruption — the source, as well as 
tlic evidence, of national delinquency ! 

The rationalist may be rignt, or, thank Heaven, we, at least, are not 
called upon to wrestle with his arguments. Fate, which has stuck so many 
thorns into our side, spares us the black necessity of legislating for tho 
^crimes or frailties of the human kind. No penal code — no system of prison 
discipline — taxes our frivolous pen with labour and sorrow ; and it may con- 
sequently subscribe to the canonization of St. Vincent do Paul, the patron 
of the destitute orphans of France, without a single scruple of conscience I 
We leave it to Dr. Martineau and MissTuckerman—we beg their respective 
pardons, we would say, Dr. Tuckerman and Miss Martineau — to descant 
upon this unhappy branch of the anti-Malthusian system. Be it ours to 
stand beside the ertfehe of th sUfrQspice, and rejoice in the smiloB of the hun- 
dreds of worse than fatherldjB motherless infants, warmed and fed in the 
bosom of charity, and sucqflBi for the love of mercy? 

The huge, rambling, mf airy hospital of the Rue d’Enfer, which has 
been, for nearly fifty yeaijHpast, devoted by the French government to the 
use of deserted foundling®/ toas formerly a nest of lazy monks, known by 
the name of Les Peres de l Oraioire— the Enfans Trouves being, at that 
time, housed in a miserable dwelling hired of the chapter of Notre Dame, 
adjoining the cathedral, where a cradle, containing one of the little found- 
lings, was constantly exposed, to excite the commiseration of the benevo- 
lent. A widow lady; residing in the neighbourhood, touched by their neg- 
lected condition, chose to receive them into her own habitation; and it was 
there that the virtuous St. Vincent discovered the little innocents to have 
been made an article of infamous traffic by the servants of their pseudo 
benefiictress, grown weary of their gratuitous attendance. In 1683, there- 
fore, he petitioned Government for a safer domicile, and engaged the Sisters 
of Charity to bestow their care upon the unhappy babes* Funds were still 
wanting fur the support of the establishment ; and so many W$fl&$he appli- 
cants, that it came at length to be decided by which should received 
into the new hospital, and which cast forth to parish! Again lid St. Vin- 
cent do Paul preach to the city in their behalf, and petition the Court ; 
and the repulses encountered by the philanthropist in his attempts served 
only to stimulate his zeal. He obtained for the hospital 0 small annuity, ■ 
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gradually increased with the increasing number of foundlings ; and from 
the original allowance of 200/. sterling per annum, the grant mm eventually 
augmented to 1000/., while various asy$j|ms were successively awarded to 
MBr use. Soon after the Revolution, and the abolition of religious orders, 
tne celebrated abbey of Port Royal des Champs was at last converted into a 
lying-in hospital, and the adjoining convent of L'Oratoire bestowed upon 
the Enfant Trtiuvvs ; and it is there that nearly ten of the fifty thousand 
foundlings annually protected by public charity throughout the kingdom, of 
France are at present secured from misery and destitution. Received at all 
bohrs of the day and night, and superintended by the pious sisterhood of 
St Vincent de Paul, with scarcely less than motherly tenderness, the in- 
fants are reared by wet nurses from the provinces, who, after a week’s resi- 
dence in the hospice , withdraw, with several babes under their charge, to 
the country, where they are visited at intervals by the proposes, or agents of 
the establishment. Ailing and weakly children, however, are retained in 
the infirmary of the hospital, for the benefit of medical advice; and at 
twelve years of age, each child is apprenticed to a trade, or consigned to the 
Orphan Asylum. 

Such is the order of ihe establishment. Its aspect how touchingly mourn- 
ful ! You enter the grating of the parloir t and find one or two Sisters of 
Charity engaged with needle-work or a pious book, constantly on the watch 
for the turning of the machine containing the cushion on which the deserted 
children are deposited ; and rarely does an hour elapse, but the feeble wail 
of an infant is heard in that tranquil chamber. The announcing-bell rings, 
the nuns lay aside their work, open a little oven-like door in the wall, 
and, proud to examine the ncw-coraer, inscribe it in the register of the 
hospice, with dates of day and hour, and a particular description ; sometimes 
even with the name affixed to its dress, whether that dress may be the purple 
and fine linen, betraying some child of shame despatched from some noble 
mansion, under a midwife's charge, or the coarse or ragged vestments still 
moist with the tears of a half-starved mother, forced to alienate her last-born 
from her bosom, that she may have leisure and strength to labour for the 
nest. Not unfrequently, a young father and mother are seen to outer the 
parloir , and openly resign their helpless offspring to the care of the nuns, 
with the avowal of their name and misfortunes, and the expression of a hope 
that they may claim back, in happier times, the child they are forced to 
abandon ; — not unfrequently, some unhappy mother who has consigned her 
infant to the turning cradle, and watched its admission into the hospice , 
forces her way after it into the parloir , to take another look — another kiss — 
and breathe upon the forehead of the innocent one last, one final prayer, that 
the world may deal less hardly with it than with the authors of its being. 
Others, more hardened, or perhaps more miserable, King from them with a 
curse the helpless burden on which their vices have entailed the stigma of 
shame, turning away from the receiving-box without a pang— without a 
shudder; and these, but for the benign intervention of St. Vincent de Paul, 
these wretches would probably have become guilty of infanticide ! 

In a corridor opening from the chief entrance of the hospital, stands a 
marble statue of that most Christian of all modern saints, its patron and 
benefactor, holding in his arms a rescued infant, w hile another lies ready to 
perish at his feet — a picture worthily preparing the mind for the inspection 
of the dormitories above, with their rows of cradles, each with a sleeping 
babe cozily nestled in warmth and comfort between the snow-white sheets. 
Laupdries, kitchens, wardrobes, infirmaries-- all are airily distributed and 
actively attended by the vigilant and tenddr-hearted nuns ; and it is curious 
tp notfme womanliness oritature breaking forth in each kind Sister, as she 
points Gh* to the visiter some especial darting — some little one with bluer 
eyes or deeper dimples than the rest— some favourite, who has been won by 
her endearments to smile upon her from between its white curtains as she 
poiifeftei or even to put forth its tiny hand in token of recognition. So should 
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it hjtve smiled upon her who boro it— so should it haftiearossed the ^io^r 
whoso Mood llows in its veins; but she is away —she is labouring or graving 
afar off,$heppy that her infant has found a second mother on whom feean 
lavish its Aft outpourings of tenderness. In general, too, the hospital boasts 
one universal pet — some little toddling thing which haebeen preserved 
through desperate sickness, or undergone some severe accident, till the 
revermde mere, or sceur supkrieure obtains from the directors a permission, 
often removed, to retain it at the hospice for a time, instead of sending it 
back to country nursing. What a fate ! — to be the fbundliii^ of some twenty 
mothers ! Every kiss disputed— every word watched as a miracle by those 
whose attention were otherwise devoted to the unmeaning cries of the ne#ly- 
born, or tho murmurs of the sick and fretful*! 

There was one such idol there, when last we visited the wards of the 
Hospice des Enfans Trouves, — a lovely, little, fair-haired prattler of two 
years old, crawling at the feet of a group of the Sisters, as they sat engaged 
in the wardrobe* mending and making baby-clothes for the establishment; 
and a singular contrast did her sportiveness afford to the subdued demeanour 
of the nuns in their gowns of black serge, and starched and snowy hoods. 
Each, peeping from her work, had a smile to bestow on the gambols of little 
Rosalie; for Rosalie had been rescued, in a half- dying state, from the hands 
of a cruel nurse, whose malefactions were brought to light by the proposes 
in the course of their domiciliary visits ; and when recovering from the fever 
of inanition, which had been expected to end in a deep decline, was found 
so much endeared to her kind protectresses, that she could not easily be 
parted with. Rosalie was voted, in short, too delicate to be entrusted to 
ordinary nursing ; and pretexts were again and again found for delay, sanc- 
tioned, with a smile, by the benevolent registrar and his assistants. 

44 Elle est si gentillo— si gentille 1” pleaded the Sister who accompanied 
us in our survey ; “ et puis cette pauvre petite, clle a tant soufferte ; et 
nuis elle nous aiiue tant ! Ce serait son arret de mort de l'dloigner de 
fhospice; et pour nous autres, je ne sais plus ce que nous deviendrions sans 
notre petite Rosalie !** And it must be admitted that the infantine beauty 
of the child was of rare perfection,— 

(i Making a sunshine in that shady place.” 

“ But yonder little fellow/’— said one of our party, pointing out to o dr 
sober-suited companion, a sturdy boy of about five years old, seated demurely 
on a little stool, to watch, with apparent awe, the industry of the Sisters and 
the sports of his* fair fellow-foundling,— 44 does not appear to have suffered 
from ill health or ill treatment ; yet he lias considerably passed the age for 
remaining here. Is he, too, a favourite ?” 

The boy arrived only last night from the country/’ observed the nun ; 
44 and the peasant-woman you noticed in the courtyard, as so sad-looking 
and dispirited, is liis nurse. Every hour we expect his parents here to take 
him away ; for Alphonse has been claimed, and the poor soul who nursed 
him is ready to break her heart at the notion of parting.” 

44 Tho child has been claimed? — He is, then, the offspring of wealthy 
parents, for whom the motive which induced the concealment of his birth 
no longer exists ?” 

44 By no means !” resumed tho Sister. 44 It has been noted among us, 
that the children of the great— those whom we distinguish, on their arrival, 
by the fineness of their cambric, by some shred of rich lace, or even a costly 
trinket placed among the clothes, as if for the very purpose df, insuring 
future recognition — are never sought again ! It may perhaps J>e the inten- 
tion of the young and criminal mother, in whose heart the ^firft^qpr of her 
child has just awakened the mighty consciousness of maternity* ^ M it at 
some moi?e auspicious moment ;but with such people, the world iUpftg con- 
ventions are all in all. Every day, every hour, serves to weak^ iftdy im- 
pressions and the impulses of nature ; and the sacrifice^ at first deferred to 
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a more convenient season, is at length wholly laid aside as romantic and un- 
achievable. ‘The child is now too old, and must have gtfbwii familiarized 
with low society and degrading habits. Its sphere, degraded by circum- 
stances, has became second nature ; it would be cruel to alter its condition !’ 
argue the nobbi er the opulent who have been tempted to abandon their 
babes to our tmaefr care/' 

“ And AlpfyonSeds happier, then, than to have been nobly born ?*’ 

“ Far happier ; for his parents are willing to profit by the first glimpse of 
sunshine viste® their destiny, to reknit the broken ties of outraged nature. 

J myself was the Sister Who happened to receive that boy in the parloir , on 
feibfi rst admittance. I remember it well— a raw night m November ; and, 
even close besido the stove allowed us to sit up by during the winter, the 
coldness of the night air was hard to bear. And when the ringing of the 
bell announced to me that a babe was deposited, and I rose to receive the 
poor little bantling into my arms, so distinctly did I hear the sobs and wail- 
ing of the woman who had brought it to the hospice , and who stood loitering 
and bemoaning herself beneath the window, that somehow or other I could 
not but ask leave from the porter to open the gate (though contrary to all 
our rules and regulations), and admit her into the parloir . Poor soul! 
chilly and bleak as was the weather, she had but tlio thinnest and scantiest 
rags to cover her,* — it was plain that she had bestowed the best of her 
wardrobe upon the child ! And down she went on her knees to thank me 
for allowing her to look upon its little face again, begging only permission 
to pass the remainder of the night with me in my watch— the last night it 
would bo given her to bestow her tending upon her babe 1” 

“ Poor creature !— Poor and miserable mother !” 

“ Poor and miserable, indeed !— I protest to you that it chilled the very 
heart within me to see her skinny hands outspread to caress the little rosy 
urchin which God and nature had nourished ; and when, with the tears rolling 
down her wasted cheeks, she asked leave (on seeing me prepare food for the 
infant) to try and bestow on it once more the blessing of its mother s milk, 

I fed the half-starved woman with the simple nutriment prepared for our 
foundlings, and almost trembled when I saw her devour it like one who had 
well nigh forgotten the taste of food ! — * But for this/ said she, * hut that I 
have no longer nourishment to give my child, God be my witness, I would 
never have abandoned it. J could not see it die !’ "You may believe, Sir, 
that I strove to reconcile her to the resolution she lmd taken !‘* 

“ And to re -assure her as to the treatment awaiting her babe. And yet, 

I doubt whether you can have found words to reply to all the questions she 
must have asked, or satisfy the misgivings that disturbed a mother s mind?*’ 

“ You may well say so ! Long as was that dreary winter’s night, it ‘ 
scarcely sufficed for me to listen to all her charges— all her entreaties. And 
when morning began to dawn and it becamejnecessary to prepare for remov- 
ing the little creature into a vacant cradle in the dormitory, the kisses be- 
stowed by that unhappy woman on the cheeks, forehead, hands, feet, of her 
own and only, would have melted a heart of iron. She seemed as if 
admiring its beauties for the first time ; conned over its little limbs as if 
impressing its image indelibly in her mind ; pressed it to her wasted breast, 
clung to it, clasped it, till I was fain to force her to quit the hospice , before 
the superiors were astir, from whom I might have experienced a severe re- 
buke lor the unauthorized indulgence I had granted her.” 

“ They could not have, found the heart to rebuke such an exercise of Chris- 
tian mercy ! How could you have acted otherwise ?” 

“ The regulations of our house are peremptory,” replied the nun. “ Every 
infringement is an error. For that time, however, I escaped without ehas- 
tiaerow; and merely submitted myself to the voluntary penance of rising 
tip houraearlier than usual for thirty following mornings, as an expiation 
ofmy faults/* r 

“ Faults /'* we irresistibly exclaimed. 
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But at that moment a young smur converse entering the vrarbrobe, with a 
light stegMid joyous countenance, Whispered something to out conductress, 
and taking little Alphonse by the hand, was about to lead him away* 

u Stay a little, Sceur | Agnes* interposed my pious companion; and the 
eager parting embraces Which Rosalie rushed forward to bestowon her com- 
panion, favoured the project of delay. “ Have the young couple affixed 
their signature to the registers in the Chancery?-— have att theUeeessary 
forms been completed?” ‘ u > . * 

u All ; they are waiting impatiently for tt sight of the bey.” 

“In a minute 1 I could wish that poor Manon his nurse were present at 
the meeting, in order to reconcile her to the loss of her nursling. She 
would see at once that, dearly as she has loved him, no love is like a mo- 
there love. I, too, plead my right to witness their first interview. So 
return, ma chere smur , and persuade them to await the child a minute in 
the garden ; and from the windows of the refectory, this gentleman, as 
as myself, may experience the gratification of beholding their joy without 
imposing a restraint on their presence.” 

It was not, however, joy unmixed we were called upon to witness. Al- 
phonse. in his progress towards the shady avenue of embowering chestnut 
trees adjoining the hospice where his parents were invited by Smur Agnes 
to wait his coming, had unluckily stumbled on his Norman nurse, from 
whom he had boon that morning parted for the first time. To talk to 
him of father or mother, at such a moment, was like prating of kings or 
queens ! To him, the name of parents was an empty sound— for he had 
been an abandoned child — a foundling. Manon — his good Manon— his 
dear Manon— his Maman Manon, — was all in all to Alphonse ; and, attach- 
ing himself to her apron, he stoutly refused to be separated from lier, or to 
follow the guidance of Sister Agnes, There was but one remedy ; Manon 
herself must become his conductress, and force him towards his parents ! 
But this interesting altercation had unluckily passed sufficiently near them 
for the whole truth to become painfully apparent. The tender heart of the 
agitated mother was convulsed to anguish. Her disappointment was too 
great for her to bear ; and ere her husband could step forward to her sup- 
port, she rolled on tho sand at his fdet, with the blood gushing from her lips 
and nostrils l 

It now became our sad task to assist in bearing the unhappy woman into 
tho hospice ; nor was it till after the lapse of an hour, and the most active 
and skilful aid on the part of the terrified sisterhood, that her senses were 
completely restored. TO us the whole scene was singularly striking. It was 
tho first time we had chanced to see the lancets wielded by a female hand; 
and the grave but benign demeanour of the Sisters of Charity fortned a cu- 
rious contrast with the voluble distress of the poor bright-faced, rude-handed, 
loud-voiced Norman peasant— the innocent authoress of the mischief. At 
our suggestion, however, the good woman withdrew from the chamber before 
tho opening eyes of tho distressed mother began to search around for hor 
son ; and Alphonse, whose iittlo heart had been moved by the reproach of 
tho nuns that hd had inflicted pain upon his mother, no less than by tho 
sight of her sufferings, crept towards her, and locked his hand in hers, os it 
hung half-lifeless from the bed on winch she had been deposited. 

Fortunately our carriage was in waiting at the gates of the hospice , and 
afforded a pretext of aiding in tho transportation of the enfeebled woman to 
her own home, by which we were enabled to obtain a further insight into her 
strange eventful history. The road from the Rue d’Enfer to the environs 
of the Faubourg da Temple proved sufficiently long to give leisure for assur- 
ances of sympathy and interest, which eventually served to secure in return 
the confidence of the young couple. We were invited to a repetition Of our 
accidental visit; admitted to offer advice touching the most aivisable mode 
of winning the affections of the little foundling without inducing a sentiment 
of ingratitude towards the good Manon ; and became, in short, part and 
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parcel of the family council a post of honour enabling us to offer, confi- 
dentially, to our readers, the following particulars of “ an owe* true tale M of 
human suffering. • 

Florentine Raulain was the only daughter of a wealthy farmer of Lower 
Brittany* and shared with one brother, a few years older than herself, the 
doating^ection of her parents. The hereditary farm of old Raulain, si- 
touted i^pne of the pastoral districts of the province, was of no very consi- 
derable extent But although it was his pleasure and pride to reside in the 
old rathbUng dwellingf-houses of Franchetour, with its ill-built offices and 
inconvenient distribution, his chief revenues were derived from the cultiva- 
tion of extensive lands, belonging to the noble house of La Tour Clairval, 
whose magnificent cMteau stood within a league of the farm. It consti- 
tuted, indeed, a curfgps characteristic in the old farmer, that the self-import- 
ance with which he Sbnounced himself to belong to one of the most ancient 
m*d independent families in the province, was scarcely secondary to that 
with which he manifested his subjection to the suzerainty of the Comte de 
Clairval ; he was as proud of declaring himself the chief tenant of the great 
loyalist lord of that part of the country, as of being the proprietor of Franche- 
tour. It was true he had many motives for triumph in his servitude and its 
results. At the period of the first Revolution, Victor Raulain, then a stout 
young man of five-and-twenty, and possessed of considerable influence in 
the neighbourhood, had done much to preserve the Chateau de Clairval from 
pillage and destruction ; and after the execution of the old Count, and the 
emigration of his family, had even become a sort of Jidei-commis , the osten- 
sible purchaser of the Clairval estates, when they were confiscated and sold 
as national property ; and the manner in which this delicate trust had been 
executed, and eventually given up on the erasure of the family name from the 
list of proscription, created the strongest bonds of mutual confidence between 
master and tenant. For it was well known that the fannor of Franchetour 
had not been debarred by want of means from becoming the bom fide lord*of 
the castle and its dependencies ; and that he would have regarded it as little 
less than sacrilege to have trenched a single acre upon the proprietorship of 
ground so hallowed. The sentiment of loyalty and vassalship, supposed to 
be peculiar to his native province, was, in fact, remarkably developed in 
Raulain, although aiFordin^^ittle distinction in tho neighbourhood of 
Franchetour, where the Almighty in the Heavens— a Bourbon on the 
throne — and a Clairval at the Ch&teau La Tour, — formed, in the estimation 
of that simple peasantry, only progressive demonstrations of the same all- 
ruling Power. There Vendee-ism partook of a more than fanatic spirit. 

It will easily bo understood that the population of such a district entertained 
at best but a hollow allegiance to the Imperial sway. Raulain and his wife, -• 
indeed, submitted themselves with comparative cheerfulness to the rule of 
one who had been the means of restoring to them the beloved Clairval 
family, driven forth to exile by the misrule of the Republic; but they re- 
joiced to see the lords of that noble line hold themselves aloof from the court 
of the Tuileries, not only because it secured their residence in their native 
province, but as affording encouragement to the staunchness of their own 
Bourbonism. Nevertheless, the natural vanity of the Frenchman prevailed 
at times even over the loyalty of the Breton ; and there were moments when 
the columns of the “ Moniteur ” caused the old man’s eyes to glisten wdth 
delight w hile noting the lawless progress of the armies of his country over 
the trampled fields of foreign lands. A different view of the case presented 
itself, indeed, from the moment that Victor, his only son, attained the age to 
be included in the Imperial conscription. Not that Raulain of Franchetour 
lacked the means of redemption or the inclination to apply them to the pur- 
chase of a substitute ; but available remplapants were becoming every day 
more scarce, and young Victor unluckily displayed every disposition to profit by 
the first opportunity that might present itself to exchange the ploughshare 
for the lance ; for Victor was, in fact, un enfant de la Involution -- born at 
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the moment of the great conflict between ancient abuses and moral enlight- 
enment, so as to enjoy the benefit of its results, without having witnessed 
the fearfol crimes accompanying the struggle ; and opening his eyes f ot the 
first time to the progress or public events, at a time when the names of 
Marengo arid Austerlitz Shed a meteoric light over the history of his native 
country, dazzling the young, and misleading the unwary. Over the mind 
of the young aspirant, accordingly, the supremacy of the Ch&teau de ClairvtP 
and the influence of the family obtained but limited ^consideration ; and it 
was a blind reliance on the part of the old farmer which induced him to hope 
that, in the event of an unlucky number falling to the shate of his boy, the 
remonstrants of the Comte de Clairval would suffice to induce Victor s ac- 
ceptance of a remplapant at a cost severely injurious to Jhe interests of hjs 
family, ') * 

% Victor, on the contrary, had long been weary of the monotonous obscurity 
of his destinies, and impatient of the abject subjection of his parents to the 
magnet of the district ; for the Comte dc Clairval, one of the emptiest and 
vainest of mankind, blindly unconscious of the progress of intellectual en- 
lightenment operating around him, continued to exact from his tenants the 
same Helot-like homage as from his domestic servants, and frotoi his do- 
mestic servants the sycophantic servility of slaves. Even over the Raulains, 
who, although occupants of a portion of his lands, were wholly independent, 
he affected to exercise the authority of the an aim seigneur de village ; and 
Victor’s heart swelled indignantly within him when at length he beheld the 
unmeaning arrogance of the Count aped by his sons and daughters — when 
he found himself treated as a clod of the valley by Count Amedeo, a youth 
of his own age— -or saw his pretty sister, Florentine, exposed to the cold de- 
rision of the daughters of the house of La Tour Clairval. 

The results of this irritation of spirit were more natural than commend- 
able. Victor, who for once*had submitted to the decree of his father, and hav- 
ing been drawn a conscript, accepted a substitute, would not hear of a second 
pecuniary sacrifice when, three years afterwards, a black number fell once 
more to his lot. 44 There is a fate in this P was his ^voluntary exclama- 
tion when the result of the Hr age was declared. “ My fortunes evidently 
lie in the field of battle — the vicissitudes of a soldiers career will better suit 
this impetuous spirit of mine than the monotonous dronery of rural life ; 
and many are the things which convince mo that, should I remain at 
Francbetour, serious altercations might arise betwixt myself and my father; 
—this time, therefore, he the chance upon my head !” And without peril- 
ling the tfsolutyjn he had taken, by an interview with his family, or so much 
as obeying the commands of the Count de la Tour- Clairval, that he would 
instantly repair tqdthc chfiteau to be lectured, hectored, and reprimanded, 
away went Victor Kaulain— staff in hand, and a cockade in his cap, to attend 
the general muster at the chef lieu of the department ; and, lo ! within 
three months of the day productive of so many tears at Franclietour, and 
such an outbreak of indignation at the chateau, Victor received his first 
wound on the banks of the “ dark-rolling Danube P 

Meanwhile, of those whom he had left behind, Florentine was the most to 
be pitied. His father and mother wero greatly incensed by his departure ; 
more especially on account of the insubordination that had been evinced by 
the young conscript against the authority of the descendant of the patron of 
his forefathers, but his sister was afflicted by his absence. He was, in fact, 
her friend — her sole solace and companion. Victor not only possessed 
an intelligent and aspiring frame of mind, but had been permitted by his 
father to acquire some smattering of scholarship at the Lyc&e of Rena&s* (in 
order to conduct the business of the farm on a more regular system than old 
Jlaulain’s ignorance had hitherto introduced,) where he had contrived to 
turn his time sufficiently to account, to overstep the vulgar limits of know- 
ledge tacitly assigned him by his parents. He was even enabled, on his 
return to Franchetour, to extend to his young sister some portion of his 
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recent acquirements, and Florentine, hitherto restricted to the domestic 
avocations which had formed the business of her mother’s life of drudgery — 
the dairy-work, and spinning and bleaching of the farm— had the happiness 
of owing her .first rudiments of education to the brother whom she loved. 
Nor were the old people jealous of the time she bestowed on her books, and 
Which she took care they should have no reason to miss from the execution 
of her pustomary tasks. But now the indulgent preceptor, the kind com- 
panion, was gone ; and Florentine was left alone to her apprehensions for 
ms safety— to the murmurs of her parents against his unftHal wilfukiess, as 
well as to the contumely of the family of Clairval ; for it soon appeared that 
the Countess and her two daughters were as much disposed tf resent the 
presumption of their farmer’s daughter in learning to read and write, as the 
baseness of Victor Raulain in devoting his services to the government of 
Napoleon Buonaparte. 

It afforded at least some comfort to the dispirited girl, that her brother did 
not devote them without effect. In the course of his first campaign, young 
Raulain had an opportunity of distinguishing himself under the eye of the 
Emperor ; in the socond, he had the happy fortune of obtaining hi croix des 
braves ; and Florentine felt herself armed against the cold looks and haughty 
interrogations of the ladies of the chateau, when they visited the farm to 
bargain for fresh honeycomb, and demand what news of the conscript. 
Other vexations, however, were in store ibr her. A son of the house-steward 
of the Comte de Clairval, smitten perhaps no. less with her excellent quali- 
fications as a thrifty housewife than with her pretty face and promised dower, 
thought proper to demand her hand in marriage ; and as the Clairval family 
deigned to support his suit, the old farmer gave a conditional assent to the 
proposals of Prosper Anguie. But Florentine happened to entertain strong 
prejudices against this pretender to her hand. Previous to Victor's depar- 
ture, her brother bad repeatedly pointed him out to her abhorrence, *a® tfis- 
solute, violent, and vindictive ; and there was a betrayal of ..ferocity ^ the 
glances of his eye, which overpowered her timid nature^ vi vague appre- 
hensions* It was unnecessary to disguise from parents ^kind; either her 
aversion, or its motives ; but old Raulain, unwilling to offend his patrons at 
the ch&teau by an absolute rejection of their protege, contented himself with 
pleading Florentine s youth and general objections to matrimony ; granting 
permission, meanwhile, to Prosper to attempt the courtship, on condition 
that if, within a twelvemonth, he did not succeed in overcoming her repug- 
nance, he would quietly abjure his pretensions. * 

Prosper Anguie, his father and friends, smiled while they listened to these 
terms ; for the young man was, without question, the gayest, best-looking, 
best-dressed, and best-mannered suitor likely to fall tqj|the share of the 
fastidious damsel of Franchetour ; and none of them doubted, and least of 
all the hero of the romance, but that within the given period Florentine 
Raulain would surrender herself at discretion to be the bride of her self- 
sufficient admirer. 

Circumstances, indeed, appeared to favour their view of the case. Pros- 
per, aware how much his chance of securing the hand of the co-heiress of 
the wealthy Breton farmer depended on the steadiness of his conduct and 
mildness of his demeanour during his year of probation, assumed a virtue 
where be had it not ; laid aside, or seemed to lay aside, his habits of dis- 
sipation and impetuosities of temper, and, instead of being heard of at fSUs 
and fairs as a brawler in wine-houses, or dicer in booths, was found seated, 
evening after evening during the winter, within the vast chimney-corner of 
Fr&hehetovir ; or, during the summer, amused himself with pruning the 
luxuriant shoots of the vines overhanging the trellice of a garden-seat known 
by the name of Florentine’s bower. All this was flattering enough ; and 
the fair object of his worship began to fear that she should no longer find 
reasonable objections to a suitor who, she knew not why, still remained per- 
sonally distasteM to her. But when Prosper, finding his sighs and glances, 
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bis courtesies and attentions, insufficient to achieve the conquest to which 
he had devoted himself, he w|#ely hit upon a last resource, which succeeded 
beyond his utmost expectations* He made it the business of his life to pro- 
cure the earliest and most ample information concerning the movements of 
the grand army, more especially concerning the detachment in which 
Victor Jtaulaiu was serving ; and scarcely a week passed but he contrived to 
bring tidings to the farm, gratifying to the pride, or soothing to the terrors of 
Florentine and her family. 

Nevertheless, his evil genius still prevailed. He cduld not bring himself 
to recbld all the good he heard of the character and conduct of a man whose 
enmity towards himself he suspected, and with reason, to be the origin of 
the protraction of his suit ; and very seldom could he he induced to win th» 
heartfelt thanks and glowing smile of Florentine for his tidings of the proweif 
of her beloved brother, without attempting to dim the lustre of Victors feats 
by anecdotes of the superior heroism of one of his brother soldiers, a certain 
Alphonse D6ricourt— -the very Bayard of worsted -lace — on whom the Em- 
peror had bestowed, on the field of battle, a decoration taken from his own 
breast. But though Florentine likened grudgingly to these recitals of the 
valour of a stranger placed in onvious comparison with that of her beloved 
brother, she was grateful for circumstantial detail# which she could not 
otherwise obtain. She loved to hear of the marchings and countermarchings 
of the division in which Victor was included-^of the renown of the generals 
under whom he servod— of the position assigned them in the ranks of the 
grande armfe*** till at length she began lo forgive the said Alphonse Dfiri- 
court the fame which seemed to be in some measure shared by her brother ; 
and to feel gratefully and almost affectionately inclined towards the bringer 
of glad tidings. 

She taught herself to smile upon* Prosper in return for his intelligence, 
and began to rejoice whenever she caught a glimpse of his person entering 
the arched gateway of the farm. ;• ^ -v;* 

This gradual change of feeling towards him did not, however, operate 
advantageously on the conduct of one whose character was still unaltered. 
Already weary of the self-denial he had imposed on himself, young Anguie 
returned to his original habits of libertinism; at first secretly and with 
measure, but not without the usual evil consequences attendant on such* 
relapses. His idle companions, pleased to win him back after a pitifhl or 
simulated reformation, exerted themselves to the utmost to render his former 
ways, ways of added pleasantness, involved him in a thousand follies, and 
soon inspired him with new vices and wilder wickedness. Still, through all 
. his indiscretions, Prosper was cautious to keep up appearances at the farm : 
however his nights might pass, lie was c&reful that a portion of every day 
should be devoted, as usual, to Florentine and Franclietour; and that his 
misdemeanour should be perpetrated only in presence of thoso who enter- 
tained no connexion with the Kaulain family. He knew it to be tho interest 
of many of liis associates to whom he owed considerable sums of money, to 
guard from the suspicions of his future father-in-law the fact that he was a 
gambler, a drunkard, and a brawler, and doubted not that his personal 
influence was now sufficiently established to secure his prosperous marriage; 
part of Florentine’s dowry being already* devoted to the payment of his debts, 
and speculations being entertained among the ruffians, his companions, con- 
cerning the remaining moiety of old Raulain’s property, which the chances 
of war were so likely to throw into the hands of her husband. For the 
disasters of the imperial army were now, in spite of the deceptions bulletins 
of government, becoming generally discussed; and the calamities of tho 
Russian campaign had for some time past driven sleep from the pillow of 
Florentine Raulain, and peace from the hearthside of Franehetour, At 
length, from had to worse, the very worst bitfught consolation : the imperial 
eagle fell to the earth— lost, though not dishonoured. And the last tidings 
of the army brought by Prosper to tho farm announced Napoleon to be a 
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captive, the allies to be triumphant in the capital, and the fyvtiMf&t Olairval 
off to the Pas de Calais, to welcome back the Bourbops tie the throne of 
France. It was a mingled yarn, but good seemed to [preponderate; for 
Victor might now be expected home again, and a letter in ms own hand- 
writing soon certified the fact that his furlough was obtained, and that be 
might shortly he expected in Bretagne. From that moment, half poor 
Florentine's days were passed on a green hill-side overlooking the high 
road, from whence she hoped to be the first to note the arrival of her 
brother. , * 

And the first she was l Hers was the first ear that caught the well- 
known toiies of his manly voice, measuring his footsteps on the causeway by 
t&e refraino? a military air ; while, with his knapsack on his shoulder, and 
police stuck gallantly on his head, he took his way towards 
~ Franchetoi&^rom the Croix de St. Mar the, where he had been deposited 
by the diligence de Rennes. But she was amazed to perceive that Victor 
was not alone although superior in fortune and condition to the majority 
of his comrades, she krie#$te was the last man on earth to affect the enervate 
appendage of a serving-man ; nor was the figure by which he was accom- 
panied by any means characteristic of a degree inferior to his own. But she 
gave herself no time to ponder on the case ; with the swiftness of a roe, 
Florentine filed down the bill-side, and amid mutual exclamations of “'My 
sister !” “ My dear brother !” was locked in the arms of Victor. At last 
came the moment of explanation, and “ My friend Alphonse D6ri court, who 
has corai to pass a month with us at the old farm/’ served as sufficient 
interpretation of the mystery. 

Who now so happy as the family at Franchetour ? Even the old farmer 
was willing to pardon the former petulance of his boy, while lie listened to 
the recitals of the two young soldiers, and began to fancy that the eagle 
might have formed as exciting a national emblem as the Jleur de In and ♦the 
drapeau blanc; more particularly when young Victor half assented to his 
proposition that, should the peace prove permanent, his discharge should be 
purchased by a substitute, that he might return to settle at once in the bosom 
of his family. For Victor Raulain, amid the perils and hazards, the crosses 
and vexations of a soldier's life, had almost forgotten the minor annoyance 
derivable from the influence of the Clairval family ; and had so long been 
comparatively independent, as scarcely to apprehend that his thriving and 
happy family could still remain subjected to little less than feudal tyranny. 

llivas not till the return of evening brought the arrival of Prosper An- 
gola ; and % single glance of the eyes, now habituated to scan and scru- 
tinize the,way$ of man and woman, assured Victor that the son of the 
Clairval vim ire d'hotel came not only as a lover, but as a lover was 
received, and* a cloud gathered upon the brow .of the young soldier. He 
had cherished other hopes — other views for his lister; had more than once 
whispered to Alphonse in the hour of cheer succeeding the hour of danger, 
“ Thou , and thou only, gbalt be the husband of Florentine nor could he 
now refrain from seizing the earliest opportunity to take her apart and ques- 
tion her how it had chanced that, after all his warnings, she should have 
ventured to pledge her affections to a libertine such as Anguitf ? Prosper, 
too, could, not have been seen in a less favourable light than on the evening 
in question. To behold a strsf|£er*-a young and handsome stranger, in- 
stalled under Raulain’s roof, 'whs' naturally irritating to his feelings f but the 
discovery that the interloper was mme other than the Alphonse D6ricourt, 
so often the subject of his enthusiastic encomiums, filled him with distrust 
apd Consternation, Already he discerned a rival, and a rival favoured 
by Victor, in the fine, frank, open-hearted hussar; and turned aside, 
gloomy and unrejoiemg, when he saw all beside gladsome and gay at Fran-* 
chetour. # 

There is nothing so difficult, so impossible, as for the ungenerous and 
artful to enter into the impulses of an honourable and ingenuous nature ; 
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Had Prosper, on discovering the unabated, dislike of his future brother-in- 
law, addressed him with spirit and candour, saying, “ Such and such 1 Was 
when you quitted the country ; but time has wrought a change in my ,cba- 
racter r tfnd should 1 be so happy as to become the husband of Florentine ' 
all shall be well in our household, and orderly in our career* -«CjBve me yoiir 
hand, Victor, and think better of your future brother,"-— the prejudices of 
young Rnulam would have given way before the frankness of the appeal ; 
but Prosper urns deeply conscious that time had wrought no revolution in 
his character, and, dreading the clear-sighted investigations of a, brother’s 
love, chose to envelop his intentions in sullen silence, where he could not 
hope to win by conciliation. 

The morrow came, and even the devoted vassal was disgusted by the airs 
of disdain with which the household of the Comte de la.Tour-Clairval saw 
fit to mark their consciousness of the return of his son. He felt that Vlew^ 
was covered with the scars of honourable wounds receivedinthe defence W 
his country ; and for a moment rose so far superior to his prejudices, as to 
assert that it mattered little under wliat ensign of victory the distinction had 
been achieved. He even turned a deaf, or scornful ear to the inquiry of the 
elder Angui6— the grey-headed steward— whether it was his intention to 
convert Franchetour into a barrack for the invalided minions of the Corsi- 
can ; and on the query being reiterated, sternly replied that “Alphonse 
D6ricourt was neither an invalid nor a minion, but a gallant soldier, the 
chosen friend of his only son.'’ 

“ And it may be the Ihture husband of your only daughter,” sneered the 
intendant. 

“ That's as she herself decides !*’ replied the old man, unblenchht|ly. But 
although he did not choose the arrogant Anguie to discern the discomfiture 
which such an insinuation had produced in his mind, it must be owned that, 
on that day, he regarded with less than his usual complaisance the hand- 
some friend of Victor scafed beside his domestic board. He said not a word, 
however, indicative of so inhospitable a sentiment ; and if moved to reply 
w ith petulance to certain comments hazarded by Alphonse on the shark- 
like eagerness of the Glairval faftiily in following the vessel of the state, 
now that a share of its pelf and provisions was likely to be appropriated to 
their rapacity, he did not avoid, even to himself, the motive of his ill- 
humour. He might have been as discourteous as he chose, and- Alphonse 
would have heeded it not ; for he felt that already Florentine smiled upon 
him ; already saw in him all she had dreamed of as most attractive 
in a lover— most endearing in a husband. He was Victor himself, Victor, 
less rough, less irritable; he was Victors friend too, her father's guest, and 
.soon her own infatuated adorer. To avow his attachment, even to her 
brother, however, was out of the question ; for old Raulain made no secret 
of his engagements with Prosper Angui6 ; and as Florentine had at present 
uttered no declaration of her intentions to profit by her father’s sanction, and 
discard, at the close of the twelve months of probation, the suitor who, in 
the course of the first six months, had undoubtedly made some advances in 
her favour, delicacy sealed the lips of all parties concerned. The farmer, 
meanwhile, did not interfere to prevent his daughter accompanying the two 
friends when they proceeded on their fishing expeditions by the side of those 
bright brooks intersecting the shady pastures of the neighbourhood of Fran- 
chetour ; and Florentine and Alphonse often sat together under the hazel- 
bushos, listening to the thrush and blackbird, or watching the silent progress 
of the blossomy summer hours, while Victor reckoned, with triumphant 
pride* the weight of his basket of trout or grayling, apparently ^Satisfied that 
his friend was reciting the hair- breadth ’scapes of their mutual Campaigns, 
and Bis sister (like the gentle lady wedded to the, Moor), seriously Inclining 
her etfe to listen. And when, on tneir return home w ards, between the green 
thickefa ef the bocag&, the lovers lingered together, behincl, and out of 
Victor’s sight, he did not trouble himself to turn and Seeftthem, but pa* 
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tieritly awaited their coming tip to, join him ; concluding that they were 
amusing themselves gatherin jafftom this thorn hushes thetufts rf^wool left 
thereby his father's flock on their road to the pasture#; tic pulling down 
brandies of pale wild honeysuckle* to adorn the brows of the lovely Flo- 
rentine. ^ , , 

-^Need it hh recorded that, while in the course of similar expeditions, the 
friendship Of. the three daily strengthened and increased, the hatred of the 
all btit defeated Prosper Angui6 grew darker and more vindictive. At first 
he attempted to mingle in their sports and pleasures, hut soon found himself 
utterly repulsed by the indifference of their demeanour*, and the' fourth of 
a paHie quarrte, of which three members alone are congenial to each other, 
has assuredly a Part to play, far beyond the patience of a man unaccustomed 
to control, his irregularities of tempef* At the farm, arid. under the 
sanction Of the elder Raulain, he enjoyed greater advantages; and, still 
treated by the father and mother as the affianced lover of their daughter, 
sometimes ventured on words and looks addressed tp Florentine, which pro- 
voked against himself words and looks Of a far less gefctle nature on the 
part of Alphonse D^ricourt. 

It was in the course of ope of these evening re-unions, when one or two 
neighbours bad been united at Franchetour in commemoration of the Vigil 
of St. Roch; a popular patron of that part of the country, whose f&tc was 
to be duly celebrated in the little town of BeauchiUel, at two leagues dis- 
tance from the farm, on the following day, that old Raulain happened to let 
fall a word or two expressive of his reliance of the completion of his daugh- 
ter's engagements with Anguie s son, at the close of the year ; Prosper 
himself was not present at the moment of this startling declaration, which 
was doubtless intended as a word of warning to the presumptuous young 
soldier, who, in spite of his frank avowals of poverty, was evidently be- 
ginning to cherish hopes of obtaining the band and affections of Floren- 
tine, Ndt I hoWever; did Alphonse hazard expressive of surprise *or 
disappointment; but, though waiting a calmer hour to appeal to the friend- 
ship of Victor, and the tender mercies of his father, his vexation found vent 
in a different channel. Above the baseness of breathing an insinuation 
against the absent Prosper, he took upon himself a soldier s privilege of 
pledging a health to the Captain of Elba, of deriding Bouribofls Uttd Sour- 
bonists ; and, above all, of including in his sneers the house of La Tour- 
Clairval, and its magnifico of a steward. Heated by the convivialities of 
the evening, rto less than by the unexpected hint of old Raulain, he was not 
to be silenced by the remonstrances of Victor, the entreaties of Florentine, 
or the angry gestures of the guests. Even when the farmer harshly com- 
manded him to silence, and bade him remember in whose presence he was 
standing, it was not till still more angry words had passed between himself 
and Victor (who felt compelled to stand forth the champion of his father), 
that the intemperate lover could be induced to hold his peace. 

The scene was a painful one to all parlies. But on the following morning 
the two friends were to set forth together, to the town of Beauchiltcl, to 
assist in the celebration of the fete ; and, before their departure, Victor volun- 
tarily pledged himself to his father and mother, and above all, to Florentine, 
that he would profit by their excursion, to hold a conversation with Dtfricourt 
likely to preclude all possibility of a recurrence of hi* offence. The bright 
sun of an early autumnal morning shone upon the "two friends us they 
issued forth together from the farm ; and Florentine and her mother stood at 
the gate, nodding and greeting till they were out of sight. 

Toward^ evenyig both stood there again, looking out smilingly and* con- 
fidently fjt$ their return ; for the mother and daughter having declined 
taking in the day’s amusements, the two young men had mutually 
agreed to tfest contented with the enjoyment of the morning's diversions, a 
mr I'ewi on the Loire, foot-races, mdts de cocagne, and similar 
pastimes, without absenting themselves from Franchetour for the sake of 
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the Mfynim dance, But it seemed tb$ their resolutions had heeu ®*for- 
tilled { m twilight came, and yet they lingered ? and night closed inland 
still they were away. Florentine grew uneasy, but said nothing; while old 
Raulttin, without experiencing a moment's uneasiness, found mudh to say ; 
blaming his sou for his love of idle dissipation, ap£ blaming Alphonse Us 
the misleader of his son. It was in vain that Florentine kept protesting the 
next, the very next, would bring them back. The usual hour of rest ar- 
rived, hut no revellers from the fair of Beauch&tel; and Raulatn, as he 
passed into his bed-room for the night, turned towards, bis daughter, to 
observe, with significant petulance,—** So much as you have always found to 
urge against Prosper Anguid’s love of wassailing, admire now. this soldier, 
for whom you would desert him; he is at heart £ greater libertine P 
And Florentine found not a word to utter in reply ; for she Was weeping 
bitterly. , •?/,, .ft Tv, . *'\ 

The next morning, before daybreak, she was against the gate, peering 
out with swollen eyes through the dim twilight ; for still were the truants 
absent from the farm. Not a soul, however, was visible, on the deserted 
road, nor was there a foot-print on the untrodden dust. She looked again 
and again, till her eyes were strained to blindness, but again and again in 
vain ; when at, last she discerned the sound of coming voices on the air, and 
saw at a distance the shadow of advancing figures ; but not, alas ! the two 
she watched for, nor any twain were there. It was a crowd, a trampling and 
dense multitude that approached the farm — some talking, others weeping : 
and four among the throng, four strong men in the midst, bearing forward a 
dark and heavy object. The young girl closed those eyes so long overstrained 
to watch ; — she dreaded, she knew not what she trembled, she knew not 
why grew fain ty and clung, sh6 knew not where ; — and, at length, faltered 
a wild inquiry for explanation, she knew not unto whom, 

» But the words uttered in reply were equally incoherent, equally incon- 
clusive injher ears ; for, although they distinctly asseverated, “ Behold, we 
bring home the body of Victor thy brother, who has been slain on the hill- 
side ; and Alphonse Dcricourt, the murderer, is in custody for the crime.’’ 
Florentine had no belief for assertions so extravagant. 

Why linger out the tale of horror ? The mangled body of the dead had 
been already examined by the officers of justice ; and Alphonse, on strong 

f ;rounds of suspicion was about to bo consigned to the dungeons of Rennes, 
t was subsequently proved that, in the presence of several witnesses, a 
quarrel had arisen, the preceding evening, between the parties. It was ad- 
mitted by the afflicted parents that Victor had expressed, on quitting home, 
an intention to address to his comrade, in the course of the day, the strongest 
remonstrances upon his conduct ; and finally avouched by several strangers 
who had borne them company at the fPte, that, at the very moment of leaving 
Bcauchdtcl, an altercation had been heard to arise, — Victor being disposed 
to remain, and join in the dance, Alphonse angrily reminding him of bis 
engagements with bis mother an^ sister. Yet even these differences scarcely 
seemed to afford sufficient motive for a deed so deadly. Who else, however, 
was taxable with the crime ? Victor was beloved of all — had never incurred 
the ill-will of mortal man ; and scarcely a moment’s attention was given to 
the declarations pf Alphonse, on being taken into custody near the fatal 
spot, that himself and his friend were traversing a straggling thicket of 
maple*lrees the preceding night, about lialf-way between Beauchatel and 
the farm, when, being nearly fifty yards in the rear, he was alarmed by a 
sudden outcry ; and on pushing forwards to the spot, discerned Victor strug- 
gling with a strange antagonist, whose person the darkness of the night did 
not permit him to reconnoitre ; that, at the same moment, g sudden blow 
felled him to the earth, where he lay, stunned and insensible, till within a 
fewaniputes of the arrival of those stragglers from the fete of Beauchdtel, 
whoVcturning home after their revels, had been the first to discover the 
assignation, and summon to the spot the officers of justice. 

G 2 
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“ And have you no suspicion,” inquired the chtf de gendm^tirie by whom 
the proces verbal of these 4etaila1iiis taken down* “ concerning ibe person 
whom yon state to have been guilty of the assault on the deceased?** 

“ A strong suspicion,” replied Alphonse. “ But mere suspicion .warrants 
me not in proclaiming the name of a man who, after all, may be innocent as 
myself of the crime imputed/ 1 

“ Nevertheless, 11 argued the gendarme, “ the mere avowal of your suspi- 
cions would do nothing to criminate an innocent person; and, for the satis- 
faction of the family of the deceased — of his father, mother, sister — no less 
than to forward the ends of justice, it becomes your duty to make a clear 
confession. An alibi were easily proved by any man really unengaged in 
the transaction. Speak, therefore, for innocence and conscience’ sake. — 
Whom do you suspect as the perpetrator of the crime of which you stand 
accused ?’* 

“ I suspect Prosper Angui6» son to the intendant of the Comte de Clair- 
val, and a pretender to the hand of the sister of the deceased,** rep\ied the 
prisoner, in a firm voice. 

“ Say, rather, the affianced husband of Florentine Rankin,'* cried several 
voices from the crowd. 

“ I say a pretender to her hand,” persisted Alphonse. 

** A pretender who will shortly be her bridegroom/' retorted the same 
voices. 

“ Never !” replied the prisoner, in an indignant, but solemn tone. 

“ Nevertheless, I am advised that the trothplight of the young people lias 
been sanctioned by old Raulain and his wife,” resumed the officer, who had 
inducements of k|S own for wishing to probe the feelings of the accused ; 
“ and, in spite of your recent denunciations, the cowardly assassination 
which has rendered Florentine Raulain sole heiress to the lands of Franche- 
tour may serve to postpone, but will not impede, the marriage/ 1 

“ Not if there he faith on earth, or trust in Heaven !” exclaimed DM- 
court, tormented beyond his power of self-restraint ; “ since Florentine is 
already my wife, by all but legal ties/ 1 

“Say you so?’ 1 retorted the man in office, with a triumphant smile. **Then 
yourself, and yourself only, could be interested in devising the death oilier 
brother. Out of your own mouth have I convicted you !” 

And, handcuffed as a malefuctor, and pursued by the hootlqgs of the 
crowd, Alphonse Derincourt was now carried off to Rennes by ' a troop of 
gendarm6rie; while the body of the victim so treacherously cut off Was con- 
signed to an untimely *grave, mourned by the whole population of the dis- 
trict; for they felt that the young, the brave, the gladsome Victor should 
either have survived to fill liis father’s place among them, or have fallen, in 
all honour, upon one of those mighty fields of victory, where his foot was so 
firm in the stirrup, and his arm so strong in the defence of his country. 

Few, however, among the sympathizing neighbours ventured to draw near 
to Franchctour, and condole with the bereaved parents; for it was already 
rumoured that the Raulains were undergdtog other afflictions, in addition to 
the loss of their son, and that the farmer had been beard to say he would 
far rather have been doomed to lay the head of Florentine beside that of her 
brother in the grave, than learn of her all he had learned, or anticipate for 
her all he $as forced to anticipate. 

Meanwhile the epoch tor Dericouvt's trial approached ; and— none knew 
liow or wherefore — in proportion as the day drew near, a report gathered 
strength in the country that Prosper Anguie, on the night of the murder, 
had been taced to the vicinity of the fatal spot, and been seen quitting it 
at an earl) hour of the morning, with ghastly looks and disordered attire ; 
for, from this moment it had become known at Beauchatel that Florentine 
had declaim toiler parents a determination to stand by her engagement 
to the prisoner of Rennes, and her conviction of his innocence, the* ruffian 
associates of the attendant's son made no scruple of attacking him^with 
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tomita find tnefiaces, which soon rendered it clear that his only chance of 
safety la|4n precipitate departure from the eounfr$y With this view lie had 
already reached Nantes, intending to talse his pasiage in the first outward- 
bound merchant-vessel. But the mischief was already done ; a public 
inquiry had followed his furtive departure ; and the fugitive was arrested 
under circumstances adding fearfully to the amount of suspicion already 
amaftsod against him. 

Now, therefore, for the first tape, it was judged necessary, by his family 
and friends, to acquaint the Comte de la Tour-Clairvai with the catastrophe 
which had occurred upon his estate, and its still impending results ; and 
however unimportant the doughty suzerain might have considered the anni- 
hilation of a clod of his native valley arrayed in the livery of the usurper, or 
even the execution of a fellow-malignant— at once his comrade and assassin 
—the Count thought proper to interfere, now that one of the retainers of 
his own household was implicated in the accusation. Engrossed as he was 
by bis paramount duties of courtiership at the; Tuileries, ho took post imme- 
diately for Bretagne; made it his business to solicit the suffrage of the 
judges of the criminal tribunal at Rennes, as if the matter Were one of 
avowed favour, rather than of. evidence and conviction ; and succeeded in 
procuring the promise of old Raulain to appear in cotu't as witness for the 
prosecution against Alphonse D&ricourt, against whom the old man now en- 
tertained, on other grounds, feelings of the most deadly enmity. 

With Florentine, however, the Comte de Clairval was less successful : 
neither his threats, his insults, nor his cajolements availed to shake her 
conviction of Derieourt’s innocence, or her determination to become his wife, 
should his life be spared. However the fair fame of her lover might be tar- 
nished, — however harshly her father might eject her from his roof, or alienate 
from her his inheritance, — she determined that no earthly consideration 
should deter her from bestowing her hand where she had already bestowed 
bar heart, and more, alas ! than her heart. On the day, therefore, when, 
arrayed in all his pomp, and sanctified by that odour of favouritism which, 
in the Bourbonized city of a thrice Bourbonized province, breathed its perni- 
cious influence even over the purple of the church and the erminod mantle 
of the law, the Comte de la Tour-Clairval scrupled not to come forward in 
support of the crimes of his servant's son, without regard to the fate await- 
ing a fellow-creature, whose innocence lacked only the illustration of similar 
protection to become manifest,— the sister of the murdered man came for- 
ward, in humble widow’s weeds, sole witness in favour of the accused, to 
attest the enmity existing between Prosper Angu# and her brother, and the 
repeated warnings given her by the latter against the vindictive character 
of tho pretender to her hand. And when, in spite of all her asseverations, 
and of evidence which, in less prejudiced cases, would ha^ sounded trumpet- 
tongued in favour of Alphonse and condemnation, of A^uie, the soldier of 
Napoleon’s wars was condemned to twelve hours of the exposure of the 
carcan , and seven years’ hard labour at the galleys, Florentine — unsubdued, 
unabashed — made known her intention to follow the victim in his fortunes, 
and to atone, by her staunch affection, for the injustice of man, and tho 
severity of Divine Providence. Already she had attained her majority ; her 
parents could only close their doors and hearts against her, and cast her off 
for ever. And while the beloved of her soul, the brother in arms of her lost 
Victor, stood beneath tho branding iron, exposed to the derision of multi- 
tudes, on a public scaffold, the unhappy girl was ever in his sight, cheering 
him from afar off with her mild voice; till, at every word of* endearment, 
the tones grew fainter and fainter ; and at length she was born«j senseless 
into a guardhouse, from the crowded market-place of Rennes. 

And this wap Florentine of Franchetour, — so young, so fair, fifi^elicate — 
so tenderly cared for in her household home — so guarded round, from her 
youtl^upwards, with love and watchfulness ! But she had haf arded all upon 
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the die of that first and unalterable attachment ; had periled mo^rthan the 
whole world could repay ; had broken, for the sake of Alphonse, %|i earthly 
bonds— all human considerations ; and now she must abide by the issue-* 
must follow him to infamy— must labour for him, and watch and want, to 
supply him with those assuagements of his bitter sentence which She soon 
ben$4 the wires— -ay, and the mistresses— of his fellow-convicts supply, at 
stated intervals* to the chain-bound malefactors of the galleys. 

She to labour— she did watch— she did want only when the period 
arrived for the birth of hor child— her child of sorrow and shame— she 
obeyed the injunctions of the gaUrien, and made her way to the abode of 
his poor parents in the capital, so that bis babe might sec the light under 
the roof which had sheltered his birth, and find protection in case of her 
falling a sacrifice to protracted wretchedness and long privation. 

Anu it was on the very eve of Florentine's Teturn to Brest that she had 
wandered forth', in utter despair, to commit her child to the guardianship of 
the Hospice des Enfans Trouvts ! She had not found courage, amid all 
her fortitude, to see it grow up to consciousness among the vile and degraded 
beings with whom she had compelled herself to associate, and in anguish 
of spirit had tom herself from the child ; in patient humility submitted to 
the coldness, and even reproaches, of a family who regarded her as in some 
, measure the cause of the misfortunes of their son ; and at length begged 
be£ way back to Brest, prepared to linger out with him, in shame and desti- 
tution, the remaining period of his condemnation. To her parents she had 
already sued in vain for pardon and pity. The old people hardened their 
hearts against a castaway who clung to the bosom of one whom they believed 
to be the assassin of their son ; and though smiles never visited their fur- 
rowed faces, nor the sound of joy their desolate abode, plenty was at their 
board, and warmth by their fireside ; while Florentine was ready to perish 
for lack of fire and food. 

Meanwhile, Prosper Angui6, promoted by the interest of the family* of 
Clairval, obtained an official appointment on the northern frontier of France, 
and wus heard of at distant intervals in the neighbourhood of Beaucliatel, 
as not only prosperous, but reclaimed from the evil courses of his youth* By 
some strange vicissitude, the funds amassed by his father had suddenly dis- 
appeared about the period of the trial of Alphonse D6ricourt, and many 
hinted that they had been sacrificed to the suborning of witnesses ; while 
some asserted that they had been simply melted away by old Anguie in the 
conscientious discharge of debts incurred by a libertine son. Certain it was 
that the old man died poor— a pensioner on the bounties of the Count; but 
Prosper was otherwise provided for, and soon eecame the founder of fortunes 
of his own. His utmost thriving, however, remained unenvied of Alphonse 
and Florentine, cravinced, as they were, that the stain of blood was upon 
his hand, and tbaTOod, in his own good time, would deal upon the offender 
the vengeance of repayment. 

Nor was their confidence misplaced in the eternal justice of the Judge of 
judges ! About a year previous to the expiration of Dericourt’s term of 
sentence, the attention of the tribunals of Arras was directed to the deposi- 
tion of two strangers against their long-respected chef d' octro i -mimic ipal, 
Monsieur Anguitf, — a deposition of so serious a nature, as to necessitate his 
being committed to prison to take his trial for murder ! On this occasion, 
conclusive evidence was not wanting ; nor were the ends of justice frus- 
trated by an overweening local influence. It appeared that two of the 
former wild ^associates or the intendant’s son—the confidants, if not the 
accomplices, of his offences, having at length oulwearied even the prodi- 
gality with which he was compelled to bribe their silence, had visited him 
at Arras, and out- taunted his patience; till Ailguie, considering himself 
secure in the good name he had established, and the length of time which 
had elapsed since the condemnation of Dcrieourt, ventured on open finance. 
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A quawol ensued j witnesses of the affray unhappily rushed jn ; when enough 
necessitate a second trial, and. ensure tbe eventual condemna- 
tion qt tlffe |pl offender, * '■ 

Aljjhonae and the devoted Florentine now reaped the foil regard t|$fc 
sufferings, in the joy with which they were welcomed back to the scene of 
their former humiliations. Her parents were still alive her former asso- 
ciates faithful to the memory of her early excellence. The second— the ftgal 
—marriage of the young couple was solemnized in presence of half the ihtfti- 
lies of the district ; and when, at the age of seVen-and-twenty* Florentine 
Dcricourt knelt down before her grey-headed father* to ask his benediction 
upon her union, the little foundling of the Rue cPEnfif, who was hiding his 
face in his mother’s gown, with ope glance of his bright but tearftu eyes ob- 
tained old Rauiam s pardon for the disobedience of his exemplary daughter. 
All now is happiness at Franchetour. But when hfer familiar friends 
pause, amid the convivialities of some cheprM evening, to congratulate 
Madame l)6ricourt on the beauty of the younger babes, now springing up 
around her, and the vigilance of 'her maternal earn, Florentine is beam to 
reply, with a soft glance towards f 'Xi^y are, indeed, 

healthful and lovely ; but, belfeyemc; they have hot more Sireful tending 
than is bestowed upon the poor orphans reared for the love of mercy in the 
Hospice des Enfans Trouves 
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PORTRAITS OF NOTORIOUS CHARACTERS* — NO. III. 

The Anti-Punster. 

• 

The man ^ho would scruple to make q pun would not hesitate to 
commit a burglary. Why we think so, we don’t know ; but wc have 
just as much right to our opinion that there is a direct connexion between 
a dislike of puns and a taste for burglaries, as I)r. Johnson had to his, 
when he chose, most arbitrarily and alliteratively, to confound a pun 
perpetrated with a pocket to be picked. 

The anti-punster is the incarnation of the spirit of intolerance. His 
aversion knows no cold medium. He has no mercy for the man who 
differs from him — on the point of a pun. He is a mm* of one idea, and 
that, though an odd one certainly, is no joke. His singleness of appre- 
hension cannot stand the shock of a double-meaning. One is as much 
as he can manage to comprehend ; and he can no more stand up against 
the force and confusion of two, than he could brave the discharge of a 
double-barrelled gun at his head. Besides, he regards a pun as a most 
reckless and extravagant waste of meaning. He would rather you used 
a word that meant nothing. “ True no-mcaning ” does not puzzle him 
more than wit ; and a passage that leads to nothing, affords him more 
profit and recreation than an insane attempt to walk in two paths at a 
time — 

‘Mike to a man on double business bound, 

Who both neglects.” 

He would infinitely prefer a stroll in the dark through grounds beset 
with traps and spring-gitns, to joining in conversation with a punster. 
He resents an unprovoked quibble as a personal insult. He never called 
anylfydy out on this score, because, in his opinion, a man once convicted 
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of a premeditated pun has forfeited ail claim to be treated to a gentle** 
man; but he Item fails to kick the offender down^staie^ryith his 
mind’s foot, Horatio. . Having discovered that his eldest soaifead called 
the cock: an ornithological Cerberus— three birds at once, his throat 
being a swallow, and his voice a crow — he threatened to cut the culprit 
off with a shilling ; and ascertaining that the young wag had remarked 
upmfe the difficulty of ** cutting off” a son with a shilling — a shilling 
beii^ undeniabl y u blunt”— he put his threat into execution. He 
sneers at Shakspeare as an inspired idiot ; and condemns as vicious, not 
only hi taste but in morals, the filial exit of Mercutio, who is sent into 
purgatory with a pun in his mouth. You increase his disgust if you tell 
him that the same thing has happened on the real stage of life — that 
Elliston’s ending was even as that of Mercutio, whom he had so often 
represented— tW when, an hour or two before the parting of soul and 
body, the patient’s head was raised on his pillow, and, to seduce him 
into taking on<^ more hopeless spoonful of medicine, he was told that 
4< he should wash it down with half a gltos of his brown sherry ” — that 
even then the actor’s glazed eye brightened under the influence of the 
ruling passion, as he articulated with almost moveless lips, “ Bri-be-ry 
— and — Cor-rup-tion !” 

Nothing incenses the anti- punster so much, as detecting in a distaste 
to puns a%incapacity for making them. Charge him with that, and he 
will immediately prove himself incapable by offering proof of capacity. 
He can neither make a genuine good^pun, which is a good thing — nor a 
shocking bad one, which is a better. Whatever he hazards is bad, to 
be sure — but not bad enough ; it is a wretched, dull piece of impotence, 
wholly innocent of drollery. He has no soul for a villanous quibble-*— 
he cannot for his life make it vile enough to succeed ; he has not the 
grasp of mind requisite to gather up two remote meanings, and com- 
press them into a single word, which the eye rather than the tongue 
italicizes to the apprehension. In short, he is unconscious that the 
excellent and the execrable meet together upon a point which genius 
alone can reach ; and that in the art of punning, to be good enough 
and bad enough are the same thing — the difficulty being great, and 
the glory as unequivocal. In his attempt, therefore, he tries hard at 
working out a good one, and consequently fails to arrive at the proper 
pitch of badness. The anti-punster is an incapable; all he can do is, 
to take his hat because he can’t take a joke. He breaks up a party, 
because somebody breaks a jest. He thinks he shows his sense by not 
relishing nonsense; and seeks credit for profound thought, by abhorring 
a play upon words. He carries a sneer on his lip for want of a smile. 


The Penny-a-liner. 

The penny-a-liner, like Pope, is “ known by his style.” His fine 
Roman hand once seen may be sworn to by the most cursory observer. 
But though in this one respect of identity resembling Pope, he bears not 
in any other the least likeness to author dead or living. He has no bro- 
ther, and is like no brother, in literature. Such as he was, he is. He dis- 
dains to accommodate his manner to the ever-altering taafce of the times. 
He refuses to bow down to the popular idol, innovation. He has -a |tyle, 
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and lif aticfes to it. He scorns to depart from it, to gratify the 
novelty^ He; even thinks that it improves with nse, and that his pet- 
phrases acquire a finer point and additional emphasis upon every fresh 
application. Thus, in relating the last fashionable occurrence, fcspw a 
noble family has been plunged into consternation and sorrow hy^the 
elopement of Lady Prudentia a month after marriage, he informs : ybu, 
as though the phrase itself carried conviction to the heart, that the 
“ feelings of the injured husband may be more easily conceived than 
described,” If he requires that phrase twice in the same narrative, he 
consents to vary it by saying that u they may be imagined but cannot 
be depicted.” In reporting an incident illustrative of the fatal effects of 
taking prussic acid, he states that the * vital spark is extinct,” and that 
not the smallest hopeB are entertained of the unfortunate gentleman’s re- 
covery. A lady’s bag is barbarously Btolen from her arm by V a monster 
in the human form.” Ayhunder- storm is described as having “ visited ” 
the metropolis, and the memory of the oldest in habi t ant^furnishes no 
parallel to the ravages of the “electric fluid.” A new actress “ surpasses 
the most sanguine expectations” of the public, and exhibits talents 
“ that have seldom been equalled, never excelled.” A new book is hot 
simply published, it “ emanates from the press.” On the demise of a 
person of eminence, it is confidently averred that he had 'a hand “ open 
as day to melting charity,” and that <c take him for all in all we ne’er 
shall look upon his like again.” Two objects not immediately con- 
nected are sure to be “ far as the poles asunder although they are 
very easily brought together and reconciled in the reader’s mind by the 
convenience of the phrase “ as it were,” which is an especial favourite, 
and constantly in request. He is a great admirer of amplitude of title, 
for palpable reasons ; ns when he reports that** Yesterday the Right 
Honourable Lord John Russell, M.P., his Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, dined with,” &c. He is wonderfully expert 
in the measurement of hailstones, and in the calculation of the number 
of panes of glass which they demolish in their descent. He is ac* 
quainted with the exact circumference of every gooseberry that emulates 
the plenitude of a pumpkin ; and can at all times detect a phenomenon 
in every private family, by simply reckoning up the united ages of its 
various members. But in the discharge of these useful duties for the 
edification and amusement of the public, he employs, in the general 
course of things, but one set of phrases. If a fire can be rendered more 
picturesque by designating it the “ devouring element,” the devouring 
element rages in the description to the end of the chapter. Once a hit 
always a hit ; a good thing remains good for ever ; a happy epithet is 
felicitous* to the last. The only variation of style that he can be pre- 
vailed upon to attempt, lie introduces in his quotations. To these he 
often gives an entirely new aspect, and occasionally, by accident, he 
improves upon the originals. Of this, the following may stand as a 
specimen — 

“ ’Tis not in mortals to deserve success ; 

But we'll do more Scmpronius, we’ll command it." 
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Thb Creditor. 

|| h#s been remarked by a flying writer, a moyalist as mtt Is a wif ? 
t|iat !||| ^®urd)y the custom amoug ^l ranks to designate the 
deb^Sbe * poor debtor,’* and the “ uqjoi^nate debtor while, by 

*w3f consent, the creditor i|®led the “ grasping,” the 

.;^$ p n and the relentless^ If e gratefully pay in min- 
ii tQ the stock of proof, th|t creditor is herein infamously 
lfc®w^ er $ e debtor be rightfully designated or not* 

'Iptyp seen many creditors; we have met them often in life — by 
it ; seldom by appointment, for appointments with creditors are 
f|y $ept. And of them all, without exception, we can honestly 
Opplke tpat they we * e fellows truly worthy of giving credit— -kind, 
sensible, , pchtp |pu|s, whose books it was quite a pleasure to remain in. 
It if , really \a\jfitjr to, pay such people— you depr|ye then* thereby of so 
ibanjf apppr^pldes of showing their f^flent qualities, and their cou- 
tinned plaijnf upon your custom, fijsyment can only he completely 
by beipg pqupled with a condition that you immediately run a 
much larger score, andtake longer time. To offer them ready money 
$ tp narrow their chances of doing that which they were expressly 
sept into the world to dp. 

* Buch creditors have we seen, and few of any other class. Now and 
then yb& misty bnd a u hard-hearted creditor,” one whom a long course 
of prosperity ha§ petrified— whom singular good fortune in collecting 
his debts, laidy has rendered impatient to the exception ; you may 
stumble occ^iop&lly on a “ relentless” creditor — one who would rather 
receive a smill irt of h|s account than fifty excuses — who has no taste 
for ingenious cmions-*~who actually expects you not merely to make a 
proinise, but to keep it— who stupidly supposes that you are to pay him 
because the money is due, and who then proceeds to what he calls pro- 
cccdi|j|gS against you. But, depend upon it, if you ever come into col- 
lision with 8 U c h a burlesque of a man of business, you will find him 
young in trade, inexperienced in the art of dunning, and unused to 
giving credit. He knows nothing of the duties of a creditor, and your 
best plan will be to pay him at once, and have done with him — getting 
his receipt, and haying it framed and glazed — unless you like to keep 
out of his way until he gets more versed in his calling, and sees the ab- 
surdity pf his applications. 

But cut of the way of the creditor who knows himself, and who de- 
serves the distinction of having a round of debtors, you never can have 
occasion to get. Never avoid him if you wish to Bparc him the trouble 
of writing a receipt. Perhaps you, like Romeo— 

tt do remember an apothecary, 

And hereabout he dwells.’* 


But is that a reason why you should skulk past his door on the other 
side of the way, or dive dbwn a turning to evade him, instead of nod- 
ding at him as you pass, as though you knew his worth and put trust in 
him as an honest fellow ? If you sec your creditor at a distance, walk 
boldly up to him, and as you go by, hope his rheumatism is better ; if 
he be about to stop you, seem to stop him, and, before be can remind you 
that you faithfully promised to pay him three weclutf^o, hint to him 
that be has neglected sending in your account, and that you mufk have 
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it by tbo twenty-fifth of next month. Tell him to cell {or the amount 
on that 4ey. You need not be not at home, for he won’t come, 
have said fhat appointment* with creditors are seldom kept rit j 
faqu-^wedo not hesitat^lm fey so, it is the fault of the 
think# it hardly worth attend, gome years ago r 

was exceedingly prevalent h^engst all classes of duns— they k 
the clock struck ; you were iure of their visit if they promis 
But the system has changed with the times ; and you may nn^ < 
your tailor to call at twelve on Tuesday, with a perfect reliance/ 
non-attendance, unless you want, not to diminish, but to length 
account, by another order. People used to feel quite happy wheit they 
discovered a creditor who was content with calling once a day- — a patient, 
civil creature, who was satisfied %ith knocking tui he was tired— a fin# 
fellow of the come- again school; hut now, in such a case* your thoughts 
would recur to a horsewhip, or* the police ; the most moderate course 
you could take would be to address a letter of complaint tcr’the ^ Morn- 
ing Herald.” ’\y 

Lest it should be thought by somebody who has happened to meet With 
* a hard-hearted suitor once in his life, that compassionate creditors aria 
scarce, wc shall establish the existence of this class, by introducing a 
specimen of a set still further removed from the a grasping ” and * re- 
lentless” few. Our specimen is the most diffident and gentle-minded 
creature living — he is therefore marked out for a creditor; and he is 
one, in fifty places which he scrupulously avoids. He takes a thousand 
times more pains to get out of the way of a debtor, than some people 
foolishly take to escape the glance of a oreditor. He would ndt meet a 
man who owes him money for the world — lest it should be voluntarily 
tendered, or he should be supposed capable of asking for it. Twice only 
has he been wrought upon to do this — we played the lever in both cases. 
In the first, knowing his timid and irresolute character, we urged him tp 
apply for payment of a considerable sum which had been long due, 1 ^^ 
only wanted asking for. To call would be better than to wriie — btitbi 
would write. One morning he astonished us by a specific and decided 
announcement-r^we could hardly believe him. “Well, I’ve written to 
Tomlinson.” He received in return thousands of compliments and con- 
gratulations on his nerve and resolution — he had done ‘wonders, and the 
thing seemed settled. But three weeks after this, we were again startled 
by the same announcement — “Well, I’ve written to Tomlinson!” 
“ Written ! Why you said you had written three weeks ago.’* “ Yes,” 
was the explanation, “ Yes, I know, and so I did — but J didnH send 
the letter /” To write that letter was a giant effort ; to put it into the 
post .required three weeks’ thought, self-communion, composure;, and 
deliberation. 

Pen and ink applications were evidently hopeless. He must be 
screwed up, for once at any rate, to a personal visit; and on another 
debtor of his, one not likely to pay unsolicited, we boldly determined 
he should call — yes, actually knock at the door, enter the family 
ask for his money. Well, he wouM call — next 
must resolve on going at once. Well, he would 
y, or the day after. No, he must start that very 
it very moment. His hat and gloves Were brought* 
and 'go he must. “By heavens!” he muttered, as he felt bis 
^reylution forming under the influence of a will not his own, and 


apartment, and 
week. No, he 
go— the next 
meriting, nay, tl 

kH 
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his limbs obeying the impulse of a mind quite made up, hut not be- 
longing to him, “ by heavens, B , you’re a fiend !” iljHP he was 

moved slowly forward — coaxed one half of the way, add fragged the 
other 4ialf. Still he did go on. The poijgfc of destination i&in" sight— 
yes, that is the street ; but to get him to tpiii down it is a task exqui- 
sit^:ijielicatevand difficult exceedingly.; Compared with him, a pig, is 
itbe ladlt tractable of creatures. At last, however, the corner is turned — 
thsf'.hpnse is before us — and with a step the most faltering and reluctant 
lie advances towards that “ debtor’s door,” as though a rope were round 
his neck and eternity awaited him on the threshold. Fifty excuses are 
offered and rejected, fifty reasons why writing would be better. He will 
pledge himself to dispatch a letter before he dines — he will be quite 
peremptory in his tone, and absolutely request payment whenever it 
may be perfectly convenient. But he is not to be so let off, when on 
the very verge of the door-step. One effort more and his foot is upon it. 
We relieve him from the task of knocking; a loud rap shakes his soul, 
and he feels as though his fetters are being knocked off — that his time 
las come. Conscious that he cannot now escape, we leave him to his 
fate, and retire to a print-shop window a little way off, to wait the issue* 
of his first K stand and deliver ” to a debtor. Short was the interval 
allowed us for speculation upon the result. We turned round to see 
that he had safely entered, and perceived him just descending the steps 
with a face lit up with satisfaction and a sense of having discharged his 
duty. Another moment, and down the street he came with elasticity in 
his tread, and pleasure in the very palms of his hands as lie rubbed 
them together* What could this portend ? “ It’s all right,” fyp 

cried, as he approached. All right? — Could he have asked for the three 
hundred pounds, and received the sum, or even a promise, in that brief 
space of time? it could not be possible. “ It’s all right,” he repeated. 

“ What’s all right ? Have you got the money ?” “ No,” exclaimed the 
happy, the more, oh ! far more than contented creditor, “ it’s all right — 
he\s out of toivn /” 

Sceptical reader, there is even such a creditor as this in the world ; 
and millions of others, wc doubt not, worthy of associating with him, 
people this world of trust. Before you revile the creditor, and defame 
him as hard-hearted, think upon what you owe him, how long it has been 
dufc, how much he may want it, and how seldom he has asked. Look 
around you, and say if you do not see among your acquaintances many in 
whom the repugnance to ask for what is due to them is almost uncon- 
querable ; who could almost beg, who have been known to borrow, rather 
than assume the mean, cold character of a dun. The unwilling to ask is 
quite as numerous a class as the unwilling to pay. Inquire of that man 
who traces what he calls his irretrievable ruin to the obstinate folly or 
the revengeful persecution of his creditors, whether the mischief did 
not originate in the spite or stupidity of one, and whether he had not 
experienced lenity and good-nature from the rest. The creditor is an 
injured angel, let ingratitude per-contra the account as it may. The 
three grand virtues are his in turn ; he commences in faith ; that gone, 
he rests long in hope ; and that departed, he is content to have been a 
dispenser of charity. His life is spent in paying compliments to human 
nature, that pays not him in return. Tie gives hi* fellow-creatures 
credit for honesty ; let them give him credit— for generosity. 


ft 
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RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN* 

tVtubs andth^Wequen ier$-£@. Bamkjer , B&^y^^wtr 
vial clubs have ceased to »e : punchbowl^ ladlesfahd “every 
pretty bin*' connected therewith have disappeared. Those who 
in the olden times complain that the banishment of these enjoyments has 
given a drab -coloured appearance to society in general. Making all due 
allowances for my own failure in the power of receiving enjoyment, I must 
say that London is less jovial than it was wont to he; If my subject did not 
confine me to clubs connected with the drama, I think some reminiscences 
of the follies of fifty years since might be made entertaining ; but it is with 
two or three theatrical clubs I have now to do. Some — — years gone- 
bye, Finch (who afterwards kept the celebrated O. P. & P. S.) had a house 
in Orange-court, Leicester-fields : there all the jolly dogs of the drama spent 
their afternoons ; there the merits of dramatists, actors and composers were 
duly discussed, and something like a school of taste created ; there was no 
excess, the bottle did. its work of exhilaration and not of inebriation. At 
half past 5 (we dined at 1 or 2 then), those actors whb played drat evening 
took their departure, returning when their duties permitted* to unbend for 
the remainder of the evening; a cheering song from Bannister, Suett, 
Towushend or Bowman, imitations by Caulfield and Rees, aided in making 
merry moments ; and the interdiction of religious or political discussions 
prevented brawls or annoyance. In this room Charles Bannister sang the 
last song he ever gave utterance to,— $iis was in the early part of 1604. How 
often before had that room rung with the plaudits he elicited ! How often 
had his flashes of merriment set the table in a roar! He was now (1804) an 
emaciated old man, with his chin bending forwards to his cliest, and so 
shaken that the waiter or a friend always held the glass to his lips whilst ho 
imbifed the beverage (madeira, and latterly with a small addition of water). 
He sang on the night of his last visit “The Lads of the Village/* and was 
then assisted from the room, shortly to go; forth oh the long journey where 
he was indeed/ 4 the first in the throng.’* * , , 

Bannister an d B ensley. — Bensley had been in the army, and when ho 
thougWTproper W unbend from his dignified statelines^was prone to the re- 
latiop,of his moving accidents by flood and field. Whenever the name of 
any foreign station occurred in conversation, Bensley would exejaim, “ I was 

there in such a year, and served under (such a General) as Lieutenant, 

&c. &c.’* C. Bannister (against whoso punning propensities Bensley waged 
war) lqid noted down all these assertions for many months, and on one parti- 
cular evening, after a coolness for some days between the tragedian ana him- 
self, proposed his health in the following words : — “ Gentlemen, I rise to 
drink the health of one who has sogght the bubble reputation even in the 
cannon’s mouth ; who, quitting the field of fame, bespoke her trumpet to bray 
forth his eulogies in the path of the drama. The scenic powers of my friend. 
Mr. Bensley you all know, you all appreciate ; ( loud plaudits, and Bensley, 
overcome by gratitude, fervently squeezing Bannister’s hand ;) hut, ;Gen- 
tlemen/’ continued the relentless humorist, “ it is as a defender of his 
country that I rise to drink his health ; he has fought, he has bled for jOld 
England! — (tremendous applause, Bensley bowing his acknowledg- 
ments). He was a Captain in the j j giment at Calcutta--*^— in He 

was at in . He led the mmorn hope at in 17 — . (Here B. 

enumerated all the places Bensley had ever mentioned in his moments of 
exhilaration, to the tragedian’s dismay.) “ Gentlemen/’ concluded Charles, 

“ my friend’s age is but 46, he has been 20 years on the stage— I find, there- 
fore, by accurate calculation, that he must have carried a pair of colours 
when'only 18 months old— an instance of precocity, power, and Courage, un- , 

m 
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exampled in the history of the world.*' Poor Bensley took this expose so 
much to heart that he never afterwards appeared in the room. « 

Matkefffc . — A club existed about the time of poor Bannister’s death, the 
name which I have forgotten, (having only been admitted as a visitor.) 
but of which Mathews and H. Johnston were members. At the early part 
of their introduction to the society, a stranger one night demanded admit- 
tance; he was uninvited, and H. Johnston left the room for the purpose of 
kicking the intruder down stairs. A tremendous altercation ensued, and 
presently Harry and the stranger burst open the door, and the latter fairly 
fought his way into the middle of the room, — the company were justly in- 
dignant, and the more so when the fellow in a rich brogue declared, “ We 
were broths of boys ; that he'd never leave us ; and we should all live and die 
together.” The veteran chairman (with ill-suppressed emotion) peremp- 
torily desired the gentleman to withdraw. “Indeed I won't,” said the Hi- 
bernian ; “ haven’t I come to enjoy myself among you, and sure we'll have a 
night on’J.” There is a point beyond which patience ceases to be a virtue ; 
so thought the president, who left his chair, and seizing the delinquent by 
the collar, attempted to eject him ; long did they struggle, loudly did they 
swear. “ You have no right here, and out you shall go.*’ “ I won't,— I won’t— 
I*ve as much right here as any of you and dexterously Hinging off his wig 
arid spectacles, Charles Mathews stood forth, their lately elected member. This 
assumption was the more extraordinary, as his auditors were air actors or 
persqps connected with the theatres, and were all alike deceived, except IL 
Johnston, who, of course, was a partner in the plot. (Riley? in his “Itine- 
rant,” tells a story of Mathews imitating an intimate acquaintance of 
Dowton's so admirably, as to deceive that excellent comedian, and urge him, 

, by his expressions, to an act of violence.) * ' 

j Elliston and a Bill-broker . — Elliston had too often occasion to apply to 
* ^ioney -lenders for assistance, and, like the majority of those who seek sufclt 
tfeliefydid not scruple at railing unmercifully against them as extortionists. 
He was one day bantering F. the bill-broker (whose father had been a per- 
fumer), on l)is “ usances.’ F. defended his profession, and said he should 
not amass in his trade as much as his ( F.’s) father had done by his. “ Per- 
haps,” said Elliston, contemptuously, “ it is difficult to say whether the father 
or son has taken most per scent." 

Origin of Private Boxes.—- During the (). P. war the number of private 
boxes was reckoned a great source of grievance. Incledon attempted to de- 
fend their existence, but failing in his argument, he at last exclaimed, “ My 

dear boy d — n me, antiquity, Sir, antiquity; there have been private 

boxes these 3000 years.” “Where? When?” hurst simultaneously from 
all the company — “ At the deluge, Sir, when, to the exclusion of the public, 
Noah, — d— n me, — had a private box for himself and family.” 

- Manners and Money. — Powell, a provincial manager, was about “to take 
a town ; ’ that is to say, enter it with his histrionic corps, but lacking the one 
thing needful, applied to a friend for a loan to enable him to put a good face 
upon the thing. “ Oh ! my dear Sir,” said the unwilling friend, “ you'll not 
need any money ; you know a specious appearance does so much.” “ Yes,’* 
replied P., “but I also know that the appearance of specie does more.” 

Plagiarism.— A modern dramatist produced a piece with some success, the 
plot, incidents, and even some of the dialogue of which were taken from 

an unsuccessful and early drama by Mr. R . The latter, considerably 

annoyed at this unacknowledged plagiarism, complained to a mutual friend, 
who defended the borrower, 'saying, “ He has taken your old drama, it is true, 
but then, my dear Sir, see how he has improved it.” “Yes, hut d — n it, 

i “ h a fellow steals my old boots it's no answer to the charge 

of felony. that he afterwards got them soled and heeled.” 
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Simmoniand Cooke . — George Frederick Cooke was, in one of hi* Mittd 
moods, Annoyed by a drunken soldier, who professed to have been Coole's 
comrade when he ( C.) was in the army. George, who was always grandilo- 
quent when in liquor, ordered him to be quiet, and added a thteat of knock- 
ing him down if he disobeyed ; the soldier was not quiet, and down he went. 
Poor Cooke was hauled off to the guard-room, and little Simmons ran to tall 
Mr. Harris that the tragedian was in custody. “In custody! What for?'* 
cried It. “ Keeping a private still \ Sir,” replied Simmons. 

ftanniater shooting. — Bannister lost one of his fingers and had his hand 
severely shattered whilst on a shooting excursion ; on the 1st of September 
following he and Cherry went out. B,, having the recollection of his acci- 
dent before his eyes, was exceedingly cautious: “Take care, Andrew/’ he 
cried, “ there may be spring guns.” “No, no!” replied the dramatist, 

“ spring guns are out of season in September.” 

Curious Play -Bill comparison of Prices , — Where Den z ell-street, Clare 
Market, now stands, formerly stood Gibbons’ Tennis Court, where Davenant's 
company acted until 10(13, when they removed to Old Drury ( which was 
itself built on the site of Queen Elizabeth’s cockpit). A play-bill is now in 
the possession of a collector, in the vicinity of the market, of the opening 
night at Drury, 8th of April, 1603, the Play — The Humorous Lieutenant: 
there was no afterpiece ; the performances to commence at three o'clock 
exactly. Boxes 4?. Pit 2 s. 0 d. Lower Gallery Is. 6rf. Upper Gallery U. 
It is curious that in 1830 (173 years afterwards), the prices to Covent-Gar- 
den theatre should be considerably lower than they were in the reign of 
Charles the Second. 

Mathews — Anecdotes by , — Mathews^ whose powers in conversation and 
whose flow of anecdote in private life transcended even his public efforts, told 
$ variety of tales of theKingswood colliers ( Kingswood is near Bristol), in one 
of which he represented an old collier looking for some of the implements of 
his trade, exclaiming, “ Jan, what’s thee mother done with the new coal 
sacks ?” “ Made pillow-cases on 'em,” replied the son. “ Confound her 

proud heart !*’ rejoins the collier, “ why couldn't she take t'ouldones ?” 

A lawyer's clerk, having occasion to serve a writ upon one of these wor- 
thies, was frightened from the attempt by the threats of the collier. He made 
an atlidavit of the facts in order to induce the Court to dispense with the per- 
sonal service of the process ; one portion of this asseveration ran as follows! — 

“ the said defendant, on seeing the writ, produced a blunderbuss and threat- 
“ oned to blow this deponent to hell. And this deponent verily believes he 
“ would have done so.’’ 

G. F. Cooke o)i absenteeism . — An Irish absentee, defending his conduct to 
Cooke, urged that in France li# got his brandy at 5.?. per gallon, &e. &e. 

** Sir!” said Cooke, M you are a domestic smuggler — such absentees are 
revenue varnpyres under another name; the amount you save in impost is 
what you ought to pay as an absentee tax.” 

Benevolence,— Conversation turned upon a well-known litterateur, who 
though ho received large sums for his productions, was always in embarrass- 
ments ; one attributed it to extravagance, another to gaming. R. the drama- 
tist, who really knew the man. generously said— “ No, Sir, he is neither a 
gambler nor a spendthrift; and lie would be rich, but that he always lets his 
heai't keep the key of his cash-box.” 

Dowton on Fops. —Whilst Dowton was at Brighton, Russell introduced 
him to a gentleman well-known in the fashionable world, but whose manner 
was peculiarly foppish and effeminate; Dowton was disgusted. After the 
gentleman had departed, Russell explained to D. that under that frivolous 
manner he concealed first-rate talents; and was proceeding with " He is a 1 
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clever writer— he is a good speaker—” “ He, Sir/ 1 interrupted Dowton, 
“ what do you mean by he ? It, Sir, it.” < 

Dowton on love.— A. certain old bachelor, who was almost in his dotage, 
suddenly became'a Benedict; everybody expressed their surprise but Dowton, 
who observed, “ Love ! — love is like the small- pox ; if you don't take it na- 
turally early in life, you’re never safe from its infection to your latest day.” 

Amid the pantomimic fraternity is a Mr. F. who, though generally a 
steady man, did upon one occasion, after taking potations pottle-deep, enact 
the part of Malvoglio in 4 The Tale of Mystery/ A gentleman who has de- 
voted his life to throwing somersaults , and his energies to the due abstrac- 
tion of edibles and 'such small deer in the character of clown, is not gene- 
rally the best fitted to render the dialogue of a character felicitously, and Mr. 
F., being actuated on this occasion equally by bis love of strong-beer and his 
contempt for Lindley Murray, said and did things that poor Holcroft never 
dreamt of when he wrote the drama. A shower of hisses and roars of laugh- 
ter assailed thepantomimist, who, staggering to the footlights, thus addressed 
the assembled multitude : 4 ‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, I’m reg’lar stunned at 
this here conduct of yourn — my abilities is insulted — ( loud laughter) ; I’ve 
play’d Clown, I’antaloon, and Dusty Bob, for the last five-and- twenty years 
afore you, and never was laugh’d at till now. (And then suddenly chang- 
ing to a tone of indignant reproof.) But I see who has connected this here 
rumpus — Mr. Charles Walbourn, Esquire, and there he sets” [And dart- 
ing a look of fury at the original Dusty Bob, he staggered off.] 

Two Remarkable Clubs. — A club existed, forty years since, at the Globe, 
called 11 Fow should have been here before it consisted of an equal number 
of theatrical and literary persons, originally but four, ultimately upwards of 
fifty. A new member was added eve week ; no ceremony was gone through 
of making the members, which is customary in other clubs, but the new 
comer partook of a splendid dinner, &c., and when the party were about 
breaking up, and the bill called for, it was handed over to him, the president 
bidding him to pay it. “ I ?” the stranger would generally exclaim ; “ why 
should / pay all?’* To this was replied, 44 You are the last among us —you 
should have been here before /” This w as the inauguration. Merry was, 1 
believe, the last member ; his bill amounted to nearly 100/., and it was then 
agreed that the whole affair was rather too keen a joke, and 44 You should 
have been here before" w j as changed into “We’ll never go there again.” 

I now come to the most extraordinary club I was ever admitted to : it was 
held at Norwich, under the title of the Everlastings, and the grand principle 
of the society was, that, day and night, at any and all times, the room should 
have a member in it. When the numbers became reduced, the last comer 
was bound to remain until a fresh arrival, (often a dozen hours.) This ex- 
traordinary and health-destroying club, comjjpsed of cathedral and theatrical 
singers, actors, merchants and tradesmen, lasted several months. 

Liston. — The great peculiarity of Listons humour on and off the stage is 
its gravity ; what he says is less remarkable than the way in which he says it. 
A fellow-performer, who adds to the defect of stuttering a love of telling long 
and tedious stories, was speaking of some person who had gone abroad, and 
endeavouring to recollect the place : — 44 He has gone to — to — Ifet's see ; it 
wasn’t Pennsylvania— no, no,” * 4 Perhaps, Sir/ 1 said Liston, without„moving a 
muscle, “ perhaps it was Pentonville/ 1 

On another occasion, a performer, at the close of the ‘season, gave Mr. 
Liston the gratuitous information that he .was going to Plymouth. 44 1 have 
a friend there,” said Liston, 44 and, perhapfawm will do me the favour to take 
a bag of salt water to him from me.” 
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Sketches of English Literature. By the Viscount de Chateaubriand. 

2 vols. { 

The Viscount Chateaubriand, by a peculiarly felicitous illustration* has 
compared the changeable character of the French genius to the alternate 
leaps from black to white, taken by the knight in a game of chess. His own 
general style is one of the best imaginable illustrations of the metaphor; 
and in lus work devoted to English literature, the leaps are indeed puzzling 
and unconnected to a marvellous degree. Images apposite and incongru- 
ous, reflections frivolous and profound, the grave and the gay, the false and 
the true, the sublime and the ridiculous, present such equal claims to our 
lioMce, t hat ills impossible to say which predominates, or indeed, m many 
instances, to decide, amidst the war of inconsistencies and contradictions 
he sets More us, what the author’s real sentiments maybe; what positions 
ho intends lo deny, or what to establish. To the English reader we c&nmt 
imagine a richer fund of entertainment than this singular digest of critic 
cism upon the literature of liis own country, interspersed with digressions 
upon the manners of the middle ages, and the polilies of the nineteenth 
century: episodical attmkson Martin Luther and the Reformation, and 
declensions m favour of both* comparisons between the English Common- 
wealth and the Fiench Republic ot 17U2, with reflections of every imagin- 
able shade and colour of singularity, for which we can at present find neither 
space nor tune to enumerate. Whatever the genius of French htevatuie 
may he, it has at least the merit (always excepting its tragedies) of 
disowning d ulness as one of its characteristics. Accordingly, the Weouiit 
Chateaubriand a work, although exhibiting a great deal of what is startling 
awtHbi/dirc ; much that we are induced to smile at, and now and then 
t hats* w Inch we are obliged to condemn, docs not contain a single uninterest- 
ing page from beginning to end; and we are greatly mistaken if he, who 
commences its peiusal, will be tempted to discontinue it until he has made 
himself master of the mine of amusement that it will be found to afford. 

The prehmmaiy chapters, which relate to the state of British literature 
prior to the time of Elizabeth, are distinguished for nothing very remarkable, 
except as the\ aie indicative of a far more intimate acquaintance with the 
language of (lower and Chaucer than time-tenths even of the well edu- 
cated people ol this country would be found to possess. The first point of 
gcneial interest at which the author of ‘ A tala' will be certain of attracting 
an ntienti\e Butish audience, is presented by the genius of Shak&peare, a 
rock on which the critics of France are as certain of splitting, as the ships 
upon the moiuitain of magnets, in the Arabian legend. Chateaubriand 
begins liis observations, of course, by asserting, or rather tacitly assuming 
as conceded, the superiority of'thb Greek tragedians, and “ par consequence” 
that of the author of ‘ Merope’ and lus companions m the same school, over 
the di unken savage and monster whom we are accustomed to exalt as the 
undisputed monarch of dramatic writers; and, perhaps, in the present age of 
reason, it is as well not to contest the point any longer ; for who, it may be 
asked, would now think of comparing the well regulated taste, perfect con- 
formity to order, polished versification, and obedience to the manner# of 
good society exhibited m the Fiench drama, with the barbarous simplicity of 
diction, and meie delineation of nature, for which the poet of Avon has 
hitherto been considered remarkable? Surely we do not now visit the theatre 
for a display of unsophisticated humanity ; this may be seen amidst our 
daily intercourse with each other in our streets and highways. But to the 
French drama must Ije conceded the prerogative and the praise of exhibit- 
ing nature, not as she is, but as she ought to be. It may be as well also to 
allow, in ^ccordancestfaitli the Viscount Chateaubriand’s views, that Shak- 
speare had no conception, whatever of female character, and that, in this 
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Aspect, he musft at onceyield the palm to Corneille and Racine ; in fact, 
there is not a single woman, we are informed, throughout his, work, who 
deserves to be compared with the Esther of the latter poet * and we begin to 
be convinced that Shakspeare's females are all alike,— another discovery 
Which the Viscount has made before us. r , 

' To an unpractised eye, perhaps, Imogen end Lady Macbeth, Queen Ca- 
therine and Juliet, wneril and Cordelia# Beatrice and Desdcmoua, Volurn- 
nia and the Bride of Petmcchio, Cleopatra and Isabel, might, appear to 
afford something of difference very nearly approaching to contrast A skilful 
judgment will, however, at once discover that, it is hut a change of name 
and circumstance winch constitutes the difference, and that one and the same 
personage, like Mr. Mathews in his monypolylogues, is all the while deceiv- 
ing us under a mere alteration of fextermr. Thus far we fully concede the 
point at issue to the Viscount. We are even inclined to go farther. Ai> some 
compensation for the seventy of his criticism he has quoted a passage from 
Richard III. as worthy of the highest admiration, winch, as all our readers 
may not remember it,, we take the liberty of quoting for their information. 
The words are those of Margaret of Anjou: — 

Thou didst usurp my place, and dost thou not 

Usurp the just proportion of my sorrow ? 

* * * * 

Farewell York's wife and Queen of sad mischance, 

44 This is tragedy /’says the Viscount, “ the sublimes! point of tragedy.” 

Now, we really must not allow the politeness of our friends on the other 
side of the Channel to be carried to an extent, detrimental to the interests 
-of truth, and although we are well aware of their wish to discover beauties 
ill our dramatic literature wherever they present themselves, we are obliged, 
in the present instance, fiom a regard to common honesty, to protest, tkpt we 
do liot consider the abdve three lines as the sublimest point of tragedy, or 
near it ; nay, that we have never yet hoard them quoted as anything extra- 
ordinary. We are therefore perfectly willing to lot them take the 1 it* chance 
with all the other obsolete absurdities which distinguish the “monstrous 
farces,- miscalled tragedies/’ of him whom, in the days of our ignorance, we 
presumed to place by the side of Crebillon, dr even of Voltaire. 

Chateaubriand's character of Milton is drawn with a steadier hand than 
be has shown in depicting Shakspeare. II is appreciation of many of his 
beauties is remarkably just ; in fact, the subjects and style of Epic poetry 
are much more within the province of French genius than the writings of a 
man who stands unrivalled and unapproachable in his own peculiar depart- 
ment. He has also the good sense to admire Milton’s prose works, and the 
passages he has extracted from them show both taste and judgment in their 
selection. We are rather surprised that be should have overlooked the richly 
varied beauties ot Com us. From the writers of the Republic, we pass 
through English literature under the last two Stuarts ; and from them, of 
course, to the school of Pope and Addison, and the authors of our own day. 
There is not, however, so much to interest an English reader in th»» portion 
of the woi*k, as in the matter which precedes it. Chateaubriand's principal 
force is expended on Shakspeare and Milton ; yet, in his sketches of the 
men of the French Revolution, there are numerous striking apd characteristic 
touches* The portrait of Mirabeau is impressive, although slightly marked 
l>y absurdity ; and the same commendation and censure may be passed upon 
the description of the Revolutionary Club, \uth Danton at its head, in the 
haft of the Cordeliers. Atnong the author’s recollections of his own sojourn 
among us may be found sotne clever notices of English society at that period, 
as well as of our orators in the days of Pitt and Fox ; yet he surely mtght 
have found sufficient in the talents of these worthies and their compeers to 
occupy something more than four pages* 

Towards the end of the second volume subjects crowd upon its in rapid, 
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althotigfttqt K wj*y connected succession, Scott, Mangoni, Lord Byron, 

Ross, Jacq^roont, Lamartine, Lord Beranger, the ' Lake poets^ipp^y; 

whom the Viscount mistakes ior a biaekstnith, '1 

of just, fi&F iriwayMri#*^ *; 

km much tempted toehlarge a** the Viscouriris observations with -respect 
these in several. instaiinces^ bht the limits o $ an; -ordinary notice are dlfreddy. 
exceeded . The established reputa tied of the 4 G6me du Christianistpe** wt 
ifc itself be sefftnent to ^ of the grbat body , of reader i», 

. these volmqes devoted to our literature ; but, independently of the name , 
under which they are- introd uco.d, to oui 1 notice, there Is . quite enough ih the * 
appearance of a French work upon the writings of English poets to make it 
at once the subject of general inquiry and animated discussion, There is ample 
mutter fm* both in the singular production we have been considering. That it is 
a work of genius no one will deny, .although that genius is pf a rather re- 
markable order ; and although it will Have but litue‘ effect in altering ,tlie 
tastes, either Pf French or English, it at least exhibits the contrast between 
them in a light worth studying, besides 'presenting us with various striking-: 
reflections upon men and manners by an individual, Whom neither the vi- 
cissitudes of .fortune he has experienced, nor the natural talent he possesses*;, 
will over allow to be considered an inefiicieht authority, or -a writer undeaerv- 
irig of respect and attention. • . 

The Violin. By George Dubourg. ^ 

“ The brisk entrancing viol has at, length found an able eulogist, and a 
faithful historian, in Mr. George Dubourg. .Every kind of interesting in- 
formation, every characteristic anecdote, relative to this prince of instru- 
ments, or those who have elicited the applauses of the world by the language 
drawn from its strings, have been collected, digested, and arranged, in a 
manner which leaves a member of either of the classes of society into Which 
. Mr. Dubourg divides tho human race, namely, u those who play the violin, 
andnhose who do not, 1 ’ nothing further to wish for or require. , ^ v 

j^The following enumeration of the heads into which the subject is divided 
will gWsotne idea of the extent of tho entertainment which Mr. Dubourg 
bus provided for his readers ’.—Origin and Early History of tile Violin — . 
Italian -School — Pagan mi — French School — German School -y- English 
School -r- Amateurs — Female Performers — On- the Construction of the 
Violin — Miscellaneous Anecdotes, &e. The style in “which all this informa- 
tion is preserved resembles in variety and compass the mdsic of the instru- 
ment to which Mr. Dubourg has devoted his very clever treatise. It is rich 
in lively yet sensible remarks, and sparkles in every page with an Attic point 
and accompanying flow of humour, which render it anything but a dull and 
unvaried record' of dates and- facts relative to* tho “ jodunq rebel” and its 
congeners, ' The only peril to be apprehended is, that it will increase the 
number of amateurs (a class of performers of whose execution Mr. ‘Dubourg 
does not seem to possess the highest opinion) twofold. Those, however, 
who wish to know how Tartini composed, .and Gciliiniani executed ; how 
Viotli, like a second Orpheus, and with scarcely less display of ability, drew 
the nobility and fashion of Paris to^on certs given in a fifth floor ; amLthat 
groat muster, the incomparable Paganini*, evoked the rapturous thunders of 
pit, box, atid gallery in London; who wish to be furnished with the excel- 
lent ityuMfcrial for’ distinguishing critically between the majesty of CorClli, the 
brill,i#cy tot Giornoxiehi, the fke of Kreutzer, the neatness of Giardim, the 
elegance 'of Boccherini, the sweetness of Rode, and the delic&eyof Spohr, 
Wilt T do well, with ail couumieut speed, tomake themselves the possessor's of 
Mr, Dubourg's look* We will not promise that those who follow c^rfHvieo 
ahull not be ablb even to distinguish Kleiner from a Cretnotia; but alloying 
them still to reiqam ignorant of what those instruments really are* we will 
at least take upon Ourselves to pronounce that thgy.shali ho longer be unen- 
lightened as to what they ought to and that upon esiltxia^teri| With which 
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a violinist should be acquainted, so far as tlic history of his art is concerned, 
they will find themselves presented with as much instruction as can be com- 
prised within two hundred and seventy -six pages ; and far more frit, origin* 
aiity, and illustrative tact, than is usually found in a score of volumes of the 
same compass. 

Berkeley Castle. By the Hon. Grantley Berkeley, M*F. 3 vols. 

M Je Miis seigneur d’une lieue a la ronde, 

Kt le chateau de Plitiville est le plus beau du inonde/' 

Such miglit have been thn motto of thebe volumes; and few roadeis but 
what will admit that it Berkeley Ca&tle be not altogether “le plus beau du 
moncle,’’ it is among the most admirably calculated for the purposes of 10- 
mauce. Its first associations, when the heiress of the sea-kmg wedded with 
the Norman chief, belong to a period singularly stunng and imaginative. 
That royal tragedy, which has been a subject tor moio than one oi oui poets, 
the death of Edward IJ., was enacted m its gloomy security. Gray, m Ins 
magnificent ode, makes his bard 

44 Mark the year, and maik the night. 

When Severn shall ic-edio with aftiight; 

The shrieks of death iluougb Beikeley'o loafs that ling, 

Sluiekb of an agonizing king . 15 

Whether in the fierce wavs of the Roses, 01 m the nobler struggle ol the 
Commonwealth, its barons have been linked with the many ilwnges of our 
land. One married that very daughtei to whom Lord liunsfoid, Queen 
Elizabeth's maternal uncle, so touchmglv alludes m “ Kemlwoith;’ another 
(wilting from memoiy, we cannot give the individual names) neatly shun d 
Sir Cloud esley Shovel’s slupwieek— ins vessel, the St. George, bavin j; stmek 
on the same rock, though it afterwards lloated. We uiucmbu, too. the 
name as that of the admiral who achieved one of our eaihest naval \i< tyin s, 
off Milford Haven, when the Fiencli king sent assistance to Owen Clon- 
dower There was another also held a command at Flodden Fielriottllcie is 
ceituinly “ ample Space and veige enough * for the romancer Mi . jBo* kclcv 
lias chosen the period of Edwaid IV.: we do riot tlmik that ho lots sd(< ted 
the eiabest suited to his poweis True, that on a vivid picture he has gialtcd 
an at ti active story; but its veiy merit is, in some sort, a fault It is too 
real — too modem; the knowledge - acute, various, and lively — vvliu h he dis- 
plays of society, belongs to to-day. The vvuter of a work like the piesout 
will assuiedly continue (he, indeed, himseli holds out the promise) , itid 
tli le is a peuod to winch we must address Ins attention — lot him lay the 
scenes of lus nest fiction m the times of Charles II.; he will be quite at 
home theie. Ills acquaintance with those 

(i thick solitudes, 

Call’d sot a], wheie aU unite and hatied are,* 1 
will then avail him. The time is sufluuntly fai back for 
a Distance to Jewl endumtineut to the view,” 

and vet sufficiently resembling our own to enable the knowledge of the pre- 
sent to depict the past. The love-story is essentially uncluvahic : it wants 
the puotiy— the earnestness which is to be found 111 the gorgeous p ige of 
Froissait, or the stately devotion m that of Surrey. It belongs* to a time of 
which Cowley writes,— 

4fc Not as too deep loving any; 

But very much and very many.” 

Mr. Beikeley would he quite at home in that careless and brilliant epoch, 
of which wit was th^ element and tlur memory. The sparkles yet dazzle 
that linger aiuund, they have never yet been effectually concent 1 at cd -wo 
recommend the attempt to the \mter noyv before us. We cannot jletail the 
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proves* of the narrative, nov do more than allude to the merit of many single 
scenes* r f he hero, Herbert Reardon, has that air of reality which sometimes 
nyeta the attention in a picture gallery. It is a portrait by its air of reality, 
with all I he freshness of actual life m its colours. 'We have not often met 
with so brilliant and true a sketch of 3011th— youth* buoyant and believing, 
fanr\iu » that it cun shape its own way ; flinging itself on its emotions, as 
the ndor flings himself on lus horse, with morning around and the gout be- 
foio him. He will find that morning passes away* but the goal is ungamed, 
— that g'"d» which takes one glittering shape after another, and which, at 
last, we find to bo the grave. But Herbert Reardon belongs to Ihe curly 
ami blight period. As yet life seems 

M As it should gilded ho 
With mirth, and wit* and gaiety.” 

He puts aside reinorso and sorrow, by constitutional spirits which time, and 
time alone, can bend and break : it is a natiual and a true picture, 

One gient charm in those volume* is the poetical holing that runs 
llrouphout, and the fine perception of natui.il loveliness. Any painter 
might he proud to pauit in colours s»v i h a landscape as is painted m the lol- 
loping wokK : ~ <4 Then* is not a pnttiei time of the yi*ur thein the ch^e of 
September and the commencement ol October. At tins period, still enough 
of summer is left to pies cut anj painful regiet for things that have passed 
away : while new beauties appealing upon the pi aspect, (ill up the vaciuvios 
that would otheiwise occur, and, as in thenmie impoi hint passages of life, 
out-daz/le by their ‘plendid novoltv long-doioc heated associations. Each 
tree ot brake that hindered our^mth had moio or less put on tho blush of 
autumn; the hedges mantled m the npeness of their ml ami purple her- 
lies ; the oiehuids, teeming With then golden and delicious liuit, gave then* 
fi lgi mce to the mr ; whil thodued svteiness of the w illiercd leaves Already 
failgi tioated at ever) turn upon oiu senses, like gentle rotmniscences of 
pi-t j>lf iisure. ’ 

Memoif^of William Carcv, J) 1) 1 ite Missionary to Bengal ; Professor 
of Onental Languages in the College of Fort William, Calcutta. By 
Rintniv (’arty. 

This woik was composed at the icqucst of the Committee of the Baptist 
Mi^smmu) Society. 'File subject of it was their first and puncip.il aguil, 
by whose talents and labours they sought to confer the blessings of Christi- 
anity upon tho heathen world ; ne'er was selection moie happy. Dr. Caiev 
was designed by natuie, and pic-tuuncntly qualified by the giaces and 
virtues ot that beneficent faith whuh he had conscientiously otnhiaicd, f >r 
the work to which he <1 1 length devoted himself. With astonishing persc- 
veiaiu e and industi v he at quit cd the languages of the East: and be ;u- 
qiut< fl them only foi the purpose of liaivdafmg into them the 11013 Sonptuios. 
Wealth he might have attained, as well as honour- but all worldly advan- 
tiues he conseeiated to the giout object of his life Many and soy ere woic 
his e.nh pmahbns, wlwh he endured with cheerful patience; and when hm 
hteimy and religious labouis brought aiound him uimersal admiration and 
applause* he was meek and unassuming, the truly humble missionary of 
that Divine Master who in all things lived for others, and pleased not lnmsolf. 
This large volume is paiticular m its details, even to minuteness; yet is it 
lull and comprehensive ; it is another record of character formed alter the 
noblest model, abounding with illusti aliens, which lender its very nature 
distinct and impressive. Let every literary man engaged in works of usc- 
Juliuss load and mark tho following description : — 
u lie was perse veii ugly studious and imperturbably regular in all bis engage* 
meats; this indeed* was the main Secret ot his surprising success. No novelty, 
»i speculation, or prauice, ever seduced bun from the plain line of his duty or his 
labour. He had a calm and dignified satisfaction in the paramount interest of bis 
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troik, wliict iml it ous a« it was converted It into his rostsmd hlw aolfee. Heaoe 
his mi mi < ould submit to the same unvaried imititte every davto ihfiwr yaa*& in 
ffUtcevston without iclft'tation mid without tedium He was nuly&pfc *0 many and 
\anm*« ln**mpthmR, had thHny unexpctted^iire^nkij and often unpmhubl* mh 
fiano the learned the tctenufit* the runout* nd the Idle, \tthet would shsptprfhiA 
engagement, whattsvei it might be, and attend to them, not, tithe { With unpatient 
aspect and wuh Imt md aair, as though then approach w<*s unwelcome, and then 
departure longed foi , but wuh e «w and honest tourtesy So long as an V thing 

remained to lie shown them, oi anv qmstihn loi them to ptoposc, he was sis touch 
the gentleman of peihst hixiite amt iemamed as*»tu<i) at thru ehmpMud, as 
though tn form his musum and displ iv irs srtl i ( fa, and to pHuit his g iden and 
desen ho nr^pt »dm lions weie the pimfipih and i veti mrk employ moots ^ ins hf< 
But, upon the mmm or id .then ddptrfuie, he lesutned his chan , and that v nnu 
moment to> ended tin inim upturn Them u is no nhei itwm «t nmol to ho 
omre<tcd,im he and the pi ipei ohpit of his utuutmihid ntvei been s pit ued 
nop um anv ie< ijntol uums oi meutilrilnt tornovci uthu w nd m 1 bp 
neeessarv, except pnlup tin m^h tlie cl o/ mf of his pundit who hid itnut cl 
ftim to his ftejkfc i st tcui nk< hvtiue duiin^ tin iWme id his emploji i , 1 nr h 
hitnseii h ul foi gotten nothin md w is ihtitlon iead\ at oeu c to usumelus wmk 
at the point at whubpus attention hid bun smpui hd ’ 

Tiaits mid Tmlbof Lari} Life B} L CL 

This woi k is not ( \ sonic h ne t xpre t' d) a it coul < f the tliougl lb e l tlw 
tumbles of the highlv khte 1 ml bin idumed uutUoi, but t i Malum < i 
tiles Atid shoit piece *> Uaxuu lefncncoto vbd Ucu as iic mlsthf u foiling , 
di spoilt l ms tnisfoi tunes amiuitue It i*not ho uuu child s book , tei v 
fai bom it In it would b ciuel, wo think m mu opirn m, to put into tlm 
hands of the tut towift Midi meli icholy vuwsnt hunm txidimt, anl 
such hateful pit tuns of < old Jit iiteil, despu ibk limn in beings as node 
Jik ted in those ptgos I > tliosi win m connate l with < Inkhai < thf is 
paionts leathers oi in nd ( md that m few wh > no not ) this b k wit) lit 
alike \xl able foi the mt ust it ixeitcs nil tlie lessens it ninths A1 

though wiling to iwdtn t c s mpdlmxcf e Inhlu m, foi the pi i and 
feonows me Mtibh {» then n dun wc would not u itc m tin ni n dtu il <ha 
gust much h slum i the i *> mt ol lnjmv hut we lie smu 1} oi 
bpimou, th t if pee pie e si^t si nt rhgent Intel lu n ted md i noi mt of then 

dnt) is w< find lac tin v sh nil be < nipt le 1 ‘ t> 1 ok on IS is jutu 

and ju tint * till l hr \ «dnidd i it the i own ustiubUiuc ml 1 1 k< 
H imlet’s advue, * fuetoimit iltogituei llune cm h no mu ikji i 
than that ol JiciNettmg the lemt, ud bli Lti i jt tin Inpjmc s d t } mi r 
ci < utuiO m the sprin^-tidrMil its iniio mt c pan nt» but wc cat»ml> 
hate seen mote sutlnm * on th put i f step tmPnt n, tlnn we ovt i md \ 
that of step ehddim md w< tiust, in her next volume, him \ andon unv 
give this el tss of snffn is dm amsidciitim Ihiejue sliombK sK lustlu 
powei ot del me i’n w, fust L on l ton Inn*, most f em itingh , win evu Mth 
jeet md whuhevei snlc ol the s d jut v i i is ph \s<u to iqopt 

The «ltnmp of gemus is i pm the bo k is up n e\*ntlim^ Mt** I tml n 

do f, > the stones ate oi suijnssun m'eusf md be mt mllv wiiltou I ii c 
move ilo he ut flic > send lack otu lmiuonM otha, ink i nn most i 
ns happa >e us and weful the iltnos m«an i dint me <i the pen wlueh 
can* gne us hack mt jouth -with its hesh jo>s, its light aouowjr, it 
boumlum hope s, md its- sjon lot gotten <liw>J>i>ointnient> 

The Posthumous Pfiptn of the Pickwntk CluU Ldiud by “ Bo/ * 

Ihe ext'-te nee of thisougmtl and anmsmir periodical betiomw^to 
of oui u ukrs r foi it is ma>wheie iweueti (in lhUt 4 iv*al phtase ) with 
I! tJ lou / s ^ughtn and applaufeO * It well deserves ^yeli a rc (Option 
* Bo/ isawiitei nf a vci\ uncommon cast , his gemua &e«iam» fo belong 
to a former age ot Lnghsh liteiatmej his bpiuf i* akig to that of out 
Fielamgb and hmolkus, and, among ihe wnten of the titue, 
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Theodtw c Hook alone has trodden the walk into which he has entered, and 
alone exwjls him in rich humour and playful yet pointed satire# u Bot,’’ as 
as Hook, is a laughing philosopher. They shoot their arrows, ** it 
Wfcie, h* sport, yet the marks which they hit are the same with thos* wM$t 
have boon often less successfully aimed af by the authors of many % grayer 
tieaftac -~m>f only the follies which rnalto man ridiculous, but the Wee$ which 
make him miserable# Hbdk's speculations extend into a field not entered 
by 4i Bo* —the manners of the world of rank ami fashion. But Hook a 
fashionable sketches are hy no means hi 1 * happiest bits. Nor could they he 
so i (or the manners ami pleasuic* of (ho ** upper classes** are (however fri- 
volous) too elegant to he ndir nlous, and too monotonous to he amusing m 
description ; while their follies and vices, the offspring of affectation and 
the heat tlcssness eugendeied by unbounded indulgent e, are tbonamform to 
OfTmd mom than a scauty supply of food for satire. That htde World called 
tin' gu»at world has accoulmgly been long since exhausted, and a *• fashion- 
able novel 1 or a ‘ 4 fashionable tale ’ is become an absolute annoyance. But 
the < * ul> great world — the gcnoml mass of socieiv — in which human folly 
takes n lhousand fantastic shapes, and human passion “ shoots wild and 
fioe, ' affouls materials to the satirist which can never be exhausted. These 
are the rnatoimls sought for bv Box , and bcfoio his penetrating eye they 
are sprotd out in endless piotusion 

Tiie halt of tins book (tor such it is, though published in monthly 
numbers) seems to have been taken and improved upon from the whimsical 
descuptums ©f various clubs, consisting of htimounsts of ditfeient kinds, 
given in the ** Spectator. ' The Pickwick Club is a felicitous cieation in 
itself, mtd a convenient vehicle for an unlimited variety of satire, namtive, 
and description. The members of the club are a set of Cockneys* ardent 
in the puismt of knowledge, which they seek under the auspices of then* 
Pi evident, the illtisfctious Samuel Pickwick, a great philosopher in little 
things, who, after having duectcd their teseardies into the wondom of 
"Nature and Ait m the regions of Hornsey, Hfghgate, Buxton* and ('am* 
1 km well,-— alter having traced to them source the mighty ponds pf HaitJp- 
Me id, and agitated the scientific world with his theory ot tittlebats— sug- 
gests tihm followers the advantages which must result from carrying Ins 
sp ulahons into i wider field, llo is accordingly placed at the head of a 
concspondiug deputition, the mmnbeis of which die excellently chosen foi 
(lie authoi s purp ?sc. The fast is Mr Tiaey Tupmau ■— ** the t<>o sus< eplible 
Tupinun, who, to the misdom and experience Of maiurer yeais, supei added 
the rndoiu and enthusiasm of a boy m the most iotoiea»tmg and pmdoiubln 
of human weaknesses * -love.’ Next is Mi Snodgrass* srait with the luvb 
of poetry ; and, lastly. Mi, Winkle, the beau idea! of a Cockne} sportsman. 
These worthies set out on then tiavels m scaidi of knowledge j and the 
public is now favoumi with th«ir adventures and discoveries, extracted from 
the “ Transactions of the Pickwick Club.’ It ts impossible to gne am idea 
of (ho variety id mallei winch the author has thus been enabled to intro- 
duce into his pages The peisoual adventures of the txavcUmg quwieth 
an* exquisitely etttei tinning ; and, of corn se, the amorous and too suscep- 
tible Mi Tupiimn h the lieio of some of the best of them. The whole story 
(i his affciit of the heait with the amiable spmsUr, Miss Rachel Wardte, w 
ndmuafdy worked up, and inexpiessibiy ludiuous. The young loves of the 
tender pair,- -the manner in whuh pom Tupnian is betiayed hy Ins ftiend, 
and jilted by his mistress,— the elopement of the faithless couple,— their 
nocturnal pursuit by the furious papa and the elnvalnc Pickwick,— and the 
r atantrophe at the old fashioned um m the Borough*—' want nothing but a 
< h »nge of form to become a delightful little comedy, which, hy the way, u» 
tin case with many of this authors comic tales, some of whtoh, we behave, 
have alieatly found their way to the stage. 

These facet**#, however aio not uiumngled with graver matter. 4 ‘ Bo* ’ 
is a great master of the pathetic; and we know few things calculated to 
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tonke a deeper impression on the feelings than “The Strollers Tale," and 
“ The Convict’s He torn ” ~ a little narrative worthy of the now too ranch 
forgotten Henry Mackenzie. We must add that the work is prettily brought 
out, and that the illustrations (at first by the late Seymour, and since by 
Buss) are spirited and characteristic. . 

The Romance of Nature, or the Flower Seasons illustrated, Ey 
M Louisa Ann Twamley. * 

This very beautiful and pre-eminently feminine volume has the twofold 
attractions of poetry and painting, together with a renewal of our acquaint- 
ance with those among our elder poets, who most loved, and sang of flowers, 
(and they were many,) and whose taste and spirit have evidently imbued 
the mind, and awakened the sensibilities of our fair author, 

Ihc flowers here given, in thirty-five plates, are all coloured with a truth, 
and drawn with a freedom of pencil, which does honour to the artist; and 
the poems accompanying each are full of poetical conception, and given 
with such variety of measure, or character, as to present everything we 
Can desire in a volume where three seasons of the year pass before us, ar- 
rayed “in all the garniture” of floral beauty. The poems are sometimes 
lyrical, at others, in the ballad form, or that of the sonnet, but most 
frequently in blank verse, of which Miss Twamley appears more mis- 
tress than rhyme, although idle has also many beautiful stanzas, not, indeed, 
finished with so careful a hand as that displayed in her drawings, but pos- 
sessing many effective touches, and, what is better than polished diction, the 
exercise of poetic thought, the evidence of poetic feeling. 

1 lie title of this beautiful volume we do not exactly understand, By 
romance is implied fiction ; whereas flowers are true and palpable in their use 
and beauty. JVe should call them “the poetry of nature,” If Byron most 
happily exclaims, — ■“ Ye stars, which are the poetiy of Heaven,” so might 
Miss Twamley say, “ Yo flowers, which are the poetry of Barth but, how- 
ever they may* be allied to the rornant-e, and used m conjunction with it, 
surely the truth, beauty, and utility of flowers—- -their inlluence on the heuit, 
and the imagination, forbid us to class them with fables. 


Le Mie Confession!.— My Confessions to Silvio Pellico. The Auto- 
biography of Guido Sorelii, 

The principal interest in this simple and unpretending volume, and its 
translation, will be found in the perfect candour and unsuspecting frank- 
ness with which the author lays before the reader the history of his own 
mind from the period of Ins earliest childhood, and the openness with which 
csciy impei flection in disposition, ns well as every misiake in judgment, is 
presented for the purposes of instruction and ‘Warning. That the events of 
every life, however apparently undr versified, would furnish a narrative from 
which all might derive benefit, is a truth Which philosophers have frequently 
asserted, and poets have delighted to exemplify. The life of Guido' Wilt 
has been distinguished from those of many, by diversity of incident ; while it 
presents, in addition to this, the interesting object of a mind gradually wen 
irom the errors of the Roman Catholic Church to embrace the doctunes of 
the l rotes taut communion. To readers of religious sentiment his com- 
parison of the tenets of that Church ho lias just quitted, with those of the 
pure faith, of which he has become a professed follower, cannot fail of pro- 
ducing the efibet of confirming them m the principles in which they have 
ai Y* in(lucin £ them to appreciate still more highly, privi-’ 
.V hose kut recently favoured with their possession well know bow 
to value and regard. By the avowal of his present sentiments, Signor Sorelii 

to him ' Hhi* ly » ap P rehe ? ds that }*e has forfeited the esteem of those dearest 
to him,— the aflection of near relatives, and tho regard of sincere friends. 
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We trust tliat in the country of 1m adoption, ondatmdst the society to which 
he is iiowj united by a tie moie sacred than oven that of relationship itself* 
ho will find, d not an equivalent soutco of satisfaction, at least a compen- 
sation in some degree foi the sacrifice he has not shrunk from encountering* 
b) Ins op* n and conscientious avowal of the important change m his religious 
opinions We must not foigct 1o add, that Signoi Soiolli has an additional 
claim to the respect of English rcadeis, as the tianslator of “ Paradise Lost , M 
and that the indications of a ramd of no ordinary powus »ue evident thiough- 
out ins moie lecent woik 
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Wo lemcmber being much pleased with pool Inghs's “ Spam nor had 
wesson any woik, suite 1 is publication, pit*entmg a coireet ulca of the 
habits and nmnncis of this vuj unoi\ili/ed countiy. The moment we 
opened tlic^o volumes, we pci coved that wo should not base such complaint 
lomvkt m future They die full of information md amusement, come) ed 
m an mtiliu/cnt and pleasing ‘^le, and possess the advantage of being 
minute vet not tedious. TL he descnption, m the second Volume, of the 
flight fimn the cholen is vigoiom md tcmblv futhiul, diawn with a 
spmt and decision which we nun remcmbci to hue met before in a book 
of tr mds 

We could indite page s in praise of these volumes, hut the) have aheady 
ntliactrd the attention thev so eminently dtsenc, and theie is nothing lefl 
foi us to do except to oflej the author oui since ic congratulations on hm 
succ ess, 

Jif "sing’s Laocoon By W Ross. 

To assign their losprctiu limits to the sistu arU of poetiy and painting, 
to d< fine the pe< till it c*x< i lleniiea of each, md tluir seveml points of ditlcr- 
i m e oi agn i me nt, has long bee n a f ivouiile puisuit v\ith the votaucs of the* 
fine nits a-, well as of polite lituatuie Attending ton it ion il pecuhmtuH 
and dtflmnus m mdiwduil tt mpe rainc nt, tin subject has bun viewed in a 
bundled difluent lights, audio tins is well as m all othci eases m which 
it li n bun ippe ihd to m the li>l uso t, tlie Piotc m fatuity of tistt bn 
be t n found to po^^tss batons ibout i well defined as the foi ms which 
jin lgm it ion dt st in s m the < louds of summit, mil which issurm iihfhimt 
ship* ace ending t> tin fim> of euli obsemr One oi two pi me ip is* 
imbed md those of obvious t\puh< nc>, mav he consult nd asmuveisil tnd 
pcurniientl) established but, m nnnoi points of detail md expression, 
nothing i m be moit ibsutd thin to foim a sd of unvai>mg lules to which 
the mn itc powu of gimusis ixpictcd to c onfen m and model ltsefioits Such 
i h< d of Pj oc I isti s h is beui ofti n attempti d to be fanned, but, as olten an 
tin vigoui of onginil invention has reaped Horn it, the attempt and itft 
suinsslnue nut with an applause which all llio dictates oi cutRism have 
hi i n un ihli to silent i 

I uiy hod) is acquaint* d w ith tho atntn itcd pn turo which ^ ngil has li ft 
of the deith of Laocoon md lus two sons, as well as with tho inimitable 
woik of Ag< smdir and his follow sculptois, u pit sending the same scene 
I\( vv, it is will ki own that, m the poem, tlu It in fie cues ot the pnest of 
Apollo foim one of the most haiful addition, to tlie desuiption , while , m 
the statue, the stiffen i is icpusenltd as laboming umlu a mine subdued 
agony, which scorns to pcinnt but a famt gioan, oi a lialt-suppiesmd sigh to 
< scape from his lips Ulic qutsliou among cntics m the fine aits, is, whether 
tlu poi t oi the sc ulptoi has In en more succ essfui in Ins delineations ; or, lather, 
win an addition to the ifh ct of the scene lias b<en made by tho one, winch 
has not been adopted by the othei ’ As m the opeiations of war, the attack 
m dc feme of an apparently ummpoitant post has been frequently known to 
produce a general engagement, simple question at issue has produced 
an extensive examination of the principles on which the chief power of pic 
tonal or poetical representation depends ; and the world, if not moie en- 
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lightened as to the abstract essentials of art, has at least been presented 
with more H arnmg on the subject than it cotild previously boast Of possessing 
m a collected Joim. 

'VV^nekeltnan asserts that the leading object with the sculptors of anti- 
quity whs the expression of a calm and dignified paneled* of soul* fcupeuor 
to the represenlatJbn oi beautilul nahiie This position is denied by 
who, m hi*> linn, aflntan that the it pi cental ion Oi physical bounty was the 
ruling motive w hich guided Urn artist m the direction of lu» pent d or rtnsol 
In defence Of his pun view of the matter, he has examinee! many of the 
rules of thetwagiegt imitative aits, and the consequence is, a treatise ip 
which much that is original and ingenious is united with aOnbsf speculations 
which the piapnitv ot leaduswill be disposed to question, and btt# or two 
which they will he inclined to ieia t aHogtthoi r io advocate or to content 
his pnmipks successfully would, howevu, iequ it e \ book equal in sue to 
his own, and, instead ot mining at length upm an investigation of the 
in at t u it contains* we must content ouis his witlnecoranundn g its caieful 
peiusal to all who eh intcustcd m luting to tin. n ongmul souuestwfloi 
tin mini refined springs oi pleasmc by which the hum m mind ns tapible 
of bung ic he shut Even m apparent uioi, Leasing is woithy of coUMcle 

latum andicspecf md Implies on all points i piofuston of eiwhtion, Which 
will be fjuml <\tcn*nO} useful and instructive 

Wt i lniiot biimc < losihg oui notice, avoid an observation respecting one 
ot hifcpimeiphs On siuial occasions while tii atiug oi ceitam luetic ea 
allowable m poetiv but which are forbidden to tin painter, lid takes occasion 
to lefer to the PlulocUlcs and Ileicules ot Soplioi ]Vs as instances m which 
the expiession of aiute plnsical pain is not only allowable, but au actual 
addition to the beaut) of tin description, and from this, as roty be easily 
per c rived, djaws a most rmpoitant conclusion Now, we appeal to any one 
acquainted with these two tiagaiics whethti the long protected lament)* 
tiotis ot their boioes do not ten l 1 illiu to excite a tcebng of disgust, tlun 
oi compassnn on the part ot tluModcw , nd for this simple i canon, that no 
display pi ait in the poet i\\ mv d< gi*.e qualifies the avusion we all fed to 
the exhibition of umnnobled ieipoi< il snifumg Any one could write i 
long cham ot broken moans and lamentations without possessing the gemu# 
oi Sophocles Thus much with leaped t > I cssing’s original work Of Mr, 
Ross s ti uislation we hive onlv t > obstive, th it his woik is a very pleasing 
specimen oi forcible* md cl g Pugh h ind that JLessimr, if still living, 
might fed cause to ujjuc at the ovhibitimof his Ire itwe iiu(lih<Hi 
like ly to prt selve its v vim Fm oiininl holes sliow a u fined task and 
conett judgment 

Jermnghiin , or, the Inc ohm stunt Man d Vdls. 

The sec md title of this woik. explnns its intention To develop the 
dial vie hi of an incoiisistmt man ispuusely the soitoi t^wk tli it would tempt 
©n jntiJlutual mind (we rnt in a mind of avtiy supplier ordu of intcl) d) 
into authorship In Rut tli J> thoughts ind ways of every day persons is \ 
comparative h eisv unde) taking’, but to tollow thq ttojhfcl piths ot the 
lncousistaut — to investigate* then feedings — toaignewith their aigumerits—* 
to ddmeate the u motive •>, and continue wsth them to the end, is an ifioit 
both of genius jnd pate me 

VVc hive hnrd tint Ruey B bhellev is the ongtnal of thw well-connived 
and well t\uut<d poitiait Wc do not hastate to say that its pamt< i has 
done wdl arid we < m dso asstue him that he mat do bettu We aie 
pleased with his uow d, that “ he does not i nteitam the opinions wlmh aie 
ttitdelowmi fiom the mouth of this ideal pernc tuition , bee uiso wt me 
Wuiud Uni a ft \ vt his add d to thewe ho JUs alioadv nuuibeied, will 
establish bun m v dlthu nt on^s Hiaumnd is ol ttn n oellent ft quality 
to eiubiacc tnc u ally <o*d doc times of oS$ of the most bulhant, yet hollow 
of u caked bdmg*, , nuked, the excellent opposite he has diawn is a happy 
proof to vis, that he has not mistaken the shadow for the substance. 
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i.fiwt 'pttdqptisnt ai^.*e 

^Cftkeady midi that It, ia but the herald 1 of; hem? 

is 'oui*qf the t$«$m : track; 
perusal; The crowded:' of thia/Nutiii^y ftpfcw .■ 
Marine prevents our analyzing." Jcruingham^ more lb)ly* bull we mow* 
ta pyuv$aderiinSf a work, of interest .and superior ment^f - ! f* \ ' ; 

YieW of the Progress pf Philosophy among :Ai^ 

. Although the facts contained in this volume ate tl6t of a Very nfovet cfte- 
meter, it jias at least the merit of presenting in a popida^ form, and in a 
coinpenriious manner, information falrich* although easily' accessible, few 
..general readers are likely to take the trouble to collect fop, ihernSelves. 1 It . 
comprises the, history of ancient philosophy, as contaanM in the lives and 
..doctrine* of its professors, from 1 the time of Orpheus to that ,qf tine great 
dogmatist of Stagira, To those tv ho are fond of, contemplating the infinite 
forms of error to widen the human miml is liable, and such a study is far 
foom useless, as enabling us bettor to prize that only "knowledge which the 
unassisted efforts, of the loftiest and subtlest intellects ar$ utterly incompe- 
tent t driioqiure, ample matter of reflection is offciMed by such a work ; and 
Mr. Smith's accompanying remarks are evidently the result of well culti- 
vated powers, and a judicious course of reading. We eapnot, however, at , 
times avoid smiling at the earnestness with which, at every opportunity, he 
pleads (he cause of his favourite study of phrenology, an acquaintance with 
which appears to constitute, in his opinion, the true kalott of philosophy, arid 
the yet unapplied panacea for every existent shape of moral evil ; still less 
at. liis illogical assertions with report to the crania of the great masters of 
the various Grecian schools, the forms of which are quietly assumed from ‘ 
the known doctrines of their possessors. Of what possible use such remarks 
c?yt be in forwarding the cause of phrenology, we cannot form the remotest 
conjecture. Surely Mr. Smith must be aware that the present condition of 
the science is hardly such as to warrant such an utter inversion of tlie Ba 
, conian system of investigation ; and, while acting so far under the saint' 
spirit,, he might have spared some of the blows he has so liberally bestowed 
upon Aristotle, howevcf richly the peripatetic may have deserved them from" 
other hands, We must, moreover, differ “toto curio ” from Mr. Smith a#/ to , 
his doctrine respecting natural evil, as we understand it, which seems to us 
pppo&ed, no less bv the whole canon of scripture, than by every day s expe- 
rience. In other respects his hook deserves high praise as a concise and 
pcrspicuous’reviewof the progress of moral and mental science among the 
schools of antiquity, a Work long needed* in its present efficient; shape fvr 
general circulation. 

, , * ( diess made Easy. * By G. Walkcp. ‘ 

Mr. Walker s works have already made him known to all amateurs of 
the truly royal game to which he has paid so much attention. Hi» 
made Easy ".contains a mine of information for those who are just entering; 
upon t he study, ahd will welt prepare the reader for initiation into 1 the 
greater mysteries of an accomplishment which is daily, and deservedly, be- 
coming there popular ; indeed, he who makes himself thoroughly master of 
its contents: will be a somewhat formidable adversary to he is 

likely to encounter in mixed society. At hough we cannot quite keep pace 
with Mr, \V alker in his commendation of chess, a$f “ Worthy the most 
serious attention of the legislator, 'the philosopher, and the divine," wc^4re 
quite willing to allow its claim to be considered the most elegant* as Well as ' 
: itiHtructivc, of sedentary recreations ; amt to feel great ; plea«ui5 at the 
success of any attempt to .render it more intelligible; ana attractive. Wo 
fo add, thatevdfche veteran playeMvill find much, in this 
; ,poek«i i *tnd that the ; 

with Ihe games eohtekM between M. de la BourdMn&is and 1Bi% M*PohneIb 
With appropriate remarks, 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


, A new work of fiction* entitled ** Violet j or, 
the l>an«ewM»,” is on the eve of appearance.' 
The Story will illustrate the life of an opera- 
dancer* and the world of dissipation in which 
she moves. 

A work which will excite no little attention 
in all circles will ere long appear~~we allude to 
the Memoirs of the celebrated Chevalier D'Eon. 

Th« Duchess of Abruntes is preparing a 
work entitled " The Salons of Paris, from 1?82 
to 1836.” No living French writer, perhaps, 
$g more competent to illustrate this subject, in 
ftllits social and political relations* than Ma- 
dame Juoot. 

The Fourih Part of Captain Fronton’s Naval 
History of Great Britain is now ready. This 
work eminently desevves the encouragement 
not merely of the nuval profession, but of 
every reader who can Intel est himself in the 
details of the naval ptowess of his country. 
Captain Brenton’s work is one which has long 
been desired, and the present mode of publics 
tion, in cheap monthly parts, with numerous 
beautiful illustrations, must command a must 
extensive popularity. 

Mr. King, the naturalist, who accompanied 
Captain Back, announces a “ Narrative of the 
Voyage to the .Shores of the Polar Sea, &c.” 

Mr. T, Noble has issued a prospectus of 
** Recollections and Reflections of a Public 
Writer in hi** sixty-fifth year,” 

A third edition of the*' Anglo-Polish Harp, 
Scenes from Longinus, &<\,” with emenda- 
tions and improvements, wdl appear in the 
com>e of the present month. 

Mr B, E. Pote is pieparing for publication a 
work entitled, *' Remaiks on Ecyptian Anti- 
quity,” of which he claims to demonstrate the 
'* Shepheul Kings,” their language and de- 
scendants. 

The Linmcan System of Botany, illustrated 
and explained, by T. Castle, M.B., F.L.S,, will 
be shortly published. 

BOOKS INTUK fREkS. 

Poetical Anthology of the Get mans, by W, 
Klaner Kbtftowski, 

. The Marquees Wellesley’s Dei patches. Mi- 
nutes, and Correspondence during his admi- 
nistration in India. Vol. II. 

payings worth Hearing, and Secrets worth 
Knowing, illustrated by Cruilcrhank and the 
lute Hubert Seymour. 

An English Grammar, by Matthias Green, of 
liu mi ogham. 

Golden Refolds j a Little World of Wis- 
dom : consisting of the choicest sayings of the 
mo^t eminent men, 

A Statistical Survey of the British Islands* 
Fisheries. By R. R. Pearce, Esq. 

A TreulWe qu the Natural History and Ma- 
nagement of the Silkworm, with plates. 

An Essay on the Objects, Advantages, and 
Pleasures of Astronomy, With Illustrations. 
By Heory William Hewlnrst, Ebq„ F.E.S.L,, 

&C. 


LIST OP NKW rOBMCATIOVS. 

History of the Life of .Edward Hj#, Black 
Prince. By G. P. It. James, Esq. 13 vein. flvo. 
II. ID. G<L 

Violet j or, the Danscnsc. 2 vols., post 8vo« 
II. Is, ’ 

Captain Bren ton’s Naval History of Great 
Britain, Part IV. 3*. <>d., with Portraits of 
Lords Collingwood and Ex mouth, 

Correspondence of Louis XVIII., in French* 
8vo. 7s. Gtf* 

Journal of a Residence in Norway, In 1834, 
1833, and 1836. By S. Luitig, Esq. 8vo, 13.?. 

Memorials of Mrs. Hcmnns. By ILF. Chur- 
ley, Esq. 2 yoIs, post 8vo. 2D. 

Mr. Midshipman Easy. By C.tpt Marryat. 
3 vols. post 8vo. U. ID. Gd. 

Statistics of Phrenology. By IT. C Watson. 
12mo. fly. 

Anacalypstfi : oi.ati Inquiry into the Origin 
of Languages, Nations, ami Religion*. By G. 
Iliggins Esq. 2 vols. 4lo, 51. 

An Angb-r’s Ramble. By E. Jesse, Esq. Post 
8vo. 10?. Gd. 

The J-tudent’s Manual of Aiudent IlDtuy, 
By W, C. Taylor. IWSvo, DR.firf. 

The Inquisitor. Post Svo. 10$. 6r/. 

The Diarj, Correspondence, &e. of Sir LI 
Minesbnry, of Sciiven, Bart * 163s- 1645, By 
the Rev. J>. Parsons. 8v<>. N? 

The Practical Anatomy and Elementary 
Phyjsiology of the Nervous Sjatem, by F. It* 
Gres Clark. Post 8vo 3s 

Hand Bonk for Travellers on the Continent. 
Post 8 vo, 10.?. 

Treatise on the Law of Evidence in Courts 
of Fquifv, by It. $L Gieslev. Boynl Hvo, U D, 

The Confessions of Guinn Smell! to S'lvio 
Pelbco. Pom Svo. 13?. 

The BibiUal Companion, by W. Carpenter. 
4to ii’ 7^* 5 royal 8vo. 18 av 

The Danube, from Dim to Vienna, by J II. 
Plnnche, 1 2mo. 6 a Orf 

The Chui'-h and Dissent considered, by 
Edward Osthu Fcap. 8vo, C<. 

Scenery of the Whitby and Pickering Rail- 
way, from Drawing* by G. Dodgson, with 
Descriptitnih by Henry Belchei. 8vo. 10s.; 
large paper, 15$. 

Traditions of Perth, by George Penny. 8vo* 

6$. (id, 

’The Letters of B unnymede. Post Svo, 10$. CM. 
Lecture* on tbp Connexion between Fdeuce 
ami Revealed Religion, by Dr. N, WDeimiu. 
2 vols. Svo. 24s, 

Popular Mathematics, by Robert Mudle. 
^vo. U s Gd, 

The Beauty of the Rhine, a Metrical Ro- 
mance, by Cajit. R. Ilort, 81st Regiment, m o* 
7$- 

Arnaldo, Gaddo, and olber unacknowledged 
Poems, by Lord Byron* Ike. fevo, 12$. 

The Oakleigh Shooting Code, by Thomas 

Oaklcigh, Post 8vo. 8$, 6d, 

y of Anecdote, Vol. II, 12mo. <*$. 
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FINE ARTS* 

ARTISTS* SOCIETY* 

The cause for the complaints which have so frequently been made of the 
ineificicmey of means for conveying instruction »n the Fine Arts has been 
within theste few years, aud within Mu, bit twelvemonth* in particular, ma- 
le rial ly abated by the establishment of the “Artists’ Society This society 
was founded in 1830 for study from the living clothed figure, and was eallbd 
originally the “ Rustic Society .” It subsequently changed its name, and 
extended its sphere of operations, and was called the Artists Society for 
the Study of Historical, Poetical, and Rustic Figures.” This society held 
its earlier meetings in CrayVinu-lane, but »t. the commencement of 
the present year removed to more commodious rooms, erected for tho 
purpose, at 29, Clipstone-sti ect, Fitzroy-square. The society is governed 
by u president, annually chosen, and nine other members, who direct 
tho affairs of the institution. Lectures on anatomy, connected with 
painting, were, during the present season, delivered by W. K, Tease, Esq.', 
F.L.S. The object of these lectures was, as much as possible, to give the 
artist i\ thorough knowledge of the structure of tho human frame, as imme- 
diately connected with his pursuits in design, and to demonstrate the con- 
trol that the system is under, when submitted to the various passions which 
actuate the human soul — a subject but too frequently misunderstood or 
neglected. The lectures were illustrated by numerous anatomical prepa- 
rations, drawings, casts from the antique, and by a living model. The 
< honiic.il properties of pigments was also made a branch of instruction, the 
lectures being by F. G. H. Bacboffner, Esq. The society already includes 
ummig its members some of the most promising of our artists — one of its 
earliest founders and most indefatigable supporters is Mr. Derby. 

The whole plan of the society appears to be of a highly useful character, 
ami calculated to fill up a vacancy long a matter of complaint; and if it 
nmols with success in proportion to its deserts, we have no doubt of its be- 
coming a nourishing institution. It is to themselves that artists must lock 
for help, and this society convinces us that they are their own best helpers, 
when ir so pleases them. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Engravings from the Works of the late G. S. Newton, Il.A. No. I, 

" This is the first number of a work upon the plan of that which has been 
eminently successful Engravings from the Paintings of Liverseege/’ Wo 
shall wait for another part or two to pass in review before us, and then give 
our opinion as to its claims upon the patronage of the public. 

Thomas’s Library Atlas. 

We last month noticed “ The Geography,” to which this is intended as an 
associate. We have praised tho one, and may fairly praise the other. Tho 
maps are very neatly and clearly engraved ; and the little volume is put 
forth with much taste. 


THE DRAMA. 

The theatres during the past month have scarcely furnished a single topic 
of interest or amusement j and what renders this dull and barren foreground 
of the present more melancholy still, is, that the perspective is gloomy too. 
The approaching winter season brings little promise to the playgoer ; for it 
is but too certain now that we»a^to have no change in the ministry either 
ut Drury-JLaue or (Joveut-Garden; 
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mile tfcel&ealta’w ira^iVin 'su©¥’feaniJs^1^' , .help : »-S!iere ii» the, 
drama, or the better class of its professors ? < What writer of character# 
hevpnd the two or three who are" known as dramatic authors* will ^descend 
’ftopany'tkifc' to, the’'^h^tr^,Wheh. they>r©; ‘ 

1 treat with such to come in coat act -With such niei^enarioaas 

those that crowd the dirty avenues of the dramatic temple bffaftfe? The 
concdcterof a* ribald farce, or the translator of a wretched ipelp-dmne* will 
still find a" eofigeuiality hf sour in the management, and will stBI’lwf failed' 

. ijJ to sustain the fortunes of the theatre, and to prove how strongly the public 
: taste is set against tragedy and comedy ; hut if Mrs. Gore, for example* 
should be inclined to write a comic drama of actual life, as Buhver has 
qhqady produced more than one tragic piece of high aim and full dramatics 
, scope, she must follow his example and make up her ' mind to publication 
‘instead of performance. Drury-Lane is out of calculation ; for thence the 
actor is to bo banished, and singers only Are to bear sway ; while at Covent* 
Garden, although wc are promised the glimpse of a fine a£tov now and then, 
4,t is impossible to hope for fine authors also, at least until after Christmas — 
when there if some chance of the theatre being relieved iron* the control of 
its present conductor. This will probably depend on tlui issue of certain 
actions now pending against Mr. Osbaldistoh, and promising to render his 
lessceship rather memorable. As we have more than once alluded to that 
person’s plea, put in in answer to his lute partner s pecuniary elaim—a plea 
- which established-the illegality of his" own performances at the Surrey the a* 
tre,-~}t may be worth while to remark that the said -partner has commenced 
various actions against him to recover penalties tor similar and subsequent 
illegal performances at Sadlers- Wells. So that the lessee, having pleaded 
.the illegality of his, acts in one court, is now put to the perplexity of proving 
their legality in another, or paying penalties equal in amount to the sum lie 
saved by his plea. So much for teaching 


Bloody instructions, which, being taught, 
Be turn to plague the inventor.” 


We are not sorry Oh other grounds that this old law, which distinctly pro- 
hibits every .kind of dramatic entertainment at the minor theatres, and 
specifically- confines them to the, performances of the mime and rnoun- 
tebankjjs to be thus dragged forward into daylight. It way have the effect 
of bringing the question of the a trie al ' reform omic more before the eyes and 
un derstanding of thq public, who are so deeply interested in, and so strangely 
indifferent to it, ‘ " \ 


The only performance of the past month that calls lor notice is the repre- 
sentation of Jon, at the Havtnarket ; and the only noticeable feature of this, 
unless we wereto include the ingeniously had acting of Mr. F. Vinmg and 
"Miss Taylor, is the delineation of Ion himself by Ellen Tree. It is a per- 
formance of singular beauty, and almost realizes what it aims at Ellen 
■ Tree’s powet is the feeling, not * in the imagination, of the character. Her 
genius is always true to itself; it is hers toiktthe 


* * tr — -—the, palpable And the familiar* 

’* With golden exhalations from the dawn — . ’ 

v not to give (Shape an#, reality to the idbal creations of poetry, to the beings 
-of the elements " that play i’ the, plighted ciouds*,^ , :.SJhe cun “rai$tf u nipi^t 
to tfie ito<’ not “ draw an angel dow^ ,vBat ho^- Ion exhibited a hjgh 
-reach of thought, and a fine taste, in Movfjnglhu fobkteps of her masterly 
predecessor, without closely copying his conceptions. As regards some points 
pf ex^mtion, it was most u<Tmi ruble. Her, , action and bearing were scarcely 
"• mo$s of a woman, and yet were never in the least offensive. : Delicacy; and 
trff feeling and inteU’eciua-l discrimination,' ate the characteristics of hw 
1 and hr this performance they were stown abutodanUy. "" 1 
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VARIETIES. 

The Report of the Select Committee, appointed to inquire into the cause# . 
of the increased number of- shipwrecks, has been laid before Parliament? 
and furnishes materials for the most serious attention, not onlyof those 
directly hiterented in the state of our mercantile marine, but of every Tfterou 
her of the community. The great loss of property and life incurred by the 
fiequcnfc wrecks of merchant vessels has been long the .subject of the most 
painful reflection, and therefore it behoves both the Legislature and the 
Government to carry into effect the suggestions of the* Committee for. the 
diminution of the evil. When it is stated that, from the evidence laid before 
the Committee, it appears that the loss of property in British ships wrecked 
or foundered, amounts to nearly three millions sterling per annum, and 
that tin; loss of life caused in the same manner amounts to one thousand 
persons in each year, the necessity is fully apparent, both on the score of 
interest and humanity, for the adoption of immediate measures tor the pro* 
vontion of so great a sacrifice. With respect to the principal causes of ship- 
wreck, tlu* Committee report — * 4t That among the various causes of ship- 
wreck, which appear susceptible of removal or diminution, the following 
appear to be the most frequent and the most generally admitted : — Defective 
construction of ships — Inadequacy of equipment — Imperfect state of repair 
—Improper or excessive loading — I u appropriateness of form— I ncom potency 
of masters and officers — Drunkenness of officers and men — Operation of 
marine insurance— Want of harbours of refuge — Imperfection of charts/’ 

Under each of these heads, the Committee expose the evils resulting from 
the system at present in operation, and then proceed to suggest the remedies 
to he applied for their prevention ; the application of which remedies is to 1 
he placed under the direction of a mercantile marine board, to be constituted 
m London, und which is to superintend the mercantile marine of the United 
Kingdom. The remedies include the compilation of a maritime law, accu- 
rately defining the relative duties of shipowners, officers, and seamen, in 
which England at present is singularly defective ; the encouragement and 
promotion of all manner of nautical improvement ; the correct classification 
of hlnps ; the due examination of officers before receiving^liccnces of appoint- 
ments to any grade in the merchant service ; the establishment pf saving 
banks for the wages of seamen, and asylums for the reception of the men 
and their effects ; the formation of registry offices, where certificates of the 
character and capacity of every merchant seaman may be deposited; the 
establishment of nautical schools, &c. 

Mail Coaches in England. — In England there are 55 four- horse, and 49 
two- horse mails. In the four-horse mails the rate of travelling varies from 
Smiles to 10 miles 5 furlongs per hour. There, is one exception, the 
Devcmport and Fulmouth mad, which goes only 7 miles 2 furlongs per 
hour. Tiie average is probably about 9 miles 2 furlongs. They q\l carry 
four inside passengers, and either three or four outside, except one which 
carries six outside, and two which carry eight. In the two-horse, mails' the rate 
varies from G miles to 9 miles j furlongs, and will probably average about f 
miles 6 furlongs. The passengers are almost invariably four inside, and. 
tour outside. Tho average speed travelled by both classos is S xhUes 7 fur- 
longs. The average mileage for four -horse mads is \\cL per mile ; for two**;' 
mails, 1 Jr/, The rate of the Lonribn and Holyhead mail is 10 miles l fur- 
long per hour; of the London and Edinburgh, 9 miles 6 furlongs. The dif- 
ference of throe furlongs per hour, is equal to l-tf6th part of the time; 

By the Audit Accounts of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
it appears that a greater number of Bibles, Prayer Books, ami Tracts, &c.* 
have been distributed in the last, than in any former year/ The following 
is the total circulation between the audits of April, 1335, and those ^>f 
April, 1836 : — 
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Bibles » . * . , 

. „ 100,913 

Testaments . . , 

. . 86,06$ 

Common Prayer Books 

192.082 

Psalters .... 

. . 14,803 

Other Bound Books . 

. . 125,533 

Small Tracts Half- Bound, &c. 

1,955,780 

v Total 

. 2,475,172 


In addition to this encouraging statement it will not fail to be a source of 
congratulation to all who desire a cordial union and co-operation in the great 
cause of the Gospel, to learn that the British and Foreign Bible Society 
have presented the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge with all the 
translations of the Bible, used by them on the Continent of Europe.— The 
version of the French Bible is in progress, and the Society has also under- 
taken the publication of a Spanish translation of the Scriptures; and is 
engaged m translating the Liturgy into the Italian, Dutch, Russian, Modern 
Greek, and some Oriental languages. 

Private and Joint-Stock Bank Circulation . — Sufficient notice hardly ap- 
pears to have been yet drawn to the gradual increase of the private banking 
and joint stock banking circulation, which may shortly come to ha\e im- 
portant consequences, and react on the geneial circulation m a way to pio- 
duce great inconvenience. We believe that the Bank directors look at the 
subject with considerable alarm, and that it has influenced them in a great 
degree to some of the meastnes they have lately taken. The return for the 
Iasi quarter hasjust been before the public, but it is necessary to go hack 
some lime to demonstrate fully what hasjust been remarked. The returns 
since June, 1835, are annexed, and deserve careful consideration m the point 
of view just described : — 

Circulation between the 27th June and 2tith September, 1335 : — # 

Private Banks X7, 912.537 

Joint-Stock Banks .... * 2.503 030 

10,420.023 

Between the 26‘th of September ami the 20th of December, 1335 : — 

Private Banks ...... 3.334,303 

Joint-Stock Banks ..... 2,700551 

* 11,1 34,4 14 

Between the 27th of December, 1835, and the 23th of March, 1830 : 

Private Banks ...... 8,353,80 i 

Joint-Stock Banks ...... 8,004,025 

11, 447,91 9 

Between the 20th of March and the 25th June, 1030 : — 

Private Banks ...... 8.014,132 

Joint-Stock Banks ..... 3,588,054 

— Times. 12,202,100 

The costs and charges of collecting the public money from five sources of 
revenue only, amount to 3,550,238/. The distribution is as follows : — Cus- 
toms, 1,356,725/.; exci.se, 1,072,392/. ; stamps, 203,815/.; taxes, 209,372/. ; 
and post-office, 078,837/. The expense incurred in erecting the new Gene- 
ral Post-office, Dublin, was 1 15,401/., and of St. Martm’s-le-Grand, 237,863/. 
There are ninety distiuct Acts of Parliament which regulate these five 
branches of public revenue. 

Foml Ink. — A very interesting specimen of fossil fish has been found in 
the Carse of Gowrie, in a quarry near Inchture. It is about thirteen inches 
Ir^ad, and twenty-nine long ; and the form is well marked. It is inclosed 
in the red sandstone of that district, a rock somewhat older than the Burdie- 
Iiouse limestone. As iisli exist in the grey wacke, which is an older rock, 
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and the coal-measures, which are newer, there is nothing inconsistent in 
finding th§m in this red sandstone; hut the rock is generally very bar- 
ren of fossils, and we are not aware that one of this description has hitherto 
been found in it in Scotland. 

It appears from a Parliamentary paper that the number of licensed 
brewers in England is •209«j; who consume 16,412,440 bushels of malt; of 
victuallers 54,551, of whom 36,062 brew their owu beer, and consume 
0,521,707 bushels of malt. There are 36,536 persons licensed to sell beer 
to be drunk on the premises, of whom 14,840 brew their own beer, and con- 
sume 3,702,4 1 7 bushels of malt; and of the 41 18 licensed sellers of beer 
not to he drunk on the promises, 087 who brow their own beer consume 
218,616 bushels of malt. In Scotland 242 brewers consume 088,800 bushels 
of malt; and out of 17,026 victuallers there are 335 who brew their own beer, 
and roimmnuu|40,380 bushels. In Ireland there arc 245 brewers, whose 
consumption or malt is 1,820,587 bushels. 

According to a return recently made, there are retained under 10 Geo. IV. 
c. 10, on permanent pay in Great Britain, 80 adjutants, as many serjeant- 
majors, 1243 serjeants, 61 drum-majors, and 461 drummers. Of the staff 
at present receiving permanent pay the numbers arc 81 adjutants, 85 sor- 
jeant-mnjors, and 621 serjeants. In Ireland about one-third of the above 
force are iu pay. 

The. English Yeomanry , — The total number of troops in Great Britain is 
338, and the number of otlicers 1 155 ; of men 18,210. Tluf expense of all 
the Cfcrps in 183 > was 06,31 4/. 14*. The amount paid out of the vote for 
Great Britain, in aid of the gratuities granted to the reduced permanent ser- 
jeants and drummers of the Irish yeomanry, was 2,850/. The probable 
amount of outstanding demands is, for Great Britain, 1,160/. 1 3, v. 4d . ; for 
Ireland, 1,560/. Total prfbable charge against the vote of Parliament, 
101*885/. 7s. lit. 

Colonel Chcsney's expedition to open a newline of intercourse with India 
by the rivois Orontes and Euphrates, after encountering many delays and 
dangers, experienced, on the 21st of May, a melancholy check, by the sink- 
ing of the Tigris steamer in the river Euphrates in a hurricane. The gallant 
leader of the expedition was himself on board of the Tigris, but happily 
escaped; hut Mr. .Lynch, Lieut. Robert Cockbum, the interpreter KnsofV 
Nurded, the engineer John Strothers, five artillerymen, one marine, five sea- 
men, and five natives, in the whole twenty persons, perished. The steamer 
Euphrates yet remains, with which Colonel Chesney may reach India; but 
the numerous misadventures which have befallen the expedition seem to 
decide against the adoption of this line of communication with the East. 
Colonel Chcsney's valuable papers are lost. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

Arlesian Wells. — M. Arago, in lately delivering a lecture on the theory 
of the central heat of the earth, related an operation at this time carrying on 
in Puns, which may be of the highest importance not only to science but to 
public economy. The municipality have ordered an Artesian well to he 
pierced near the Barnero des Martyrs; but the men employed, after getting 
to a depth of 900 feet without finding water, came to a stratum of chalk, so 
thick that the undertaking would have been given up but for the interference 
of men of science, who wished it to he continued, with a view to the elucida- 
tion of the above theory. According to observations made by means of a 
thermometer, a maxima^ no doubt refcmins as to a fact which hitherto it has' 

St' lit, — VOL. XLV1II, 2?0» CLXXX1X. I 
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toot been possible to verify with any degree of precision —namely , that the 
temperature of the earth rises in regular proportion towards th# centre ; so 
that at the tenth degree from the surface, all known matter must be in a 
state of fusion. At the point to which the perforation in question has 
reached, M, Arago expects a spring of water will arise of a sufficient degree 
of heat to warm public establishments, supply baths, and serve for other 
purposes. 

The Sound. — The number of ships, of all nations, that passed the Sound 
in the mouth of June, was 1175 from the North Sea, and 570 from th^ 
Baltic — in all 1751. Of these there were English from the North Sea 301, 
from the Baltic 138 — in all 439, or a fourth part of the whole. There 
were [only twenty French ships from the North Sea, and two from the 
Baltic, 

America , England , and China . — It appears by a refcurnffc'eeeived from 
Canton, that the quantity of teas exported to Great Britain, from the 23rd of 
April, 1834, to the 30th of September, 1835, amounted to 51,079,290 lbs.; 
and from the 1st of October, 1835, to the 31st of January, 1836, to 34,278,261 
lbs. in 55 ships, with a tonnage of 27,597 register. During the first period 
the exports to the United States amounted to 1 2,969,378 lbs., and during the 
second to 8,859,211 lbs. The mean amount of the total exportation of teas, 
during the three seasons preceding 1834, amounted to 31,496,866 lbs. 

Phrenology . — The Academic do Mfolecine has been called upon to decide 
the important^uestion of phrenology. The discussion occupied four sittings. 
Dr. Brussals, who is at the head of the phrenological school, maintained the 
principles which he had laid down in his lectures, M. Gueneau do Mussy 
had to sum up the arguments on both sides, and in conclusion gave an opi- 
nion that the system ought not at present to bo adopted. The Academy, 
concurring in tliis opinion, ‘deferred its decision t#l the system was established 
on more solid bases . — Pans Journal * 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

The wheat harvest may now (August 22) be said to be concluded in all 
but the extreme northern parts of the kingdom, and, upon the whole, it 
must be very successfully concluded. For if ? ome farmers in the districts 
where the grain ripens earliest were disposed to begin perhaps a little before 
the positive and perfect maturity of the ear ; if either fearing, what so many 
believed (their wish being father to the thought), a fickle or absolutely wet 
harvest ; if urged by the opinion supported by the ablest agriculturists, that 
the sample is benefited by early cutting, some commenced a litlle tog soon, 
the great bulk has been got in under the most favourable circumstances. 
The ears were plumped by previous and light rains, so that they received 
the advantage without being rutiled or laid m the straw. This, it has been 
computed, increases the quantity in the bushel not less than one in eight. 
The duration of dry and sunny, though not excessively hot, weather, has 
been .sufficient to enable the fanner to complete his stacks without a drop of 
rain falling upon the cut corn ; and last, not least, there has been time to 
thatch and secure them against the ftiture Contingencies of weather. There 
can, then, be little doubt — notwithstanding the reports from the markets— 
that the bulk is harvested in the soundest and best possible condition. 
Concerning the quantity, we have the opinions of very extensive observers 
to lead us to the belief that there is a full average. On the strong lands* the 
p jorn never stood thicker, nor ever exljjbited finer and fuller ears. In such 
situations the crop far exceeds* an average ; nor is it much below on the 
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lighter There is* however, a vast difference by places ; we have seen 
full fifty pd* cent, in the same parish, and a hundred within a few miles ; but 
these diversities always subsist, and they compensate each other. Upon the 
widest information we have been able to obtain from consulting the public 
journals and many private sources, we entertain the most complete conviction 
that the crop will rather exceed, than fall below it. 

Another great question is set at rest by the present harvest. Being laM* 
than that of last year by a fortnight, or perhaps three weeks, the consump- 
, jjion of the country lias been increased pro tanm — say one-seventeentli of the 
, annual demand — and yet there has been no diminution of supply in the 
metropolitan or provincial markets ; on the contrary, in spite of the pre- 
valent anticipation of exhausted stocks, a shorter quantity at market, and a 
rise of price in the spring months (to leave out of the consideration the 
notion of a wot harvest), all these suppositions have been contradicted by 
the event. The stocks are so far from exhausted, that we know instances jof 
farmers (and farmers who are also largely concerned in mill-proporty) who 
now hold three years’ wheat ; we know others where, within the last month, 
the threshing-machine has been called to aid in emptying the bam, merely 
to provide space for the coming crop. In the second particular (tlfb quan- 
tity sent to market), the contradiction is not less complete, for scarcely has 
tiny month in the year shown a greater supply. There reached Mark Lane 
from our own coasts, in the week ending August 1, G879 quarters of wheat; 
in that ending August 8, no less than 14,231 ; in that ending August 15, 
76G6 quarters, and in that ending August 22, 8382. Thus, notwithstanding 
the engagement of the farmer in his harvest, the supply has kept full pace 
with the common weekly averages of the year. Touching the last point 
(price), it has gone down about 3s. , with the exception of fine old, which 
obtained is. ChI per quarter advance in this day’s market. 

We insist strongly upon these particulars, because there is nothing so 
anxiously to be desired as that the landed interest, and the tenantry espe- 
cially, shoul#be taught to look at facts, and to understand their bearing upon 
their own interests. Now when these facts are taken in conjunction with 
^ the visible and known application of a continually augmenting capital to 
the agriculture of Ireland and the colonies — when the improved skill — when 
the introduction of new and more successful methods of cultivation and 
manuring, together with the pains now bestowed in collecting the various 
substances which are found to fertilize the soil, road-dirt, soot, bones, decayed 
fish, &c., besides the usual supplies of night-soil and sweepings from large 
towns — when all these things, we sajr, are taken into account, it is impos- 
sible not to perceive that the growth is likely to keep moro than equal pace 
with the increase of population. For during the present year everything 
has occurred that could increase consumption : the full wages and full em- 
ployment of the manufacturing districts have necessarily occasioned moro 
generous living amongst the most numerous classes of eaters and drinkers. 
The labourer in agriculture has been hotter off by the emigration and the 
operation of the new poor-laws — he also has been a larger consumer ; the 
farmer has fed his stock on the grain which used to furnish subsistence to 
man only, yet all has not sufficed, even with the lengthened time between 
the harvests, to exhaust the stocks. It seems therefore to be reduced to a 
moral certainty, that no cause except a season of positive dearth can be suf- 
ficient to raise wheat to a high $rice in England for a long time to come. 
This* then, is the most important of all considerations to the tenant, for it 
reduces to a certainty the necessity of his taking for his guide in all his con- 
tracts, that ho is to look to a reduction of expense, not to an improvement of 
price, for hia profits or even his safety. This must be his leading star in the 
adjustment of his future cotorses. 

Two or three circumstances attending the harvest are worth observation. 
The wheat was never stacked with such rapidity, owing to two main causes-^ 
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the engagement of more hands, and the employment of the scythe upon the 
light lands, in lieu of the sickle. The farmer has suddenly hadya new light 
cast upon him by Hie Poor-law Amendment Bill, and he has found out that 
it is better far to have the labour of the husbandman than the idleness of the 
pauper for his money. Th© wives of the labourers have also been called into 
action in reaping, or in gathering after tho scythe where their husbands 
were mowing. But the latter practice is objectionable on many grounds. 
First, although more straw goes into the barn, it is questionable whether the 
land gains so much by it in%ianure (owing to the waste, and its more rapid 
decomposition) as it does by the stover being ploughed in, and by the haulm 
being exposed in the yards. A still stronger objection lies in tho exaspera- 
tion it occasions among the poor, for after , the drag-rake, used sometimes 
twice, the gleaner can only get the ears which are broken short off from the 
straw, and these are very, very few indeed. In parishes where the mowing 
has been general, we are satisfied the gleaner has lost half his harvest, and 
it is difficult to persuade the poor that this privation is not an invasion of a 
right which long custom has conferred. It is in truth what nothing hut neces- 
sity can justify. In some cases the shocks have been shorn off the ears in 
revenge or in compensation— a very summary method of gleaning. But the 
farmer derives two benefits, the increased quantity and the decreased wages 
and maintenance of his harvest-men, for mowing shortens this process con- 
siderably. „ 

The complaints of the sportsman are of course no matter of concern to the 
fanner; but mowing ruins half his diversion, except that by making the 
birds wild in the early part of the year, it tends to augment the numbers left 
at the end. 

Concerning the crop of Barley, there appears to he no doubt that it will 
reach a full average and a quarter. There is an immense preponderance of 
wliat Norfolk farmers call hat barley — which means that if the ears are nu- 
merous enough, and the stalks strong enough to support a hat flung 
amongst them, it declares a capital crop. What effect the totiperance so- 
cieties may produce upon the consumption of the article we pretend not to 
anticipate, but at present the demand seems quite equal to the supply, for, 
while wheat is receding both in demand and price, barley preserves its 
steadiness. The probability is that the demand exceeds the domestic 
growth. 

The Bill for the Commutation of Tithes in England has passed. We have 
not sufficient space now to comment upon its provisions, which, however, we 
shall take an early opportunity to do. ’ At present we may summarily state 
our conviction that its grand benefit will be to give room to the farmer to 
exert his skill and employ his capital without fear of the clergyman ; but, in 
all other respects, a commutation will act rather against than for his peculiar 
interests. The measure must he considered rather as a concession to the 
growing power of the growing numbers of the Dissenters (with a grain of 
allowance for the complaints of the agriculturists) than as a matter of favour 
to the landed interest. Ultimately, its advantages will fall chiefly to the 
landlord. The Church, too, will be eventually benefited by the security 
thus given to its property and income. 

The business of the summer fairs has upon the whole been brisk, and the 
dealings in stock of all sorts would have been even more active and advan- 
tageous but for the check given by the failure of the first sown turnips. 
Happening, however, so early, the injury Will be much abated by re-sowing 
and filling up the vacant places. Where tile canker has despoiled the lands, 
we have seen this expedient resorted to with success, and young plants rising 
vigorously, though late. Thus the crop will not he m short by many degrees 
as that of last year. 

The Corn market, we have already said, .has exhibited in Wheat a de- 
fine, in Barley tolerable steadiness. Oats have also maintained their prices. 
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It would seem that a curious effort was made to affect the price? ‘^''JPWi# 
Lkrge sails at a price of 25 per cent, above the real average value of the 
kingdom were returned from Lancashire ; thus enhancing the general price 
and lowering the duty. Thus it was hoped by those who laid this plan that 
'Peas would come to be released from bond at a duty of 5 s. or 5s* but 
' this scheme has been defeated probably by the inspector striking out the 
safes in question as fictitious. Be this as it may, the duty sunk in the week 
1 ending August 5, to no lower than 95. 6 d. per quarter. 

Imperial averages, Aug. 12. — Wheat, 505. Ad . ; Barley, 325.3d; Oats, 
!: 235. lid; Rye, 355. 2d; Beans, 405. lid; Peas, 355. 7d (The duty on 
Pons is again risen— it is now 1 15.) 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Nopaul Wheat . — We understand that several trials of this new variety of 
wheat have been made by agriculturists of this country this season, and the 
result is likely to substantiate its claims to the attention of the tenantry. 
Mr, Turnbull of Belhvood has tried a small field with it this year, and it is 
now a good crop, aftd nearly ready for the sickle. It was sown in the middle 
of May; and if reaped in the middle of August, it would only have been 
three months in the ground ! The soil is one of the latest and poorest on 
his grounds, and the result would seem to point to its chief advantages being 
experienced by the upland farmer and in the Highland districts, where, from 
the nature of the soil and the climate, rapidity of growth is of the greatest 
consequence. 

Tri folium Incarnatum, or Italian Clover. — The Trifolium has, in many 
parts of the country, this season, presented a most beautiful and luxuriant 
appearance, apd, although the month of May and part of April were par- 
ticularly cold and frosty, still this plant has produced in many places full two 
tons per acre. It would be well if farmers generally were to harrow or drag 
in, after harvest, in their young seeds, from six to ten pounds of trifolium 
per acre, for, if it escape the ravages of the slug or fly, neither time of feed- 
ing nor frost will injure it. Sheep are particularly partial to this plant, and 
for early spring feed for lambs, nothing yet introduced equals it in quality or 
quantify. The surest method of producing a crop is to drag it in as eaviy as 
possible after harvest, in any clean stubble, and after to roll it or tread it 
down hard with sheep. If the soil be very light, it will answer well to adopt 
the latter method, particularly after a shower of rain. — Salisbury Journal. 

Maize Sugar. — T)r. Balias having sent two specimens of the maize sugar 
to the French Academy of Sciences, M. Biot has submitted them to certain 
experiments of polarization, in order to ascertain their precise nature. The 
deviation of the luminous rays to the right of the place of polarization, in an 
aqueous solution of this sugak after filtration and the proportion of its inver- 
sion to the left by the additioPof liquid sulphuric acid, have been found by 
M. Biot to agree with the pure sugar derived from the cane. 

Marl as Manure. —It appears that in Britain’s early days, marl, next to 
dung, was the most usual manure ; and if our ancestors borrowed the mode 
of applying that manure, as we know that they obtained their knowledge of 
the use of it, from the Romanized Britons, their marling improvements were 
effected certainly in the most expensive and effectual manner, Pliny states 
that for the best - white marl used in Britain, the inhabitants sometimes sunk 
shafts 100 feet deep — that the effects of this marl were found to continue 80 
years, and that no man was ever known to have manured the same field with 
this marl twice in his lifetime, — Jones's Remarks on the BUI for the Co%- 
Iffodation of Tithes . 
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Important Invention.—K free man of colour, Henry Blair by name, baa 
invented a machine, called the corn-planter, which is now exhibiting at the 
capital of Washington. “ The Intelligencer ” describes it as a very simple 
ancl ingenious machine, which, as moved by a horse, opens the furrow, drops 
(at proper intervals, and in an exact and suitable quantity) the com, hevers 
it, and levels the earth, so as, in fact, to plant the corn as rapidly as a horse 
can draw a plough over tho ground. The inventor thinks it will save the 
labour of eight men. He is about to make some alterations in it, to adapt it 
to the planting of cotton. — New York Paper . 

M. Biot, — The learned and scientific M. Biot has been delivering some 
very remarkable lectures at the College de France. He has proved, that by 
means of polarized rays, it is possible to ascertain the chemical action which 
takes place between bodies held in solution, in various liquids — an action 
which has not yet been discovered by less delicate means. This is a new 
branch of science, created as it were by this great natural philosopher, from 
which tho most important and curious results may be expected. 

Peat Tiles . — A gentleman, named Calderwood, oPBlackbyres, Fenwick, 
has invented a spade to cut peat tiles in a most expeditious manner. These 
tiles are shaped something like a clay tile, and on moorlands will answer 
the purpose equally well. In such districts clay is not to bo had, and tho 
expense of carting tiles would be heavy. With the newly-invented spade 
a farmer may cut two or throe thousand tiles a day, expose them to dry in 
the sun, and lay them in his drains within a few yards of the place where 
they were cut. When properly dried they will be porous, and will not soften 
with wet. Some of the tiles so made have been exhibited at Kilmarnock. 

At the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences M. Arago announced that 
a celebrated Danish watchmaker had invented a watch which, at the end 
of the day, indicates the mean temperature of the 24 hours. * 

Neiv Discovery. — We have seen, at Leeds, a specimen of bleached flax 
prepared by Mr. Harwood, chemist, of York, which appears to us as pre- 
senting a decided improvement in the manufacture of that article. It has 
created a great sensation amongst the manufacturers, and has been taken 
for silk. It is capable of being manufactured into tire finest thread for the 
construction of veils, lace, cambric, and which will supersede those articles 
of French manufacture. The texture is most beautiful ; we never saw any- 
thing equal to it, and we have no doubt, that. If properly brought into notice, 
the discovery will prove a national benefit, and introduce quite a revolution 
in those articles of trade. — Doncaster m Chronicle . 

A very important improvement has been made in the silk-loom at Man- 
chester, which is likely to operate very favourably upon the manufacture of 
this valuable article of trade, and it may be the means of transferring a very 
large portion of it from France and Italy to this country. It is now per- 
fectly clear that steam-power may be applied mth the greatest advantage to 
the silk-loom, which has heretofore been worked by hand only ; and a 
young girl may weave, with this improvement, as much silk in a day as can 
be woven by two men upon the present plan. The new loom occupies but 
little more than half the space required by the one in common use, as ah 
the apparatus connected with the weights* is removed, and a spring sub- 
stituted, which performs the work with much greater^ precision than can be 
wrought by weights. 

Safety Valves.— A brazier of Neuchatel mtrocbices into his boilers a small 
float, which swims on the surface as long as there is a sufficient quantity of 
water; but, when this diminishes to a certain poink the float, in sinking, 
oppns a small valve which suffers the steam to, escape through a tube, aqd 
issuing, it makes a hissing noise, strong enbtfgh m warn those who h\'ve 
the charge of the engine. * 
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| NEW PATENTS. 


To MU** Berry, of the Office for Patent#, 
Chancery Lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, in the county of Middlesex, mecha- 
nieal draftsman, for certain improvements in 
machinery or apparatus for forming staves 
for barrels, casks, and other purposes, being 
a communication from a foreigner residing 
abtoad. 

To LlmvIs Matthias Horliao, late of Paris, 
but now reading in the Haymnrkef, in the 
county of Middlesex, gentleman, for certain 
improvements in carriages and harness, being 
a communication from u foreigner residing 
abroad. ^ 

To Oliver Bird, of the parish of Wood- 
Chester, in the county of Gloucester, clothier, 
tmd William Lewis, of Brunscomb, in the 
purish of Stroud, in the said county, clothier, 
for their invention of certain improvements 
In machinery applicable to the dressing of 
woollen and other cloths requiring such pro- 
cess. 

To John Ericsson, of Brook Street, New 
Hoad, in the county of Middlesex, civil engi- 
neer, for his Invention of an improved pro- 
peller applicable to stcamnuvigation. 

To Samuel Brown, of Boswell Court, Carey 
Street, in the county of Middlesex, engineer, 
for UU invention of certain improvements for 


generating gag, which improvement* are also 
applicable to other useful purposes. 

To Charles Phillips, of Chipping Norton, In 
the county of Oxford, for his invention of im* ; 
provements in drawing off beer, and other 
liquors, from casks or vessels. 

To John Ericsson, of Brook Street, hjfew 
Bond, in the county of Middlesex, civil engi- 
neer, for hla invention of certain improved 
machinery to be used in the manufacturing of 
hies. 

To Charles Wheatstone, of Conduit Street, 
in the county of Middlesex, musical-instru- 
ment manufacturer, and John Green, of Soho 
Square, in the same county, musical-instru- 
ment manufacturer, for their invention of a 
new method or methods of forming musical 
instruments, in which continuous sounds are 
produced from strings, wires, or springs. ' 

To Peter Spcnbe, of Henry Street, Commer- 
cial Road, in the county of Middlesex, che- 
mist, for his invention of certain improve- 
ments in the manufacture of Prussian blue, 
prussiale of potash, and plaster of Paris. 

To Charles Brandt, of Belgrave Place, Pim- 
lico, in the county of Middlesex, gentleman, 
for his invention of an improved method of 
evaporating and cooling fluids. 


BANKRUPTS, 

FROM JULY 26 , TO JUNE 28 , 1838 , inclusive. 


July 2G.—B. Bknslky, Andover, printer. 
II. Newton, Regent-street, silk- mercer, It. 
H o w a H.TH, Rochdale, Lancashire, ^cotton-spi o- 
ncr. J. W. and H. Brooks, Cheltenham, 
common brewers. J. Bloom ? Uoole, York- 
shire, coal-dealer. J, Blair, Uttoxeter, 
Staffordshire, money scrivener. T. Fames* 
Pendleton, Lancashire, dyer. 

July 2b.- J. Milnes, Failsworth, Lancashire, 
victualler. J. Hjswmnos, Bristol, currier. 

Aug, J?. — A. JE. and H.W. WiNl>us, Skln- 
ner-streeft, Snow hill, stationers. A. Gou- 
dov, Holland place* Brixton-road, Ash curer. 
S. B. Kino. Fish street-hill, stationer. T. 
O. N. Ptu chaRd, Houndsditeh, surgeon. 
J. JIoorRR, Upper Thames-street, cheese- 
factor. J. O. Whitehall, Liverpool, painter. 
H. Holden, Leeds, smith. J. Mitchell, 
Leeds, cloth-dresser. J. ALDAV.^rmlng- 
hum, wire-drawer. J. Booth, Hone-aster, 
postmaster. W. CftftVT, jun., Manchester, 
hosier. T. Brown, Grange, Cheshire, com- 
mon brewer. 

Aug. f>. — L. Frnnkr, llawstorne-atreet, 
Ooswell-streetroad, fancy cabinet maker, 
h A, Bennett, Crutched friars, merchant. 
J. X. Nath anson, Eury-street, St. Maty Axe, 
merchant. J, Morris, jun , Wandsworth, 
Surrey, grocer. J. Topping, MoOjrhouse-UaU, 
Wig ton, Cumberland, cattle-dealer, J. Par- 
sons, Biill, Buckinghamshire* g#'£e<?& «*• 

^WfLUii, Sudbury, Suffolk, grocerv, 

9. — G Strutt, High-street, Camber- 
Wetifkron monger. G.B. ♦ Waterlou- 

plae$ PaH-mall* wine-merchant. M. Par- 


ker, Grimsby, Lincolnshire, grocer. R. Mo a 
oan, Southampton-row, Bussell-squarc, linen 
draper. J. JowETTand J. Mitchell, Regent- 
street, linen drapers. J. $. Procktkk, 
Blue Anchor-road, Bermondsey, glue manu- 
facturer. T. A. Bacon, Markfleld, Leices- 
tershire, flour*seller. P. Baut.ow, Congle- 
ton, Cheshire, silk throwster. J. Girton, 
Northampton, currier. 

Aug, 12.— J.Tvsskl, Old-street, St. Luke's* 
currier. W. Wilks, jun.. York-row, Ken* 
nlngton-road, pawnbroker. K. Bloom field, 
St. John -street-road, Clerkenwell, tailor. 
C. J. Chapman, Geprge-street, Croydon, corn- 
dealer. T. W Right, jun., Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, shipowner. 

Aug. 1C.— J, Fuss jell, Old-st, St, Luke’s, 
currier. J. Wkiowt, jun , and G. Lock- 
wood, Trinity square, roai-factors, H. W* 
Smith, Greenwich, builder. J. Rover. 
sun,, H ox ne, and Sylebam, Suffolk, miller. 
W. MDonvld and A. Bjrjes, Manchester, 
linen-drapers. F. Robert*, Salford* Lan- 
cashire, joiner. H. Mass v, Bath, surgeon. 
H. Donkin, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, stationer, 

Aug. 19. — K. C. Shepherd, Camomile- , 
street, BUhop.sgate-st., carrier. J. Knowles, 
Birchi n-lane, ship and insurance broker. It . 
Hunter, St. Paul’s Churchyard, bookseller, 

P. Astly, Wood-street, Cheapeide, woollen 
warehouseman. J. Dklamerk, Liverpool, 
grocer. R. Pullen, Selby, Yorkehire, flax- 

merchant. M. Pyb, Aiutree, Lancashirt^ 
victualler. T, Stephens, ChaxiU, Glou- 
cester, maltster. 
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commercial and money-market report. 


great staple manufactures of the 
country* cotton* wool, and silk, (for the 
latter has near vindicated its claim to be 
included in the list) are in a state of the 
highest and most healthful industry; 
'the cotton mills and looms are in fact 
oppressed with foreign orders, which it 
is impossible they can execute with a 
celerity commensurate with the wishes 
of their customers. The iron trade, 
which was for so mauy years carried on, 
occasionally at a moderate profit, not 
unfrequently at a positive loss, now feels 
the full advantage of the vast demand 
Created by the extensive progress of 
railway schemes, and the endless cata- 
logue of machinery and implements 
which they call into existence. 

Business in the Sugar Market has 
been but moderate of lute; the grocers 
being tolerably well-stocked ; but prices 
are still maintained with firmness, par- 
ticularly for the brown and ordinary 
yellow qualities. The current quota- 
tions are for Jamaicas, brown, 67*. Gd. 
to 68*. Ocl. ; middling to good, GO*. (kJ. 
to 71«. ; fine to very fine, 72*. to 74*. 

There has been considerable activity 
in Mauritius Sugars at full prices; but 
the pertinacity with which high rates 
are demanded continues to prevent any 
extensive business in East India Sugars. 
In Foreign Sugars Very little is doing, 
even at reduced quotations. 

For West India Molasses there has 
been an eager inquiry, and from the 
small quantity on hand, 35*. and 36*. 
per cwt. has been realized ; and for a 
parcel of fine Demerara 37*. is asked. 

Kum commands prices fully equal to 
late previous quotations ; Jamaica, 28 
to 30 over-proof, 4*. 3'/.; 38 over, 4*. 
(id. ; Leewards, proof, 2*. 5d . : 3 over, 

2 0 . 5jd.; 11 to 16 over, 2*. 10r/. to 3** 
Notwithstanding the intelligence of the 
great damage done to the vines in 
France, no animation has been given 
to the Brandy trade. Geneva is equally 
dull of sale. 

British Plantation Coffee has latterly 
suffered a depression of 1*. to 3*. per 
cwt., in the middling and ordinary clean 
* sorts, and of not less than 6s, to 8*. in 
the unclean, which is at present very 
unmarketable. The prices recently real- 
ized by public auction are, for Jamaica, 
middling and low middling, 99*. 6d, to 
108*. Gd , ; good to fine fine ordinary, 
s<*aus, Od, to 100*. ; pea berry, 120*. In 
East India Coffee the depression has 


been from 1*. 6d. to 2s : Ceylon, subject 
to the Gd, duty, has brought 87*. to 
88*.; Mocha, fair and middling greenish, 
72*. to Cl*. The market for Foreign 
Coffee is very dull ; 900 bags of pale and 
good ordinary coloured Brazil have sold 
lately at 50*. to 52*.; good ordinary 
mixed St. Domingo, 52*. 

Indigo is the subject of a steady de- 
mand both for exportation and for the 
home trade ; apd the bought in lots at 
former sales of East India Indigo arc 
freely taken off at the prices of last sale. 
It is expected that about 5000 chests 
will be brought forward at the October 
sale which commences on tln»5th. Co- 
chineal is in request and brings an ad- 
vance of 2 d. to 3 d. per lb. 

Cotton is held firmly by the import- 
ers, at previous prices, and in Madras 
and the better qualities of Bengal an 
advance of \d, is obtained ; the purchases 
lately have been chiefly by shippers, and 
have been at the following rates : 
Bengal, 4Jd. to 5jr/. ; Surat, 4}J. to 7 d , ; 
Madras, G\d, to7Jd ; Bowed lo|r/. to 1 \d P 

The demand for Italian and East India 
Silks is brisk ; and as arrivals are but 
moderate, prices are rather looking “tip- 
wards. 

The huge public sales of Wool adver- 
tised for this month have depressed the 
Market for Foreign and Colonial; but 
lor English Wools it continues ip full 
activity. 

With the exception of some large par- 
cels of ordinary Congous for shipping, 
the Tea Market is dull. Government 
have announced their intention of ad- 
mitting at the 1*. Gd. duty all Bohoa 
Tea which left Canton on or before the 
1st March last. 

Although the accounfs from various 
parts of the country give any thing but 
a flattering account of the state of the 
harve^ no material alteration lias yet 
taken “ace in Mark-Lane ; it is, how- 
ever, the general opinion that 'we shall 
be compelled to draw largely from the 
granaries of the Continent for our sup- 
port in the ensuing year. 

. A great alteration has suddenly taken 
place in the anticipated amount of the 
duty on Hops, which at one time was 
thought by some likely to realize nearly 
300,000/.; it is now rated at 185,000/., 
but this circumstance has not had the 
effect of. inducing any large speculative 
purchases. s * 

Some apprehension has been lately 
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feH at ^ie. conti nuance of an unfavour- 
able state <£f the Foreign Exchanges, a nd 
which It Was feared would compel the 
Bank Directors to take rather strong 
measures for limiting t>hft circulation, 
-Hitherto they hare not done so, and it 
?« nqw, hoped that the Exchange will 
right Itself without an interference on 
their part, which they must be very un- 
willing to have recourse to. This cir- 
cumstance has, however, had the effect 
of lowering the value of Consols nearly 
$ per cent. 

The growing unpopularity of the 
Ministry of Spain, the unsatisfactory 
state of the British Legion, the utter 
inaction of the Queen’s troops, all con- 
curred to depress the quotations of Spa- 
nish and Portuguese Securities, from 
day to day. At length the intelligence 
arrived that Malaga and Cadiz had un- 
furled the banner of the Constitution of 
1012; resistance to a similar demon- 
stration in Madrid, although in the first 
instance successful, was eventually un- 
availing; and the Queen Regent found 
that she had no means of putting a stop 
to scenes of anarchy, but by giving her 
acquiescence, in modified terms, to that 
Constitution, and removing from her 
councils the once popular, but now 
hated, Isturitz. This may hold out a 
better hope for the eventual establish- 
ment of order, based on liberal princi- 
ples, in Spain ; but such movements are 
by no means agreeable to the sensitive 
nerves of the Bond-holder, who, as such, 
cares little for the Constitution of a 
State, provided he can obtain his divi- 
dends, but speedily takes alarm when 
the prospect of their regular payment 
becomes in any way obscured. 

Since our last, Spanish Active Stock 
has gone down ft per cent. ; Deferred, 3 
per cent. ; and Passive, 2 per cent. 

Portuguese 5 per cent. Bonds are 9 
per cent., and the 3 per cents. 0 per 
cent, worse. Scrip has fallen from a 
premium of l to $ to a discount of 3 to 
0 per cent. 

In the Market for Railway Shares, 
the incident to, which the greatest inte- 
rest has attached, has been the rejection 
by the House of Lords of Stephenson's 
Brighton line. Towards the close of 
last month, the shares wore at V. to 8/. 
premium ; immediately upon that event 
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they fell to a discount, from which how. 
ever they have partially recovered, and 
are now quoted at from 24 to 3/. pre- 
mium. An advance of full $4 per shflre 
has taken place in the Loudon and Bir- 
mingham Railway Shares. In other de- 
scriptions, including Mining and Back- 
ing Companies, there has been little al- 
teration of late, and a dull market. 

The closing prices on the 26th are 
subjoined 

ENGLISH ^UNDS. 

Bank Stock, 211$ 12— Three per cent. 
Reduced, 91 j j— Three per cent. Con- 
sols, 90g— Three and a Half per cent. 
Reduced, 100£ § — Three and a Half per 
cent. New, 100 J — Long Annuities, 
1300, U\l {-India Stock, 260 J— ' In- 
dia Bonds, 2 dis. par — Exchequer Bills, 
7 9pm.— Consols ifor Account, OTbuym, 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Austrian, 5 per cent. 100— -Belgian, 
5 per cent. 103£ f — Brazilian, 1624, 5 
per cent. 8G 7 — Chilian, C per cent. 44 5 
— Colombian, 1824, 6 percent 24$ 

— Danish, 3 per cent. 76$ 7*— Dutch, 2$ 
per cent. 55$ f— Ditto, 5 per cent. I03f 
4{ — Mexican, 6 per cent. 27 8 — Peru- 
vian, 6* per cent. 20 1 — Portuguese 
Scrip, 5 per cent. 8 6 disc. — Portuguese 
Regency, 5 per cent. 70 $— Ditto, 1835, 
3 per cent. 43 $ — Russian £ Sterling, 5 
per cent. 111$ 12 — Spanish Active 
Bonds, 1834, 30$ J — Ditto Deferred 
Ditto. 13$ J— Ditto Passive Ditto, 9$ J. 

RAILWAYS. 

Bristol and Exeter, \ dis. 1 pm — 
Great Western, 17 18 pm. — Stephen- 
son's Brighton, 2 $ pm. — Cundy’s 
Brighton, 1 dis. — London add Bir- 
mingham, 73 6 pm. — London and Green- 
wich, 3$ 4 pm. — London and Southamp- 
ton, par. 1 pm. — North Midland, fi $ 
pm. — South Eastern and Dover, 2 $pm. 

MINING COMPANIES. 

Imperial Brazilian, 6 7 pm. — Del Key, 
4$ 4 dis. — Copiapo, 6$ 7$ pm. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Canada Company, 4 5 pm.— Colonial 
Bunk, 1 1 2$ pm. — General Steam Navi- 
gation, 14 15 pm. — National Bank of 
Ireland, 1 2 pm.— Provincial Bank of 
Ireland, 10 17 pro. 
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GttfiAT BRITAIN* 

IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.— HOUSE OP LORDS* 

July 25.— -Their lordships went into Committee on tho Irish Churoh Bill# 
-*~In considering the 3rd clause. Lord Lyndhurst moved as q#i amendment, 
that the reduction of the clerical incomes should be three-fourths in place 
of seven '•tenths, which, on a division, was earned by a majority of 78. Ills 
Lordship then moved certain amendments on clause 11, and several sub- 
sequent clause# relating to the re-opening of existing compositions for 
tithe, and the tribunal before which the new inquiry should take place. 
These amendments were agreed to ; as were ultimately, though with a few 
verbal alterations, the clauses up to 49 inclusive. On the 50th clause being 
put, the Noble and Learned Lord moved the omission of it, tho substitution 
of another in its place, and the necessary change in some succeeding clauses. 
His Lordship observod, that the House had concluded the settlement of tho 
tithe question when they agreed to the 49th clause, and that matter, alto- 
gether new, and, as he thought, irrelevant, was now introduced.-- -Lord 
Melbourne opposed the amendment, as in ugreeing to it he would sacrilica 
U principle in which lie would persist so long as he was supported by a 
majority of the House of Commons. When that support should cease he 
would no longer hold office. On a division, the numbers wore— for Loid 
Lyndhurst's amendment, 138 ; against it, 47. A division was afterwards 
taken on tho 77th or “ appropriation” clause, and the result was, for the 
omission of it, 135 ; against the omission, 47. 

July 26, — Lord Hathcrton moved the second reading of the Edinburgh 
Poor-rates Bill.— Lord Haddington moved, as an amendment, that it be read 
a second time that day six months. — After some observations, the amend- 
ment was adopted without any division. 

July 28. — Tho Registration of Marriages Bill was recommitted. — The 
Bishop of Exetor moved an amendment, giving additional solemnity to tho 
form of words to be hereafter used at the performance of marriage cere- 
monies. — The amendment was carried, on a division, by a majority of 
19 to 15. 

August 1.— The Report of tho Committee on the Marriages Bill was pre- 
sented, and several of the amendments called forth comments. On tlio 
amendment of the 20th clause being proposed, that mo\ed by tho Bishop of 
Exeter, requiring a religious declaration at the time of the marriage, Lord 
Melbourne opposed it on the ground that it was inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple, character, and objects of the Bill. Their Lordships divided on the 
question. The numbers were— contents, 29; non-contents, 72; majority 
against it, 43. The Bishop of Exeter's amendment is therefore expunged 
from the Bill. 

August 4. — Tile Duke of Richmond moved the re-coramitment of the 
Brighton Railway Bill, on tho ground that the Committee had not reported 
on the matter referred to them, but on the question not referred to them, in 
expressing the opinion “That it was nut expedient to proceed with the Bill.” 
Alter a long conversation, their Lordships divided, and the motion was lost 
by a majority of 2.— The Marquess of Clanricarde moved the second reading 
Of the Bill for Disfranchising the Burgesses Of Stafford. — The Earl of Devon 
opposed it, and moved as an amendment that it be read u second time that 
day three months.— The amendment w a ^parried; there being — for the Bill, 
22 ; for the amendment, 38. 

^August 5. — Lord Exmouth inquired if Government had received any ip * 
formation of the evacuation of Vittoria by Cordova and the Christine troop* 
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And thf ^sequent posseftsion of it by the Carlists ?— Lord Melbourne be- 
lieved his majesty’s Government bad received no information of the kind* 

August 8. — Lord Melbourne moved that the House resolve itself into 
Committee on the Newspaper Stamps Bill. After entering into a variety of 
details! for the purpose of showing what exertions the Government had 
made* and how ineffectual they had proved in the endeavour to suppress 
the publication of papers which existed only by a violation of the law, hie 
lordship cautioned the House, that if the Bill were not to pass, the same 
state of things would be continued and aggravated for another Session* and 
the greatest inconvenience would be occasioned in the trade itself* by disk 
turbing the arrangements which had beon made in anticipation of the com 
tempi a ted reduction, — Lord Lyndhurst (in the Committee) expressed his 
concurrence as to the necessity of doing away with unstamped publications. 
He therefore agreed to those parts of the Bill which were directed to that 
object. But the Ulh clause, requiring the names of all the proprietors to 
be rogistered at the Stamp-office, was, lie contended, as unjust and arbitrary 
a clause as had ever been introduced into any Bill. His Lordship cantdiuM 
by moving that the 11th clause bo rejected. After a very long discussion, 
the Committee divided on the clause, which was negatived by a majority of 
21 ,* the numbers being, for the clause, 40 ; against it, 61. 

August 9, — The Lord Chancellor moved the second reading of the Court 
of Session (Scotland) Bill. — Lord Rosslyn opposed it, and moved that it bo 
read a second time that day three months, which was carried on a division* 
there being, for the original motion, 27 ; for the amendment, 37. 

August 11.— The free conference requested by the Commons was agreed 
to, arm managers appointed. On their return the Earl of Ripon stated that 
tho House of Commons dissented from two of the amendments* made by 
their Lordships in the English Municipal Act Amendment* Bill,— Lord 
Lyndhurst moved that theeLords do adhere to, their amendments.— -Lord 
Melbourne moved, as an amendment, that the amendments should not be 
persisted in. After a long discussion, their Lordships divided, and the num- 
bers were, for the motion, 40 ; for tho amendment, 29. A new conference 
was then proposed, and the wish having been communicated to the Com- 
mons, they acceded. * 

4 August 10. — ' The Greek Loan Bill went through a Committee after the 
Duke of Wellington had expressed his regret that this country should be 
placed in so false a position on the subject of Greece and this loan, as this 
Bill proved it to be. The Municipal Officers’ .Election Bill was lost in a 
division ; there being, for it, 27 ; against it, 43. 


August 18 .— Lord Lyndhurst moved for a return of the number of bills 
that had originated during this Session in the House of Lords, and had been 
amended or rejected in the Commons ; and for a similar return with respect to 
measures that, in the same period, had come up from the Commons to tho 
Lords. His Lordship availed himself of this opportunity to take a general re* 
View of the proceedings of the session, with a view especially to furnish the 
country with ail authentic statement of the actual business transacted. The 
Noble Lord went seriatim through the various promises held out in the Speech 
from the Throne, at the commencement of the session, and contrasted them 
with the amount of subsequent performance. His Lordship detailed the 
various measures brought forw&rd, and the alterations introduced, and urged 
that the corrections and opposition had been conducted in the most lenient 
manner, he and others resting satisfied with correcting or rejecting bad, 
measures, and not moving, af they might have done, any vote of censure 
for such negligent and reprehensible conduct on the part tff the Adminis- 
tration. They had on no occasion resorted to the weapons usually adored 
an opposition ; their whole course had been defensive, and all their corf"' 
ddfct moderate. — Lord Holland justified the language that he had at various 
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times used, maintltTffng that the measures had' been more often|lflutfiated 
aurl marred than fairly mot and impartially considered.— Lord Melbourne 
vindicated the conduct of the Government, Thejr promises were great, he 
admitted, because the demands and wants of tlie^country were extensive ; 
and those promises they could securely make ;* but, they had no command of 
the performances : if they were nothing, it was because their Lordships had 
reduced them to nothing. If, however, the Administration deserved the 
description given of it by Lord Lyndhurst, that Noble Lord, instead of 
moving for, a' return respecting Bills, ought to have proposed an Address to 
the Crown to remove the Ministers. And why had he not done so ? Because 
he dared not. His Lordship concluded with stating that he should not 
resign office, — that ho considered his retaining it was for the benefit of the 
country, and while he was of that opinion he would hold his office till he 
was rcmoved.—The Duke of Wellington considered, after the taunts and 
sarcasms levelled at Lord Lyndhurst, "that Noble Lord was justified in enter- 
ing into those details which he had done so ably and eloquently. The Noble 
Duke said he had not sought to remove the present Ministers from office ; 
on the contrary, he had on many occasions purposely abstained from at- 
tending the House, and entering into discussions, because he did not desire 
to throw obstacles in the way of the Government, except where opposition 
Was absolutely requisite; but he did desire to see an Administration bring- 
ing forward measures that would equally consult the benefit of all classes of 
the community, and not the views of one party, or any one set of individuals. 
Eventually the motion was put and carried, and the return ordered,— The 
Municipal Elections Bill, a measure deferred from a former evening, was 
resisted by Lord Lyndhurst, who moved, as an amendment, that it he 
further considered that day three months. The amendment was carried by 
30 to 14 ;*the Bill is now consequently lost by a majority of 16 against it. 

August 20.— The King went in his usual state to the House of Lords 
and prorogued Parliament. The Usher of the Mack Hod having summoned 
the Commons, the Speaker, attended by Lord Jolm Russell and about forty 
Members of the Lower House, came to the bar. The Speaker then addressed 
his Majesty, and enumerated the measures which hud occupied the attention 
of the Commons during the Session. The royal assent was then given to 
about twenty Bills, immediately after which his Majesty read the following 
Speech : — 

My Lords and Gentlemen, —The state of the public business enables me at length 
to relieve you from further attendance in Parliament ; and, in terminating your 
labours, I have again to acknowledge the zeal with which you have applied your- 
selves to the public business, and the attention which you have bestowed upon the 
important subjects which I brought under your consideration at the opening of the 
Session. 

The assurances of friendly dispositions which I receive from all Foreign Powers, 
enable me to congratulate you upon the prospect that peace will continue undis- 
turbed. 

I lament deeply that the internal state of Spain still renders that country the 
only exception to the general tranquillity which prevails in the rest of Europe * 
and I regret that the hopes which have been entertained of the termination of die 
civil war have not hitherto been realized. In fulfilment of the engagements which 
I contracted by the Treaty of the Quadruple Alliance, I have afforded the Queen 
of Spain the co-operation of a part of my naval force, and I continue to look with 
unabated solicitude to the restoration of that internal peace in Spain, which was 
one of the main objects of the Quadruple Treaty, and which is so essential to the 
interests of all Europe. 

I am happy to be able to inform you that my endeavours to remove the mis- 
understanding which had arisen between France ami the United States have been 
crowned with complete success. The good offices which for that purpose I tendered 
to die two Governments were accepted by both in the most frank and conciliatory 
t, and the relations of friendship have been re-established between them in p* 
manner satisfactory and honourable to both parties. 
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I that this circumstance will tend to draw still closer ties w^t^ oertneot 
this cnunf-y with two great and friendly nations, with which they have so many 
important relations in eomjpon. 

4 have regarded with interest your deliberations upon the Reports of the Com* 
mission appointed to consider the state of the Dioceses in England and Wales ; 
•and I have cheerfully given my assent to the measures which have been presented 
to me for carrying into effect some of their most important recommendations. 

It is with no Ordi nary ,'satisfaci ion that I have learned that you have, with great 
labour, brought to maturity enactments upon the difficult subject of Tithe in 
England and Wales, which will, I trust, prove in their operation equitable to all 
the interests concerned, and generally beneficial in their results. 

The passing of the Acts for Civil Registration, and for Marriages in England, 
has afforded me much satisfaction. Their provisions have been framed upon those 
large principles of religious freedom which, with a due regard to the welfare of the 
Established Church in this country, I have always been desirous of, maintaining 
and promoting ; and they will also conduce to the greater certainty of titles^ and to 
the stability of property. 

It has been to me a source of the most lively gratification to observe the tran- 
quillity which has prevailed, and the diminution of crimes, which has lately taken 
place in Ireland. I trust that perseverance in a just and impartial system of 
government will encourage this good disposition, and enable that country to de- 
velopc her great natural resources. 

Gentleman of the House of Commons , — I thank you for the liberality with which 
you have voted not only the ordinary Supplies of the year, but the additional sums 
required to provide for an increase in iny naval force. 

I am also gratified to perceive that you have made provision for the full amount 
of compensation awarded to the owners of slaves in my Colonial possessions, and 
that the obligations entered into by the Legislature have thus been strictly ful- 
filled. 

The increased productiveness of the public revdhue has enabled you to meet these 
charges, and at the same time to repeal and reduce taxes, of which some were in- 
jurious in their effects upon my people, and others unequal in their pressure upon 
virions parts of my dominions abroad. 

The present condition of manufactures and commerce affords a subject of con- 
gratulation, provided the activity which prevails be guided by that caution and 
prudence which experience has proved to be necessary to stable prosperity. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, — The advanced period of the year, and the length of 
time during which you have been engaged in public affairs, mflst render you de- 
sirous of returning to your respective counties. You will there resume those duties 
which are in importance inferior only to your legislative functions, and your influ- 
ence and example will greatly conduce, to the maintenance of tranquillity, the en- 
couragement of industry, and the confirmation of those moral and religious habi|s 
and principles which are essential to the well-being of every community. , 

The Lord Chancellor, as Speaker of the House, by his Majesty’s com- 
mand, then said— 

My Lords and Gentlemen, — It is his Majesty's royal will and pleasure that this 
Parliament be prorogued to the 20th day of October next, to be then holden ; and 
this Parliament is accordingly prorogued to the 20th of October next- 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

JF uly 25.— Lord J. Russell moved the resumption of the adjourned debate 
on the Established Church Bill. Ilis Lordship alluded to the late opposi- 
tion to it on the part of some of his supporters, and announced his intention 
of going on with the Bill, as well as with the Pluralities Bill. The Church 
Discipline and Deans and Chapters Bills he would not press during the 
present Session. In adverting to the question of church-rates, the Noble 
Lord expressed his belief tliat they could not be provided for out of the 
revenues of the Church.— On a division there appeared* for the Bill* 175 ; 
against it, 44.— The Committal of the Poole Corporation Bill was carried 
> a majority of 129 to SiftXi The Stamp Duties Bill was rend a third tiifter- 
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July tfi.— The House went into Committee on the Charitable Bill. 
—After much conversational discussion, and several divisions, tbe^hatraan 
brought up the Report.— ‘The adjourned debate on the third reading of the 
County Elections Polls Bill was resumed, and, a|fc$reonsiderable opposition, 
the Bill was at length reported.— Several meastoSs were forwarded in their 
several stages, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer obtained leave to brifeg 
in a Bill suspending for one year the presentation to certain dignities in 
cathedral ana collegiate Churches. 

July $7* r— Mr. C. Lushington gave notice, that early in next Session he 
would move a resolution that the Bishops be excluded from seats in the 
House of Lords.— The House, on the motion of Mr. Ewart, took into consi- 
deration the Lords’ amendments to the Prisoners’ Defence by Counsel Bill. — 
The subject was discussed at some length. — Lord J, Russell proposed that 
the amendments be referred to a Select Committee, for the purpose of de- 
vising the course that it might be most advisable to pursue, which proposition 
was adopted. 

July 28. — The Prisoners* Counsel Bill was read a third time, and passed. 
—Mr* Ewart presented the report of the Select Committee on the Lords’ 
Amendments to the Prisoners’ Defence by Counsel Bill, which recom- 
mended the House not to agree to the Lords’ Amendments. The Report, 
after some conversation, was ordered to lie on the Table.— The Poole Cor- 
poration Bill was read a third time and passed. 

July 29. — The County Election Polls Bill created some discussion, and 
was read a third time, on a division, by a majority of 93 to 54. — A clause 
Was added, on the motion of Lord Lowtber, providing that there shall he a 
polling place for every 4 00 voters.— The Bill was then passed, — The Court 
of Session (Scotland) Bill, and the Charitable Trusts Bill, were read a third 
time and passed.— Lord J. Russell deferred the Registration of Voters Bill, 
and at the same time explained the nature of the amendment, which in 
deference to the suggestion Of several Conservative Members, he proposed to 
introduce. The revising- barristers are to be ten in number, instead of 
eight ; and a chief is to he appointed. The first appointments are to be 
made by tine BiJ|» and the subsequent nominations by the Lord Chancellor, 

August 1, — Mr. Walter moved a resolution to the effect that the House 
would, early in the next session, institute an inquiry into the working of Iho 
existing poor-laws ; and on a division there appeared, for Mr. Walter’s reso- 
lution, 40*; against it, 82. 

Augffct 2.— Lord John Russell, on the order of the day being read for 
taking into consideration the Lords' amendments to the Church of Ireland 
Bill, said, as to the question of privilege, whether the Lords were justified in 
.striking out the clauses regarding grants from the Consolidated Fund, he 
Would waive all objections on that ground, and found his present proposition 
on the desire to meet the main question in issue — the truth and justice of 
those portions of the Bill that had been rejected by the Lords. He adhered 
to his opinion on the subject— he could not consent to allow the alterations; 
and he now put the question in such a shape that the House had the oppor- 
tunity of distinctly recording whether it concurred in those alterations. If 
the House should sanction such amendments, he had only to add, that he 
could not form one of the message announcing to their Lordships such 
acquiescence ; on the contrary, he should deem it his duty to resign, on the 
ground that the House took* from him the confidence which he deemed 
essential.*— Sir R, Peel said that the proposition of the Noble Lord— to de- 
fer the consideration of the Lords’ amendmefits— was neither more nor less 
than the rejection of them. He complained of the. injustice of that course, 
as deferring steps towards the adjustment of that question which had so 
^ttffiaoh agitated Ireland, A* to the principle of “ appropriation,” in otjw 
language, alienation of the Church property, he bad opposed, and slymW 
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continue |p resist it, whether the amount were small or Urge* He vteVed 
the principle os fatal to the independence of the Church Establishment ; 
ahd he* therefore, should continue to offer it his most strenuous resistance, 
in Whatever form it was; proposed. The Right Honourable Baronet con* 
eluded by moving as an amendment, that the resolutions of the Lords be 
taken into consideration.— -A fter a long discussion the House divided* The 
numbers were-^for Lord John Russell's motion, 260 ; against it, 231 1 ma- 
jority, 29* 

August 3.-— A debate took place on the second reading of the Jewish Civil 
Disabilities Bill. After a long discussion the House divided. For the 
second reading, 39 ; against it, 22. 

August 4.— On the Report of the Post-Office Bill, Col. SibthdTp opposed 
that part of it which allowed the Chief Commissioner to be eligible to sit in 
Parliament, and took the sense of the Houston it. The numbers were— for 
the motion, 63 ; against it, 10 ; majority, 03; 

August 5. — Mr. Maclean, after adverting to the contest going on in Spain, 
inquired whether the British Government had any guarantee for payment 
for the arms, ammunition, and troops sent over to the assistance of the 
Queen?— This question led to a long conversation, in the course of which. 
Viscount Palmerston stated, that, in the Opinion of the Government, Don 
Carlos was a Pretender at present, and, if successful, %ould be an Usurper, 
inasmuch as the change in the constitution and succession of Spain had 
been sanctioned by Ferdinand, by the nobility, by the Cortes, and, finally, 
by the people of Spain. — Mr. Grove Price contended that the people of 
Spain were in favour of Don Carlos. This fact, he said, was proved by the 
late triumphant and uninterrupted march of Gomez, the Carlist General, 
through one of the provinces said to be the most tranquil, and one of those 
most devoted to the Queen's cause. 

"August 8. — A debate took place on the bringing up of the report on the 
Pensions Duties Bill. — Mr. V. Harcourt moved a clause, excepting from 
the operation of the Bill the pension ^granted in the reign of Queen Anne 
to John, Duke of Marlborough and liis heirs. — Several Honourable Mem- 
bers spoke, and a division took place, when Mr. Harcottrt’fl clause waft 
carried by 37 to 35.— Subsequently Mr. Wartrurton moved the re-committal 
of the Bill. The motion was lost on a division. The Honourable Member 
afterwards threatened that he would move an adjournment whenever the 
measure should come before the House, and assigned, as his reason for thus 
getting rid of the question, that he wished the clause to be thoroughly ex- 
amined and discussed. 

August 9* — On the order for considering the amendments, Lord John 
Russell-moved that the House do disagree to the Lords* amendments to the 
Municipal Corporations Act Amendment Bill, respecting the charitable trust, 
&c. ; which, after some discussion, was agreed to. 

August 10. — The House considered the Lords’ amendments on the Stamp 
Duties Bill.— The Chancellor of the Exchequer, having moved that these 
amendments be read, submitted another motion, that the Bill, as returned, 
he laid aside, on the ground that the Lords had interfered with a Bill of aid 
and supply. — The motion was agreed to, nem, con , The Right Hon. Gentle- 
man then obtained leave to bring in a new Bill, in every other respect the 
same as the last, but with the omission of the clause proposed by Mi;, C. 
Buller, and rejected by the Lords, and the alteration of the Bill should take 
effect from the 1 st to the 1 5th of September. 

August 11.— In reply to Mr. Aglionby, Lord Palmerston stated that 
Div Beaumont, who had been imprisoned in France, had now been brought 
t serial, found guilty, and sentenced to transportation, **'. > < • 
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August 12,-— A message from the Lords reported that their ^Lordships 
had agreed to the Newspaper Stamp Duty Bill without any amendment 

August 15,— On the third reading of the Pensions Duties Bill, Mr, War- 
burton moved the omission of the clause exerting from the duty the 
Duke of Marlborough's pension, which was carried by 36 to 34. — The 
Jewish Disabilities Bill was read a third time and passed. 

August 16. — Mr. Grove Price, on an order of the day, moved ^ that the 
despatch or despatches of Mr, Villiers, announcing the proclamation of the 
Constitution of 1812, at Malaga, Saragossa, Cadiz, &e„ and the recent 
events at Madrid, be laid on the table of the House.— Lord Palmerston said 
it would be an inconvenient and unusual course to produce these despatches. 
—Sir J. Elley thought the British Government ought not to pursue such 
temporising conduct regarding Spain. The motion was eventually with- 
drawn. ^ 

August 17.— Mr. Ruthven presented a petition from St. Ann’s, Dublin, 
praying the House to adopt measures to expel the Bishops from the House 
of Lords, as obstructive to public business. — Mr. A. Trevor submitted that 
such a petition could not be received, — The Speaker stated that the House 
could not receive petitions couched in such language, and concluding with 
such a prayer. 

August 19.— Mr. frills asked if Government had been able to consider 
the situation of the corporation of tfie city of London, with a view to the 
introduction of any measure of Municipal Reform for that city. — Lord John 
Russell said it was impossible to frame any measure until the Report of the 
Commissioners had been laid before them! 

August 20.— The House was prorogued to the 20th of October next. 


THE COLONIES. 

JAMfiCxV. 

The House of Assembly met on the 24th of May, when the Governor, 
the Marquis of Sligo, in his speech, withdrew all the expressions which had 
been previously considered by the Assembly of an offensive nature ; and on 
the 2f>th, the address in answer was agreed to, in which the Assembly 
expressed their intention to take into then consideration all the important 
subjects relative to the interests of the colony, and likewise expressed their 
complete satisfaction at the explanations entered into by his Excellency. 
Thus, it appears, all the differences which had existed have been arranged, 
and the proceedings of the Assembly were expected to be on the most 
amicable and satisfactory footing. 

The House of Assembly stands prorogued until the 19tli of July. His 
Excellency, the Governor, in his speech on the occasion, begs the House to 
accept his acknowledgments for the provision they have made for the public 
service. He remarks that the crop will be below the average ; but hopes 
that the increased prices in the home market will afford a return equal to 
that of a prosperous year. His Excellency concludes by alluding to the 
perfect traftquillity prevailing in the island, and to the increasing desire on 
the part of the negroes for useful labour. On the whole, things begin to 
wear a more favourable aspect in this island, anil a friendly understanding 
seems to exist between his Excellency and the House of Assembly. There 
have been some bickerings between the planters and stipendiary magistrates. 
The European labourers, particularly the Germans, who hare been imported 
into the colony, are favourably spoken of. The Assembly have taken steps 
. to'tmild a Presbyterian church at J amaica. r 
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* The Colonies— Foreign Slates. 

CAPE OP GOOD HOPE. 

By the bill for the prevention and punishment of offences committed by 
lus Majesty’s subjects within certain territories adjacent to the colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope, the inhabitants of which territories are in ail jm- 
* civilized state, the Penal Laws are extended to their protection. Governor^ 
may address commissions to magistrates to reside in these uncivilized 
regions. The commissions are to be in force only during the King’s plea- 
sure. 

NEW, SOUTH WALES. 

The Emigration Commitee recently came to a resolution, “ That, adverting 
1o the information imparted to the Committee, both collectively and indivi- 
dually, of the excessive immorality stated to prevail in certain districts of 
New South Wales, they have formed the opinion that they cannot con- 
scientiously recommend to the Government to encourage the further emi- 
gration of single females to Sydney, unprotected by parents or near relatives, 
however well selected.” 


Emigration, — It appears from a return, which has just been prepared, 
that, from the 1st of January last, to the 5th of July, 24,065 persons have 
emigrated from Liverpool ; 7518 in the first three months of that period, and 
1 0,547 in the last throe months. Of the latter number 3825 proceeded to 
the lint isli colonies in North America, 12,414 to the United States, 18 to 
the Cape of Good Hope, 37 to Calcutta, and 74 to South America. In the 
year 1835 the total number of emigrants was 16,542; in 1834, 20,846: 
and in 1833, 15,386; making a grand total of persons . who quitted this # 
country, in the last three years and a half, of 76,139. In the present* 
quarter, ending the 5th of July, we stated above, that the number of emi- 
grants was J 6,547; in the corresponding quarter of last, the number was 
$293, which gives an increase on the present quarter, of 8254. 


FOREIGN STATES. 

* SPAIN. 

The Queen has accepted " the Constitution of 1812.” Its object is a con- 
siderable step in advance of the “ Royal Statute” of 1832, under which the 
present Queen Christina reigns. Without changing the exterior name and 
forms of royalty, that Constitution is decidedly republican in its tendency 
and its spirit. It aims not at dethroning Queen Christina now, no more than 
it did at dethroning Ferdinand the Seventh in 1812, or in 1822; but it limits 
the royal authority in a greater degree than the “ Royal Statutes,” and im- 
parts a far greater degree of preponderance to the democratic over the aris- 
tocratic body. It declares the principle of universal suffrage : every Spaniard 
of mature age has the right of choosing the primary electors of his district. 
Next, the Cortes are biennial, and meet every year, of their own authority. 

It admits of only one House of Representatives, and so far resembles the 
French Convention, It recognizes no House of Lords. 

The British Legion is wholly inactive; but insubordination has taken 
effect in not a few' of the regiments— two of which have deserted in a body, 
and demanded the means of conveyance home. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Thereport of the Committee appointed by the Swiss Diet to consider the 
measures necessary to be adopted with regard to refugees, appears in the 
French papers. The report designates as a flagrant violation of the ^ho* % 
pitality extended to foreigners all attempts on their part t<f disturb the in- ^ 
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ternal tranquillity of*Switzerhincl, or to compromise its neutrality wkh other 
powers, and concludes by recommending several resolutions, the most im- 
portant of which is the following 

“ All refugees or other foreigners who have abused the asylum granted to 
them by the Cantons, or who have compromised the internal tranquillity of , 
Switzerland, or its neutrality or international relations, shall be expelled 
from the territory of the Confederation, with the concurrence of the Direc- 
tory. This shall be done without delay, but, nevertheless, without prejudice 
to the action of justice/’ 

The report has been adopted. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

NATHAN MATER ROTHSCHILD. 

^ {Abridged from (be (t At his”) 

The death of this gentleman is one of the most, important events for the 
city, and perhaps for Europe, which has occurred for a very long time. His 
financial transactions have certainly pervaded the whole of the Continent, 
and may be said for years past to have exercised more or loss influence on 
money business of every description. No operations on an equally large 
scale have existed in Europe previous to his time, for they were not confined 
*to his own capital and resources, which aio well known to have been im- 
mense, but were carried on m conjunction with his brothers in Paris, Frank- 
fort, Vienna, and Naples, all of whom possess colossal fortunes of their own. 
Besides this essential co-operation, lie had agencies in almost every city 
either in the old or the new world, all of which, under his directions, con- 
ducted extensive business of various kinds. He had also, as well us his 
brothers, hosts of minor dependent capitalists, who participated in his loans 
and other extensive public engagements, who placed implicit confidence in 
the family, and were ready at all times to embark with them in any opera- 
tion that was proposed. Nothing, therefore, was too great or extended, pro- 
vided the project was a reasonable one for him to undertake. Within the 
last fifteen years, the period during which his character for sagacity may be 
said to have been fully established, there ban been, in fact, no limit to his 
means, taking the indirect as well as the direct means into account. All the 
brothers of Mr, Rothschild are men of great capacity and knowledge of busi- 
ness, but it is generally admitted that they deferred to his judgment in all 
their undertakings, and that he was the moving principle of the great mass 
of capital they represented. Mr. Rothschild may be said to have been the 
first introducer of foreign loans into this country; for, though such securities 
did at all times circulate here, the payment of the dividends abroad, which 
was the universal practice before his time, made them too inconvenient an 
investment for the great majority of persons of property to deal with. He not 
only formed arrangements for the payments of the dividends on his foreign 
loans in London, but made them still more attractive by fixing the rale in 
sterling money, and doing away with all the effects of fluctuation in ex- 
changes. All these operations were attended with a most remarkable de- 
gree of good fortune; for though many of tlie countries which made loan 
contracts in this country became bankrupt, not one of those with whom Mr, 
Rothschild entered into contracts ever failed in their engagements. For this 
he was indebted occasionally as much to his own good management after- 
wards as for his judgment in the original selection. If the dividends were 
.£0 thready at the time appointed, which was the case in some few instances, 
his resources always enabled him to make the requisite advances, while his 
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influence and perseverance afterwards uniformly enabled him to recover the 
money ftdiich had been advanced. Whatever may be said, therefore, of the 
ruinous effect of foreign loans, cannot, with any justice, be charged oft Mr. 
Rothschild ; on the cofttrary, they have proved to be the source of great 
national profit, as nearly all the stocks of the Continental powers originally 
created here have passed over for investment into the countries for which 
they were raised, at an advance of 20 or 30 per cent., or more, on the contract 
price. Besides his loan contracts, Mr. Rothschild was a purchaser and a 
large dealer in all the pre-existing European government securities, Stock 
of any description, however unmarketable elsewhere, could always be bought 
or sold at his counting-house, and at fair prices. Besides his contracts with 
foreign governments for loans in money, he entered into numerous others, 
for conversion into stocks, bearing a lower rate of interest, and had various 
projects for further reduction under consideration at the time of his death, 
which he probably was alone able to carry through, and which will therefore 
fall with him. Mr. Rothschild’s loan contracts were not uniformly success- 
ful in the first instance. He was exposed to several very severe reverses, 
which would have proved fatal to houses of inferior means. One of these 
was Lord Bexley’s loan or funding of Exchequer-bills in a 3 £ per cent, stock, 
the first of that denomination introduced into the English market, and by 
which alone he is said to have lost 500 , 000 /. At the time of the Spanish 
invasion by France, in 1823 , he was largely engaged in the Fremsh loans of 
that period, by which he was placed in great jeopardy; but Ills resources 
enabling him to hold the stock, he came off ultimately^without loss. The 
same cause shook violently the contracts with other European states then in 
progress in this market ; and the stock of Naples in particular underwent 
so severe a depression, that most of the subscribers, after the deposit, refused 
to go on with the instalments. The London house was left, in consequence, 
to bear the whole weight of that contract. Another event, by which he was 
exposed to great danger, was the project of M. de Villele for the conversion 
e/ the Rentes. Fortunately for him, the measure was lost by a single vote 
in the Chamber of Peers; but bad it been carried, the convulsion in the 
money markets of Europe, which shortly followed it, would probably have 
proved fatal to him with such a burden upon his shoulders, notwithstanding 
all his vast resources. Indeed, it was a common remark of his own at the 
time, that neither he nor the houses engaged in the undertaking with him 
could have stood the shock. Another most perilous contract for Mr. Roths- 
child was the 4 per cent. French loan made with M. de Polignac, just pre- 
vious to the “ three days,” and which fell afterwards 20 or 30 per cent, or 
more. In fact, the stock was for some time in such bad odour, that no pur- 
chasers could be found for it. This contract was more detrimental, in pro- 
portion, to his subscribers than to himself, as the greater part of it was dis- 
tributed among them ; and it was at the time a matter of severe reproach 
against him that lie did, on this occasion, leave his friends completely in the 
lurch. But this was answered by the remark, that he had always been in 
the practice of dealing liberally with his subscribers in sharing his contracts 
among them ; and that the revolution which followed, and made this so 
ruinous an operation, was one that could not possibly have been foreseen by 
him. Mr. Rothschild’s great success in loan operations made it a matter 
almost of rivalry with all those states who wanted to borrow money to obtain 
his co-operation. He uniformly refused, however, to enter into any such 
contracts for Spain, or the American States, previously the colonies of Spain. 
He contrived literally to steer clear of all the bad bargains which were made 
during the fifteen years which may be called the zenith of his career as a 
banker and a financial merchant. . , 

Mr. Rothschild also avoided, with great care, the numerous joint-stock 
companies whiAh had their rise and fall in his time. He might be said, 
however, to take the lead in their formation, by the introduction of The 
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Alliance Insurance Cotnpany, which took place in 1824, just before the 
general mania, and which was peculiarly, successful ; but, with tliftt excep- 
tion, we are not aware of any in which he has been directly engaged. 

Hr. Rothschild’s operations in bullion and foreign exchanges have been 
on a scale probably little inferior to his loan contracts, and, devolving wholly 
uppn himself and the family circle of his transactions of a similar kind, have* 
formed, we suspect, a still more important feature in his general scale of 
profits. They continued at all times and under all circumstances, and were 
subject to none of those reverses which occurred in his foreign loan con- 
tracts. His management of the business in exchanges was one of the most 
remarkable parts of his character. Ho never hesitated for a moment, in 
fixing the rate, either as a drawer or taker, on any part of the world; and 
his memory was so retentive, that, notwithstanding tho immense transac- 
tions into which he entered on every foreign post day, and that he never 
took a note of them, he could dictate the whole on his return home, with 
perfect exactness, to his clerks. His liberality of dealing was another con- 
spicuous feature of these operations, and many merchants, whose bills were 
objected to elsewhere, found ready assistance from him, and his judgment 
was proved by the very small amount of loss which he incurred in conse- 
quence of such liberality. To this class, nt any other time, his death might 
have been productive of considerable embarrassment ; but as trade is pros- 
perous, and the state of credit good, little inconvenience is anticipated. This * 
is under tne supposition, too, that the business would now cease; hut, 
though no arrangements can of course be ycl made, it seems to be expected 
that it will be continued under the management of his sons, who have been 
for some time attached to the house, and have acquired, notwithstanding 
their immense prospects in point of wealth, the habits of the best trained 
commercial men, Mr. Rothschild's death took place at Frankfort-on-thc- 
Maine. He was only fifty-nine years of age. 

The rise of Mr. Rothschild’s fortune is all within the present century, and 
it did not make any decided progress till some time after it had commenced. 
]t was not until the breaking out of the war in Spain, in 1 808, that his extra- 
ordinary means, which were displayed in making remittances for the English 
army in that country, were developed to any extent, so as to be known to* tho 
mercantile world in general. He came to England in 1800, where he acted 
as agent for his father in the purchase of Manchester goods for the Continent. 
Shortly afterwards, through the agency of his father, for the Elector of 
Hesse Cassel, and other German princes, he had large sums placed at his 
disposal, which he employed with extraordinary judgment, and his means 
went on at a rapid rate of accumulation. Ills youngest brother, James, then 
coming to reside in Paris, Mr. Rothschild was induced to fix himself perma- 
nently in London, where he has ever since remained, lie was one of ten 
children, eight of whom survive him— four brothers, two older and two 
younger than himself, and four sisters. 

Mr. Rothschild, it is said, had not, while in London, made any disposition, 
by will, of liis immense property, but lie made a will when at Frankfort, 
which disposes of £0,000,000 of florins. 


LOUD DUFFEKIN. 




James Blackwood, Baron Duflerin and Claneboye, of Ballyleidy and 
Killyleagh* county of Down, and Baronet of Ireland; one of the Repre- 
sentative Peers for Ireland; Aide-de-camp to the King; Colonel of the 
North Downshire Militia, and Trustee of the Linen Manufacture, was born 
on the 8th of July, 1755; consequently his Lordship had just completed 
his eighty-first year. 

The family is of Scottish origin. One of his Lordship's ancestors, Adam 
Blackwood, Ksq., was a Privy Councillor to Mary, Queen of Scots ; and 
Jphn^Blackwood, E&q., of the same house, had his estate in the county of 
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Down sequestered, in 1(587, by King James the Seed’s Parli^bent, but . 
was restore^ on the accession of the Prince of Orange. , 1 

From him descended Sir Robert Blackwood (his Lordship’s grandfather), f 
Vho was created a Baronet of Ireland on the 1st of July, 1 763, and was sue* 
cceded by his son, Sir John, second Baronet (bis Lordship's father^ who 
wag M. P. for Killyleagli, and afterwards for Bangor. He died on the 27th ' 
of February, 1799, and was succeeded by his son (the late Lord Dufterin), ^ 
then Sir James Blackwood, whose mother (Sir John's widow), in considera- ' 
tion of her descent, and being the sole representative of James Hamilton, 
Esq., nephew of James, Viscount Claneboyc, was created a Peeress on the 
30tu of July, 1800, by the title of Baroness Duffer ill and Claneboye, with 
remainder to her issue male by Sir John Blackwood, Bart. The Baroness 
died on the, 8th of February, 1807, and ivas succeeded by her eldest son. 
Sir .Tames Blackwood, third Baronet (the late) and first Baron Dufterin and 
Claneboyc. His Lordship left no issue, and is succeeded in . his titles and 
estates by his only brother, the Honourable Hans Blackwood, 

COLONEL MACKINNON. 

At an early age (not move than fourteen) Colonel Mack in non entered the 
Guards, an ensign in the Coldstream. Shortly after that period the regiment 
was ordered to form part of the expedition intended by this country to co- 
operate with the Prussians against the power of Napoleon, and proceeded to 
Bremen. Nothing of moment occurred ; the troops returned ; and, in 1807, 
the expedition to Copenhagen sailed. Ensign Mackinnon, with the Coldstream, 
was present at the siege of that capital, which was soon subdued. During the 
siege the Danish princesses, not being considered in safety in the town, sent 
for permission from the English to leave it. The firing in consequence 
ceased, the Guards (the Coldstream and Third Regiment) were drawn up 
and presented arms as the royal cortege passed the lines, and immediately 
after offensive operations recommenced. In this business Ensign Mac kin- 
nun distinguished himself in the trenches, where he was with a seijeant's 
guard of his regiment, by taking up a bomb that fell near them before it 
exploded, and threw it out of tho trench on the ground above, whore it burst 
without any effect. By such acts the young officer endeared himself 
much to the soldiery. After the expedition had returned, the Guards en- 
jojed some repose in England until Spain declared herself against Napo- 
leon, when our young officer, then Captain Mackinnon, proceeded to the 
Peninsula with his regiment. During the several campaigns of) 809, 1810, 
and 1811, he had ample opportunities of distinguishing himself by acts of 
the most undaunted bravery and extraordinary activity, which, united to a 
frank, open manner, and singular good temper, made him more generally 
known and beloved by the whole army than, perhaps, ever before fell to tho 
lot of so young an officer, as yet a subaltern. With confidence the appeal 
may be made to every officer who served in the Peninsula, high or low, 
whether these extraordinary qualities had not made the name of Dan Mac- 
Kinnon as familiar to him as his own, and whether they ever saw him sur- 
passed either in good nature, in readiness to attempt any, the most adven- 
turous, recoil li oissance, or iu zeal and activity scarcely ever surpassed. In 
great part of the campaigns he did duty on the staff as aide-de-camp, and 
ict urned to England after the battle of Salamanca, where, it is said, that 
being taken with a fever two days before, he, in order to be present at the 
battle, where he was aide-de-camp to General Fcomor, had, % direction of 
his surgeon, his head shaved, and a large blister put on, which, breaking 
during the action, run into his eves, and he has often said that the hot matter 
i urming over Ins face gave him more trouble and annoyance than the enemy's 
shot. After the action Capt. Mackinnon became delirious; his fever re- 
turned with greater violence, and he owed his life to the kindness and friend- 
ship of the Duke of Wellington, who sent him off the field in his own ear- 
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liaf e. Crfpt, Mackinnon returned to England, whose genial air sbon restored 
him to perfect health. At the conclusion of the war, in 1814, he was pro* 
moted— not being more than twenty -three years old— to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel ; and, on the return of Buonaparte in 1815 to France, Capt/ 
Macjunnen felt anxious to join his regiment then at Brussels. Ho 
went early in June to Ramsgate’ to« embark, and, fearful of being absent, 
hired an open boat, reached Ostend, and was fortunate enough to join his 
regiment some days before the great action that sealed the fate of Napoleon. 
At Che battle of Waterloo he was wounded early in tho day whilst charging 
the enemy— a shot hit him on the knee and killed his horse ; he did not, 
however, leave the field, but being ordered to defend the farm of Hugue- 
mont to the last extremity, he entered it with his men, forgetting his wound, 
till the French retired late in the day, and then he felt himself unable to 
stand, and was taken on a litter to Brussels. 

Colonel Mackinnon was the second son of the late William Mackinnon, 
the head — chief, or laird, as called in Scotland — of a most ancient clan in 
the Western Highlands. He married, in 1 825, the daughter of S. Dent, Esq. 
M.P. He has one brother and one sister ; and his mother is alive, in per- 
fect health, residing near Lymington. 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


Married .’]— -At Brighton, Charles P. Barkley, 
Esq., of HolUford, Middlesex, to Ann Eliza, 
only daughter of the late Robert Murray, 
Esq., of Knepdale Estate in the Island of Ja- 
maica, and niece of Brigadier-General George 
H. Murray. C.B. 

At Bath, Major C. L. Boileau, of the Ritie 
Brigade, to Margaret, relict of the late Clau- 
dius Kerr, Esq,, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Service. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Robert 
Ewing Curven, Esq., to Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of James Ewing, Esq., of Park-erea- 
cent, Portland -place. 

At Adare, Thomas Monaell, Esq , of Tervoe, 
in the county of Limerick, to the Lady Anna 
Maria Windham Qnin, only daughter of Lord 
Dunraven. 

Major Harriott, of Twickenham, to Frnnm 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of W. H. Ashhurst, 
Esq., of Water stock, Oxon. 

At St. Martin’s Church, Charles Kerry Ni- 
cholas, Esq., nephew of the late Admiral Sir 
Henry Nicliolls, K.C.IL, to Charlotte Matilda, 
only daughter of George Saunders Presti- 
vidge, Esq., of the Island of Jamaica. 

At Dawlish, Devon, the Right Hon. Lord 
Lisle, to Elizabeth, second daughter of the 
late John Church, Esq., of Bedford.plaoe, 
Rumdl-square, 

At St. Peter’s Church, Dublin, Robert Joce- 
lyn Otway, Esq., Lieut. R, N., youngest son of 
the Rev, S. J. Otway, and nephew of Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir Robert Waller Otway, Bart., K.C.B., 


to Anne Digby, youngest daughter of the late 
Sir Hugh Crofton, of Mohill, county of Lei- 
trim, Bart. 

Died .] — iEneas Barkly, Esq., of Lime-street* 
squure, aud at Highbury-grove, Middlesex, 
aged 68. 

At Alexandria, Egypt, Galloway Bey, Chief 
Engineer to the Pasha of Egypt. u 

At his residence, Woodoote-green, Epsom, 
Richard Harvey, Esq., in the 77th year of his 
agp- 

At his son’s house, in Kensington, Thomas 
Todd, Esq,, of Fenclmrch-atreet, 

At Lauxdowne House, the Eurl of Kerry, in 
his iitith year. ^ 

In Llsson-grove, the Right lion. Lady Jane 
Lyon, in her 90th year. 

Jn Tilney stieet, Arthur Stanhope, Iisq., in 
his fMth year. 

Edward Turner Bennett, Esq , V L.S., &c , 
Secretary to the Zoological Society ot London, 
in his 40th year. 

H A. Whatman, Esq., aged Sti, Lieutenant in 
the Queen’s Royal Lancers. 

At Datchet, Vice Admiral Sir John Gore, 
K.C.B., G.C.H. 

At Llanelay, Glamorganshire, Captain Sir 
Christopher Cole, R.N., K. C.B. .Colonel of Ma - 
riiies, and for many years M.P. for the county 
of Glamorgan. 

Lieutenant-General Butler, of the Royal 
Artillery, late Lieut.*Governor of the Military 
College at Sandhurst. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

f\N T1I1C COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
\ AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. 

State of Newgate. — The Select Com- 
Unit tee on Prisons have reported as their 
opinion, *• that it is expedient to provide 
means for the separate confinement of 
prisoners committed for trial before the 
Central Criminal Court. That for this 
purpose, it is advisable either to recon- 
struct Newgate, or build a new prison 
adjoining the place of trial." Govern- 
ment have adopted the 'plan of recon- 
struction, at an expense of <>0,000/,, 
only one-half to be borne by the City. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Alanehester and Liverpool Railway . — 
A general meeting of the proprietors of 
the Manchester and Liverpool railway 
has been held at Liverpool* From the 
report read, it appeared that in calcu- 
lating the receipts and disbursements of 
the last half-year, to the 30th of June, 
there had been a progressive increase 
in every department of the company’s 
business. The receipts from the coach 
passengers had been 57,9144 *, for the 
mercAandise, 47c 441/., and for coals, 
4000/, ; making the total leceipts of the 
six months 109,3554 The expenses 
during the same period were — for had 
debts, ‘2 2 IV. ; coach expenses, 10,202/. ; 
carrying, 10,1011/ ; directors’ expenses, 
3094; interest, 0001/.; engines, 20,425/.; 
police, 1157/. ; and other charges, too 
nutneimis to particularize, amounting 
in the whole to 09.9534, leaving a net 
profit of 110,402/, The mortgage debt of 
the company amounted to 427,500/, to 
pay off which it was recommended to 
create 7000 new shares of 50/, each, 
w inch were to be offered to the pro- 
piietorsot 100/. shares, and to be paid 
by instalments — to wit, 10/. on each 
share on the 10th of February and on 
the 10th of August, 1037; 54 on the 
10th of February and 10th of August, 
1030; 5/. on the 10th of February and 
iOth ofyAuguat, 1030; and 10/. on the 
10th of Fein miry, 1040. A dividend to 
be payable on these 504 shares in pro- 
portion to the amount of the instal- 
ments paid. The net revenue for the 
last six months was 39,402/. 2s. 7 <4* to 
add to which there was a surplus of 
1509/. 7 7 d. Out of these sums it was 
proposed to pay a dividend of 5/. per 
cent, for the half year, which would 
leave a balance of 11274 15*. 2 e4 to be 


carried to the next half-year’s account. 
This last announcement was received by 
the assembled proprietors with loud 
cheers, A dividend of 54 per share was 
subsequently agreed to be paid on the 
0th day of August next, and, after 
transacting other business of the com- 
pany of no general interest, the meeting 
dissolved. 

The number of borough voters within 
the township, for the five years that 
Manchester has possessed the franchise* 
has increased in the following ratio ; — 
1332 1833 1834 1835 1836 

4828 5326 6319 7 200 8083 

MIDDLESEX. 

It appears from the balance sheet of 
Hendon Union, embracing the parishes 
of Edgeware, Harrow, Hendon, Kings- 
bury, Pinner, Great and Little Scan- 
more, and Willesdeu, that the saving 
during the past year, ending June 24, 
on the expense of maintaining the poor 
in these eight parishes, was nearly 65 
per cent., being only 30074, whereas in 
the three previous years it averaged 
85734 This great reduction will be 
carried still further, as the whole of the 
poor will be removed to the Ilendon 
establishment, and the workhouses in 
the other parishes dispensed with. 


The reports from the Sussex hop dis- 
tricts are somewhat conflicting. Some 
plantations are said to have suffered ma- 
terially by the late winds, while the 
bine in other places is reported to be 
looking extremely well. In this imme- 
diate neighbourhood the gardens are 
generally looking well ; but in West 
Kent and in the Weald we hear the 
case is otherwise. The duty is set at 
190,0004 

The late chilling winds have had an 
injurious effect upon the hops, which do 
not promise to be more than an average 
crop. The duty, which, until within a 
few days, has exceeded 250,0004, is now 
reduced to 195,0004 and 200,0004— 
Kentish Gazette, 20 (k August. 

WAltWICKSHIUE. 

The late half yearly meeting, being 
the sixth, of the London and Birming- 
ham Railway Company, which took 
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place at Birmingham on the 5th Aug,, 
proved satisfactory to the subscribers, 
The receipts, up to the 30th June, had 
amounted to 1*055,608/., the disburse- 
ments, to 1,402,100/. With a balance 
of 403,507/*, it was supposed they would 
he enabled to push the works vigorously. 
The greatest difficulties were stated to 
have feeeit surmounted, in the tunnels 
at Ketwahgreeu, Primrose-hill, Watford, 
and Kiisby, which are nearly completed. 
Tim first twenty-one miles from London 
are to lie opened by next spring, and 
the whole is to be finished in two years 
from this timei 

SCOTLAND. 

Grants ta Schools.— In 1834, the sum 
of 10,000/. was allowed by Government 
to aid ih erecting schools in Scotland. 
The money has been disbursed in twenty- 
six grants to the fallowing places 


Name of School. 

"VS — 
a 

£ o 
« <«*C 

3 ° » 
§* £ 

J | 

ta 

iz* 

TV 

a <v 
tsi 
So. 

9? 

c 'd 
§ * 

2 a 
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<, M 

Aberdeen, Trinity 



£. 

£. 

, parish 

2,252 

300 

440 

220 

Abfrnkea, Woodside 
Aberdeen, Grey friars 
Aberdeen, John 

4,258 

200, 300 

350 

5,300 

200 

200 

100 

Knox parish » 

2,700 

i 180? 1% 

98 

Banff . . 

5,000 

140> 200 

100 

Brechin 

5,000 

200 

440 

220 

Dundee, St, David's 

8,000 

870 

670 

270 

Dundee* $t. John's 
Dundee, Sessional 

8,000 

400 

520 

260 

School 

Edinburgh, &t: Ste- 


600 

1,500 

500 

, plum's 

Edinburgh, Tol booth 
Edinburgh, Canon* 

8,5$) 

480 

1,600 

800 

3,256 

450 

1,206 

COO 

gate . . , 1 

10,000 

150 

700 

300 

350 

Elgin , . 

5,000 

200 

150 

G iasgo w, Co vveadden ; 

6,000 

150 


150 

Glasgow, Gorbil* 

G laagow, St. George’s 

40,000 

400 

1,300 

COO 

14,000 

120 

1,200 

COO 

Glasgow, Goyan , 
Glasgow, Anderson 

2,000 

300 

700 

351) 

and St, Mark’s . 

13,000 

COO 1,700 

850 

Glasgow, Enoch's 
Greenock, St. An. 

6,500 

400 

1,670 

750 

. draw’s ' . - . 

Greenock, Highland' 

3,235 

100 

440 

190 

m * 

2,500 

400 

1,200 

COO 

Inverness , ♦ 

14,324 

160 

250 

125 

De»th, St. John's . 

3,070 

400 

1,100 

550 

Perih (Two Schools) 

20,000 

400 

800 

400 

Paisley (Bnrgh Par.) 

32,000 

800 

1,500 

700 

Wick Fisheries . 

5,500 

40Q 

1,200 

400 

10,083 


The amount granted was the amount 
asked, except in two cases— those of St. 


Andrew’s, Greenock, and St Davids 
Dundee, in both of which, the sum given s 
was 30/. less than was demanded. Ap/ 
plications have also been received fr^n 
the following places: Edinburgh-j^t. 
Mary’s, Buccleuch, St. George’s j Pjm- 
dee — Drumgith, St. Andrew’s School 
Society; Peterhead* Paisley. 

Caledonian Canal . — According to th# 
annual report just published, the Canal 
dues for last year amounted to 2085/., 
which exceeds the dues of the previous 
year by 432/. The Commissioners think 
the introduction of steam tugs u abso- 
lutely indispensable to give a fair chance 
of success to this great undertaking.” 
The Crinan Canal was under repair, 
and shut from 4th May to 13th July. 
The sum expended was 277*>A 

It appears from the return of u crime 
in Scotland,” that the persons committed 
for crimes are in proportion to the whole 
population as 1 to 050— the persons 
convicted as 1 to 1200. But the propor- 
tion varies much in different counties. 
Tints (taking the committals, which give 
the most correct idea of the number of 
crimes) we find that Ross, Dumfries, and 
Stirling, have nearly the same amount 
of population ; but the first lias only 
20 committals, while the second has -12, 
and the third lias 111. Berwick, Jilgm, 
Haddington, and Caithness, have uemly 
the same population; the first has U 
committals, the second, 18, the third, 35, 
and the fourth, 57. In Perthshire the 
committals were 202, or there was one 
crime for 405 inhabitants Aberdeen 
has 321 committal, which indicates one 
crime for 553 inhabitants. Ayr has 01 
committals, or I for 1000 inhabitants. 
M ; d-Lothian has 440 committals ; but 
many persons accused of crimes are 
brought here from distant parts of the 
country. Perhaps there may he other 
elements of uncertainty in the account, 
so far as relates to the proportion of 
of criminals in the different counties. — 
Scotsman* 

* lUEi.Am 

Irish Agricultural Produce imported 
into England .—' The amount of Irish 
corn received in the port London 
alone, since the 1st of January in the 
present year, has been— Wheat, 15,251 
qrs.; Barley, 8443 qrs.; Oats, 381,713 
qra. j Peas, 7350 qrs. ; Flour, 3577 sacks. 
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THE JOURNALS. OF* THE PROVINCES. 

A train of reasoning is no longer necessary to prove the power of 
tlmt portion of the periodical literature whietibas been entitled, par 
eminence , u the Press ’’—dainely, the newspapers. Mr. Burke’s dic- 
tum tlmt they “ form a part of the reading of ” aft, and tlic whole of the 
reading of most men,” obtains daily a wider and wider confirmation. 
When it is ascertained that upwards of thirty millions of stamps are issued 
annually *, to say nothing of the unstamped papers, the popularity of the 
vehicle is demonstrated. The tax is now reduced from fourpence (with 
a discount of twenty per cent, allowed Tor waste*) to one penny, which is 
virtually to nothing, for the duty that ’remains iss merely a compensation 
for the transmission by post. Thus, the advocates for the repeal of the 
taxes on knowledge have carried their main point. The circulation of 
newspapers can be little if at all impeded by tlie import. The tirst 
consequence appears to be the starting of joupi^ls by: coihpanies and 
individuals for London and for theeouhtry~^at prices that’ or may 
li'it pay the projectors. If the tax gave (as weh&ve fitfmeily rfhown 
it did not give) a monopoly, the trade is now tlxtbivxt opeh%^ex pC c t a fci o n 
anticipates — and we are assured even M inis to rs tit £ ib s elv e'& ‘anti c i pate - 
an immense increase of the general ‘ cif cUlafioh .Of journals* - The num- 
bers may and will increase in a degree, but not tp the immoderate extent 
so sanguinely predicted. Should it* eVeu sO ' ihfn but, the numbers of 
readers will be but little augmented.- '‘PartiticrslUjis in papers may dis- 
solve, and elubbists no longer unite,' but each ipah have bis own journal. 
Some of the more wealthy may take two, where they now take one. Yet 
even these additions will, we conceive, be rare; for, judging by the 
failure of the late attempts to establish new journals, both in London 
and the provinces, it should seem that the country is already satu- 
rated. 

But the portion of which we purpose to speak is the constitution, 
conduct, circulation, and effect ot the journals of the provinces, which 
have now a sway and importance far greater than is commonly assigned 
to them ; if not, indeed, individually, they possess it collectively. 

forty years ago it might fairly he said there was not a single provin- 
cial editor who would have hazarded an original article on public aflairs. 
Their comments were confined to the events of their own town or dis- 
trict, so spaiingly administered, with such obvious distrust of their own 
ability, and with such cautious timidity, that they were absolutely of no 
account. The London papers, a pot of paste, and a pair of scissors, 
supplied all the materials for the miscellaneous articles, and the local 
intelligence was detailed in t he most meagre formularies. The pro vin- 

~ "^According’ toMarshaU’ii Tables the duty paid for newspaper stamps, in 1031, 
was 551/780/. 

OcL — VOL. XLVUI. NO. CXU. L 
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cial journalist of that day was in truth not much above a mechanic — a 
mere printer — and intellect had as little as possible to do with the mat- 
ter, When Mr. Pitt began to find a constant instrument for the inocu-/ 
lation of his views indispensable to bear along with him the force awh 
currency of popular sentiment, a public officer, not long since dead, wai( 
instructed to open a communication with the proprietors of journals of 
large circulation, and the result was, that, to a vast majority of them, 
two or three London daily papers were sent gratuitously, certain articles 
of which were marked with red ink, and the return made was the inser- 
tion of as many of these as the space in the paper would allow. Thus 
was the whole country agitated and directed by one mind, as it were ; 
and this fact accounts in no small degree for the origin, propagation, 
and support of that consent of public opinion which enabled the Minister 
to pursue his plans with so much certainty of insuring the general ap- 
probation. Such was the almost uniform course of these prints, except 
when the occasion of a contested election, or .any other very exciting 
circumstance called some of the noblemen, the gentry, or the clergy into 
action, and elicited a letter or two, which were conveyed to the printer 
with great ostentation of patronage, and under strict injunctions of 
secresy— conditions that' elated the poor man into vast self-sufficiency*, 
but which had little other effect, except there was some personal cause 
of quarrel connected with the topic under discussion to betray the parties 
to each other, or to the public. 

The paper (a comparatively small sheet, then called a news demy) 
exhibited not that vastitude of space* now demanded ; the paragraphs 
were few and condensed — the debates in Parliament scarcely containing 
more than th$ names of the speakers, and they were always given with 
the most glaring partiality. When any speeches were detailed, they 
were those of the party to which the paper adhered, and all articles con- 
travening their peculiar doctrines were religiously abjured. The "inser- 
tion of every observation, or even fact, that made against the Ministry, 
was denounced as a dereliction of principle, as jacobinical and regicide 
on the one side, while on the other there was not a little violence to jus- 
tify the spirit, if not the letter of the accusation. The clergy were very 
principal agents in this disposition of things, and, in multitudes of 
instances, the journals, whether directly or indirectly, were almost abso- 
lutely influenced by that body, some of whom made their writings in 
these papers, at a period a little subsequent, a ground of claim for cle- 
rical patronage, and in more than one case obtained it from the Govern- 
ment. 

* As the conduct of county newspapers* improved, things began to alter, and 
editors were not always compliant. When there was an apprehension of scarcity 

in one of the years towards the dose of the last century, Lord , one of Mr. 

Pitt’s newest creations, called at a county newspaper office, and asked for the 
proprietor. A young man stepped forward and said, “ I believe, Sir, I am the 
person you wish to see, for it was I who returned your Lordship’s letter.” “ Oh, 
Sir, it was you, was it ? pray let me speak with you.” They retired to a private 
room, and the youthful editor told him plainly hut courteously, that the letter was 
refused, because its contents Were nothing more than the crambt repetita of the 
London prints, and, in his judgment, were more likely to alarm than to soothe the 
public mind. The nobleman departed in great wrath — walked about a hundred 
yards from the house — returned, and said abruptly, “ You were not brought up to 
trade, were you?” “ No, my Lord, I was educated for the Church.*’ u 1 thought 
so, Sir, by your conversation.” Away went Lis Lordship, and no further commu- 
nications were ever sent by him to the journal. 
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The {^position felt the effect in its utmost Severity; ' 
antagonist feeling against them, more perhaps than a 
viction-^for invective but too often took the place df j it 

)narrowed the field 0f£Cfcion--for they could not obtain a hearit% thfdtigh 
^he same channels. They tried pamphlets, but in vain ; and it is to thil 
political excitement, mope perhaps than to the then scarcely nascent 
desire of political information, that Englishmen are indebted for the 
earliest beginnings Of that large and wide stream of knowledge which 
now permeates all classes. The most enthusiastic, if not the masted 
spirits of the time, were then, as now, deeply imbued with republicanilfe, 
and they felt that nothing was so likely to produce the equality they 
coveted, as a nearer approach to equalization of intellectual power. If 
We may hazard a simile, the notions of these political philosophers took 
their analogy from one of the theories of light, which makes that fluid to 
consist of particles ubiquitously dispersed, but which ane set in action 
by the sun. Thus it was indispensable that the matter should be Univer- 
sally distributed, by means of which the impulsive force of their 
(assumed) superior intelligence should afterwards give illumination and 
life to their universe. To this cause wc owe the establishment of some 
of the earliest opposition (then styled jacobin or republican) titw^papdls, 
which have certainly, by their example, very much exalted the general 
character of provincial journalism ; for they opposed original wlritihg to 
the leading articles that issued principally through the Treasury, and 
thus instituted that taste for composition, and that independent elevation 
of views, which are now a capital, as well as a most creditable distinc- 
tion of the provincial press. 

*It is a curious part of this progression, that the very circumstance 
which gives most potency to the London journal is unknown, nay, 
absolutely reversed, in that of the province; namely, the concealment of 
the editor, or the writer of the leading articles. The advantage df the 
mysticism which covers the metropolitan, and allows his observations tb 
circulate unassociated and unincumbered with any knowledge of the 
person by whom they are produced, while it obtains the expansion 
necessary to the full force §f their intrinsic merit, is not enjoyed by him 
of the country. The consequence is, that if he would rise to anything 
like reputation, he is compelled to inform himself extensively upon the 
topics he discusses, for everybody knows him. He stands alone and 
unsupported but by his bare ability. He treats of all subjects, both of 
general and of local politics, of art and of commerce. He must acquaint 
himself profoundly with the impulse and bearing of local interests, and 
he must above all things stand above the suspicion of being allured by 
private views from public purposes. The personal responsibility under 
which he is placed, generally speaking, renders him careful to guard 
himself against personal violence or invective ; and there is scarcely an 
instance in which any attacks on private character appear, or that the war 
or words between journalist and journalist, which^nakes up so large and 
so vulgar a portion of the daily prints, rages in county papers. The 
reception of the individual in society depends much Upon the gentle- 
manly conduct of his journal ; and the effects Mr; E. L* Bulwer has so 
justly described in his discussion of the consequences of this preservation 
of the anonymous* upon public writing, are, in his eafce, tnade palpable, 
Mr. Bulwer miscalculates, indeed, in one respect only* Be has not suf- 

* In his “ England and the English/* 

L 2 
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ficiently considered one weakness which besets persons of afflulnee and 
rank ,, dmi to fee thought to conciliate public writers, 

feat, they should be supposed to purchase their praise by cmHty~~a most 
degrading apprehension, and one which amounts to a denial of j ustice > 
on both sides. It ^divides the man of power from ; his natural ally and^ 
most efficient agent—the man of talent ; it forbids Sim the gratification 
of a gracious deportment, and it sinks him to the abject nature of the 

S rd who lets “ I dare not wait upon I would,** «eVen in a good cause. 

psrmore^it frequently compels him to solicit, by minister courses, 
’fi^l/the ipan he is by this false shame reduced to evade, the aid he. 
might otherwise rightly and properly demand. 

Persons inconnectcd with the press are little able to estimate the 
private importance of provincial editors $ for such is the terror of ex-* 
posure, not only in its worst sense, but merely in that of exhibiting the 
individual to public gaze*, that few can hear it ; and there are still fewer 
Whom some untoward family event docs not at some period place under 
painful alarm. Personal responsibility is here? therefore, most vitally 
important to the peace of society ; for were, provincial journalists to 

* Mr, Bulwer says, a It is in vain to hope that you can make the press so noble 
a profession ® s it ought to be in the eyes of men, as long as it can be associated in 
the publft mind with every species of political apostacy and personal slander. It is 
In vain to hope that the many honourable exceptions will do more than win favour 
for themselves ; they cannot exalt the character of the class. Interested as the 
, aristocracy are against the moral authority of the press, and jealous as they are of 
its power, they at present endeavour to render odious the general effects of the 
machine, by sneering down far below their legitimate grade the station and respec- 
tability of the operatives. It is in vain to deny that a newspaper writer, who, by 
his talents and the channel to which they are applied, exerts a far greater influen ce 
on public affairs than almost any Peer in the realm, is only of importance so long 
as be is in the back parlour of the printing-house. In society he not only runs the 
risk of being Confounded with all the misdemeanours, past and present, of the 
joimtaUie has contributed to purify or exalt, but he is associated with the general 
fear otespionage and feeling of insecurity, which the custom of anonymous writing 
necessarily produces. Men cannot avoid looking upon him as one who has the 
power of stabbing them in the dark; and the libels, the lies, the base and filthy 
turpitude of certain of the Sunday papers, have an effect of casting upon all news- 
paper writers a suspicion from which not only the honourable, but the able among 
them, are utterly free — as at Venice every member Jr the secret Council, however 
humane and noble, received some portion of the odium and the fear which attached 
to the practice of unwitnessed punishment and mysterious assassination. In short, 
the unhappy practice of the anonymous is the only reason why the man of political 
power is not, also, the man of social rank. It is a practice which favours the 
Ignorant at the expense of the wise, and screens the malignant by confounding 
them with the honest ; a practice by which talent is made obscure, that folly may 
not be detected, and the disgrace of vice may be hidden beneath the customs which 
degrade honour.” 

We can confirm these observations by an anecdote. An editor was visiting at 
' the house of a Peer in the Country ; he was placed at dinner next an enthusiastic 
Member of Parliament, who opened the conversation by asking what he thought 
Of a matter then exciting much public attention ? Many strong observations were 
made by the member. The next morning the nobleman came into the room 

laughing excessively. “ Here,” said he, u is an express come from to beg 

of you, if you have sent fhy part of his remarks of yesterday to your paper, you 
will despatch a messenger to recall it, and he will pay the expense.” u My Lord,” 
replied the editor, “ pray inform your friend that I should as soon think of stealing 
his handkerchief or his snuff-box as his conversation.” Sir Walter Scott expresses 
(lit, W Paul’s Letters,” if we recollect rightly) his astonishment at finding London 
.Journalists avowing that they had ft right to use information however and where- 
dyer obtained. If Sir Walter have not belied the Londoners, the provincials have 
7* suW honourable understanding of what belongs to the character and society of 
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2ii<$iilg$ in those attacks which are to be found, in 
tion, throughput almost all the London ; f4k ' , 

meht their Mhwledge pf local history supply Mm&if 
j«tW(doitf#w6uH berate, or at rest*. Nor ih tbte’fcW 
stance which invite them with power. They devote their hpurji 
political reading;' and it is no mean feature in the present literacy 
character of our days, that the publication of the debates* and mere 
especially of the reports of Parliamentary Committees, togethear/^ith 
the vast concentration of statistical facts attached .to 'thi evid«gof|'in 
taken, liave placed the knowledge which used to dignify tha minist^for 
the statesman alone, more, perhaps, within the g?a$p Of'" the retired 
student than of those for whose especial use all this matter is most Im- 
mediately collected. The editor is not only at least as much engaged 
by his interests as the member of Parliament in public inquiries, but lie 
has more leisure for calm reflection, and the deductions of sober, undis- * 
turhed judgment, than the man who is involved and fretted in the 
feverous action of parliamentary and worldly collision. It is a fact, 
that a whole life passed without food or sleep would npt enable one to 
course, in the most rapid manner, through the papers printed for the 
use of the House of Commons. The consequence is, that the tpembers 
read few, if any, of the reports. The editor, who pursues h^ oceupa- 
tion creditably, closely examines most of those that bear upoh^fetopics 
of the greatest public interest . ; and, in proportion to his dihgihee, and 
ability, concentrates the facts and deductions. This accumulation of 
knowledge is further assisted and fixed by continual communications 
from persons of all ranks, upon all public transactions, both general and 
local, which, in the common course of his business, he is compelled to 
read, and perhaps answer. lie becomes, therefore, the depository of a 
countless variety of particulars most interesting, not to individuals only, 
but to parties ; and no one, not so circumstanced, would readily imagine 
or believe how often his opinion is sought confidentially, npf uppn what 
a variety of concerns his pen is employed for others as WelJ as bis jour- 
nal, when he has earned a character, by the evidence of a sufficient 
term of public employment. Thus is this influence silently but exten- 
sively maintained ; and, of course, in multitudes of instances, one ser- 
vice is requited by another, often sui generis. The strongest proof, 
perhaps, of this reciproctfting force is the return of Mr. Baines, the 
editor of the “ Leeds Mercury,” to serve in Parliament for that town,* 

At elections our statement is peculiarly confirmed. It does not cer- 
tainly exceed the truth to compute that every copy of a newspaper is 

* The editor of a provincial journal was some years ago required to Insert an 
advertisement, addressed to the Chairman, of an Election Committee, by an inn- 
keeper, who complained in bitter terms that his bill bad been curtailed unjustly. 
The editor, in courtesy, waited upon the gentleman, and laid the paper.befWe him. 
He was a man of strong mind, liberal education, and independent fortune. He 
thanked the editor, and laughed heartily at the notion that such *h. .attack could 
affect him. The advertisement appeared, it was repeated, a se,epn^|ind a third 
time. The gentleman called on the editor : — “ Sir/* said he, w 'y^pd«-%he civility 
to apprize me of this address ; I now come to tell you I can bedi*. lt no longer. 1 
am pointed at as I walk the stroets,4aughed at in society, aud it disturbs my whole 
peace of mind. I will have nothing to do with the fellow who Is the author; but 
if it appears again I will prosecute you” Thus it is, almost ’uniformly ; np one 
unaccustomed to its pressure cm bear the public eye. Thd proudest and loftiest 
tempers feel it the most severely. They are galled to death at the bare idea of the 
insolence of (t such people ” making them the subjects of public observation 
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perused by at least from ten to twenty persons. Thus, ft journal which 
circulates two thousand, hfis an influence over the opinions of from 
twenty to forty thousand persons as was stated, (in a former article in 
this Miscellany,) of the lion don prints. The county paper i# taken in 
all the inns, taverns, reading-rooms, and public-houses ; and, on the 
night of publication, in the lower resorts of this kind, ohe man usually 
reads to a large circle. Our estimate is therefore probably a low one : 
and when it is recollected that not one village reader in ten ever sees the 
London journals, and if he does, that they contain no local intelligence, 
which is, to such persons, most spirit-stirring, — that, consequently, not 
only the local but the general political opinions are mainly formed by 
his weekly monitor, for the countryman reads little besides, — the power 
of the provincial journalist is immense. Experience enables us to assert 
confidently that twenty thousand addresses, printed separately, and cir- 
culated with the most energetic diligence, would not produce the effect 
of one advertisement, much less of a single leading article, upon the po- 
pulation of a rural district. There is this main difference between the 
power of the London and the provincial print ; — The London acts chiefly 
upon the wealthy, and in cities; the provincial upon all classes much 
more indiscriminately; the London paper reaches only one or two 
houses, at most, in a village; the provincial is seen by the whole town. 
The influence of the one is modified by the various reading and con- 
nexions of its loftier portions; the other acts directly upon those who 
derive almost their entire information upon such points, from this one 
source. The power of the provincial is therefore far more extensive and 
absolute within its range. Hence it happens that, the moment aVi 
election approaches, an editor is beset by every sort of influence, and it 
requires no small firmness to resist the indirect menaces, and the direct 
importunities, the flattery, and the invective poured into his cars, and 
submitted to his eyes, through friends and enemies, through open and 
anonymous epistles hortatory. If he be a vain man, he is undone ; 
if he he a weak one, he is made, pro tempore, perfectly wretched. 
Indeed, it requires no slight degree of self-respect to stand up at 
any time against the censure and scurrility anonymously heaped upon 
him; but one great public and private benefit results from all this. 
He must act fearlessly and conscientiously ; if not, he will enjoy neither 
character nor repose*, ^lle stands or falls with that u moral authority ” 
which he exercises, and accordingly as lie exercises it ; and of which 
Mr. Bulwer has justly said, the aristocracy (meaning, theieby, per- 
sons of wealth as well as rank and title) arc jealous, while they endea- 

* The following anecdote will show how beneficial the temper ami discretion of 
an honest man m,<y prove to individuals. Late, one night, during an elec ion, a 
very respectable tradesman, heated by party enthusiasm, called on an editor to 
desire the insertion of an article containing some very strong imputations against 
another resident of the town. The editor quietly declined to receive it. The par- 
tisan remonstrated ; the editor was firm ; and, at parting, the author took his leave, 
by saying, — f >' l think, Sir, onq of us two is the greatest fool in this place." “ X 
dare say you are right. Sir,’* calmly replied the journalist, Of course the two men 
looked at each other askance for some time. A few years had elapsed, when, one 
day, they met in the street. The author eaojfj up to the editor, and, laying hie 
hand upon his arm, said, — - M Do you remember my parting compliment to you on 
such a night ?” ** Perfectly ; it was too remarkable to be forgotten.” 44 It was true, 

I was the greatest fool in Had yon printed that letter, I now know it would 

bave caused my total ruin in life.” “The only difference between us,” said the 
editor, 44 was, that I happened to know it at the time.” 
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vot*r to render odious the general effect of the machine, u by sneering 
down, far below its legitimate grade, the station and respectability of the 
operatives but in the country, this cannot b$ achieved. Strength wins 
its place, and Mr. Bui wet’s subsequent remarks* are now coming to be 
Strictly applied fojt&e editors of provincial journals — confirming, also, , 
the general tnttb qf big inference touching the preservation of the 
anonymous. 

We will now proceed to show how the positive and comparative ipflu- v 
cncr* of provincial journalism may be estimated. ; 

There were, in England , in the year ending April 1, 1 83^ one hun- 
dred and eighty-one provincial journals t* and the number of stamps 
issued to them somewhat exceeded nine millions in that period. Of 
these, fifteen only published more than two thousand per week— forty 
more than one thousand ; so that the great^ majority of these papers 
(one hundred and twenty-six) circulate less than one thousand. 

It has been computed that it is impossible for a paper to pay its 
expenses that, does not average from forty to fifty advertisements ; 
and as the journals of inferior circulation are very much in the habit of 
inserting advertisements at an under price, it is probable that a great 
many do not pay their expenses. It is curious to observe how capri- 
ciously advertisements are inserted j— ■ indeed, the differences are only to 
be accounted for by the long standing of one journal, or the political 
prejudices of a district. 

Indeed, when we look over the comparative amounts of these two 
data, it is matter of great surprise how a large proportion of the papers 
aw; supported at all ; for the expenses are now enormously increased, 
not alone by the appetite for intelligence, but by the positive necessity 
which the general conduct of the journals, and the importance attached 
to public meetings, lay upon the proprietors to employ not only well- 
educated editors, but active and able reporters, and to incur very heavy 


* “ It is quite clear, that if every able writer affixed his name to hi# contribution# 
to newspapers, the importance of In# influence would soon attach to himself. 

‘ Nee Phoebo gratior nlla eat, 

Qimni sibi qutc vari prasscripsil pagina nomen. ’ 

He would no longer be contused with a herd ; he would become marked and indi- 
vidualized — a public man as well as a public writer; he would exalt his profession 
as himself. The consideration accorded to him would, if he produced the same 
effect on his age, be the same as to a poet, philosopher, or a statesman ; and now, 
when an entrance into public life may be the result of popular esteem, it may he 
the readiest way of rendering men of principle and information personally known 
to the country, and of transferring the knowledge, which, in order to be efficient 
public writers, they must possess on public affairs, to that active career in which it 
may he the most serviceable to the country, and the most tempting to men of great 
acquirements and genius. Thus the profession of the press Would naturally attract 
the higher order of intellect; power would become infinitely better directed, and 
itvS agents immeasurably more honoured, These considerations, sooner or later, 
must have their due weight with those from whom alone the necessary reform 
can spring— the journalists themselves. It is not a point in which the, legislature 
can interfere : ii must be left to a moral agency, which is the result of conviction. 
I am firmly persuaded, however opposed I may lie now, that Jt shall live to sec (and 
to feel that I have contributed to effect) the change.” — England and ike English, 
voi. ii. p. 32. 

t The Parliamentary Return made in June 1, 1 836*, contained — of English news- 
papers, 183 ; Welsh, 0; Scotch, 52 : making together 241, exclusive of 79 journals 
published in London. 
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charges for their joupeys from place to place. Without exaggeration, 
these two items in ^opijlptss districts amount to more* than the whole 
expense of printing a |ohrnal forty years ago, in its. then meagre and, 
contracted form. Hence” has arisen a natural cprror in those who coiW 
tended for the abrogation of the taxes on knowledge, in, that portion of 
their argument wherein they insist that the iponopoty, as they call it, 
would he ehded simultaneoiisly with these imposts* The capital vested 
ihi these concerns, whether metropolitan or provincial, is little enhanced 
by the duties. All there is clone on credit. The, proprietor is generally 
the printed and, in addition to his stamps and duty, he has to find the 
materials for printing, as well as the charges for editing and collecting 
the ingredients of his publication, and the expensive machinery of its 
circulation. All these r^puire a large capital; but in both instances 
the repeal of the taxes, though they will give some^expansion to circula- 
tion, will not diminish, in any important degree, the hazard of esta- 
blishing a journal, especially in the provinces, or reduce the capital 
necessary to its conduct. 1 1 is a computation borne out by experience 
and example, that if an adventurer of competent ability should desire to 
set up a provincial journal, even under the best auspices, with any 
hope of success, he must be prepared to expend 4000/, or 5000/., and 
continue the experiment for five years at the least, before he would 
ho able to estimate his chance of success. The capital would be all 
sunk, and it would still be a moot point whether the paper would he 
profitable. The difficulty is thus accounted for: — It is the interest of 
the advertisers of a district to limit the numbers of journals, because if 
two be established where one only existed previously, they, in point Of 
fact, afford no more publicity than the one, because few, if anv, ad(li~ 
liotial readers are created. The customers of the new are taken from 
those of the old p®er : the advertiser thus pays double to obtain the 
same advantage; and if journals multiply, his expense is augmented in 
the same ratio. Again, a newspaper is like an old servant — people are 
reluctant to dismiss either. The opportunities of comparison are also 
very few. If one paper exceed another in conduct, a long time elapses 
before its superiority can be generally known. Political prejudices in- 
terfere ; . the clergy, as a body, set their faces against liberal papers, and 
the new papers are generally ultra-liberal*. It is not less true that the 
Very dullest prints retain their circulation on the ground of party. 

Prom all these facts and circumstances, therefore, it seems probable 
thfrt the journals of th$ provinces will not increase in Humbert. Indeed, 

* According to Clarice and Lewis’s list, the numbers of Tory and Liberal journals 
stand thus : — Tory, 103 ; Liberal, 121 ; — a proximity not perhaps universally known, 
and which shows the supporters of the two sides more equal than has been gene- 
rally supposed, if the press reflects public opinion with the acouuicy it is believed to 
do. It is, however, to be also observed, that the numbers circulated by the Liberal 
are considerably greater, in the aggregate, than those of the Conservative prints. 

t A scheme, often tried, is In partial practice, and the experiment may perhaps 
be extended, though it promises little success. A London journal adopts a second 
title, adapting it to some particular district. An agent for the town sends up a 
column or two of the county news, and the paper thus assumes to be localized. 
These grafts were chiefly made on the unstamped papers, and their cheapness was 
* the means of their introduction to some extent. The present Ministry do not 
^j^stand very clear of imputation for encouraging these smugglers. One instance has 
ST ‘‘been published, where an inhabitant of a distant city was convicted, some months 
ago, on the information of the Stamp- Office, of selling unstamped papers. It was 
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it fliity almost safely be predicated that they wilt diminish. The great 
argument to the contrary lies in the increase of population and of trade*. 
Papers flourish moat in ti^pes of very prospermif or very adverse appear- 
ances, A brisk cdthEfieree furnishes advertisements — periods of ruin 
have the same tendency. In a word, periods when property changes 
hands, because tffsae changes form the subject of advertisements. 

The incitements to these undertakings are commonly found either in 
political opponcncitfSi or in the estimate an individual forms of his own 
talents. The man of reading, ability, and enthusiasm, is but too apt to 
believe that he could with ease produce a journal far morfy able and 
attractive than that which he has been accustomed to read, to despise, 
in some sort to envy, and to condemn — little aware that the wise as well 
as the weak are subject to the law of the old distich, applied, by the 
courtezan, to Ben Jonson, — 

“ By line and rule. 

Works many a fool/* 

when they engage in pursuits which, though intellectual, are also com- 
mercial, and, in a sort, mechanical. He does not calculate upon any 
such impediments. With the fervour of genius, he u tramples upon 
impossibilities,” and deems his triumph certain. He is alike unable to 
calculate the strain which is laid upon the faculties by a constantly re- 
curring periodical demand, and upon the temper, by the continual con- 
troversies in which he is of necessity embroiled. He is assailable and 
assailed on every side, and, now-a-davs, it is scarcely possible to Tefusc 
a hearing and a reply to antagonists of every size. He fails at first from 
want of* the technical knowledge lie despises ; and the first failure is 
rarely to be redeemed, because his performance falls so far short of the 
expectations he has raised, and the reasons for which he is to be pre- 
ferred. One class of readers anticipates the extreme of violence from 
the fresh and vigorous partisan — another, absolute wisdom and unerring 
troth — one, an entire devotion to the grave business and lofty concerns 
of law, politics, and philosophy — another, all the lighter topics, all the 

alleged that the penalty could not he levied, because he kept out of the way. He 
continued, therefore, the sale of the unstamped papers with more openness and 
hardihood than ever. Representations, and even legal proofs, of the most direct 
nature, were sent to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who expressed the anxious 
determination of the Government to put down the practice, but objected the insuffi- 
cient powers of the existing laws. Soon after, the local magistrates laid hold of 
the man. He was imprisoned, and, though perfectly able to pay the fine, immedi- 
ately released by an order from the Treasury* So hastily, indeed, was this done, that 
Mr. Maules\s letter desired the gaoler to dispense with the customary warrant, 
which should be subsequently made out and transmitted. So much for good faith 
with the fair trader ! Such a fact, and it is a published fact, will no doubt rivet the 
eyes of those who do pay the stamp-duties, on the part taken by the Government 
against those who do not, 

* Bath has four journals • Brighton, three ; Bristol, no less than si*, but of very 
various circulation, the highest (the ** Mirror 91 ) printing little more than two 
thousand ; Bury, in Suffolk, had three, but one has fallen ; Devonshire has ten, 
but all of low circulation, except one (the “ Exeter and Plymouth Gazette”), 
which sells about fifteen hundred weekly; Hull has three,; Leeds, five— the 
4 • Mercury” enjoying a circulation of no less than three hundred and eleven thou- 
sand annually, the largest provincial sale in the kingdom; Leicester has three; 
Liverpool, ten ; Manchester, six ; Norwich had three (one has fallen) ; Newcastle, 
Northampton, and Nottingham, each three ; and Sheffield, four. Thus it is plain 
the numbers increase with the population, 
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levities and graces of composition. Nor is it wi^n bis computation 
that his labours are addrsj^J, in the majority ofmstances, to those 
below mediocrity in atari^iintellect^ and ipformatiop* They live on 
the very food he con^mns and detests— on t|J| dull, poaree details and 
adventures of real life— deaths and marriages— :murde^*, and robberies— w 
to sav nothing of the stimulants and disgraceful counts of some of the 
London prints— fights, the pollutions of the police reports, and sheer 
political abuse ; yet, if he would prosper, to sontiething like a selection 
of these he must stoop. He gets weary of his task, and sickens at his 
failure. Then comes a dearth of matter— few advertisements assist to 
cover his immense sheet, for quantity is usually among his first engage- 
ments. He fills up with long, and therefore heavy, articles ; and down 
goes the vessel in which he so joyously and so confidently embarked. 
From two to three years accomplish the destruction of his under- 
taking, and he is well off if he and his creditors come clear out with a 
loss of two or three thousand pounds. Such has been the history of 
most of the later attempts to establish provincial journals. 

The profits of a paper circulating from one to two thousand, and ave- 
raging from eighty to one hundred advertisements weekly, may perhaps 
be taken at a sum between 800/. and 1200/. per annum, including the 
editors apiary *. This is no doubt a great inducement ; but when it is 
considered that this business is environed by all the ramparts already 
described, and loaded with the necessary loss of much of the capital 
first advanced, it will he seen that it is not subject to the general rules 
which govern the application of capital to trade, and the interest at- 
tached. This peculiar profession partakes of the prerogative earned *by 
talent — a soft pf personal patenteeship — and still more, perhaps, by 
long prescription and political predilection. 

Nor is the ability of the low degree which those who would “ sneer 
down” the occupation wish to have it considered. The London editor 
is not only stimulated but informed by the various societies in which he 
moves. He has a thousand immediate sources of assistance inaccessible 
to the provincial. He has coadjutors in all departments — a voluminous 
correspondence, and a large and a diversified conversation with the world 
of letters and of business ; while the latter has chiefly to rely for dis- 
tinction on the accumulations of his own knowledge, his taste, and his 
own facility — since, if he merely follows in the wake of the metropolitan 
journals, be may be respectable, but he cannot be powerful. This ob- 
servation applies to the (now few) journals which contain no original 
comments on public affairs. In these, greater attention is bestowed on 
selection and condensation, which constitute their recommendations. 
Most papers are now, however, supplied with original speculations, and 


♦ The editor of the“ Leeds Mercury ” printed, on September 17 th, a paper con- 
taining a facsimile of that journal of March 3, 1 7 29-30, and a page of the same 
paper of March 7, 1301. He computes the number of letters at the three periods, 
and shows that, if charged in the same ratio, the u Leeds Mercury ” at the present 
time ought to be rated at one shilling and fivepence. He farther, states, that the 
journal of this date contains as much printed matter as anortjinary octavo volume of 
360 g^ges. „ flfbe fact is, that the price of newspapers has retfeained stationary, and 
the support supplied by increase of advertisements. Were the “ Leeds Mercury ” 
to receive no more than the profits on the number sold, although the journal of the 
largest circulation in England, Mr. Baines avers his loss would be between 300/. 
and |004 per annum. 
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ofteiT ^f more compfafeemive excellence than even those of London 
The difference is, that the metropolitan editorctelea out his matter in j* , 
small daily supply \ the provincial, who publish# only once a week, 
endeavours to graap-t^wsole argument and exhaust it. Upon subject! 
of art and the dramhi thf journals of the provinces have often much 
more elaborate crittelims than any the London prints can exhibit The 
art, indeed, seems to b^this i — to write in a clear and modes! tole, yet 
with so much of force as to be at once irresistible and pleasing-^irresist* 
ible as truth, pleasing fts a display of talent, and a demonstration of 
power. To this extent, the writer must elevate the reader without 
exciting that jealousy Of superiority which more or less lurks in every 
man’s mind. The reader must be brought to say of the greater portion, 
“ this is what \ have thought a hundred times, but infinitely well exr 
pressed ;** and for the rest, he must be led to new and stronger per- 
ceptions, bmh of facts and consequences. The subject-matter must, 
therefore, partake both of the scholar’s vein and the tact of the man 
of business ; if the writer pursues the one too classically, if he flies too 
high— 

“ Audaci forties arte volat,” 

he endangers the self-complacency of his reader and his own reception 
at once. If he be too practical, he loses the good report of tW class- 
critical and sinks in the estimation of those who take their tone from 
others ; for, from a single article of superior fabric, particularly in con- 
troversy, an editor will draw more court aud authority than from the 
ordinary labours of a year. In short, his fate lies jp a happy combina- 
tion of ease and strength — of reasoning and taste— of argument and 
illustration ; preserving always a steady bearing in politics, consisting, 
however, with an honest independence, and so far as possible with im- 
partiality, and with an equanimity not to be purchased by praise nor 
disturbed by slander. 

Such is the ideal perfection of a provincial journalist, and many such 
instances could be cited by name. Like everything else, the pursuit 
partakes of nature and habit. Perhaps there are few concerns in which 
practice is more essential, for it is a long time before a man attains the 
power of condensing and expressing his thoughts with the rapidity ofteu 
indispensable upon the most trying occasions, or the courage and self- 
dependence (rather nurtured by experience than bestowed by nature) 
that brace him to the task*, for let it not be forgotten he has no shelter 

* About twenty years ago the editor of a provincial journal was introduced by 

the tutor of — College into the combination-room. There were present some 

four or live of the most learned professors in the university, besides several distin- 
guished* mathematicians and scholars. The discourse turned bpon the leading 
article of the Ci Times , 1 " when one of the professors (of law) said therewas pot a 
man in * could write as well. “■ Yes,” said one of the tutors, ^noting John- 

son, ** Many men, many women, and many children.” The conversation arm ♦ 
when one of the party said, u Here is a gentleman present who 14^ <>f 

writing for the public, let us refer it to him.’’ Thus called H?bh> pro- 
nouneed it to he very much a matter of habit, but agreed to follow* 

ing test : — C( Between himself and the ripe and good scholars 
be no sort of comparison, but he would venture a bet, that, if they 1 then Xtefjflf# t0 
the task, he would produce in a short and given time, say an hour, more and better 
newspaper matter than any one of them.” This occasioned some mirth, end it was 
proposed to select four or live for the contest. The professor of oriental languages 
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from “ the anonymous.” only by long use hi; learns to wield his 
ponderous and massive weapon (despised by many as rude, but now 
known to be of terrible e^clency ) with grace, and certainty. 

From the causes we'iifr&ve narrated, it will be conceded that the Pro^ 
vincial Press is come to divide, perhaps more than to divide, the power 
with, tbirMtropolitan. .And it should secra, from the restraints as well as 
the inci^SSents under which it acts, chiefly from the open responsibility, 
that the power cannot be better placed for the promotion of the purposes 
of society. The local journal is perhaps the safest and best vehicle for 
general politics, becaust moderation must, to a certain degree at least, 
be the rule. The comparatively limited circulation of the most violent 
papers on both sides demonstrates this truth*; and, indeed, unless the 
editor be a man of singular mould, did he indulge in violence, he would 
be wholly unable to live with any tolerable quiet, under tha avoidance 
and disrespect he would bring down upon his name and family. If, on 
the contrary, he shows an anxious, active, and well-meaning qftcern 
for the interests, individual and general, of his district— if hrs exmions 
he directed to augment the knowledge, improve the taste, and promote 
its commerce, he will enjoy such means of conferring personal obligation 
and conciliating general respect, that his reception will at once he flat- 
tering and honourable. The prejudices to be overcome are the jealousy 
awakened by the necessary surveillance of his occupation, and the 
dread of suspicious motives on the part of those who, though above him 
in station, must still be often indebted to his activity or his forbearance. 
But since his uscfu|jpes$ , is now rapidly making itself understood, fl the 
example of a few genercius minds, and the commanding influence of a 
few eminent instances of honest ability and courteous manners, will 
place his exertions in their proper light, add assure to them their na- 
tural extension. 

That these papers are chiefly to be valued as records of local trans- 
actions, is unquestionable ; but they also have a very potent agency in 
modifying, aye, and moderating and equalizing the temper of the inha- 
bitants of the provinces. They act, indeed, more as sedatives than 
stimulants ; but in tins lies their excellence. They may also carry very 
important information to statesmen, for they most certainly reflect a 
better portraiture of public opinion in their several districts, than can be 
seen from any other point of view. For though they in a good measure 
lead, th$y nevertheless follow, or rather take the tone from the opinions 


protested he could not attempt it; the professor of divinity declared lie should not 
be able, under the circumstances, to write a line j and the editor was left the mas- 
ter of the field, when he thus explained 1 si The fact is, gentlemen, you would go 
to work by far too seriously ; you would examine and weigh, select and reject-—, 
this you would deem not worth saying, and that you would consider too pitoibund ; 
while I should take my thoughts as they rise, and follow the current, content to hit 
the general, l^v el of mv readers’ ordinary understanding.’ 4 Look into the leading 
articlapAj^ipS journals," and you will find this mediocrity a little elevated. The 
subject Is haomfuny treated, but carried forward from day to day — in a word, the 
cisterl is emptied tif it h* filled, by the casual stream of, events and observations, 
and thus the thirst Of the multitude is slakedi This i?eem* a low estimate, but, 
taken in its aggregate, a prodigious sum of information is thus diffused. 

* The Parliamentary return proves that Cohhett’s paper did not, in 1833, circu- 
late three thousand ; and by the last return it had sunk to one thousand— a num- 
ber doubled by several of the nrovincials. We state tills not invidiously, but as the 
most striking instance. 
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most generally eut^rtaiHd throughout their circuit. A skilfol 
jpf Jfcmlic sentiment from two principal sources connected #>th 
provincial journals, Extract a pretty accurate estimate— 'first, from the, 
comparative numbers circulated, and secc^dl^ the powers of the 
editors. The first the general five district j; the lost, 

the present and future walkings of political causes. The balance, it has 
already been proved^ is more equal between liberal and . conservative 
than is suspected, though the first predominates. But impersonal 
liability begets a j^perauce at all times — even in the v^rf torrent, 
tempest, and whirlwind of an election contest— which confers a character 
of independence, if not of impartiality, highly;^ayourable to the peace of 
the country. The temper of our age bears stfongly towards reform in 
nil its shapes, and that it has not tun riot in the provinces, iB very much 
to he attributed to the good sensO and moderation of the journalists, 
guided and protected, no doubt, by their personal responsibilities. 

We have shown then what they are, and what they may be ; and since 
a man's energy and respectability in his calling often depend yery much 
upon'fhe reception it procures for him in the world, and moreover, since 
this occupation is likely to be peculiarly affected in this manner, its 
exaltation depends much upon persons of rank and affluence. It lies 
with them, in no slight degree, to make the provincial journalist the 
benefactor or the corruptor of his readers — the honour, or the bane of 
Ms country. What has been said of the general instruction of the 
people, applies especially to him and his occupation. Whether for good 
or for evil, it is a power not now to be stayed. The good sense of the 
question then is, to give it its best direction. The merchant, ^fhe man 
of literature, the gentleman, the noble — nay, the Government it&clfr— 
will find this is to be done most gasity, and with most success, through 
the mild influence of urbane communication and friendly association. 

We are still of opinion, not only that the repeal of these taxe$ Has been 
injudiciously and unjustly preferred to taxes db many of the necessaries 
of life, but also that the reduction of the duty will a$d nothing to the 
respectability of the press. One thing appears certain, that it will con- 
duce to something like a forced circulation of the wildest and most violent 
theories in politics. The reduction of the price of the papers of this 
description declares that profit will often be sacrificed to the propaga- 
tion of political doctrines ; and it is no slight or safe symptom, that this 
their cheapness will recommend them to the heads least Capable tff 
separating the good from the evil, and to hands ttje most prompt to 
execute the violence their counsels dictate. That tb^^peis^^lhe duty 
was proposed, agitated, and even forced upon the G^p^menf^'we may 
not say against their better judgment) by a few individual#, and those 
who advocate the most extreme measures — short parJiatOents, ballot, 
extended suffrage, and an elective House of Peers— measure# which 
would substantially convert the mixed monarchy of Bhgland^into a 
practical republic— is not to he denied or doubted. The will 

be the centre from lyhich these combustibles will be cb^pBIplied . 
From hence there may be deduced, even more strong]^; P ut 
it, the important truth that the country must be, ,iti Y< ^|||p\degree^ 
indebted for the timely extinction of this inflammably ipper to the 
prudence, moderation, and ability of the Journals of the BMovinckb. 
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TAB COBN-tA^^AYMER’S PfLlip$lAGE. 

: i. i . iii .'. 

' tfc 'HbLI-AWD, gp/ ' 

Holland ! itoi lov'st the little songful lyre, 

On which, well-pleased thy bidding to bbey, 
v r V For the first time I now attempt to pky, 

. Frettihrf, with skilless touch, the sOtthetk wire* 

"Alas ! the strings of this small harp require, 

To bring half their worth, a masters hand ! 

Yet,^» I wiper through a lovely land, 

And stgj^at times, its marvels to admire, 

May I not sing them too ?* Yea, while the brcezo, 

Sighing o’er moate^ grange or castle hold, 

Awakes the music of then* Ancient trees. 

The lyre— beloved of bards \yhose fires are cold, — 

That sweetest lyre I’ll place before my knees, 

And make my theme the wonders I behold, 

II. 

Powers of the Sonnet. 

Why should the tiny harp be chain'd to themes 
In fourteen lines, with pedant rigour hound ? 

The sonnet’s might is mightier than it seems. 

Witness the bard of Eden lost and found, 

Who gave this lute a clarion’s battle-sound. 

And lo Hpother Milton calmly turns 
His eyes within, on light that ever burns, 

Waiting till Words worth's^eeond peer be found * f 
Meantime, Fuzadam’s mournful malic shovrs f 
That the scorn'd sonnet’s charm may yet endear 
Some long, deep strain, or lay of well- void woes ; 

Such Byron’s eotiplet, brings a tesd 
To manly cheeks, or o'er his stanza throws 
Rapture and grief/solemnity and fear. 

*, III. 

Eugene Aram. 

Knaresbro’ t thou wilt be famous through all timer- - 
Because poor Aram ’a tpinry imparts ' * 

A dreadful, unsolved riddle to ail hearts— 

A half- told secrpVin its gloom sublime, 

Though trifcd aim common aro death, want, and crime ; 

Bdf Bulwer o>r thy caverns, rocks, and trees, 

Thirows the deep charm of thoughtful melodies, 
Heart-eherish’d, like a dim cathedral's chime. 

* See Synnets by William Wordsworth. 

f See, f|i v B^usman’S collection, five most harmonious, yet not Petrarchan son- 
nets, by They are composed of three fonr-liiie stanzas and a couplet, 

alt disconnect}, if* but not in metre. I do ndt dhihlfr; with Mr* Housmitn* 

tha t sonnets fending with- a couplet are therefore faulty ; on the contrary, a couplet 
at the close of a sonnet has often a fine effect. So thmight, ahdreo proved, Cowper 
and oitr eldest poets j and Fitzadam has folly shown, I think; that the measure of 
the' sonnet, as he has managed it, is as proper for a long and serious poem as the 
Spenserian stanza itself. 
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That jdl&a will live when rock-built tower? decaff 
That 'When rocks them$#s$ss are turn’d to4u«t. 

Will, too 11® slanderers of the ^Pk and just, 

And the grim ghost of buried say,— 

“ Though Time hath plough’d vdih* ifives, and ground tjhy bust, 
I am not of the things which ptl¥ away/’ 

■ IV. 

Plumpton. 

Who would hot here become a hermit ?— here 
Grow old ift song? -here die, on Nature's brea?t, 

Hush’d, like yon wild-bird on the JkJke, to rest ? 

Then laid asleep beneath the branch^ sere, 

Till the Awakener in the East appear, 

And call the dead to judgment. Quietness ! 

Methmks the heart-whole rustic loves thee less 
Than the town's thought-worn srailer. Oh ! most dear 
Art thou to him who Hies from care, to bowers 
That breathe of sainted calmness ! and, to me, 

J More welcome than the breath of hawthorn dowers 
To children of the city, when delight 
Leads them from smoke to cowslips, is the sight 
Of these green shades, these rocks, this little sea, 

''' v ' V. 

Bolton Abbey. 

Spirits of wonder, loveliness, and fear, 

Hwell in these groves, beneath o er-arching trees. 

With the dim presence of their mysteries 
’Haunting the rocks arid mountain-shadows near ; 1 
They pass the lone enthusiast, wandering here 
By strangled Wharfe, or Barden’s ancient tower; 

Pass him, nor shake a dewdrop from a flower, 

But with their whispers soothe his sbul-tauglit ear, 

As with a dream of prayer ; until he starts, 

Awaken’d from deep thoughts of Time’s calm Slight 
And Nature’s beauty, and in awe departs ; — 

When to the Abbey’s moonlight-tinted walla 
The demon of the spectred river calls *, 

Mbck’cl by the voices of mysterious night. 

VI. 

/ . The Vicarage. 

The Vicar’s house is smother’d in its roses f 
His garden glows with dahlias largfc ana new ; 

“ Bees murmur in his limes the summer through ; w 
And on the seat beneath them often dozes 
A better 'man than calumny supposes. 

His living is three hundred pounds a-year ; 

“ But not of servants, wife, and children clear.” 

He give? away his common-right and closes, 

* About three years ago, a young lady' Came from London on a relative 
near Holton Abbey, and with a presentiment that she should- In the 
Sr. ii«i, of mournful memory, Wwr some time she refused to visit jS^st last, 
overtime by the* persuasions and yidiciile of her friends, consented todo so. On 
approaching the water, which was forty-five feet deep, she threatened, with seem- 
ing lSpty, to leap in, exclaiming, ‘* I am going !” A piercing shriek followed : she 
had taken the fatal plunge I A gentleman, a few yards below, seized her bonnet ; 
but the strings broke, and she was drowned ! 
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And keeps no horse. When winter strips the tree/ 
To poor men’s home&his wife and daughters go, 

With needful gitf&M flannel, food, dr fite. 

And made-win^Jp' the sick. Now, would not He, 
Vfho deem'd thei&bourer worthy of his hire, 

Have paid it |o faithful servant ?~*No. 

VII. 

Poet i\ Parsonv 

A hireling’s wages to the priest are paid ; 

While lives and dies in want and rags' the bard ! 

But preaching ought to be its own reward, 

And not a sordid, if an honest, trade. 

Paul, labouring proudly with his hands, array'd 
Regenerated hearts in peace and love ; 

And when, with power, they preach'd the mystic dove, 
Penn, Barclay, Clarkson, ask’d not Mammon's aid. 

As, for its own sake, poesy is sweet 
To poets— so, on tasks of mercy bound, 

Religion travels with unsandall d feet, 

Making the flinty desert holy ground: 

And never will her triumph be complete . 

While one paid pilgrim upon earth is found. 

VIII. 

Brtmham Rocks. 

Rocks ! sacred deem'd to eldest fraud, when fear . 

First darken’d death's reality with dreams ! 

The spirit of your cruel worship seems, 

Like a wolfs shadow, yet to linger here, 

Deepening the gloom with peril still too near ; 

For guile and knowledge king have been allies, 

Most pious found when preaching blasphemies, 

Most treacherous when most trusted. But the year 
Whos$ Jasons are all winters, soon must close: 
Knowledge "hathujoin’d the millions, and mankind v 
Are learning to disrid|tkh friends from foes. 

The eagle-ey’d give sight unto the blind ; 

The eagle-wing’d are chasing crime-made woes ; 

The mighty-voiced are heard in every WimI* 

IX. 

Trees at Brimham. 

Gnarl’d oak and holly ! stone- cropp’d like the stone ! 
Are ye Of |t, or is it part of you ? 

Your union strange is marvellously true, 

And makes the granite which I stand upon* 

Seem like the vision of an empire gone — 

<?ope, yet still present, though it never was, 

Save os a shadow— let the shadow pass ! 

So perish human glories, every on^ ! . , 

But, rocks ! ye are not shadows ; trees ! -ye cast 
Th‘ Almighty’s shadow o’er ,the h^m^ward bee, 

His name on Brimhfim 1 yea, the coming blast, 
Beneath his curtains, reads it here with me ; 

And pauses not to number marvels past, 

But speeds the thunder on o*er land and sea. 
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X. 


Rock Idol at Bumtixu. 

Stone ! did the hahd of sacerdotatfraud 
Shape thee into this vital typo oF things ? 

Or did a million winters, on their wings 
Of scythe-like perseverance comO abroad. 

To bid conjecture stand before thee awed. 

And almost severing thee from parent earth 
Make thee a marvel? Vainly giv’st thou birth 
To solemn fancies, building an abode 

Around thee for a world of shapeless ghosts ; 

Vainly they rise before me, calling up 

Kings and their masters, and imagined hosts 
That fight for clouds. What then? The heath -flower s cup 
With dew-drops feeds tins fountain ever clear, 

And the ring'd ouzle whistles, “ God is here.” 


XI. 


Studley. 


Behold 1 the Medicean Venus ! Oh, 

Is i$t this beauty ? Yes, for it is truth. 

See how she bends in her eternal youth ! 

Ev’n thus she charm'd ten thousand years ago ; 
Ere painting’s magic bade the canvass glow. 

Or soul inspired the marble ; thus &ho stood 
Before, her own Adonis of the wood 1 
The master-piece of sculpture ? Artist! no. 

In all -divine perfection as she stands. 

So eamtrjfjp, perfect, from th* Almighty’s hands, 
The masterpiece of nature. Everywhere 
This spirit walk? ; but he who in strange lands 
Seeks her fair form, turns homeward in despair. 
Then seeks i|in his soul, and finds it there. 


W ' 




XII. 


Criticism, 


Yet art hath less of instinct than of thought, 

All instinct though it seems ; for as the flower 
Which blooms in solitude, by noiseless power, 

And skill divine, is wonderfully wrought. 

So from deep study art’s high charm is caught; 

And as the sunny air, and dewy light, 

Are spun in h&avCnty looms, till blossoms bright 
With honied wealth and sweetness droop o’er fraught. 
And our eyes breathe of beauty ; so the bard 
Wrings from slow' time inimitable grace ; 

So win^ immortal music her reward, 

Ev*n withia bee's industry ; and we trace 

The sculptor's home-thoughts through his labours hard 
Till beams with deathless love the cliisell'd face, 

Oct . — VOL. XLVIII. NO. CXC. 
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x III. 

Fountain's Abhby. 

Abbey! for ever smiling pensively ! 

How like a thing of nature dost thou rise# 

Amid her loveliest works I as if the skies# 

Clouded with grief, were archM thy roof t6 l>e. 

And the tall trees were copied all from thee ! 

Mourning thy fortunes — while the waters dim# 

Mow like the memory of thy evening hymn ; 

Beautiful in their sorrowing sympathy# 

As if they with a weeping sister wept, 

Winds name thy name f But thou, though sad, art calm 
And time with thee his plighted troth hath kept ; 

For harebells deck thy brow, and at thy feet, 

Where sleep the proud, the bee and red-breast meet, 
Mixing thy sighs with nature’s lonely psalm. 


XIV. 

Parting Tears. 

Scenes which renew my youth, and wake again 
Its earliest dream of love and beauty* — here# 

K\ n as in heaven, found perfect, though the tear 
Of frailty dims them with its earthly stain 
Too often and too soon ! I can lcuiaiu 

With \ou no longer* 1 must haste to things 
That dunk the ice w inch m a moment brings 
The chill of fifty winters, and tlioir pain. 

To the sick heait. Already 1 grow* cold 
In spmt; and the thought of leaving you 
For alien scenes, where nothing good or new 
Remains for crowds to show, or men to say. 
Instructs mo — not that 1 in yeaia am old. 

But that the tresses of my soul are grey. 


XV. 

Return to Sheffield. 

To swelter in the town’s distemper'd glow, 

41 Heart -sick to sleep, and weary wake to strife. 

To make a cuise of hope, a broil of life. 

And blight the rose to bid the cypress grow. 

Pain’s angel calks me ; and I rise to go 

Back from the castled wood, the sainted tower — 
►Scenes where man's home i-> lovely as a flower, 

And he himself still fair, though stain'd with woe ! 
Where Nid, and Aire, and Wharfe through Eden glide, 
Or Branham's rocks of Druid terrors tell# 

No longer, little lyre, may I abide; 

No more with Natures lonely pmy#rs dwell# 

I leave thee here on Shell’s side: 

Toy of the Titans, tijtiy harp, farewell f 
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IN AUGUST, 1836. 

! Ye distant spires ! ye antique towers l 
That crown the watery glade, 

Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade. 

« * * * * * 

Ah, happy fields J ah, pleasing shade ! 

•All, fields beloved in vain ! 

Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 

A stranger yet to pain. 

I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As, waving fresh their gladsome wing, 

My weary soul they seem to soothe ; 

And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring.” 

JSp.'Saug the poet Gray; and *so do not I either sing or say. I re- 
iherh^r when, m a schoolboy, I read this ode on the spot, I was ungrn- 
wmigfa to think it mere twaddle ; and, sooth to say, (bating the 
poetry,) 1 am pretty much of the same opinion still. 1 now think, as 
I then thought, my 3 ehildhood anything but 4t careless,” or 44 a stranger 
fcApain and fcsfor* 4 the gales,” and all that sort of thing, having 
htfide the experiment of tfcHraSty Long Chamber and the ill-vcntilatcd 
school- rooms of Emn* I have long definitively settled the point with 
myself, — that they are 44 redolent# of nothing on earth that a well-cou- : 
stituted nose-rr — rfeuff the less that is said upon that subject the befteiy 
Among multitude of commonplaces with which men supply tlye 
practice of thuiking, there is none more provoking than the cuekoornote 
dictum in favour of childish happiness-?- the perpetual recurrence to 
schoolboy pleasures. Childhood, the season of maladies innumerable-'*- 
of small-pox, measles, hooping-cough — with all the hundred compli- 
cated diseases which bad nursing, neglect, or mistaken indulgence inflict 
on the tender, half-formed, and impressible frame ! Childhood, — the 
era of kicks ftnd cuffs, of arbitrary inculcation, and of necessitated sub- 
mission to the caprices, ignorances, aud ill-tempers of 44 pastors and 
masters, and all that are placed in authority over us,” — that is to say, 
of every human being nearly with whom childhood comes in contact ! 
The child is only the unformed man ; and to suppose him happier than 
the adult, is to place the imperfect animal above the perfect. True it 
k } tiiat the cares of childhood may very often be baseless, and that they 
are almost always transient; white the spirit of childhood is elastic and 
yielding: but tbo&gh the sorrows of infancy appear thus light ii* the 
apprehension of it is equally true that, according tq the expe- 

riencc of the infant suffererk thfemselv#*, — 

** TheRo httle thingl^fe great to little men . 

Exclusively that the child wants the experience which might give 

m 2 
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him a just appreciation of things, The wants also that pride, that re- 
flection, and that consciousness Of inherent strength, which enable us^ * 
in inature'r life, to grapple manfully with the worst that happens. 

More than half of this baht of schoolboy delight *is sheer humbug — 
delusion — propagated froit* generation to generation, for the mere plea- 
sure of cheating; and the rest may be translated into the more general 
expressions, that past cares are the easiest borne, and that every one 
(man and boy alike) thinks his own sorrows the heaviest. Would that 
1 could attribute it to a salving of the consciences of tlfe adults for the 
neglect with which they treat the interests of the young ; because that 
would imply a knowledge of error, and a hope of its redress. To believe 
children happy is far less troublesome than to take the necessary pains 
to make tluSm so ; just as it is easier to scourge children for the faults 
we make them commit, than to remove the causes which lead them into • 
error. * It is now universally admitted that education is beset with thorns 
and briers, which a little attention might remove ; nor can it be doubted 
that great cruelty and oppression are still tolerated in public schools, 
because no effort is made to break through established usage; while the 
very idea of teaching the boys a more humanizing philosophy has not 
entered the heads of the pedants who preside over public institution^. 
It would be well, instead of sermonizing on schoolboy happiness, if 
those whom it may concern would take a little pains to mafye^their 
youthful charges in reality somewhat happier. , " 1 

These reflections were reproduced, with much intensity of fecfhigyby 
a recent visit, which accident induced the writer of this article to pay to 
Eton (College, — a visit which revived the dorpmnt recollections of tnpny 
w juvenile miseries ” (to use the word In Mr. Beresfdrd’s signification) 
long forgotten, or remembered only in tbdr faintest outlines. Above 
forty years had elapsed since, with joyful heart, he quitted a place which, 
to him, (owing to circumstances paftly inherent ^n the institution, and 
partly personal,) had been a scene of almost uninterrupted* suffering, — 
where he bad learned little of the lore there professed, though He had 
acquired, through his experience as a fag, enough of that knowlStfge of 
the worst corners of the human heart which is commonly attributed to 
a rough coptact with the world, and to the experience of mature life. 
"A public school has been called a world in miniature, and so, indeed, it 
"is ; but it is a world of anarchy and lawless violence, unpurged by civil 
rule, where, with the exception of a few false or doubtful "maxims of a 
code of honour, the will of the strongest is law ; where reason is held in 
abeyance, and the passions are fostered into a precocious development. 
The admirers of things as they are dwell with much complacency on 
this feature of our public schools ; for they consider the “ roughing it ” 
in these establishments as among the principal causes of what they are 
pleased to call the manliness of the English character; 1 as if manliness 
were peculiar to Englishmen, and, ariiong Englishmen, - confi ned to the 
pupils of public schools exclusively. Whoever has reflected on what 
he has seen in a public school, must admit itSs witnessed as 
much meanness, as much cringing to superiors, indolence where it 
was safe to be insolent, — as fali^OMyand hypocrisy 

within its walls, as he ever enctnintprel ip the society of adults. 
It is true that the circumstance of being left to find one’s own level 
iu a school of five hundred boys, and to carye out a place for oneself in 
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the general estimation, calls out all the latent energies of ^taracter, — if 
^ any such there be j Jnit it at the same time case-hardens heart, and 
'^eijgeuders that isolated selfishness so prevalent in the upptr walks of 
, iEhglish life. Upon the gentler and mhro refined natures it operates 
with a crushing and ruinous effect. In theuf* it begets and confirms 
habits of submission to oppression, a yielding tb all manner of resist* 
ancles, a nervous timidity, and dread of contact with the world, its 
labours, and its contentions. , The evil, it must be admitted, is to*a 
certain degree inherent in any association of such large numbers. The 
perpetual intervention of masters in the maintenance of moral order 
is, in such a case, nearly an impossibility. But, without aiming at .that 
moll } -coddle interference, which is too often attempted in private schools, 
to the utter destruction of self-reliance, and the formation of effeminate 
characters, there is a middle term between such excess, on the one hand, 
and the unlicensed liberty of fagging, with the Jptal neglect of all moral 
education, on the other, which a judicious rbgime might seize upon ; and 
by which manliness would be attainable, without a sacrifice of other 
qualities, to say the least of them, equally valuable. 

It is a fearful experiment to revisit, at the end of so many 
years, the haunts of the schoolboy, and to obtain such tangible 
evidence of the lung interval which separates the actual observer 
from his former self. What of all that made the sum of the in- 
fant’s existence remains to the mature man ! How many muta- 
tions, of character has he undergone! How little is there in common 
between the two moral entities, so diversified, yet still the, same! 
What also has become of that other individual, the enterprising, pas- 
sionate, mobile, and inconsiderate youth; who had strutted and fretted 
through the years which separate the two? Human idcntity^thou art 
an unfathomable mystery ! Anatomists tell us that not a fibre of the 
original structure continues unchanged ; but that many and many ma- 
terial bodies hayc succeeded each other, — each another, and the same* 
Conscience, too, declares that scarce a passion or a feeling of tfe'e pri- 
meval mind survives ; that scarcely a motive retains its original ^|due 
and moving influence on the .will. What, then, contiuLMsJB,?< A few 
intellectual peculiarities — a few corporeal liabilities to special actions — 
:t few moral and muscular potentialities — and a memory so imperfect, 
that, in many cases, it is difficultly distinguished from imagination ! 

In spite of all our powers of self- deception there is no resisting the 
fatal truth which such a visit as this brings home to the man of more 
than middle life — that he has almost completed his allotted career — 
that the* better and more enjoyable portion of existence, at least, is 
passed, and for ever ! What years are reviewed in such a mo- 
ment ! What epochs, wlmt events are, as it were, summed up in one 
iuftaut of time ! What a consciousness of the much that has been 
done in vain-— rpf tfce^nore that has been left undone! The substance 
of human lifdTthe jperiod of existence for which all before it was pre- 
paration — all lit decay,) has been used and expended, (alas ! how 
little enjoyed last th^ foot trod upon the ground, where now it 

is planted. What hopes have arisen in the interval, to fee crushed ; or, 
more cruel mockery, haye been realised only to demonstrate, their empti- 
ness ! What friendship# have been formed — have been dissolved — and 
lie buried in the grave, 6r in that colder abyss, the selfishness of the 
human heart! Where, to^ are the loves and the graces— where the 
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vows of eterf^l constancy — where their objects — where the feeling itself 
in which the/ originated ? Have such things been ?>*■ or have we eaten 
of the mantle root that takes the freason prisoner?** What a world of 
thought and of memory is hare* for one little association to call up ! For 
all these recollections distinctly recur, or (more marvellous still), arc 
blended in one vagde sentiment of awe and melancholy, which invades 
tlje re visitor in the act of crossing the threshold that open# into the qua- 
drangle of the time-honoured college. Then, if in such a moment one can 
lose sight of self, to think of those things which have been contemporary 
'/with these its mutations, what public events have occurred to load the 
page of history, to baffle previous conjecture, and to belie anticipation m 
their consequences ! Where, now, is Napoleon — where the empire 
which he extended over nearly the whole of civilized Europe — where, 
too, are the millions who perished inf the march of his ®riot-w heels ? 
Whole populations ha#, in the petty space of time thus recalled by a 
single glance at these “antique towers” of Eton, been nearly swept away 
by the swmd and by the musket ; a desolating disease, too, has encom- 
passed the wide globe ; navies have been engulfed in the sea, cities 
swallowed up by the yawning earth ; and yet that frail and sickly boy, 
withdrawn from the scene he now revisits, because bis infant Mine was 
unequal to the shocks it there encountered, still lives, and has survived 
the chances and hazards which beset the path of the strongest. Then 
comes the fearful question — to what end ? Is he wiser or better for bis 
experience? Has he left behind him traces of his existence in good or 
in evil? or has he been a tree bearing no fruit— a cause pregnant with 
no permanent effect? Alas ! how vain is it now to inquire. How vain 
the regrets for opportunities .^neglected, for faculties wasted or misap- 
plied. N'&y,^re we evenjlertain that if all our tardy wisdom could 
recall the patt^auri that $e cbuld recast our destinies according to the 
ligbtf of haltflig experience, the result would be better for us than that 
Which ^as faicen place? “ We know What wc are, but wc know not 
whaf we” might have been. f , 

fiiit diminishing space reminds me that we are still pausing at the 
gate, and that it is high time to enter on the scene of action. This visit 
to Eton occurred during the vacation time ; and the silence of the desolate 
courts, unbroken by the fall of a single fo#l save my own, gave full 
scope for all the melancholy moodiness which the spot was calculated to 
call forth. My residence at the school, I have said, was not happy ; 
and the first sensation on revisiting its locate , was the result of a vague 
but painful animal Association. It was like one of those morning recol- 
lections which come tfften us abruptly, on awaking in some scene of 
novbl and sudden misfortune, when the actual sensation contrasts 
violently with the previous dream of more habitual images of pleasure 
and comfort. # 

The next impression was a strong conviction ofthe little change 
which had come over the venerable edifice. The asjiefet of the interior 
had nearly faded from the memory, hut ill t^odgh dormant* 
Were not extinct. The first glance of the eyOi ilreri^|iWas a perfect 
recognition. There, stood the beauilfhl the clock 
turrets of antique mould, and the feadtures which 

complete the square, precisely as they Veit left f 4o| W 'stone changed — 
scarcely A stone forgotten. Even the quarterly chiming of tho bells was 
as ft well-known music. There, too, stood the nitch in the chapel where 
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the boy of nine ycarB old pl&yc^ ball, the day he was first n^Jnbered on 
• the books of the college. There, also, stood the cloisters 4ntact7^there 
tfifsfeall with its everlasting smell of mutton; and behind the hall* 
unchanged in its minutest details, stoocl acertain well-remembered 
dreary back-yard, surrounded by its offices, where the overworked child 
had ho often sought rest and shelter from the ever-renewiOg labours of 
that most odious of servitudes, fagging ; and where he had So often eaten 
his heart with longings after home — its ease, its comforts, and its affhe~ 
tivm. In ascending to the long chamber, also, there was still in exist* 
cure the identical* step, on the right side of the door, where forty and 
more years ago it was his nightly task to clean knives. Within, the 
chamber is exactly as the night when last he slept in it. There, was to 
be recognized the bed, whose sheets (in failure of a surplice)* once 
served for a towel to wipe certain plates, which, as fag to the supper- 
table, he had (not) washed — those sheets, whose tell-tale stains pro- 
cured him so sound a thrashing. There, again, the last in the long row, 
was the very bedstead in which, on the night of his first entrance, he 
cried himself to sleep ; that bed from which he had so often hurried at 
the arbitrary and dreaded summons of “ last goes.” Verily, if at the 
moment of this visit any one had uttered the cry, he would still have 
started to obey its call. In the right-hand corner at the bottom of the 
room, there is still to be seen the little study whence a furtive outlet had 
once been contrived for the stealthy, nocturnal visit to Windsor. How 
few probably are now alive to remember the consternation excited by 
Davies’s unexpected presence, after the doors had long been locked ; 
when he walked directly to the spot, and drew without hesitation from 
its concealment, the knotted rope which had facilitated the* nightly 
escape ! How few remember the plays secretly performed in this cham- 
ber, which lasted till the dawn of clay, and to behold which the oppi- 
dans were smuggled in WitMbnt detection ! 

Well, indeed* may Eton be regarded as the head-quarters of 
servatism. The genius of immutability seems to preside over all its par* 
ticulars ; not an item of the rude and unaccommodated details of that 
dormitory has disappeared. Its coarse, clumsy, hard, and worm-eaten 
bedsteads, black with dirt and with time, maintain their ancient places 
aw they did forty years ago ; and as they might have done the night 
when Henry VI. finished his pious arrangements for founding the 
school. Everything in the chamber breathes of the olden times— of 
their discomfort, their neglect of order, and of what should be considered 
as the decencies of lift. What a contrast for the exile from some 
splendid mansion in a London square, or from some rural palace, the 
pride of its county, between his neat and curtained couch in a well- 
ordered and well-ventilated chamber at home, and the hard and filthy 
crib, with its unaccommodated etivironage (amidst a noisy, reckless, and 
disorderly band of companions), which here awaits him. Nor should 
t this difference fee disregarded, as a mere matter of epicurean refine- 
ment AH and irmivilization are but a similar absence of the 

accommodatio^?|S^lt''ft^|| 'life sweet and healthful. To what pur- 
pose is jsB its complex departments, but to 

create and to mi hose here neglected — wants which 

experience has proved ^ conduce in their gratification not less to virtue 
than to happiness: like tlie literature which Eton professes to teach, a 
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respect for the decencies of life, “emoltyt mores > nee sinit esse ferns 
nor can any Satisfactory reason be given why the children of the ninc^» 
teen th century should be retained in the barbarism and rudeness oaf the 
fifteenth. The same reniarks apply, also, to the schoolrooms. <u As 
von were” is, there, as everywhere else in the institution, the word of 
command. It seemed a fe if but yesterday (so wholly unchanged was the 
scene) I had occupied that scat ‘in the dark and dismal corner in the 
lower school near the door, whence the usher of the black rod was wont 
to tread his slow and reluctant way, backwards, with a message of woe 
to some idle or incapable student, from the teacher of the class to the 
redoubtable Dr. Langford, the then head of the executive for that por- 
tion of the school. Yes, there still stands the block, there lies the birch 
— that instrument of an immodest and disgraceful punishment — that 
monument of “ ancient night,” and of the inapprehensive conservatism 
which reigns over every department of our national education I Is it 
not strange, that while public opinion is putting an end to corporal 
punishment in the army,— as debasing and brutalizing even to the Very 
dregs of society, whose destitution and vices have driven them to em- 
brace the disagreeable and servile condition — is it not sfintjig0 s I say, 
that this punishment should be upheld And applauded as applicable to 
the feelings and condition of “ingenuous youth ! n As a means bf dis- 
cipline, it is notoriously inefficient ; no lad of spirit regards for an 
instant the mere pain of the infliction. It is a point of honour to despise 
it ; and when the sense of its disgrace is overcome — when delicacy is 
blunted, and shame replaced by effrontery, the influence of the punish- 
ment is at an end. But here, again, the indolence of the master is con- 
sulted a* the expense of the pupil : it is easier to flog than to teach — it 
is easier to inflict stripes than to form the character : and accordingly 
flogging is still the order of the day. 

From tlie dirty and frowzy interior, it was pleasing to escape to the 
open air, and to theelieerful scenery of the playground, with its deli- 
“dlf!ntk v %rd'ure, and the pleasant murmur of the silvery Thames that 
skirts it. The position of Eton is, indeed, a noble site. The munificent 
founder seems to have had a prudent jealousy of the tendency of all 
stipendiaries to neplect their functions, and to have established his 
school, as it w ere, under his own eye, that he might himself 
“From the Stately brow 
Of Windsor’^ heights, tlf expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey,”. 

and be satisfied that ev^ry man he there employed w r as doing his duty. 
The reward to his delscebdants (how little soever they may care about 
the school) has been great. The proximity of this great national esta- 
blishment to the residence of the monarch forms an early and a lusting 
link in the chain of associations, which binds the aristocracy to the 
throne, and contributes more powerfully than all Dr. Hawtrey’s incul- 
cations and example, to the prevalence of Toryism lit the rising gene- „ 
ration. Here, on the bench which overlooks the Thames, and skirts 
the brook where we used to catch crawfish, I |bt a time, while 

busy memory exercised itself in byrgotie :; . themes, and in en- 

deavouring to recall persons whose forms had faded into indistinctness. 

Of all the. many companions, my equals in ageand station ia the school, 

& few only have attained to distinction, save those with whom dis- 
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Unction is hereditary, and who “had taken the trouble to be bora” to 
greatness. Mediocrity and obscurity are the eomman lot; and lean 
( Steely cite a form-fellow who is now known beyond the boun- 
dary of its owner’s parish. The unfortunate Lacan, whose career 
was still more melancholy than it was brilliant, was a contemporary; 
and there are perhaps a few not wholly unknown to fame, whom the 
Church has raised to its places of eminence. Many (probably the larger 
portion) are already gathered to their fathers : some represented in the 
school by their children— still more by their grand-children. Nature, 
assiduous in the pursuit of her own ends, h*fs amply provided for the 
continuance of races; but, indifferent to individuals, casts them aside 
and destroys them when they have served her turn. 

There exists in the library of the college a memorial of past genera- 
tions that possesses a deep interest. It is a bound volume of exercises, 
which, in the jargon of the school, were “ sent up for good that is to 
say, whicli Were considered as above the average excellence. In this 
volume may be seen, in the rude and ill-formed characters so distinctive 
of Etonian penmanship, the productions of boys whose genius has since 
delightedihe nation, and on whose glowing thoughts senates havehung 
enraptured ; hut whose political errors, and ill-directed philosophy — 
whose ignorance of all that science which is not taught, and all that 
wisdom which k scouted and denounced by the paid teachers of the 
public — have ysteked the woe of their contemporaries, and filled the 
pages of history' with characters of blood. Among these is an exercise 
of Canning’s (a copy of verses on the corrupting influence of gold), and 
its illustration is — “What for a ducat? — The canvassing of a rotten 
borough ! ” That Canning, in after-life, closed his eyes to the evil he 
there so smartly exposed, and that he ranged himself with the decided 
enemies of reform, is matter probably of the gravest reproach that 1ms 
been urged against his memory. In taking up this position, he has been * 
accused of sinning against the light of reason, and of knowingly up- 
holding the profitable abuse, at„the expense of honesty and the -welfare 
ol his country. If, in any degree, there is ground for such an, accusa- 
tion — if, at his outset in life, he indeed wilfully sacrificed the just to 
the expedient — who shall say that the seeds of that depravity were not 
.sown alike in what was not taught at Eton, arid in what was ? 

Much stress is laid, in general estimation, upon the liberalizing ten- 
dency of classical reading; and on thewbole, perhaps, the notion is 
nut altogether erroneous. What, however, is the moral of the history of 
the Roman republic, as understood and taught iif these countries? — 
A supercilious contempt of popular rights, and admiration of the over- 
bearing despotism of an oligarchy. But whatever of generosity and of 
true greatness is disclosed by the writers of antiquity, must fall dead 
upon imaginations fixed closely upon longs and shorts, and from which 
all lights are shut out, save those of a scanty and imperfect philology. 
It i%fiut merely that the sconces and that modern languages (including 
even our, own) we banished from the course of scholastic education in 
our public schepf^ simple and elementary, instruction 
in morals is ’seddipusly |typid^d; For the formation of the heart, nothing, 
absolutely beyond the dull sermons of the college 

chapel. In the school, the practical morality of the higher 

orders of adults sets tne tone; and in its discipline, there it no instruc- 
tion in principles to rectify the false judgments of 'coteries and of fac- 
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tions. Indifferentisnyimd selfishness form the moral atmosphere of the 
place; and charity inbound, in condemning the great mistake pi 
Canning’s life* to remember that the taint of that atmosphere was in/jEtis 
veins from his early' youth!*,..'- Let -me, however, not be misunderstood. 
It is not the absence of e& cMhedra instruction merely that I deprecate. 
Upon the whole, it may fee safer to leave the young mind an absolute 
blank, than to fatigue it with catechismal maxims, and to make it an 
acquiescent receptacle for moral dogmas, which it is forbidden to ques- 
tion. The proper object of education is truth, not the particular opi- 
nions of any men, or sef of men, . Its aim should be, not to load the 
memory, but to exercise the reason. It is not alone a code of parti- 
cular practices, but an examination of general principles which is 
wanted to form the early character of youth — to habituate it to weigh 
the consequences of actions — to understand and to feel the hidden 
sources of the just and the unjust, the real and efficient motives that 
make one line of conduct preferable to another. 

I know not how it may be at present, but in my time the mere prac- 
tical jaorality of the school vvas at a low ebb. Debt was the common 
vice of the place ; and among the little boys, certain species of theft 
were allowable under the mitigated appellation of u cribbing.” Books, 
for instance, were commonly thus appropriated, and torn and disfigured 
to prevent reclamation. The covers of books were likewise in requisi- 
tion to make candlesticks — the pasteboard being bent in the middle, 
and a notch cut at the bend to receive the candle. So, likewise, sur- 
plices were abstracted and concealed, to serve, as lias already been 
hinted at, for towels. But it is not so much the permission of a few 
such peccadillos, which ulterior experience may correct, that is matter 
of regret: it is the total neglect of this department of education— the 
utter ignorance which is left in the youthful mind as to the whole 
* domain of the right and the fitting.* 

When it is considered, that to the public schools is committed the edu- 
cation of onr statesmen, our lawyers, gpd our divines, and that in their 
walls the foundation is laid of the character of the entire upper classes 
of society, the evil must be regarded as of the last national importance. 
It is a generally -received opinion abroad, that the educated classes of 
Englishmen, taken as a body, are the must unprincipled people of 
Europe : that is to say, the people least governed by principle. They 
arc a people influenced, indeed, on certain moral points, by habits and 
by opinion, with considerable closeness and severity, but continually 
committing a vast Multitude of vices (when not thus guided) by meie 
lack of a just sense of , the iniquity. But this is no place for de- 
tails. Suffice it, that the system of our national education is deficient 
and erroneous — that it is centuries behind the illumination of the age — 
and that it leaves those who trust to it, in morals and in profitable in- 
struction, far below those classes whose information i$ forced on them by 
tiie necessities of their daily avocations. « To the people at large* the 
» reformation of the public schools is a point of immense importance, 
inasmuch as it is essential to them, that the person* charged with the 
management of the nation’s affairs should Se tnore eotnpetent and trust- 
worthy ; but to the aristocracy it is still more sq'^:;. : feeeatise. their very 

♦ If nothing more can be done, why are “ Tulips not admitted into 

the School course ? The Latin (that main point) is fi Ciceronian,’’ and the matter 
might advantageously be made level to third+form capacities. 
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existence as a corps, the tenure of their supremacy irt thfe state, depends 
upon their not sinking below the average intellectual level pf the general 
population. > AV! ' , . 

Let, it not be imagined that these things* are said in anger — that they 
arc the ebullitions of a mind diseased by early painful recollections. 
Their author is personally unacquainted with any individual engaged in 
tuition. He is not insensible of the benefits which he has derived 
from }» scholastic education; but, on the contrary, is anxious that the still 
greater benefits of which the public institutions are susceptible, should 
be tendered available to future generations. He may in truth say with 
Petrarch* — 

" lo parlo per ver dire. 

Non per odio d' altrui, ne per disprezzo," 

With this protest, farewell to thee, Eton! That a recurrence to thy 
long-forgotten scenes was fraught with melancholy recollections, was 
not altogether thy fault; hut that it was so, is sufficient guarantee thkt 
the visit will not be repeated. Fare thee well, then, and for ever ! 
That thou may eat long continue the haunt of the Muses, and become 
indeed the nursing mother of our English youth (and to that end, that 
thou xnayest bo speedily, ay, and radically reformed), is my parting 
wish ! I could scarce wish thee worse, than that, in these days, thou 
shouldst continue what thou hast been ! 


WRITTEN AT THE CLEPSYDRA, MESSENE, 
IN 18 — . 

A little stream came sparkling from the stone, 

And went away, amidst the flowers to die; 

And festal chaplets on the branches nigh 
Still seem'd to hang, and wither, one by one, 

As if the revellers had lately gone. 

And through the tall, red laurels sadly shone 
A single shaft of all that temple pile, 

Marking the sea of green, like some bright isle 
Twinkling far seaward ; and huge fnasses lay 
Heap'd round it, by some earthquake’s sudden play, 
Taking the city on its banquet day. 

Friezes and urns, with centaur-looking men, 

And gentle shapes entwining them, and Loves 
Crowning the disport, and from sunless groves 
Fauns glancing forth, were strew’d along the glen. 
And, o\er all, a spread of tossing trees 

Rose, with wild rocks for rampart ; and before 
Lay the smooth-throbbing sea ; and in the breeze, 
ylfttli shepherd- voices, came its soften’d roar. — 

Add this was once Mesaen^s crowded shore ! 

And hear that fountain stood two maidens how 
Ca£i$ they, of Went they, none but they might know, 

, pnh'ktbop’A to gather from the wet leaves near 
A dripping wreath, and hid, perchance, a tear 
Beneath ta unblushing locks, which earthward flow'd, 
And .veil’d her round, whenever the maiden bow’d. 
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The other stood more stately : her full eye 
Ju ardent stillness through her lashes beam’d ; 

O'er her eWan brow the raven tresses stream’d* 

Wrought With rich coins, there cluster'd heedlessly ; 

• And the calm in gentle orbs bent down, 

And touching, seem'd to touch not perfectly ; 

And through ripe lips the half-closed teeth were shown, 
And sounds were heard of half-breathed minstrelsy ; 
And with each sound, across the kindled brown 
Of the young cheek, no sooner seen than flown, 

Pass’d nameless thoughts and blushes,— yet scarce known 
For whom, or what, or whence, — tumultuously ; — 

And in the swelling form, life, fully blown, 

Gloried with gentlest might ; and yet was thrown 
O'er all the weakness of some inward grief, 

Which had no words, nor, on this earth of woe, 

Hoped, look’d, or ask'd for earthly man's relief ; — 

But God still reigns above, though man must bear below. 

And now we near'd and spoke her. Sivy, yet kind. 

Seem'd the fair peasant, as she brush <1 and shovv’d 
The hereditary gem, and tried to find 

Words which might teach us whence its wonders flow'd ; 
For, in her childhood, did her mother bind 
The jeWel on her, for a watch and ward ; 

(Alas! it fail’d, when most she ask'd such guard ;) 

And now she barter'd it for bread ! No praise 
Propp'd from her; but she hatch’d, with patient gaze, 

And half-smile trembling on her changeless lip. 

The words quiek-rairror'd in our stranger-face, 

And gestures,— and the same still look did keep. 

E’en till she parted. So she seem’d the nymph 
Of that old fountain, with its dripping flowers. 

And little sparkling stream, and ruin’d tower#* 

Still fuithful to the last — if not too Jrigb, 

Too largely fashion’d for sucli deity. 

And Flora’s self had not come back to earth, 

Mourning the wasted garden, or the birth, 

Nursing of young flowers where the old had died;-— 

So god-like Seemed she by our earthly side. 

They both were orphans !~ On the self-same night 
They fell— the father and the mother died, 

Each on the other: tor the freeman's right, 

The Christian's faith, ttm|§>easant -warrior’s pride, 
Fought they and perished* Samuel was a priest ; 

And she— black-eyed, beautiful, the young. 

The dauntlesi^was his chosen. In one list 
Strove they* and perished ;-~i« the one hour flung, 

By the same arms, <W$ the same crags, they died. 
Faithful to God and Greece ; and, side by sidie* 

Now dwell above with martyrs, They were-$?i«4* 

And proved, and rest ; and from yon heavens look dowr 
Still on those maidens by the fountgin^tone ;* 

The orphan’d upon earth have still 6' erhead 
Fathers aryl mothers ; and the. glorious dead 
Leave memories behind them, which #haU shield 
Where aimies fail and fortress ramparts yield ! 
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A weekly writer, whose honesty and general good taste in dramatic 
matters demand a respectful treatment, even of his errors, — a late die* 
quisition on his favourite sutyeet, attributes the present melancholy 
state of things to the character of the persons appointed by the several 
managers to read the “two hundred’* MSS, annually presented to each 
theatre. Two hundred are the average number offered to the Haymar- 
kcl, as delivered in evidence by Mr. Morris, and to be found in good 
open type in the Report from the Select Committee on Dramatic Lite- 
rature, that golden volume containing touches worthy of Rabelais, and 
furnishing to a future C-ruikshank the richest subjects for graphic illus- 
tration. Indeed, the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
may take some little shame to itself, that under its auspices the “ Report * 1 
has not re-appeared in cheap and portable volumes, edited by Mr. Win- 
stan, Mr, Moirisj.or any other gentleman, who§£ like intelligence and 
disinterestedness under examination, might have pointed him out as 
equal to the labour. Mr. Morris avers that two hundred MSS. are 
annually left with himself, or his footman, for perusal; who reads them 
in the present case, it matters not. Now, unless the Haymarkct — from 
the wisdom and liberality which have fcver distinguished its manager — - 
he a favourite house with the desperate hundreds who write plays, other 
theatres, from the length of their season, are, it is fair to calculate, vi- 
saed with a still heavier number than that indicted on the suffering Mr. 
Morris. The writer upon whose text we propose to hang a few re- 
marks, says, w Each theatre has a reader, that is, a gentleman appointed 
by the manager to select from two hundred MSS. plays eight or ten for 
representation. Now, if these readers do not dip into the mass of pa- 
pers as they would intb a lucky bag, and select the required number of 
new pieces at random, we give them credit for more patience than we 
are ourselves possessed of ; indeed, we should think them, in such case, 
unnecessarily laborious, because we feel perfectly convinced that a ran- 
dom dip into two hupped MSS. would be quite as satisfactory and 
successful in its result, as any method of reading by one gentleman 
can possibly be. If the reader does read any of the MSS., it can only 
be a few of the topmost ones of the pile, or those which cornc to him 
strongly recommended by some influential persons, or those whose titles 
may fix his attention. Hopeless must be the condition of the play- 
wright whose piece is the twentieth in the heq-p / Men of education 
and talent , who are aware of these facts , will not attempt to write 
for the stage; they know that in such attempts weeks and front fa of con- 
stant labour would be wasted; consequently , they turn their attention 
to more certain and profitable pursuits. Notwithstanding that two hun- 
dred MSS. are^nual)^ submitted to the managers of each of the princi- 
pal theatres, wehave rify attritions to the list of the playwrights, at least 
no additions that h^ve made by the ‘readers’ in the exercise of their 
professional discreido^i'^e; writers for the stage#rpfeiae^ are Mr. She- 
ridan Mr. Planche, Mr. Peake, Mr. Buckstone, 

and Mr. Fltobmlf are a few others, but their productions are of so 
inferior a character that we may be well excused for forgetting their 
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names.” And then the writer proceeds to lament that “ there is no 
inducement for who can make money otherwise, to enter the 
field in rivalry with these fortunate gentlemen!” Does the writer 
know what he is about ? 1$ pe aware of the mischief of his temptation ? 
What ! would he maliciously beckon a “ mob of gentlemen " into the 
dramatic Hesperides, when, even for those by his own admission high 
up in th# branches, there is not one golden apple left? Would Tie 
actually seduce novelists from venisot? and claret to c6me and scuffle 
with the u fortunate” six for small beer and brown bre^d ? Make more 
dramatists ! when there arc at least three to many — using the teim, “dra- 
matist,” in the sense affixed to it by Johnson, /. — “ the author of 
dramatic compositions ! ” Why did not the writer run his finger down 
the list of novelties for the past twelvemonth, ere he indirectly accused 
the fortunate six of the wickedness of wealth, won from the treasuries of 
the theatre, to the total exclusion of unhappy writers doomed to poems, 
tales, and novelists ? Let him now do so, and in his next, we pray let 
him inform us how much under the salaiy of a Birmingham traveller 
lias fallen to the lot of three of the six , during the past year, for the 
exercise of their “ fortSnate” monopoly. The Brahmins, we have some- 
where read, will not use the ink of Europeans, lest there should he any 
wine in it. — The standisli of the English dramatist^ -as a dramatist — 
would not pollute the pen of Vishnu himself. 

The English stage in now aJby-word of contempt. Gentlemen high 
and learned in the kw — (of late, to be sure, a voice hath shaken 

M The T&mpk's mner shrine”),—* 

boast their ignorance of the modern theatre with a proud look of superi- 
ority — men of all professions, who know by heart the opera-bill, resent 
even a suspicion of a dramatic yearning : the intellect of the country no 
longer sits in judgment on the novelties of the stage,— and why? be- 
cause in nineteen cases out of twenty, there i» nothing worthy its consi- 
deration. Middle-aged gentlemen now speak of a new play as of their 
peg-tops, a thing of another time and other thoughts. “ Ion,” it is true, 
was applauded to the echo on its first representation ; but its poetic sub- 
tleties were addressed to half the congregated intelligence of London — 
the work was stamped by the judgment of, it may be said, an illustrious 
audience : and Mr. Morris has been spared the dilemma of taking into 
las consideration for the first time, and at a short notice, a tragedy of 
the Greek school. $ut bow if “Ion” had beep left, the work of an 
unknown man, with the footman of the “ spirited proprietor ? ” At this 
time of day, who is there so hold— though ever so ignorant— as not to 
admire the Elgin marhW? The jury that tried a Ton ” was composed 
of precisely the same flass of individuals who* thirty years ago, sat in 
judgment on every new play— whose verdict weighed with tfcp town, led, 
instructed it. Had si Ion” been played for the met time to pudience 
such as is usually gathered together by the an;^pj$pmnent of a now 
drama, what would have been the result? AppWife certainly,— *much 
applause. The tragedy would have been repeated c^pe— twice- thrice, 
ave, perhaps four times ; and then would nave been produced in its 
place some opera, cut from a novel by the job BCi,a#oiiiv]U^an of the house, 
and composed against the stock-musicianV tirpepiece-^n opera, which 
had been a considerable time in preparation ; n tmd the destiny of 
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Atlrastcs would have been quavered into nothing by the mellifluous 
wttrblxtigs of Mr. Collins ! Happy are we to aayffe fa dtherwtae. It is 
*to us an unaffected gratification to see its gifted author emancipate him- 
self from the conventionalities of a profession— vindicate the great 
truth --by narrow, half-wise minds, chuckled at as a fallacy— that the 
exorcise of creative poetry is compatible with the most energetic efforts 
of daily life— and that the laurel of the dramatic bard is neither baneful 
nor ridiculous to the coif of the lawyer. It is a peculiar delight to us 
to record this triumph of Sergeant Talfourd ; for it is a triumph in 
winch all men sharing a poetic sense must participate, knowing that by 
ils faculty our perceptions are quickened, as our minds are elevated and 
cm sympathies enlarged;— 

“ It gives us eyes, it gives us ears, 

A heart the fountain of sweet tears, 

And hope, aud peace, and joy !” 

And this may apply as directly to the judge upon the bench, as to the 
loiterer in field or grove. 

Yet a few words on the success of “ Ion.” Could all author secure 
for the first few nights of his drama, an audience of equal intelligence 
to Ihe jury that tried the learned Sergeant, the whole mass of the public 
would be leavened with the good old faith, and, or we greatly err, cast 
away the new religion for “ black, white, and gray” spectacle# and melo- 
dramas, with all the trumpery of pageant and procession. We should 
then have forced upon journalists, what Voltaire admirably calls “ the 
tenth muse,” whpleeoruc criticism. At present, with a few, very few 
honourable exceptions, dramatic criticisms arc written very much in the 
spirit of Bow-street reports; a dramatist — especially if he fail with the 
present audience — a pickpocket are treated with similar courtesy. 
If lie be applauded, the report says as much — if hissed, the historian of 
the night is certain not to conceal the fact ; hut for any analysis of 
character — any minute development of passion — any championship by 
the critic of the wrongs of the-writer against the ignorance, the caprice, 
or the injustice of the audience — it never enters into the brain of the 
censor, who contents himself with his two sets of stereotype phrases, 
applause ov commendation, as the case may he. The piece was hissed, 
“ but *the ayes had it” — or it was given out for repetition u without a 
dissentient voice;” and then for the actors, they “exerted themselves 
with their Usual ability”— -or, even the tMents of Mr. Tumour could 
not redeem the drama,” which, we are sure to be told, is “ gone to the 
tomb of the Capulets.” Where is Mr. Leigh Hunt? And when such 
things are done, what “ time has he ” to be even a little poorly ? W e 
conp.ro him, by the subjoined parallel cases, to take pity on the play- 
goer • 

u Bow-strjskt. — Y esterday, a man named Edward Wiggins was 
brought before Sir Frederic Roc, charged with having stolen from the 
auction-rooms of Mr. George Robins, the following articles : a fish-slicc 
with a mothers* -pearl handle, curiously carved ; a cream-jug, one of 
the legs much bent, it is supposed by the thief; a pair of sitgar-tongs 
(the king’s pattcfti)j a peculiar thimhlc-ease, said by Mr. Rebius to 
have belonged to One of the maids* of honour to Queen Anne ; a bottle 
of brandy (ical Cognac), and a prayer-book. All the articles were taken 
on the thief. 
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u Mr* George Babins stated, that he was in his rooms about dusk on 
the previous night' The prisoner was present, apparently viewing the 
articles for* the sale of the next day. He thought there was something 
suspicious in the appearance of the man, as he asked one of his (Mr. 
Kobins 9 s) assistants, when any of Drury-lane shares were to be sold ; 
and therefore resolved to watch him. 5 resent ty> * ie saw him put the 
fish-slice with the mother-o’-pearl handle in his left coat-poekct, the 
eream-jug with the leg much bent, next followed it On this lie (Mr. 
Robins) accused him of the theft, when he resisted considerably, and at 
first ofleredfto be searched. After much struggling, however* the above- 
named articles were found upon him, and he w*as lodged in the hands of 
Ledbittcr. 

u Sir Frederic Roe asked the prisoner what he had to say for him- 
self, cautioning him (very constitutionally) to utter nothing that might 
compromise him. 

“ The prisoner observed, that what lie had to say he should keep for 
his defence. He was fully committed for trial. The unfortunate man 
w'as dressed iifthe fust style of fashion, and is slightly marked with the 
small-pox. lie stood in an easy attitude leaning one arm upon the bar, 
and resting his right-hand upon his hip. We are given to understand 
(and on the best authority) that he is distantly connected with a certain 
Baronet, wdiose affair at Crockford’s excited so much attentk n last 
season. Wiggins is not Ins real name.” 

The other report : — 

“ Drury-lane Theatre.— L ast night, a new tragedy in live acts was 
produced here for the first — and judging by the sentence of the audience <*- 

we should say, the last time. It is, we hear, from the pen of Mr. ; 

and is sufficiently dull to warrant the report. Plot it haw none ; of 
characters it is wholly deficient — and the language never rises above 
mediocrity. It is however due to all the actors to state, that they exerted 
themselves to the utmost, but all would not do to redeem the author, 
whose friends, by the w r ay, mustered very Btrongly on the occasion. At 
the fall of the curtain there were many hisses, though in common jus- 
tice we feel ourselves strictly bound to say, that peihaps c the ayes had 
it.’ We had almost forgotten to notice the dress of Miss Tree > it was 
very superb, and will, we trust, be reserved by her for a drama moie 
worthy of its beauty,” ^ 

We put it to the reader, accustomed to the “ police” and the 
“ theatres” of a journal, whether the above be any burlesque on the 
literature displayed in the case of John Wiggins and the tragic poet ? 
Such is the care — the knowledge bestowed on the drama in Endfmd ; 
whilst in France — as the reader of the Paris journals will immediately 
allow— j-a vaudeville of some forty minutes obtaius an elaborate essay ; 
is not despatched in thirty lines for the next morning, but receives 
sentence after three or four representations. Two or three months since 
we read in the u Gazette des Tribuneaux” a review of a translation of 
Shakspeare of consummate sliill and beauty ; but th$n the author was 
not employed, in his more important moments, in importing the cases of 
the Conciergorie or the Morgue. 

We shall, perhaps, best display tfie present condition of the stage, by 
exposing the principles of management of individual theatres. As, 
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unhappily, there is but little difference in the spirit With wfaieh tlMjjl, aflli 
severally conducted, we will begin eastward, with that W» wfc 

Pavilion, Whitechapel. In setting out, however pxomf that we 
bear no malice towards the gentlemen permitted b^0n^emment to rate 
the destinies of the modern drama. We repe&fc— permitted by Govern-' 
iniMif ; for were the unjust, absurd, and injurious restrictions removed, 
the people — with solitary exceptions— who now, by the grace of luck 
and ignorance, lord it over the English theatre, would in three years be 
supplanted by intelligent, practical managers. Competition would pro* 
dueo worth and knowledge. To proceed : 

Pavilion Theatre.* — This theatre is undar the management of a 
Mr. Faircll. His play -bills triumphantly attest bis peculiar ability for 
such direction ; they are an admirable specimen of the literature the 
dramas produced under his auspices. Should a very atrocious murder 
he committed, the assassinaflfon is, in a few days, represented in a man- 
net very little short of the oiiginal horror. The “ Amphitrite” convict- 
ship, it ipust be remembered, was wrecked off Boulogne. Mr. Farrell, 
the “ spirited proprietor,’ * touehed with gain and sympathy, embodied 
the circumstance in, wo believe, u piece of his own; and,%t “ an im- 
mense expense,” engaged some fifty supernumeraries to lie on the beach, 
dead and stark, u every evening until further notice.” And this is a 
fair specimen of a pgvilion drama ! And what says the Government to 
this ? It smiles consent on the atrocities of Mr. Farrell, permits him to 
proceed in his crusade against the common sense and decent feelings of 
the people of Whitechapel, by placing the right of license in a bench of 
magistrates, assailable by importunity, interest, and intiigue. A short 
tube since, Mi. Farrell produced a piece called “ Fifteen Yeais of a 
Tradesman’s Life,” — ft drama fiom his own golden pen, in which was 
presented a bagnio with all its mysteiies. One of his actois ventured to 
liint at the impropriety of the scene, wheritthc author, laving his hand 
upon his heart, and smiling very blandly, in a voice of rich falsetto 
assured the fastidious, that a the scene was faithfully taken from 
nature. % And the Government says, “Very right — proceed, Mr. 
Farrell.” * 

Garrick Theatre. — This Thespian nook is in Leman-street, and 
has, we believe, descended through all the ti ibes of Israel. On its first 
opening, the proprietor of the Pavilion — trembling for hie monopoly of 
absurdity ana horror— tried every means to destroy it ; the surrounding 
public, however, supported the new theatre, and, after many struggles 
with the bench, money is now, at least when it is offered, M taken at 
the doors.” Its original pieces are not quite so highly spiced as the 
dnimas of Mr. Farrell, and stock plays — the “ marks” being fc< picked 
out,” like Mrs. Peachem’s handkerchiefs— go off tolerably well among 
“ the fifMibrs at ItedrifF.” There is one, if we may be allowed the adjec- 
tive, g^geous incident connected with this theatre; *Mr. Braham 
received thirty pounds for singing two or three songs. Except this 
gratifying circumstance, and a drama produced on the book of u Esther” 
— a drama which aroused the Bishop of London into remonstrance*— the 
Garrick has put forth no peculiar claims to public censure or applause* 
Many of the pieces produced at the Pavilion and Garrick arS from the 

pen of a person named — , who may be seen, in his hours not 

employed in composition, on the pavement of Whitechapel* with a green 
Oct . — vol, xLvm. no. exc. " n 
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fh&$e. over life face and a placard on his breast, soliciting the charity of 
the passengers for u the successful author of a hundred dramas !” 

SuKaEt THEAr^,*— <c I found the crown hanging on a bush,” said 
an English usurper f “ I picked the Surrey from the gutter,” exclaimed 
the equally regal Robert William Elliston, who was, in truth, a magni- 
fico ot the first order — a hound of the first breed : his successors are 
“petty larceny P potentates— trundle-tails. Robert William lived in 
open war with * usurers, and did not combine the* arduous duties of a 
manager with the anxious employment of a bill-discounter; he paid, but 
he never took, thirty per cent.; he looked a sheriff’s officer into dust, 
and would have expired with virtuous horror at an exchange of 
monetary courtesies with,, his opposite neighbour of Charlotte-street, 
the bailiff for Surrey , The people of St. George’s Fields should raise 
a monument to Elliston "for the Falstaff that he brought among them. 
Nor before nor since have they of the Slrrey beheld aught worthy 
of the knight’s shoe-leather. On his second appearance in the pint 
at Drury-lane, Elliston fell down in speechless intoxication; but he 
fell, only to rise at the Surrey. Elliston’B Falstaff! What a com- 
bination of* the wit, the humourist, the sensual feeder, the worldly 
philosopher, and the gentleman! At once his manner redeemed 
the taste of Prince Hal ; in a moment, his tones, his look, and carriage, 
convinced you that he could on occasion Vise above the mere bolter of 
capons and swallower of sherris : he proved, what every other Falstaff 
has failed in, or. rather, what they never attempted, considering it no 
part of the character — that lie could he a courtier. The Falstaff of other 
actors is the mere cookshop Falstaft ; the Falstaff of Elliston might, jf 
he pleased, have attcudcd levees. We fear that few, very lew, critics 
crossed the bridge to sec the fat knight, which, ft is our faith, was the 
highest triumph of Elliston as an actor, inasmuch as it combined, 
heightened, and enriched alPthe qualities which he Severally displayed 
( in other parts. We shall never forget his look, attitude, and voice, w lien 
narrating the famous GfUfelull fight* As he* proceeded, detailing his 
prowess, like a true liar, he became a convert to his own falsehood, and 
his frame dilated, and his voice deepened and rolled with his imaginniy 
triumphs ; and, for the time, he stood in his own conviction, the breath- 
ing Hector of his own lie. Nothing could be more exquisite — no ex- 
pression could more perfectly catch the subtle spirit of Hhakspcnre than 
the glance of Elliston,— his flushed face, quivering with conquest, and 
his whole mountain of a body big with the hero, as he cried, u Thou 
knowest my old ward ; hero I lay, and thus I bore my point. Four 
rogues in buckram let drive at me !” Of a piece with this was lus ral- 
lying under the exposure Of the Prince; and when asked by Hal, 
“ What trick, what device, what starting-hole, canst thou now nuA out 
to hide thee from this Open and apparent shame gsathering 
himself up, fairly melting his face with a smile, and his dppowing 
like a carbuncle, Elliston fulmined rather than spoke, “ By t&cXord, 1 
knew ye as well as he that made ye !” Poor Elliston ! he sleeps iu 
lead in St. John’s Church, and the Surrey is governed by Mr. Davidge. 
Our business is now with' one of Robert’s successor*- Elliston and 
Davidge ! * A declension from Falstaff to Nyml 

Since the death of Elliston, murder has been the staple article at the 
Surrey* ** Jonathan Bradford ” was written according to the order of 
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Mr. Osbaldiston, who, by the result, %e presume, 

,tiat to his work, in the lan guage of the prompt dire^pi^of flift old f$a|y tjtytt 
all might “ die, leaving the stage as bloody as It 
of u Jonathan Bradford ” is a matter of even historical imthddt^ ; TFjlh 
manager put thousands in his pocket, and presenting the anther wtffch 
silver cup, with the affecting motto, ” Respect to the respected,” crossed 
the bridge with his money, and took Covent-Gaiden, whence he occa- 
sionally appeared by deputy in the Court of Chancery, pleading himself 
“ a rogue and vagabond/’ (ft/plea which was of course allowed,) in fear 
of partnership, set up by a credulous plaintiff. Mr/Davidge has kept 
to the “ good old plan ” to an alarnling extent of prosperity. We be- 
lieve it is the peculiar boast of the “ spirited proprietor/’ and the asser- 
tion may be believed, as it is borne out by other evidence, that “ he makes 
more money than any manager in London, and that with the poorest 
company and worst pieces !” Would this be the e|«e were present re- 
strictions abolished ? Would a theatre be made little more than a chapCl 
of ease to Horsemonger-lane gaol? Would a manager of a theatre be 
on a level with the under-deputy of that metropolitan cage ? For the 
original dramas produced by the money of Mr. Davidge, tnby may, with 
a rare exception, be judged by the following lines of a song popular with 
the Surrey boxes, called u Jim Crow.” We quote them, though with 
an earnest hope that they may escape the eyes of Mr* Column 

“ C^in he was de first man, 

Abel was de oder — 

Bey put Adam on de tread-mill. 

For killing of his bruder . n 


This, we know, is M'W? song ; #it is, however, quite as good — nay, 
much better than the original dramas prdered by Mr. Bavidge : who, 
however, if we may believe green-room stories, is something of a Buona- 
parte. “ Bless me,” cried /a play- wright, “ why, you have had that 
scene very quickly painted.” “ Yes, yes,” replied a portly, bilious man, 
“ there is a great deal of Napoleon about me /” 

One more word on the literature of Surrey drains, and the reward 
thereat of literary men. The manager sends for a hack, and offers 
him the astounding* sum of ten pounds for a x>iece to be “ expressly 
written ” for an actor, to whom the said manager covenants to pay sixty 
pounds per week.. The piece is done ; is worth the money, and — no 
more. The drama is brought out, and played to “ overflowing bouses.” 
In fact, under the management of Davidge he has always played to 
an overflow— that is, the gallery has continued to run into the boxes. It 
is no very agreeable task to write olkthese people, but they are made 
mischievous by the government, and their mischief must be thoroughly 
expost^ere we can hope for a remedy. The monopoly destroyed, 
aucliv,pif$ons as the Surrey manager would cease to have a professional 
existence. * * t * ' v * 

Victoria Theatre. — What shall we say for thin lot? Simply this, 
—it is under the management of an officer of the sheriffs for “Middle- 
sex, Westminster, and Surrey,” who, to vary *nd soften the asperities 
Of his legal labours, indulges in the da Ice far niente of dramatic ma- 
nagement. Now a 4 writ, and now a tragedy — now an execution, and 
now a comic pantomime ! Thus much, however* we'.itrast state.— -Wo 
understand that it is an especial clause in the articles of the actors that 
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imfcdof. them shall he u taken M While in business. A writ may stand 
over for a comic song — a declaration be withheld for a hornpipe in 
chains ! 

Asteey’s Theatre. — It is reported ot Mr. JJucrow, tnai, superin- 
tending a grand equestrian spectacle, he addressed a biped offender, who 
was a Tittle too forward in the picture, in these words (omitting a few 
intensities ) — u Get out of the way, Sir ; get hack, Sir ; would you have 
the impudence to stand before a horse ?” And in the spirit, conveyed 

the reproof of the manager, the spectacles are produced at tins house. 
This is as it should be ; it is a house for horses, and piebalds may 
.lawfully assert their supremacy ; it is only when the said piebalds gallop 
over tragedy and comedy— when, in fact, they are not hidden by 
men, but canter over actors, that we are out of temper with, the* pretty, 
docile creatures. If all theatres were conducted like Astley\ with the 
like fidelity to their original purpose, we had never attempted Our present 
essay, * ' ,f ’ 1 

. Havmarket Theatre. — Crossing Westminster Bridge, we proceed 
towards the establishment governed by the leaden sceptre of Mr. Morris. 
What a jade was Fortune to take him from the War-office! — what 
could have put the baggage in such ill humour with the unfortunate 
drama ? However, the deed is done ; and let us now consider its lament- 
able effects. Mr. Morris, after a long series of complaints, obtained an 
extension of licence. He is now permitted to keep his house open from 
Easter until November. Has lie once availed himself of the new privi- 
lege? No. He has simply the enlarged power of doing wrong ; but — 
and we must give him this praise — he has rarely availed himself of the 
new mischief awarded him by the Lord ChamberiUun. The Ilaymarket 
— though, beyond all hope of parallel, the w^TO planned theatre in 
London, the power of seeing the stage being granted by the architect 
only to the juste milieu of the audience — ^should be the house of comedy. 
What — take the past three years — has Mr, Morris produced ? — what 
unknown writer has lie brought forward ? — what provincial actor has he 
snatched from a barn ? Has he not, in every instance, either in case of 
author or actor, awaited his success at other theatres, ere the proprietor 
lias opened to him his stage-door ? At the Haymarket, everything is 
transplanted — it is a soil where nothing originates ; *tf a tragedy or a 
drama be eminently successful at Co vent-Oardcn, Mr. Morris has no 
objection to risk it on his boards ; and for this profound reason— -it Cbsts 
him comparatively nothing ; until within these past three years abso- 
lutely nothing;: and he has for forty, fifty nights availed himself of the 
successful labours of men, whom he has neither enterprise nor liberality 
sufficient to employ originally* for himself. Last season, many and pain- 
ful were the negotiations carried on between Mr,%lsecenas Morris and 
a successful dramatist; and what the argument? — this: whether Mr. 
Morris should give the sum of one hundred pounds — a sum frequently 
pail for an article in a review — for a five-act comedy ! Mr. Morris has 
this season produced * Ion yes, it was stamped with success at 
\poyent-Garden. The tragedy came into his hands a tested pca% Had 
he scratched it from a heap of MSS., the cock in the fable had found 
a brother in intelligence. Mr. Morris complained most pathetically 
.before the Dramatic Committee of the minor theatres: not confining 
th^ibselvcs to what be sagaciously called a burlctla, i. “ a piece with 
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songs in it,” — they dared to play the legitimate drama, which 
piece in five acts, (Thus, “ Hamlet ”, flight he a fmrletta, apd^itpft : ' 
fitrlc amplification, — a little beating of the ingot, — “ Jomthan Br®4~ 
ford ” might he legitimized,) Does Mr. Morris show any disj^itiuo 
to compete with his encroaching rivals? Does he hold out any reward® 
worthy the consideration of any man capable of aught beyond the cop# 
version of sprightly French into sober English ? He has this season re- 
fused the tragjfdy of one of the first writers of the age; for the good old 
hieaduis-pocket reason, he would not pay fox it. And we are to have a 
monopoly — wc arc to place the hopes, nay, the very bread of men who 
would write for the stage, in Sands such as these ! During the present 
season, Mr. Morris has certainly produced some novelties from the — 
French; and he has moreover produced a ballet in opposition to the 
dancers of the Opera — (leaden Mercury against the winged son of Main) 

- — a ballet, which, with the full-blown air of a patron, he boasts has cost 
him two thousand pounds ! Two thousand pounds for a ballet, and one 
hundred pounds for a five-act comedy ! Monsieur D’Egville is most 
courteously bowed into the theatre, and the door is shut; in the face of 
Mr. Bulwcr ! And the wisdom of the legislature claps Mr. Morris on 
the back, and says, “ unto David, tfiou art the man ” to foster and exalt 
the English theatre ! * 

St. James’s Theatre. — “ You are not the proprietor ”^tl>us ran 
the question put to Mr. Braham by the Dramatic Committee-— u you 
arc not the proprietor of any theatre Mr. Braham answered and 
said — “ Thank God! I am not.” Mr. Braham i* now, however, the 
proprietor of the St. James’s, far which pretty house he has obtained a 
licence, and at which he has managed one season. We will not rigour- 
on sly examine the drafnas sent forth under his auspices dining his first 
campaign. They were mostly importations from the Coburg, with two 
or three verbal translations from the French. This season, we hope he 
may do better. Should he, however, disappoint us, we trust the theatre 
will pass into abler hands ; and that, when we arc asked if Mr. Braham 
be still a proprietor, we may be able to avail ourselves of his own words, 
and to answer — “Thank God! he is not.” 

Drury-Lank ThfAthe.— W hat are we to expert of this season, 
when the heralds of Mr. Bunn lift up their silver trumpets, and, sound* 
iug the note of triumph, declare that “ he has secured the services of 
IVdioni?” Taking breath from the important announcement, they 
*b]mv again, and proclaim the probability pf an * c engagement with 
Madame Malibrnn !” A third time the trumpets flourish, and, amujst 
a great waving of caps, and clapping of hands, we are expected to leap 
with joy, on hearing that “ Mr. Bunn has concluded a treaty with 
John Barnett, for the composer’s new opera of Rosamond ^ Do we 

blame JMPjr. Bunn for his huge cauldrons — his procession^? Dowe, with 
some of our contemporaries, call down upon him the penal fire, for that, 
somewhat like Abel Drugger, he hath caused horseshoes to be mag- 
netized,*** to draw in the gallants by the heels? ’ By no means: we 
think Mr. Bunn is just as right as the Government is We be- 

lieve Mr. Bunn would npt care the value of one single if the monopoly 
were polished to-morrow. We are convinced he does not look upon 
Drury-Lane as a national theatre, but as a large, ar^pa fW;®fiows ; and 
the enormous rent demanded for it— the theatre having 
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materials at war pri&s— justifies him in the attempt of making wlmt 
mohey he can out of the speculaUten It is, in fact — if the government 
would be but honest — a purely commercial matter. It is not Mr. Bunn s 
fault, if the law insist on fastening upon him a privilege which is of no 
use to him, and to which, it is clear, lie attaches not the slightest value. 

V The Provost of Bruges” was played to— in theatrical phraser-** mnety- 
pound houses;” leaving* of course, a ruinous balance Against the 
manager, m consequence of his rent, and the four compares — namely, 
tragic* cbtmc, operatic, and* pantomimic— engaged. . The tragedy *vas 
immediately withdrawn* and the author, we presume, look little more 
than a few encouraging criticisms to write on* and — — get nothing ! 
Abolish the monopoly, and theatres will be * built, and companies en- 
gaged, at which and to whom ninety-pound receipts will be amply suffi- 
cient for every purpose of proprietor, actor, and author. The writer of 
a tragedy at one of the theatres is in this predicament : bis play must 
attract not money enough to pay those engaged in it, but those who are 
of no service to it. Tragedy must pay comedy, opera, and pantomime, 
or tragedy is bankrupt. The ensuing season at Drnry-Lane is to be de- 
voted* Uke the last, to opera and jjhow. Young, play-stricken gentle- 
men, and our well-meaning grandfathers, may rave and shake the head 
at the desecration of the na^onal Ample — at the introduction of horses 
“ where Garrick and Siddons,” &c. &c. &c. ; but the fault rests not 
With the man who takes the theatre as a shop for Ids trade — not upon 
the showman himself, blustq^ng in his laced coat and white plumes— 
but in the government that insists upon making Mr. Merriman “ his 
Majesty^s servant,” to the loss of worthier people. Destroy the mono- 
poly, and the chances are* that, in a very brief time, the horses of some 
Barclay and Co. would supersede the stud of Day& at Drury. To fasten 
any exclusive privilege on any proprietor of Drury-Lane or Covcnt- 
Garden, under present circumstances, is about as ridiculous as it would 
be absurd to present Ramo Samee with a patent of nobility. 

CovftNT-QrARDEN Theatre. — We think Mr. jOsbaldiston more cal- 
culated to perpetuate the mischief of monopoly than Mr. Bunn, inas- 
much as, by continuing to have what is called the legitimate drama 
sometimes in the Hills* he affords the champions of the present system 
some arguments for its continuance Last season, Mr. Osbnldiston 
might have done somewhat to retrieve himself with the public; yes, c\en 
after his courageous defence in the Court of Chancery, But nominally* 
lowering his prices, though really doubling them— he giving us Surrey 
pitces and Surrey actors at twice their previous amount— be sank the 
credit of the theatre, and Covent-Garden became the greatest bam in 
the country. The wretched novelties that were produced— the concoc- 
tions of a Somerset, and a Mr. Pibdin Ditt, late of the Surrey-- 
with cuttings from novels, and translations from the French tn the 
stock author, Mr, Fitzbal! ! And these things, contemptible in them- 
selves, Were contemptibly produced. Osbaldiston has not evert spirit 
to thoroughly gild his gingerbread, but puts here a spot and there 
U spot of Dutch metal, the baseness of the under substance peeping, 
in fifty places* through. We have heard a story of a modern manager 
who was wont to mete out his gas in proportion to his audie®b. If 
the house was tolerably filled, the light was very endurable; but if 
‘the people came in slowly, the gas was as slowly turned upon them, 
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and thus it sometimes happened that th£ pieces were played: to f 
very pictorial chiara scuta . The plan had this advantage 
tire, poverty of pit and boxes from the eyes of the actors, 
not discouraged in their efforts by the oppressive signs of 
ne«a.” We forget the name of the manager, but two or three viuit# las$ 
year to Covent-Garden almost convince us that it was Osbaldistou|| 
Another anecdote of the present Surrey manager may illustrate the pro*, 
sent management of the ex-king, now removed to Govent-Garden, , The 
great originator of “ My Poll and my JPartner Joe ” (for the manager, 
wc have somewhere read, declares thatwdflc W genius traceable to him- 
self) had bought some theatrical dresses. <e There,” said he, display- 
ing a Richard’s rube, and pointing, with triumphant huger, to the broad 
fur adorning it — “ There,” said he, “ all reaP.” exclaimed 

the gentleman to whom the dress was exhibited— “ What! real ermine?” 
“No, no,” rejoined the manager, “real rabbit /” This touch of 
management is worth a whole essay. As it was and is at the Surrey, 
so is it at Covent-Garden — everything is “real rabbit/ 99 But Mr. 
Osbaldiston, it will be said, has sej, his heart upon bdfcter things: look; 
at the golden names enriching his play-bill. The question is — how will 
he employ the few' good actors he has done a violence to his purse to 
get around him? Will he have spirit to pay forflhe best pieces that 
can be produced, or will he trust to. the Ariosto-like genius of his one- 
retained play-monger to lit with sock and buskin, Farren and Macrcady 
We can only take the past' as a presage of the future ; and our" goose- 
quill to a “ beggarly denier,” the close of the season leaves Mr. Osbul- 
d is ton in public estimation not “ a shade higher.” 

The English Opera-House. — We cannot predict when the British 
Apollo will attain even his youth, but at present he is certainly in his 
cradle. We hear him crying now and then — now and then, too, we 
hear him scream ; but we fear the day is distant, when he shall « 

M Sing of summer in full-throated ease." * 

The Government, however, with wise foresight, has suffered a very hand- 
some palace to be built for the prince, whilst vet in his swaddling-clothes* 
In the meantime, it is said, the mansion is — tinder the management 
Mr. Bunn— to be tenanted by an Apollo from Germany. To this We 
do not object, i# the Government will suffer the friends of the English 
infant to erect another house for their little pet. We should not despair 
of having oak, .whilst we have an acorn ; but then we require patience 
to wait for the timber. . 

The 0 l ymf i c Theatre,— This little temple, if we except the Am- 
}dii theatre, is the best managed house in London. What Madame 
Vestei^proiesBes to do, she does admirably. Her pieces are, to be sure, 

“ pi&yfor babes but then it is milk of the very best quality, The 
Olympic is a kind of dramatic confectioner’s: we cannot be content to 
dine there ; but Madame ’s cakes, and jellies, and “ maids of honour 99 
melt in the mouth very agreeably. One can call at the Olympic for a 
burletta as for a custard; and the custard is served upon plafo, in a cup 
of the most delicate china, and with a spoon (to quefb Mr. Cox Savory) 
of “ theking’s pattern.” Now and then, as in, the Case of “ A Loan 
for a Lover,” we meet with something more solid*— a : pigeop-pie, or 
perdrix qux choux ; but the general run of entertainment is sweet, light 
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and toothsome. There is nothing powerful* to discompose our nerves — 
no violent attack on our sympathies ; hut everything is turned into 
“ pfettindss and favour/’ 

The Adelthi Theatre. — We hear the promise of amendment hjr 
the managers of this house, which, whilst, it was confined to domestic 
4§jramas, flourished, and deservedly flourished. When, however, it began 
to produce “ Vampire Bats” in three acts — ct Black Vultures” in no 
less*’ — when the manager, like Pelisson, had his pet spider in the shape 
of 0. Smith, and was ever breaking up his stage into pieces no bigger 
than cards, for earthquakes, floods, and volcanoes, — the Adelnhi became 
a raree-show, and injured its own manager, and — the gallery of the 
Coburg. (Ducrow, by .way, has been heard to boast that his gal- 
lery sensibly affects the boxes of Mr. Morris.) Nor were these pieces 
assisted by the extemporaneous grossness of the principal improvisator *' , 
at present, as we have heard, on his way from America, lured by only 
forty pounds a week from the treasury of the Adclphi. They do say that 
Mr. Yates promises to behave very prettily all the next season. We 
hope so. # , 

New Strand Theatre. — We are disarmed of any criticisms that we 
might have indulged in upon the management of this theatre, by the 
farewell address of tHfe proprietors, who plead the 4< suddenness of their 
undertaking” in extenuation of past deficiencies. As they say that 
*they are — 

" Very sorry, very much ashamed. 

And mean next season to be quite reclaim'd," 

we will pass them, expending our last words upon — * 

Sadler’s Wells Theatre. This house is under the management 
of Mr. Osdaldiston, who, during the summer, has played many pieces of 
“ the regular drama,” for the which, he, as patentee of Covent-Garden, 
has been informed against by bis late assailant in the Chancery case, 
and has incurred penalties to the amount of some thousands. This is 
delicious ; here we have — “the miner t lifted by his own petard.” Wc 
rejoice at these informations ; for they will be the means of accelerating 
that measure of justice, too long, with ignorant apathy, withheld by the 
legislature* For the original pieces produced at this house, they are, we 
believe, the joint production of a Mr. Campbell and a below-bridge wa- 
terman. S| 

We have now glanced at all the theatres. No-— we had forgotten 
“ The Queen’s.” Wc doubt not, everybody who has had to do with it 
would be happy to arrive at the same oblivion. Tim Queen’s Theatre is 
like Carisbrooke Well ; any gentleman who wishes to get rid of his 
money, may “ throw in,” for be will never get it out again. Ajt tlys 
well, however, one ass is enough to draw— at the Queen's, and it has 
been tried, fifty at least have failed. 

The Government is now called upon to do something. If it conceive 
the i ep resented drama to be an art of combination, let it restrict the 
number of theatres, and selecting two for the higher order of compo- 
sition, let it carry a grant for the support of the national stage. If, on 
the contrary, the legislature have no solicitude whatever for the theatre, 
do wot let it carry restrictions into that which is to be consideredRa mere 
trading speculation. Why not shut up certain bakers’ shops at certain 
seasons, as well as certain theatres ? Why show a halfiauxicty, only to 
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be mischievous ? With the abolition of the present monopoly* elage 
would become regenerate, through what arc now called minor theatres j 
they would insensibly become classified, and each would gradually attract 
t<^ itself that which was the very best in the market for its peculiar 
entertainment. That free trade in the drama will ultimately be allowed 
— and we have earnest hopes, in course of the next session,'— We ate* 
Insured of, from the advancing intelligence of the times; but, wltiuever 
the measure shall be brought to pass, wc shall think it imperfect if un- 
accompanied by the abolition of the office otdeputy licenser. Never, in 
the court a*t Timbuctoo, was there a more solemn mockery • Compared 
to him, the blue monkey of the Indians igjhe eighth wisdom. 

M. 


’twas hut a word! 

’Twas but a word— a litlle thoughtless word ! 

The wind hath to'en it with the rose-leaves strown ; 
And art thou angered so soon, mine own ? 

Oh l canst thou not that silly thing afford 
Should pass thee by, well knowing thou art lord 
Of all the rest ? J would have shut mine ear, 

Nor looked upon the thought I would not wear 
Around my heart as being part of me, 

Ensolved in our deep love's, intensity ; 

A shadow should not fall where I adored. 

What is a word that it should come between 
To darken where the quiet light liafh been 
Sinning so steadfastly ? — and now ’tis past, 

Let not the pulse beyond the passion last ! 

" ’Twas but a word— a little thoughtless word !” 
’Twas but a word !— and what then do we mean 
By love, and all those things on which we loan ? 
Why do we tremble at the wild wind’s chord ? 

Why ate fresh tears fallen on an old record ? 
Because we treasure all things from the hour 
That gave us love, for an immortal«dower — 

An thog wouldst have the heart in aught believe, 

It must believe in words ; and so Receive, 
Witlvbusora bare, or truth or falsest sWprd, 

Cfalt nothing little ; — let there bo a thought 
holiness in words ; for they are fraught 
With many meanings to the hst’ning heart ; 

So tune them of thv soul to be a wart. 
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GOG AND MAGOG, AND THE WALL OF DJIOULKARNE1N. 
By Eeigu Hunt. 

A ^QtABOW seems to fall upon our paper at the very mention of th© 
words, u {Jog and Magog/ '—fine, mouth-filling, mysterious names; 
and of whom ? — Nobody knows. The names, we doubt not, have 
helped to keep # up the invest; font the mastery is a mighty one of 
itself, and is found in reverend pkces. The grand prophet Ezekiel has 
a long mention of Gog and Magog, and describes them as a terrible 
people; but nobody has yet discovered who they arq, They have been 
thought, to be Goths, Celts/ Gei mans, Tgrtais, &e., but the most 
received opinion is, that they are Scythians; and there is a anions 
chapter in Bochart, %lucU would coiroboratc a notion that is said to 
have prevailed among the Turks, and to which late events ha\o 
given additional colour: to wit, that the llu&sians are a pait of then 
family *. At all events, dear reader, Gog and Magog are not the giants 
of Guildhall; albeit the latter, like the former, are unappropriated phe- 
nomena— supposed, we believe, to represent an ancient Briton and a 
Roman, and to be the reliques of some quondam city pageant. 

It s agreed, however, that although nobody Knows who Gog and 
Magog aie, they arc mixed up somehow with the region about Cau- 
casus ; and the Orientals, who call them Y&jouje and Majouje |, think 
they are to come out of the mountains on the Caspian, and overrun the 
world. Some hold them to be giants ; others say they are an lftttmhe- 
rable race of pigmies. B^iee* was asked about them during Ids travels, 
and informed that they were horribly little. M By God's help/’ hiud 
the traveller, “ I shall not be afraid of them, though they be a Julndred 
times less.” 

An old tradition, at grange variance with prophecy, says that Gog 
and Magjog are Jevfa* and that they are to appear at the lime of anti- 
Christ, ana do great harm to believers. Hear Mandeville on the sub- 
ject, whose old language adds to the look of seriousness and mystery : — 

** Among thes hilhs that bo there," quoth tue khight* “ be the Jews of 
(ho ix. kymles enclosed, that men call Gofe and Magog, and they may not 
tome out on no syde. Here were enclosed xxii. kynges, with her folke that 
dwellyd (her before, and between the lnlies of Siehy (Soy thee ? Scythians) 
and the kingdom of Alisaundor. He drode hem theder among thou Lillis, 
for lie trowed for to have ©nolo&yd hem there though strength and worckjng 
of mannys bond, but h© myglit not And than he prayed God thft Jb© wohl 
fullllll that he had bogon, and God hard his pra>er, and onc!o©y4 ( iWjjfi b iil,i* 
togedyv, so that the Jews dwell there as they wore lokyd and &$©ipt itmo 
(sparred, /.<?* shut up) ; and there be hilhs all abought hem but on one ajhle. 
why ne go they not out? seist thou. But Aherto I answer, thou yt be fcoo 
that yt bo called a eee, yt ys a stanke (standing water) stondmg among 


* Grof/r apkm Sn^ra, c| p. 13. 

t it is a whim of the Eastern nations, when names are familiarly coupled in * 
hi&tory, to make them rhyme. Thus, C ain and Abel, are Cabil and Hnhtl; and 
tiler© are several other iw«tance% but we have not time to look for them. If Beau- 
©*moat and Fletcher had wiitten among them, they would have tried hard to call 
th©m Beaumont and Fieaumont* 
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hillis. And yt ys the greatest staftke of all the world, and yf they Went 
over the coe, they wot wot where to aryve, for ihey wot not* to spoke but her 
owwo langago ; and ye shall (known) that the Jues have no load of bet #Wflue 
in all the woilde, but they that dwellen in the hilhs, and yet they here tri* 
buto to the quene of Ermony. And sometyme yt ys *>oo that some Soyroi 
gon on the lull, but they may not passe, for the* hillis be so heigh ; neverthe* 
lesse men seye of that cuwtre ther bye, that iu the tyme of Automate they 
shall comen out, and do moehyll herme to Cmten men. And therefore all 
the Jewes that dwellen in dyvers partise of the world lem to speke Ebrewe, 
for they trowe that dwell amonge thes hdhs schall com out, and (if) they 
speke Khrewo and not ellis. And in tyme of Anteeriste shall thyse Jewes 
comen out and speke Ebrewe, and ledon other Jewes into Christendom lor to 
destroy Cmtenmen ; for they wotte bo her prophecies that they shall com 
out of Oistenmen, shall be m her subieerion, as they be now under Oisten* 
men. An yf ye will wit howe they shall com and fynd passage out, ad I 
have hard saye, I schall tell you. At the corny nge of Anteerist, a fox so, hall 
eo }n and make his den in the sam place where that kyng Ali&aunder ded 
make the gattos, and schall travaille so on the erth and poree yt thorowe till 
that lie com among the Jewes; and whan they see thys fbx, they schawl 
have great marwell ofdiym, for they seyo never such maner of besles* for 
other hestes they have amonge hem many, but non such ; and they schall 
obese the fox, and pursue him till he bo fled agon to the hole (her he cam 
out of; and than schall they grave after hypo tjll the tune they com to the 
gates that kyng Alisaunder dydo make of grot stonys will dight with sytnend 
(cement) ; and they schall brek thes gates, and so schall they fypd is^uc." * 

The story of the fox is idle enough ; but in the Pecoronc of Sir Gio- 
vanni Fiorcntino, quoted by the same authority, is a version of this story, 
in which a very romantic manoeuvre of Alexander is mentioned. In 
order to%eep his captives* in subjection, “ he fixed a number of trum- 
pets on the top of the mountains, so cunningly framed that they re- 
sounded in everif breeze . In the course of time certain birds built their 
nests in the mouths of th£ trumpets, and stopped them up, so that the 
( langonr gradually lessened. A nd when the triqnpeU were quite silent , 
the Jews ventured to climb over the mountains , and sallied forth” 

It is curious to fancy the imprisoned nation listening year after year* 
and finding the sound of Alexander’s dreadful trumpets grow less and 
less, till At length they are “silent.” What has happened ? Is the 
king deau? Have his Ihny grown less and less, or feebler and feebler# 
so as to be unable to blow them ? Arc they all dead ? (Let us go an& see* 
And forth they go, hut cautiously— climbing the mountains with due 
caie, and many listening delfts. At length they arrive at the top, and 
see nobody— only those mighty scarecrows of trumpets, their throats 
stufled VP with the nests of birds ! 

In^heae traditions there is a confusion common in the East, of Alex- 
audok?Jf hfacedop, called by the Orientals Dhoulk&rnum, or Zulkamem 
(that * to say, the Two-horned, or Lord of the East andt West), with 
another Dhoulkanicin, who lived before the time of Abraham, and is 
styled Dhoulkaruein the Greater. Powerful as they think the former# 
th* latter was still more so ; and was, besides, a prophet He was a 
Mussulman by anticipation ; and lived sixteen hundred years. It is 
supposed, however, that the Greek Alexander is both Dhoulkarneins in- 

* Quoted by Mr. Weber in the notes to his Metncai Romance f, voMil, p* 323. 
It has long been supposed that the Jews hwd a national settlement somewhere about 
tlii* quarter. See D’lierbelot, Ihbhothtqec Onentafa art, Jahowdi and the Jaie 
English travellers, particularly Elphinstone in his dimtinf of Ceoubut* 
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elusive ; and t hat in congruence of the figure he made in the East, 
he threw that mightier shadow of his greatness upon the mists of 
antiquity* 

The essay towards a history of old Arabia, by Major Price, contains 
a sumjnary of this Dhoulkatnein’s adventures with Gog and Magog, 
taken out of an eastern historian, and containing the best account 
hitherto given of this awful people. The following is the amount 
of it : — 

Among the children of Japhet was one of the name of Mensheje, or 
Mesliech, who was the father of two sons called Ykjouje and Mhjouje. 
Prom these descended a progeny so numerous, that, according to Ab- 
dullah, the son of Ohwir, if the inhabitants of the whole earth were 
divided into ten equal parts, nine out of the ten would be found to con- 
sist of the Yajouje-Majouje. They weie so long-litcd, that no one died 
till he had seen a thousand descendants of his body ; and as to their 
stature, the race might be divided into three classes : — the Kclim-goush, 
oirtolh-eared, only four cubits big ; the class a hun<br0d and ’twenty 
cubits in height £ and the class who were a hundred and twenty cubits 
both in height and bicadth. Had there been any more, we suppose that 
they would have been measured by the square mile. They were of 
enormous stiength ; and, though their ordinary food was the wild mul- 
berry, wer^e eaters of men. Agreeably to these bodily symptoms, they 
lived without a god, government, or good manners ; and made horrible 
visitations in the countries about them, who lived in constant dread of 
their |n°rndticsi 

jO%|hlkarncin, in theVourse of an expedition which he took Jp survey 
all the countries of the earth, armed at a territory bordering on these 
people, and was met with great reverence by the king* of it, who, after 
becoming a Convert to the hero’s faith, beggecUhis assistance against his 
^dieadfuiVneighbours. The Two-horned gave his consent, but it appears 
that even he had no expectation of being able to conquer them, for he 
nbt attempt it. He contented himself with building a mighty wall, 
ctflfed by the eastern historian Sedde-Zulkarncm , or Bulwark of Zul- 
kaiWtyu the remains of which are supposed to exist in certain ruins 
atm Visible, near thh city of Derbcnt, on the Caspian. Thi#wall tills 
the pagination almost as much as the race whom it was built to 
#6ep cut ; and the details of its construction are worth repeating. The 
idparch commenced by causing an immense ditch to be excavated be- 
tween the two mountains through which the Yajouje Majoujc w ere ac- 
customed to pass. Ho then filled up the ditch with enormoua masses 
of granite, by w T ay of foundation ; and upon those (though tqga not 
told how he contrived it) he heaped huge blocks of iron, and 

^ other metals , \n alternate layers like brick ; the whole of wmerf being 
put in a state of fusion by great fires, became, when cooled, one 
buhvaik of metal, stretching from side to bide, and on a level with the 
mountains. u On the thp of all,” says our author,-— ' 

[Hiatus valde deflenaus ! — We bad made a memorandum of this 
passage some time ago. and cannot on the sudden agaimwneet with the 
book, not even in the British Museum.} 

The length of the WaU was “ one hundred and fifty parasangs, or five 
hundred and twenty-five miles; its breadth fifty miles; and xts height 
two thousand eight hundred cubits, or about the height of Ben Nevis,” 
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There fa no doubt that an taper tant b^ipy ^ sqm$. ;; j 
the defile# of Caucasus, on the Caspian there are cor 
of one. * According to some, Nouschirvan, King of Persia, a 1 
the dynasty of the Sassanides, had the honour of completing wh 
agipr began. Others have suspected, that by the account of its ; „ .. v>w w 
mile the wall of China must have been meant But these questibhi, 
into which our hankering after the truth is continually leading us, arc 
not necessary to that other truth of fable* The , wall may or may not W 
a truth historical ; Gog and Magog are a fine^oweying piece of old 
history fabulous. 

In BTIerbelot,* is an account of a Journey of ^Discoyery madeby 
order of a caliph of the house of the Abbasides, to inquire into feii 
structure. With the exception of a story of a mermaid, which we have 
transferred to its "proper place, Warton givcSja better account in his 
“ History of English Poetry t*” We have taken the best circumstances 
from both, and proceed to lay the result before the reader. 

About the year 808, the caliph A1 Amin, having heard wonderful 
reports concerning this wall or barrier, sent his interpreter Salem? with 
an escort of fifty men, to view it. Salam took the route of Nouschirvan, 
or Northern Media, in which Filan-Sch&h reigned at tbat mre, From 
Nouschirvan Ije passed into the territory of the Alani, and thence into 
the district of the lord of the marches, who dwelt in the city of Derheut, 
and whose title was Lord of the Golden Throne . For the extraordinary 
fish which he caught in company with their ruler,, see the article which 
lately appeared in t this Magazine upon ih Sirens and Mermaids.” 

^TfeLord of the Golden Throne furnished our travellers, \^h guide# 
to* conduct them farther north, into which quarter, having marcbe.d 
twenty-six days, they arrived at a land which emitted a fearful odour. 
They beheld as, tbey^eiit many cities destroyed Of the Yajouje M&jouje, 
and in six day^arrived at that part of the mountains of Caucasus, in 
which was the strong hold, enclosing those captives of Dhbulkarnein,* 
They saw the 4ops of the fortress long before they reached it. On 
coming up, it wa& found to consist partly of iron and partly of t* jpj; 
mountain, in &n opening in which stood the gate, of 
This gate was supported by vast buttresses % and had an irchl; 
with turret# of the same metal, reaching to the top of the moun^l^yl^ 
which was too'iiigh to be seen. The valves, lintel^ thrhsboldif|pmi^® 
key, were all of proportionate magnitude. Tbe vgoyernor fit 
pl aces i n the neighborhood comes to this castle qficfi every, week, v$fe 
aix/escort o#tcn men all mounted on horseback, and striking it three 
time# with a great hammer, lays his car to the door and listen#. ■ 
murmuring noise comes from within, which is the noise of the Yajonjc- 
^ was told, that they often appeared on the battlement^ 

pydiOi "tiojt fancy, reader, that you take a journey to that awful place, 
fnpi xhat after waiting there a long time you behold some of fche%l Coking 
ifap— huge* black-headed giants, looking down upon you wife n 
ab^^' and making, you hold your breath ? ^ 

Aii. “ Jagionge e#•$i^$io»ge, ,, tom. iii. p. 270. r , 
f Vol. i. Dissertation I. (Quoted by Weber in fee note# to his Metrics! 
Romances, voh iii. p. 325.) v * ■ 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM *THK GREEK ANTHOLOGY.* 
3y Leigh Hunt. 


On a Fen . 

A reed tfas I my thin and fruitless shape 
No fig put forth, no apple, not a grape : 

When, lo ! one took me, polish’d me, gate bps 
Of slender point, and made me take small sips 
Of some strange, black, and Heliconian wine ; 
Since when, as though I were a thing divine, 
Drink puts all speech in this dutpb mouth of mine. 


On the Tomb of Too Brothers . 

Pnulus and Latous, brothers. 
Thought no lot like one another’s . 
Common was the life they led, 
Common is their last, low bed : 

For they eould not rest apart ; 
They must needs together start 
For the race which all must run. 
O, sweet pair ! with hearts in one, 
In a tomb like yours wo dress # 
An altar to ono-mmdodness. 


‘htpid swallowed / 

A PARAPHRASIS. 

* 

T’other day as 1 was twining 
Hoses, for a crown to dme in, 

"What, of all things, ’midst the heap, 
Should*! light on, fast asleep, 

But the little desperate elf, 

The tiny traitor, Love himself ! 

By the wings 1 pinch’d him up 
Like a bee, and m a clip * 

Of my wine 1 plunged and sank him ; 

And what d’ye think I dul?-^-I drank him. 
Faith, I thought him dead. Not he J 
There he lives witty tenfold glee ; 

And now this moment^witty his wings 
I feel him tickling my heartstrings. 
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PRECEPTS AND PRACTICE. 

THE LITTLE MAK. 

It is an admitted axiom that the romance of real life is more roman* 
tic than that of fiction, and it is also allowed that the distance between 
the sublime and the ridiculous is excessively small. 

1 n order to illustrate both these positions, I have abridged the follow- 
ing case from the original report of M. Gayot de Pitival, the Advo- 
cate, published in his collection in the year 1740. I have never met 
with a translation of it, but it seems quite worthy of attention* 

It appears that in the year 1733, the Sieur Thomassin, canon of the 
Cathedral of Verdun, departed this transitory life, leaving the vacant 
can omy at the disposal of the Sieur Houvet, whose turn as canon it 
was to nominate a successor to the vacant stall. 

The lluuvets, like the Whigs of the present day, had an instinctive 
desire to provide for their relations in the best possible manner, and the 
old pnest thought that whatever humble meiit might deserve or demand, 
his own flesh and blood were first to be looked after; and, accordingly, 
on the 1 1 tli duy of the aforesaid month of September, the Sieur Houvct 
nominated his nephew, M. Duret, to the dignity. 

The moment the chapter heaul of the appointment*, a general feeling 
of alai m Mind indignation filled their else tranquil breasts. M. Dmet 
was an amiable man — his character was unblemished, his manners 
were amiable, his life was irreproachable. Ife might not perhaps have 
had a regular collegiate education, and, in point of fact, he had; been 
apprenticed to a button-maker — but neither of these circumstances 
weighed with the chapter — who, nevertheless, determined not to re- 
ceive him amongst them. 

The Sieur Houvct, naturally mortified and surprised at this proceed- 
ing, was most anxious to learn the ggounds of such cxtraordinaiy con- 
duct towards his irreproachable relation, and w r as accordingly informed by 
the rovciend and v^erable body tbatM. Duret might he amiable, pious, 
learned, and excellSt in all moral and mental points, but that they 
hud unanimously agreed that he was too little to*be a canon of the 
chapter of Verdun. * 

This announcement still more astonished the Sieur Houvct, who 
attempted to show that, however objectionable his nephew’s diminu- 
tiveness might be in a company of grenadiers, it could have nothing to 
do with his qualifications for a chapter of canons, which might be 
considered, if they pleased, a sort of spiritual militia, in whom the 
qualities of the mind were certainly more to be considered than the 
appearance of the body. 

The mhonstiances of the Sieur Houvet, however, weu* made in vain. 
lj|he chapter addressed lctteis Jo the Archbishop of Paris, who had or- 
dained the Sieur Duret, and also to their own bishop, entreating that 
they might be spared the disgrace of having so little a man as the in- 
tended canon associated with them. The Sieur Bourck thought it 
would be better to let the stall lapse to the crown than sanction the 
appointment. To this the King consented, and granted the Sieur 
Bourck presentation, and hence arose the cause which was tried, 
and which M. Gayot de Pitival has reported. The bishops dissented 
from the course the chapter had pursued. The lawyers whom they 



consulted were equdly diBi«iciiued to agree with their clients ; never- 
theless the chapf^^''T^l94^0‘try the ease, and ascertain whether 
a little man ought W ofcglit not to be a canon of Verdun. 

All this seems So incredibly ridiculous, that one cannot record a 
much stronger example of the romance-— or rather the absurdity of real 
life.-rlt is however truth. The cause came on, and its discussion 
occupied several days. M, Auhry, who was retained on the part of the 
chapter, stated that the choice of M. Buret had equally surprised and 
shocked the learned body whom he had the honour to represent ; that 
the Sieur Houvet, who had been forty-three years a member of the chap- 
ter, ought to have known the principles and discipline of the body of 
which he was a component part ; that his nephew had not completed 
his studies ; — and that he was always so averse from learning anything, 
that his uncle had apprenticed* him to a button-maker in Paris, when; 
he had been at work for three years. But, setting all these matters 
aside, he was of such a diminutive figure that his appearance in the 
cathedral at Verdun would be a disgrace and an abomination. 

M. Aubry then putin the declaration of the chapter, which contained 
a statement of their conviction that M. Buret was too little to perform 
the duties of his sacred office with decency — that the nomination would 
deeply injure them, — that they had, upon a former occasion, rejected a 
nominee upon the same ground, and that a very little man of high cha- 
racter had, on account of his low stature, been excluded by the chapter 
of Toul, and their rejection had been confirmed. 

M. Aubry supported this declaration by quoting from the 21st chapter 
of Leviticus, where may be found the divine authority itself for prohi- 
biting certain persons frqa| exercising the ministerial functions; m 
which, amongst other ditfSijiraUfic being “a dwarf” is one. 

And, furthermore, the learned counsel showed that the chapter of Ver- 
dun had invariably acted upon the Levitfcal law in all their previous 
proceedings. * 

M. Aubry showed that, on the 8tli of April, 1432, a candidate for a 
canonry was refused, on account of inability to pe^prm the duties ; and 
in the same year the chapter had refused to adnm a barber, who had 
no pretension whatever to learning. Why then should g, button-maker 
be preferred after such a precedent? M. Aubry, however, admitted 
that a little cock-eyed, bandy-legged fellow of the name of T aid iff, had 
been admitted — but, to the honour of the chapter of Verdun and its 
zeal for the church* he had, iu consideration thereof, to contribute 
largely to its funds, seeing he was rich, and he paid off mortgages 
^r the church and got valuable effects of theirs, out of pawn. Thus, 
although M. Aubry did not dwell longer than , necessary upon the obli- 
gations imposed upon the candidate, M. Gayot says, “ It seems to me 
that then, as now, gold hid a heap of deformities, as charity cove^efh a 
multitude of sins.” * i* # 

Jean Latey, M. Aubry said, named as canon coadjutor by the Pope 
himself, was refused by the chapter of Verdun, on the 23rd of January, 
HID, because he was larne of both kgs. It is true that when the Illus- 
trious and Holy Infallible insisted that Latey should be installed — u nolus 
bolus,” as the Dutch innkeeper said, whether they would or no, the 
refined chapter of Verdun admitted him— but they coquetted*about it 
until the 15th of May, 1*711, and then would not hatfe had him at any 
price, only that at that period the refined chapter of Verdun had not the 
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happiness to be under the domination, ^ had not snlScient 

influence to maintain itself against of 

As if any Popish chapter had ? ,v ' / ‘ 

M. Aubry proceeded to prove by precedents, 1 that at Metz and Treves 
thy same discipline existed— that at Toul a very lame, sinuously-formed 
priest, of the name of Domangin, having got — by some trickery— a dis- 
pensation to hold preferment in all collegiate and Cathedral churches, 
probably as We say/*** unsight, unseen/ 5 — was stopped in his attempts 
to •stall himself in the cathedral of Toul ; the Chapter having, on the 
7th, of May, 1658, obtained in the Parliament of Paris a sentence of 
ejection from his prebend, and canonry under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances. ' * 

The learned counsel proceeded to show that the extreme delicacy of the 
chapter of Verdu% upon this particular point was not confined to the ad- 
mission of canons or prebendaries, but extended even to the chaplains ; 
and contended that this punctiliousness of attention to the Lovitical law 
was not peculiar to the chapter of .Verdun, but was equally/ observed 
and attended to by every chapter in the ecclesiastical province $£ Treves. 
IJe felt assured that the Court would not # decide against what xrmsl be 
considered a devout adhesion to the text of Scripture, which had for i fys 
object nothing but to render more decent and more impressive the cele- 
bration of divine service in so fine a cathedral, and which adhesion to the 
Levitie&l law had already been sanctioned by the Parliament i$$$l;c case 
of the chapter of Toul. * 

*‘ Will any one say/ 5 said M. Aubry, “ that the Rieur Duret has no 
de$fp$ty of person which incapacitates him from the occupancy of the 
ci&niwy of Verdun? One glance will decide that question; and notj 
only takes to 

deformity, < if f there Remain' Wj^#ubt upon the mind of the cSuMih let; 

name some medical man to visit him in the presence of 
canons of Verdun, and they will soon find out the dcdbri^ties^ wiubn'he/ ‘ 
endeavours noW to hide with his priestly robe; but which were per- 
fectly evident to every boil y while the height of his ambition was; at- « 
tained by being the limping ’prentice of a button -maker. 55 

It was soon evident, notwithstanding the zeal of M. Aubry, sup- 
ported as it was by his talent, that the cause he had in hand was'# bad 
one. ’ In fact his case very much resembled M. Duret’s in one respect , m 
for M. Aubjy could not conceal its weakness— even by covering it with 
his long robe. So true is it, that upon certain matters, weals in them- 
selves, ail the powers of art and eloquence are unavailing. 

After this address of M. Aubry, the Sieur Duret put forth a reply. 
As no advocate’s name appears to it, we arc to presume it was hit'.* 
own, although written in the third person. 

TMa reply sets forth that INI. Duret is a little man— ^ very little 
man ; ' but that littleness i& not deformity — tUat^little as he is, he is not 
a dwarf— that lie has no fault in his face — no “ flat nose’^nd fault in 
his legs,, and that he is neither “broken-handed nor broken-footed 
nor, indeed, anything else Levitically proscribed. ! - 

Besides, says the reply, if M, Duret were in any shape " or' manner 
disqualified from the sacred offices of the ministry, why did the Arch- ' 
bishop of Paris ordau^him ? — if lie is worthy to be a pri&t blit of a 
chapter, it is per^b^|pbar that he is equally worthy ft be a priest in 
Ocf.— von, xLVp^wo^c. ' o 




a chapter ; and fc * { Verdun 

gi^wid in such, & r$Mm hu> a ofctaste, iu 

order to set aside the judgment of an archbishop L 

Gibert, in his * Ecclesiastical Institutions, 5 p. 204, says, as have all 
the authorities whom he quotes, u that the bishop alqpe is to judge of 
the excluding disqualifications of a candidate loir holy orders* He, is 
also to examine him as to his classical and theological attainments, and 
if he find him a fitting subject fora dispensation be grants it, either by 
ordaining him at once, or conferring upon him some letter for f#ure 
Ordination, even to persons whom the bishop sees and Of course know 8 
to be physically disqualified; hence comes the opinion that thewe dis- 
qualifications no longer render ordination* irregular — but this is an 
error.” 

It is quite clear by this passage that the question <$ what is or is not 
a dispensable deformity is in the breast of the Ordinary-- But Gihcil 
says again, at p. 224, “ There are several deformities which the bishop 
*has the power of overlooking, such as those which concern the legs 
and feetr— if the. legs are too little for the body and unable to support 
it — one lunger than the oth<*, or, as the Irishman would put if* 0ne Jpg 
shorter, than the. other — feet turned in, and many other sitmlarwjjBgs, 
are all at the disposal of the prelate and canonries are amongst the 
benefices (j>. 203) for which the bishop is able to grant his dispensa- 
tion.” — These authorities are surely sufficient to prove tlnit ,%$&4\tbp 
Sieur Duret, button-maker or not, had been presented for ovdi&ation’to 
the bishop, and that the bishop had ordained him, little as l^yas* M*. 
Duret had a perfect right to the. stabmfhe cathedral of yjj^un, to 
which his kind and fatherly uncle had, promoted him. : * 

In addition to ftU this, littTe Duret W0pt before the council, m order 
that they might whether he was big enough to fi%t^ stall, or 
too little to do his f The council decided that he was m beauty, 
but that he r^ght. do well enough for what he proposed himself, and 
although not an Apollo to look at, might, by disclaiming any pretension* 
, to the figure of a heathen divinity, do remarkably well as a Christian 
divine. ^ 

But to their great objection the chapter still adhered, — that however 
pious and well disposed, and by no means deformed, b$ might he, still 
*he was too little to do the duties attached to the eauos^J?} with decency. 
Roscommon says — 

“ Want of decency is want of sense/ 5 * - 

qnd so seemed to think the chapter of Verdun, for, because M. Duret 
was so small as not , to be able to do his duty with decency, they attacked 
his, proficiency, and denounced him as a button-maker, not three parts 
bred to the Church. Duret has them, there—* he says, the ^rvjce of tfie 
alttif and chair belongs to the canons, to the entire exclusion of the 
subaltern clergy ; but, lays he, the duties belong to us cations collect 
ively, not t#any particular individual canon alone; and then he goes on 
not only to point out the different duties which he may and nntft be called 
upon to perform, and produces a statute which ordains, that if there be 
any part of the service y?hkh'& canon dannot perform witliaont 
scandal or laughter# on infirmity, be m$y perform such 

part of the service out m the highest 

degree favourable to deformed ©anons i and the ^wi^jpe of which pro- 
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viso, alone, and of itself, determines the eHgibilit^ of snob persons for 
that particular office — the fiat of exclusion being final and fetal duly to 
those who are altogether incapacitated from celebrating the holy mysteries 
of the Roman Catholic religion, either privately or publicly. * 

The memo^H goes on to state, that, as assistance at the divine 
office constitutes the chiefest part of the duty of a canon, the essence of 
hi&tstate, and the form of his profession, he who is able to fulfil tlfat 
duty cannot be regarded as incapable of performing those functions even 
if he were in competent to the performance of any Others ; and after 
detailing the constitution of the clerical body, claims for M. Durct the 
option of performing certain parts of the service, or of having them per- 
formed — those which the chapter assert he is too little to perform de- * 
cenily — b$ T any of his canonical brethren. 

M. (feyot observes that, with the natural yet reprehensible disposition 
of idle, thoughtless persons to laugh at things which good and wise men 
hold most sacred, it would be extremely dangerous to fill twelve stalls 
of a cathedral with a dozen blind, squinting, crooked, lame, or limping 
functionaries; but nevertheless; says M. Duret, such things have been 
in the chapter of Verdun itself. Old M. Pierre was a canon, and Ac 
could not walk without crutches ; he was permitted to sit in the choir 
without his robes ; he was ordained sub'deacon and deacon before the 
eyes of this sensitive chapter, and no objection was made to him.. 

As to the charge of his not having completed his studies, or having 
quitted them entirely to pursue a trade, M. JDuret denies *it, and he 
declares himself to have always possessed a mind* and feelings much 
above buttons — that he quitted college because he had been appointed 
to keep clean the sacramental vessels, and other utensils of the altar, in 
Ibis very church of Verdun — and that, although he left that particular 
college, lie did not abandon his studios, but merely changed his masters. 

The reply, in conclusion, says, that with regard to the declaration 
that the admission of M. Duvet, o;i account of his diminuti venose, 
wquld be Injurious to the chapter, not according to its constitution, but 
in violation of its holy decrees-— if such be thp case, the chapter must 
place all its future hope .of, eminence in the height and symmetry of its 
members. “ Whence/* says l)uret, <f comes the point of discipline 
which directs that candidates should be measured as liorscs are?” 
Much as our modern political cry may have been abused, these worthies 
of Verdun certainly seem to have anticipated us in the support of 
(C measures, not men.” The honour and character of other churches 
do not depend upon the gracefulness of the canons — why Verdun ? 
Neither was filial) chosen for his good figure, nor Zaccheus rejected for 
his bad one; and, exclaims M. Du ret, c< How many illustrious bishops 
ami priests have done honour to our church and our fajth who were no 
beauties !” •' Monsieur de Talleyrand was not born when this case Was 
argued, or his Highness would have afforded M. Durct a splendid 
addition to his list" of ornaments to religion who laboured under the 
suspicion of not being perfectly beautiful. 

But, says M. Duvet, “ I know what it is ; it is not becadie I am 
little or lame that these magnificent grenadiers the churcVmilitnnt 
object to me. — -No ! it is because l have been apprenticed to a button-* 
maker. And why ? Is there anything derogatory or . disgraceful in 
making buttons ? * Amongst thole who enter the Chutfel^ are there not 
i" o 2 
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many men from the army, tie bar 
they have never shed human Mood, or 
such as actors or buffoons, and others specially named by law— and who 
reproaches them, ? ' * * 

“ Is a soldier Who has never shed blood, bett# than^uttoft-maker ? 
—is a briefless, brainless barrister better thah a button-maker ?*— is a 
painter, who has been only successful in oil when making a salad, better 
than a button-maker? No !— I deny the fact; besides, when was it 
overheard that to have learned an honest trade before admission into the 
Church was a crime ? or that having received orders from laymen at one 
time was to prevent a man taking orders from a bishop at another ? If, 
indeed, the chapter of Verdun could be exclusively composed of nobility 
as some chapters constitutionally are, that might be a good and sufficient 
reason for denying admission to a plebeian, or a gentleman who had sunk 
in the world so far as to have become a tradesman. 

“ On the contrary, the very laws which have excluded the professors 
of certain ‘'infamous and disgraceful callings have expressly set forth 
those which may be admitted ; and far from reproaching the clergy with 
having exercised any honest trade before ordination, M. dTTericourt, in 
his ‘ Analysis of the Decree of Gratian,’ says, at page 22 — c It was held 
in other days highly desirable that the clergy, paying every proper at- 
tention to their duties, should, in order to procure the means of support- 
ing themselves, and increase their power of distributing alms, betake 
themselves *to the exercise of some honest trade, or to the cultivation of 
the earth/ ” 

This statement of the worthy Benedictine, who spent four-and- 
twenty years upon his work, is strengthened by the words of St. Patil, 
in addressing both the Thessulonians and the Ephesians ; and in the 
same spirit is couched the decree of the Council of Carthage, which 
says, canon 5, “ Clericus^quantumlibet Dei verbo eruditus, artificio 
victum quseratr^-However able the priest may be in spiritual labour, 
he may gain ,)fls bread by the work of his hands/’ An# the 52d 
canon of the same decree says,* “ Clericus victum et vestitum ar~ 
tificio vel agricjultura absque officii^ sui vdetrimento "purct — The priest 
may gain his foot? and clothing by the work of his hands or agricul- 
ture, without permitting them to interfere with his ministerial duties/’ 
The Council of Chaicedon held similar doctrines ; and the principle has 
been acted upon for ages. The ecclesiastical historians furnish many 
instances of bishops and other ministers of the Church, who have ap- 
plied themselves to different trades, St, Augustine has left a treatise, 
“ De OperS, Manuum quotidiana,” for the use of his priests. St, Benoit 
has ordained it for his monks, as one pf his most essential ruffes;* and 
St. Thomas praises and authorizes thesame practice. ,i 

u Upon this ground,” says Duret, u the chapter carmot me out. 
If, since the time of these Councils, the priesthood have been forbidden 
to trade, that does not touch me , — that prohibition cannot affect those 
who left off trade before they were ordained/’ * 

Had M. Duret possessed the advantage of a knowledges of that beau- 
tiful Principality wluah forms so bright a jewel in the British efMtii he 
might, at the period of the trial of iris case, have .cited the Cambrian 
clergy, of small incomes, as having increased their worldly goods, not by 
trade or agriculture, but. by playing the Addle at rural dances. This 


exercised any talmbufe galling, 
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sounds strange to f < ears polite,” and there is nonsuch anomaly to be 
fwtui existing at present. However, \f t)r, Johnson is to be taken as 
an authority, the Welsh parson’s calling is infinitely superior to either 
ilmt of the ploughman or the button-maker. ** There is nothing,” says 
the lexicographic leviathan, t( in which the powe^ of art is shown so 
much as in playing on the fiddle. In all other things, we can do some- 
thing at first. Any man w ill forge a bar of iron, if you give him a 
lmnuner — not so well ns a smith, hut tolerably : a man will saw a piece 
of wood, and make a box, though a clumsy one; but give him a nddle 
and a fiddlestick, and he can do nothing.” 

It is clear that, upon this point, there have existed differences of opi- 
nion, “ Can you play the fiddle?” said Frederic the -Great to one of his 
Mildicrs. “ I never tried", Highness,” answered the man, touching his 
cap. Another proof of innocence upon the theory and practice of stringed 
hnlruments occurred once at Godnlming, in Surrey. A saRor, on the 
top of a Pfttsinouth coach, saw, sitting near the window of a respect- 
aide-looking house, an elderly gentleman playing the violoncello. The 
nitric of the wheels over the stony pavement entirely drowned the sounds 
which the respectable performer elicited, and the sailor only beheld the 
operation, without hearing the effect it produced. Three years after- 
wards, returning to London, after being again paid off, he again passed 
through Godulmitig, and again beheld the elderly gentleman, now grown 
a little qjder, in fyis accustomed place, playing as before. ct Hang me!” 

( says the sailor to a companion; “ but there he is : why, to my certain 
knowledge lie has been sawing and sawing at that old thing for the last 
three yeais, and arn’t got through it yet!” 

This digression aud joke should be apologized for — the one on account 
of its length, and the other on account of its antiquity. However, after 
expressing our conviction that, amongst the clergy of Wales, there exist 
no Fiddle D.D.’b at present, wc will return to our u little man?” and his 
claims upon the chapter of Verdun, who still stuck to their objections 
lo his poison, and not to his button-making, as fatal to his admission 
amongst them. 

Out of tins arose another point. The chapter having refused to admit 
TV}. Dmet, the King had been induced to nominate another person — the 
Mall having, by that refusal, lapsed to the ciown. It was, however, 
contended, that if M, Thomassiu, the late canon, Had died in Juno, the 
King could have named his successor, inasmuch as June was one of the 
months during which the patronage of the cathedra} was in the King, as 
Otdiuaiy ; but as M. ThodMaia died in September, the vacancy which 
was caused in June, by The refusal of the chapter to admit M. Du ret, 
did not give the King the right of presentation, inasmuch as the stall 
was not twice vacated by the refusal of the chapter; on the contrary, 
it remained unoccupied, and would so remain, until the decision of tne 
case ; and therefore, whether M, Duret were eventually admitted or re- 
jected, tin appointment was still in M. Houvct, in ^hose month of 
patronage M. Thomassin died. 

This was the argument of M. le Paige, who was retained, for the 
ISieur 11 ouvet, and who tieated the refusal of the chapter with* perfect 
ridicule — and ridicule, well placed, is » formidable weapon, h gratifies 
every man to laugh at another ; and when this inclination is gratified 

4 
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in the support of truth aiid reason, all the world* except its particular 
objects themselves, are delighted. , 

“ If one did not know,” said M. le Paige, c< what was really l^id lo 
the charge of M. Durct, what should we imagine ? Such agitation in 
the chapter— -so many consultations and tleliherations~letteis-missfve 
to the prelates-— appeals to the King — deputations to Paris ! What do 
not such alarms, such rumours, such activity, seem to announce! 

“ Should not we think that religion itself lmd been attacked ? — that 
not only the chapter of Verdun, but the church universal throughout 
the woi Id, had been dishonoured. And that all the cathedrals of Europe 
had become objects of contempt, and subjects of abuse, by the nomina- 
tion of M. Durct ?' Would anybody imagine that all this commotion, 
ail those troubles, all this excitement, have been occasioned because M. 
Duret happen to he a tittle won ? 

‘Sill tlrese pioeeedings— the disgrace with which tin ee dioceses are 
at this moment threatened— arc ascribable to the Mngle that M. 
Houvut has appointed a priest to a stall in his catlu dr.il who is not lull 
enough to please the chapter \ ITornhle att<*n»pt ujimi the dignity n^rl 
character of the other canons! — an attempt denounced by thereveiend 
body and their statutes on the 13th of Aiiuaiy,— a denunciation which, 
to be serums, I shall foithwith ptoceed to ovci throw.” 

M. le Paige then proceeded to argue that the' ordonnnnci * contained 
in the Book of Leviticus weie made only for the Jews, ami that it wa« 
perfectly absurd' that Christians, seventeen hundred years aflci the de- 
struction of the synagogue, should appeal to them in legulating the con- 
duct of their clnuchcs, even in the iace of St. Paul’s Kpistles to the 
Haiatians and to the Romans against those who peanut ted the use o! 
any Judaic ceremony. 

The chapter of Verdun demanded, as a right, to cause candidates foi 
admission to he inspected b\ physicians and surgeons- a demand winch 
it was left for themselves to make public in open couit M le Paige 
said he did not envy them the possession of their power, nor did be 
appreciate their delicate attention to the personal appeal ance of their 
icvei end brethren; and if they propose^ according to their declination, 
to abide by the disqualifications decieed by the Jewish dorlois, he 
thought the chuptei would seldom he full, inasmuch as any one, of two 
hundred and hut) -two defomiities named and exptessed by them, would 
exclude the minister horn the altar. In the nose alone, six faults are 
declined, which debar the candidate from the priesthood — “ And these 
perfect creatures,” saicHVl. le Paige, “ are tne’cauons wduch this chapter 
insist upon having amongst them.” * 

What, according to Sozomcnus (Hist, hook 6, chap. \xx.), did a 
bishop of the fbuith century say upon this point? — u lime lex in nsu 
sit apud J udmos : rnihi autem si vcl truncatis narihus udduxerlife* qui 
sit bonis moribus, cum ordinabo”*' — Although this law was in use 
amongst the Jenvs, if you wall bring me a man of ii reproach able man- 
ners tor ordination, I vyill ordain him whether he has a nose or not. 

Upon the highest authority, we are directed not to pay attention to 
personal defects in candidates for holy orders, but to their lives and 
morals; and in the 16th and 17th caibns of Vanespcn, pan 2, tit. 10, 

* Sywdtca apud Otkan . A pal, p, 728. 



** Pe Iiregularitate^: ■ it is said* that if blind men* or deaf or dumb, are 
excluded from thfe ministry, it is not because of their bodily imperfec- 
tions, but because their bodily imperfections render them incapable of 
performing the duties of the priesthood. 

f n the live first centuries, the loss of an eye was reckoned a deformity, 
although, towards the beginning of the sixth, it was set down as an isx* 
elusion. In *the “ Historia Lausaica,” we^fipd that a recluse, who 
desired not to Itecome a bishop, cut off one of his ears in order to dis- 
qualify himself ; # but he failed in his purpose: for it was not judged to 
incapacitate him. On the other hand, Jet it be recollected with what 
eagerness those men were raised to episcopacy who bore upon their per- 
sons the marks of persecution ! What can be stronger upon this point 
than the rcproacto of Potamo to Eusebius of Cmsarflea, that he had 
preserved both his eyes during his persecution ? Or what more savagely 
heroic than the conduct of Paplmuceus and Maximus, who indignantly 
quitted the Council of Tyre, because it was not composed of bishops who 
had not lost an eye each ? They gloried in the deformity ; and Eusehius 
of Caisarma could not endure the shame of not being so distinguished. — 
Such were the spirit and conduct of the Church in the earlier and glo- 
rious ages, now never to be recalled ! 

After a lengthened display of wit and learning on the part of M. le 
Paige, in which he distinctly and elaborately explained the constitution 
of the Church, and defined the different duties of its various members, * 
ho proceeded to insist upon the admissibility of any man, however 
little, inasmuch as there was not one word in any of the canons setting 
forth the requisite height of a priest. It was true, the Athenians were 
rather particular as to the good looks of those who were to make the 
san ilieeg. The handsomer and larger men presented the victim to the 
Gods — the next in size carried the weapons — andjhc third and smallest 
carried the incense. But it was the pride of Christianity to abolish all 
such follies, and demonstrate to the world, by the choice of its ministers, 
that true religion is spiritual, and accounts nothing great but that which 
is good*. 

if the numerous authorities which* he quoted were to be believed — as 
who should doubt them? — St. Paul himself would not have been admis- 
sible into the chapter of Verdun. St. Martin de Tours was as little a 
man as M. Duret ; Denis the little, to whom th& Church is indebted 
for the first complete collection of flic laws of the Universal Church* 
although not a canon of Verdun, was one of the most eminent abbt J s 
of his day, deserving a pre-eminenfe above the bishops, and even some 
of the popes themselves. 

M. le Paige proceeded then to observe, that if a certain height were 
considered necessary for a canon, the canon of a cathedral must be so 
many inches taller than a collegiate, and so on ; but, at all events, 
with regard to M. Duret, the archbishon evidently considered him tali 
enough for a priest, or he Would not,ha% ordamea him. 

“ But,’ 5 said M. le Paige, M, Duret was a button-maker. To quit 

* Under Tiberius there was much discontent exhibited, because an ugly, ill- 
made priest had been appointed to. the Temple of Augustus. The Persians would not 
obey an ill-looking prince ; and the Lacedemonians, according to Plutarch, deposed 
one of their kings for having married a little wife, because they said they wanted 
to have kings, not extracts — diminutives of kings. 
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the counter for the chapto^hnuse^what feeling^an bbt must be 
shocked at the contrast ?” M. le Paige then quolpt the authorities to 
which we have already referred, and others which wO omit. Was a 
button-maker less respectable than a fisherman — yet have we hot on 
record the name of a fisherman who quitted his nets to dll the pontifical 
chtyir? Was a button-maker worse than a tent-maker? Who was St* 
Alexander, but a man who passed from the dust of a cdhl-shed to the 
fragrant fumes of the censer, and exchanged his sack#>r the pontifical 
habit ? And who was St. Eloy, the glory of the Church of Noyon, 
hut a goldsmith ? * 

M. le Paige concluded a long and learned speech by remarking, 
that in order to impress the minds of Jhe judges with the excessive 
dimimitivcness of M. Durct, the chapter had deputedtfwo of their tallest 
and largest members to attend the proceedings. 

M. Cochin, who followed M. le Paige, cited the application made of 
the text of Leviticus by Pope Gregory the First, who, instead of adopt- 
ing it literally, rendered it metaphorically, and acted upon it in that 
sense. 

“ He is blind,” said the Pope , ** whose mind is not enlightened with 
the light of sublime contemplation. 

Ci He is lame, who knows whither he should go, but who, from the 
weakness of his miud, ib unable to follow the path of a perfect life which 
4 is open to him. 

“ He that is said to have a short nose, is one who has not the power 
of exercising a judicious discretion, 

“ lie that is said to have a long and crooked nose, is one who is too 
cunning and disingenuous. 

“ He that is deformed, is he whose solicitude for human advantages 
keeps his mind bent upon worldly things, which prevents his turning 
his eyes to Heaven.# * > 

“ Whoever is under the yoke of any of these vices is incapacitated 
from administering the Sacrament ; for how shall they hope to expiate 
the sins of others, who are groaning unde* the weight of their own ?” 

“ Thus,” said M. le Cochin, “ w# see that the discipline of the church 
is conformable with that of Leviticus, only spiritually.” 

With regard to M. Duret, if the chapter of Verdun considered 
him, to use their oj\n phrase, a indecently little,” be ought to have 
recollected that the chapter of Clermont rejected tlicir Bishop because 
he wore a large beard. 

William Duprat, son of the Chaifccllor Duprat, Bishop of Clermont, 
who was present at the Council of Trent, and built the Jesuits’ College 
in Paris, had the most beautiful beard that ever wa#seen. Having 
presented himself at her cathedral on Easter Sunday, he found the gate 
of the choir closed against him. Three canops/ of whom one 1 was 
the dean, and another a chorister, attended the prelate on his entrance. 
The dean held in his hands % pair of scissors and a razor, which, 
as soon as he saw the Bishop, he field up. The canon, who was not a 
dignitary, carried the book of statutes of the chapter, leaving it open at 
the place where it wus written that he must be shaved before lie could 
enter the choir — 41 Barbis rasis.” On the other side came the chorister, 
hfrldiug a small candle in his hand in order to throw a light upon the 
words j at the same time chaunting at the top of his voice, “ Barbis rasis, 
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{Utvemidiss-^-Barbis mis and as 

scissors in hand, to$|egm the 1 desired ex&rp&iion, the Biahop, iptrnif « 
for the fate of his befi®ful crinosity, .represented th&t Easter wastoog#d 
a feast to be sullied by such an operation. The Bean was obdurate, and 
resolved to have the Bishop but not the beard, when Duprat, feeling 
dread fitly excited, cried out, “Mr, Dean, spare in y beard, and I will 
give up my bishopric .’ 9 

This compromise had its effect, and Duprat set off, post haste, to his 
house at Beauregard, about six miles from Clermont, where he not long 
after died ; having however sworn never to visit Clermont again# Prom 
*this occurrence comes the proverb, “ Offichjp propter barbiftcium.” # 

There is another fact connected with clerical beards on record, which 
ought ta be given here. 

Tfie custom of shaving amongsW the clergy'— we do not mean that close* 
shaving which the anti-tithe faction in these days attribute to them 
lint the personal shaving of themselves naturally renders a long-bearded 
priest an object of considerable curiosity. A curate who had a prodi- 
giously beautiful beard was, as is the case with such people, as much de- 
voted to it as a fond father is to his heir apparent. The Bishop who, un- 
like Duprat, was an anti-barbist, told him tha^he could not allow him to 
carry about his favourite bird*s-ncst under his chin, for that it created 
very odd sensations in many of hie congregation, and besides was very 
unseemly ; but no* — in this case the curate was ai obstinate as the Bishoff 
in the other, and shave he would ?iQt ; whereupon the Bishop sent him 
a lettrp cle cachet , banishing him from his cure. But in copying this 
formidable document, the clerk either accidentally or purposely omitted 
to state the place to which he -was to be banished, whereupon the cure 
(a Sidney Smyth of his time, probably) filled up the blank witli the 
word “ Versailles ,’ 9 to which lie immediately repaired, beard and, all. 
ile took care to throw himself in the way of the King— the brilliant 
Louis Quatorze — who was so much astonished by the prolific beauty of 
the splendid appendage, that heMlesired to know who its fortunate 
nwfler was. The curd had an audience of the King, to whonf he gave 
the history of his disgrace and its cause. Louis Quatorze ridiculed the 
prejudice of the Bishop, and commanded that the cure should return to 
his cure bearded “ like the pard 99 as he was, and despite of the Prelate. 

As for a standftrd whereby to judge beauty, there ^an be no such thing 
so long as tastes luckily say— 

« Everything ’» a matter of opinion. 

Some love an apple —some an inion." 

The Blacks have so high an idea of their own beauty that they paint 
the devil white; and any man who*has been in Lisbon within the last 
few years, may have seen, for a few days, preceding the anniversary of 
the Festival of Nossa Senora d’Atalaya, the brotherhood of negroes col- 
lecting supplies for the occasion, ^ # . . V ! , 

An extremely agreeable contemporary, rejoicing m the initials, dir 
whatever they* are, A. P. D. Q-, tells us*, that Upon this occasion the 
images of the Saviour and the Virgin, are black; as indeofca clcyer 
plate affixed, Exhibits. “ This,” says the writer, « k easily accounted 
for. The same feeling which induces Europeans to attaeh ideas yf 
superiority ami advantage to those of their own colour, operates witli 
negroes in favour of theirs ; so that not only they cadnoit ^ersuade them**? 
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selves that the Deity whujd ejpdeieend to assume anywimy ira mu 
that of a negro, bat tl>ey am ^ly believe that tb^vil il of out colour, 
and represent him accordingly*^* ' ' ife* _ , , 

How different is this feeling from that expressed-hy Dord Brougham, 
the ernineRt writer on Natural Theology, author of Peter Irnnkins a 
betters, and some time Lord High Chancellor of England*, who, m a 
workwritteninhis-best days— now thirty-three years since— on Colonial 
Policy, ttt vol. ii. p. 432, after ridiculing, in his sharpest strain, the non- 
sensical tlieorv of making black apprentices and expecting them to work, 
sats — “ It will be vain to think of securing the privileges of the tiegrq, 
vassal so Iona as the hand of nature Juu distinguished htm from Ins 
Iff TW? sounds almost equal to the blacks; Lord Brougham’s 
vanity as to personal superiority over a well-polished mggfer falls very 
little short of the Portuguese MumbUMy Jum s belief m the blackness 
of Nossa Senora d’Atalaya.’’ ■ 

But to- return to M. Duret; on the 31st of December, 1734, the 
Grand Cotthcii to whom the case was referred declared, ‘ lhat the 
attempt hf the chapter to refuse the admission of M Duret was highly 
blameablfe; that M. Bourc be removed from the stall to winch he had 
been' promoted as a la P4 ed benefice by the Crown; thatM. Dmelbe 
forthwith installed, and that the chapter of Verdun pay all the costs. 

It seems to us that, this case, as wo. said in the outset, is one of con- 
siderable interest, as exhibiting the small means that fnen, resolved upon 
arbitrary proceedings, will employ to carry what they consider their 
important objects. Besides tins, we have an object in consoling, by 
the decision of this cause, aby diminutive Ministers— not of the Church, 
but of the State— who have been admitted into— not the chapter but 
the Cabinet. Suppose the Right Hot*urable Lord John Russell bad 
been obiectedto tov the country on account of lbs dimmutiventss, and 
that -the wonderfully well-loOklng Melbourne, or the exceedingly wcl - 
nreeem-d Palmerston,, had been placed on either sid® of him while 
undergoing the ordeal of an inqujifMie.ther he was of ^sufficient height 
and brea'dth to become Secretary Of State for the Home Department, who 
would have accepted him ? We have now registered a precedent winch 

must set his Lordship at rest.* _ . . . . 

Th vPrecevl which this report of brunch Practice goes to inculcate is 
— Handsome is a* handsome does ;” and it gives us infinite pleasure 
to know that M. Duret the button-maker, and Lord John Russel 
the obiected-to elector for Middlesex, both overcame the disadvantages 
of nature by the strength of their mental claims upon patronage, and thai 
thfe One obtained a stall in the graceful chapter of Verdun, and the othci 
a seat in the moral Cabinet of England, and a comfortoble-^no 
respectable — income in Downing-street into the bargain^ 


. Sketches of Portuguese Life, Manners, Costume, and Character, chap, xvl 

p. 280. 
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In th© detriment of fictitious narrative numberless volume© gre IOs*lM4 
tb© crowd of publication*, and die, “ giving no sign/’ which would h,tW' 
mad© an author# fortune during the war, when literature was lens #er~ 
slocked, ahd enterprise found ot her roads to distinction besides that t§rough 
a bookseller's parlour, v 

If talent l>© thus abundant, genius is about the rarest eprhmodity to to© 
mot with ; and a single grain of originality is more refreshing than that 
standard refresher, water in the desert, or even than Repan punph in an 
august askenttoly. It was therefore with no common plea&re we discovered 
in the first pages of our perusal of “ Violet ” that we had stumbled upon 
something “ quite out %f the Gammon," Most gracious was It to our feelings, 
and of h'ippy Wugurv for the fortunes of the work, to kartt ;||iat the author 
had the taste and the moral courage to take his subject from middle lilh, 
and to dash “ the gentility,” without which no work of fiction can now go 
dowu, with a smart savour of human nature anti human feeling* Jf/tyd ar© 
not much mistaken, the time is near at hand when it will be Ibuudthatth© 
true sources of the humorous and^he pathetic lie, not in thejdfehd^vfil 
waters of refined, polished, and faineant society, but in the troubled ocean 
of an humbler life, in which men are forced to labour, to struggle, to think, 
and to Ieoh in order to obtain their daily morsel* 

The Danseuse, as the name implies, belongs to that description of fiction 
which the Germans have christened a novel of art ; for the Gormans alone 
have thought that the position in life, and the development of intellect and 
of morals of tho children of art, merit a distinct examination } or have ima- 
gined that tho excitable temperament which enables the actor and the mu- 
sician to delight and transport the World, is a modifying cause, in the moral 
complex, worthy the scrutiny of a man of genius. The view which the au- 
thor before us has taken of his subject, though perhaps the least genuine, 
is far from being the least interesting, or important to the welfare of society. 
The point, which he illustrates is the peculiar relation in which amusjmg 
talent stands to' the greats — patrons, as they call themselves, of this »!»©$©© 
of excellence ; aftd, probably, in the whole round of life there fe non© which 
places the heartlessness, worthlessness, and selfishness of the spoiled chil- 
dren of fortune in more salient relief, 

Jn this attempt tho genius of the author is manifested in his having 
bnis'ym' tlie prejudice of Mis reader, by selecting the dancer, rather than the 
singer, for his heroine. It is the misfortune of the danseuse, that the forjfial 
mode of her appeal to the senses of the spectator seems to imply an abandon- 
incut of womanly mSdcsty, such as throws her beyond the pale of civilised 
existence. The common belief of the unobserving multitude in all r^nks is 
that an artiste of this class is, by hej* station, divested of all virtue, and, conse- 
quently, to all claim to respect ; mid it is a noble daring on the part of a no- 
velist to take such a person as a representative of feelings and refinement#, 
winch do honour to the sex, and render tile possessor a fit object for the sym- 
no thy of the virtuous and the elevated. In doing so, he has declared a great 
truth. Generally speaking, it cannot be denied that there is in the profes- 
sion itself something tending to degrade. Independently of the Imputed in- 
decency of an unusual exposure of the person, (which, by*the-bye, is a titere 
submission to the demand of the public,) the employment of so much time 
in the acquirement of a power purely muscular *m us t stand in the way of 
intellectual culture ; while the contempt which mankind have showered on 
the p|pfession has lowered its average morality,and produced an atmosphere 

* Violet ; or, the Danseuse. A Portraiture of Human Passion# mid Character. 
In 2 vols. '-V'/ 
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behind th® scenes highly prejudicial to those habitually exposed to it. J no 
common herd of dancers who Bit up file seep® are indeed little likely to evmeo 
much delicacy of sentiment, or much refinement of praetor ; though#ven 
among these may be found jagrSevering industry, parent endurance ornho 
dls of poverty, aye, and sex® purity into the bargain* When, however, 
the caprice of fortune casts a woman of genius and of id^rul energy into this 
department of art, producing one of those rare creatures who enchant by their 
grace, take the public captive by a faithful portraiture of name and of 

K ion/ it is possible that she should rise altogethe^abovc the peculiarities 
or profession* and that she should be in every particular a* worthy of 
that respect and esteem winch arc denied her, as she is of the admiration and 
adoration (wo might almost say) which she fails not to inspire. When such 
a bein^ia ao placed, or rather misplaced, in life, the wav between .character 
and circumstance is fearful— society cannot produce a contrast more preg- 
nant with high moral, nay even with epic, mteiest ; ri#id m the hands of a 
master painter t lhe hypothesis, whatever practical consequence is deduced 
from it, is susceptible of yielding results tno most sti iking. The exposition 
of such a combination is a*new page opened in the histoiy of human natuu* 
— it is a valuable lesson of t$$F ar^ce, humility, and candour. “ Ou la vatu 
VtihUem picker ?'* is th</ narrow-tmnded comment of a coterie, or a caste. 
There is no stage in human life wlucli ^eludes its exhibition ; and where ur 
it exists, in opposition to external influences, its light is only the blighter lor 
the surrounding obscurity. 

If the struggle qf a gifted ahd susceptible woman with the degradation m 
which she is thus enveloped be a theme of deep and legitimate liagody, the 
peculiarities of an artist's life* — the contrast between his mobile t tm pci a* 
mont, his sense of the beautiful, and his defective education and vulgar eth 
vitanage ,— contains the seeds of much comedy and hummous absurdity. 
A common-place observer may see nothing in a fiddler but his fiddle ~ 
nothing*#!! the prima donna hut a forty-horse power machine foi manuf.iV' 
turing notes: hut, to a nicer eve, they exhibit as much of humanity as any 
other class of beings, and of a humanity, moreover, quite as illustiativo of 
the genus Homo as others of its varieties, ranking the highest m general 
estimation. 

In developing the peculiarities of the coulisses , and marking the finer 
shades of difference which vary the character of the professional artist, the 
author of ** Violet*' exhibits great acquaintance with hjs subject, and no 
culinary powers of observation to avail himself of this local knowledge. Wo 
have seldom read, in a modem novel, anything moie racy than Ins desenp 
turns of its broader peculiarities, or more faithful and delicate than his obsei- 
valion of its more minute characteristics. The delineation of Dupas, the 
French dancing-master, in particular, is abeavitiful sketch, bearing, m every 
trace, the strong impress of truth; so much so, that dhl wo not know the < 
impossibility, we could he tempted to point to moie than one individual us 
the original from whom the author drew. The devoted attachment which 
the lonely bachelor-man of art bestows on the cbiidien of the family that 
has supplied to him the place pi a homo is no uncommon phenomenon 
among the wann-hearted children of the Continent, In the mixtuu* oi 
kindly feelings and amiable dispositions, with the numerous peculiarities of 
an unsuspicious nature, there is something touching and delightful. In 
good sense * and knowledge of the world, Dupas is anything but deficient ; 
ye# the gentleness of his nature, and the total absence of selfishness, give to 
the old man a simplicity of mind that frequently piovokcs both a smile and 
a tear. In bold and Renbrandtish contrast with this well imagined and 
well-drawn personagOf figure, In every variety of folly and of vice, the English 
heroes of the cwlme,— the seekers of amusement— of sensual gratifications 
m the society of theatrical artists. Tins class the author knows mtufet in 
and there am minute pencil* touches of satire m his narrative* full of 
most refined truth and frm, The bashful boy-peer, for instance, the 
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embryo of a future exquisite and dandy^vho btutf&ee witn mn$m »uu with 
apprehension at the unexpected honour^of an introduction to a third-rate 
uetross ; or the reply of a man upon town, when told that his friend medi- 
tate a match with a figurante—" Doeshfe? Then I will tell Crocfey to 
pi vo him pood advice, and desire him not*” Nothing can be in better keep* 
uur than this selection of Crocky for a conscience-keeper — a “bosom’s couiP 
woUor.’* The hero, looking now as if he wished to«knock hardly any tone 
down, instead of everybody, “ so that it was plain he was at once in better 
humour*'* is truth itaelf ; and the double of Signor ISpada, the second tenor 
of tho Opera, is unquestionably a personal hit — as Lady Grace says — of the 
Wrongftead family, “ Me thinks I sec him go by me.” We may quote, toe, 
a 4 whimsically faithful, Mademoiselle Celeste's idea of the Gaelic, that it h 
1 he language of the Druids—" Des gens qui Cxistoient avant le temps do 
Loius Quatorze.” * 

Among the graver insights into character, the following remark is drawn 
from the innermost recesses of observation : —•* Few men stand tile trial of 
being bored. Ill-treatment of any description, manual and moral, the/will 
boar with infinite patience and infinite love ; but to be bored — to be roasted, 
by means of one person, on the slow fire of self reproach — no man’s love 
Mill stand that, or woman's either, I fear.’* 

In all the various characters of the raen*of fashionable notoriety which 
this novel presents, there is a reality, and a living, breathing fidelity, which 
dearly distinguishes* thorn from the commonplace insipidities ojr vile carica- 
tures sometimes palmed on the public by the Would-be satirical novelists, for 
portraits of the tunes. To those who have any personal acquaintance with 
that part of the great world thus represented, they will be cognizable at 
once, as perfect and accurate t>pes of the habits, unnd, and bearing of the 
taste. As a decisive specimen of tbe autltor’s power in this way, take the 
reasonings of two young men on the subject of marrying a dancer : — 

*’ What do you think of her?” inquired Mr, Harcourt, in aU agitated tone of 

\ OUT. A 

“ As to looks ? — that she is beautnul/* \ 

“ H’Arcv, I am desperately in love with that girl.” 

*• Yes — it i\s a pity she thinks she can marry you,” 

t£ Oh, hut she has no^gSon lor thinking so, apd I doubt if she does : hi fact, I 
have to-night b^pn playing a desperate gpmo with her. X talked of goingf abroad, 
and dropped a few words as if X meant to cut lier« M 

u Have you ever thought of trying her affection ? It does answer occasionally, 
you know. Have you flittered her sufficiently ? have yon adored her sufficiently 
“ Oh, everything I She is proof against every attack.” 

" Then she umstfehhik you a mairying man. How very unlucky you are, my 
poor fellow ! It is the worst notion she could have taken into her head. I do not 
know how to advise you.” , 

*• I am passionately in love — there is nbthi ng 1 have not done” 
lt W by, 1 am not so sure of that — you are so d— d indolent. Have you sworn 
oiths enough ? Hood Heavens l 1 would feign Catholic, and bring to the hammer 
every saint in the calendar.” 

“ Oh, don’t be a fool, H’Arcy, when I am distracted*” 

“ Hciimialy, then, have you tried suicide ? ” 
u No ; I have not yet.” 

“ Well, then, go on that tack to-night,— blowing your brains out— mind, poison- 
ing or drowning does not much touch a woman now-a-days ; — but they donft like 
fiie-arms” 

(< Hut if that fail * 

“ In that case, I cauuot help you. With those eye«,$|m girl has no busifies* to 
he coy; and I am much mistaken if her mother ought not tfl be put jn the pillory 
for her very virtue.” 

But my Kmily !” exSlalmef Harcourt, In a love-sick Voice; "give me your 
candid opinion of her, D* Arcy. I can bear to hear anything from you." 

“ Well, I think her very haudtsome ; magnificent eyes, of a god* 

dess. I should like her myself,” * m 
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u But would you marry her p” £ 

“ Marry her f I marry her ?-~JV5» .V^My idea* on that point may be uncommon, 
but they are unalterable.’' 

“ Then, what would you say if I told you T had serious thoughts of it T* 

It wae a faint but bitterly-sneering laugh with which p’Arcy replied to this 
§l>peal. 

*' $>mply/* he answered in words at last , 11 that if you ever found reason to 
repent Wk choice, you would deserve m pity* The world would despise your 
weakness— I should, for #ne , and you would live to cnAo the most ifreti iovable 
folly you could possibly commit. For Heaven's sake, llai court, do not bo such a 
fool P Continued Mr. d’Arey, with hushed vehemence 4t Marry that girl .’—an 
opera-dancer I and the daughter of that woman, u hose very outside beUer-«k»ming 
is a greater abomination than the undisguised piofligacy of that little Front h do\ il 
I showed you last night i Never— -ne\ er*! I beseech you, Harcourt l Think twi<e 
of auch perdition as this act of madness would be !” 

(t Ah l you have no heart, and arc incapable of comprehending me.” 

** Possibly, ip your acceptation of the term ; but you asked me for the ttuth— I 
hav# given it you in all its nakedness, and would tell it jou, again and again, to 
save you from such a late as this,— a in which it amazes me that you can even 
dream of involving yourself.” * 

u But you make no allowance for cic^Jfnstanees. Site is virtuous ; and would 
not such a creature as that make filial apy eiror 1 might commit * ’ 

M i there are some things that not any number, or any quality, of s tick cm/- 
tta'e * van palliate,’’’ # 

** You are a brute, D’Arcy.” 

** Thank you/' replied Mr. cTAtcy, calmly: “ you lequostcd my advice, and I 
bestowed it generously; if the truth offend, I am hiameiens. So now let us go 
and hear ‘ Jephthulfs Daughter/ *’ 

Or, again, what can be better Allan D’Arcy’s sarcastic, cold-blooded indif- 
ference to tho woman he is tired m’ ? 

The lady, such as she has been slightly pourtrayed, st,o ted up on seeing ?t I*. . 
d’Arey, and flew towards him. 

” Heavens ! " she exclaimed, 

11 Surely you expected me,” said IVArry, in answer to this exclamation 
“ Tes, but my nerves are so shattered, my feelings have been so wrought upon , 
but, thunk God ! it is you.” 

“ Why, certainly it is; did you want me particularly to-day 5 '” 
u Ik that what you say to me P* 
u I really only asked a very simple question,’ 

M am most miserable aud the speaker, in testimony of hoi wmds dived hoi 
head into a heap of sofa cushions. 

“ Do you want your salts ?’* asked D’ Arcy, coldly. 

<v Monster !’* murmured the lady. 

/*! had hotter leave you at present,** — and he lose. 

In an instant a shriek was uttered, and his knees were clasped by the softest 
white hands. 

“ Don’t scream so, I beg/' cried D’Arcy. looking round with a most ahumed 
countenance , i( you totally forget that your servants will hcar^ou.” 

4 ‘ You don’t think they did, I ii i»>t •” replied the lady, in' a suddenly rational 
tone of voice. 

<s There's no telling, —I wish yon would learn to be quieter,— you know I hate 
scenes.” 

u Bo kind to me then, George,” was said by the lady in an imploring tone. 

“ Oh 1 of (course * but you are so very uni eason able, and you have no sort of dis- 
cretion; 1 cannot stand it — you compromise me as well as you i self, and by your 
folly "you lose your reputation, and, some ot these days, jour husband will* bo n< 
wiafc as you choose to make the rest of tire world. But this is not all ; I must, in 
kindness to you, express new, ait I have before done, my determination to give up 
our intimacy. The world wiil talk, and if H woul| not, you would force it. The 
end must be something unpleasant, and I wish to save you from that, and also my- 
self from being the object of your greatest halted, as the cause. You never will 
remember that the race of Lydia Languish is extinct 3 that is; they have long ceased 
b# the fashion * and as you^are particularly a lady of fashion, this part does not 
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become you at all. JL do not want to offend you, but you do oblige me to tell you 
that f never could see wherein ponsisted your misfortunes, You have alw&y*, dwelt 
upon them, and out of common complaisance I would not always contradict yon ; 

“ What ! ” at length exclaimed D*Arcy’s companion. 46 is it not enough to be 
married to a man 1 cannot endure P* 9 
“ Then why did you marry him ?” 

<( i was pertAddcd int^.t.” * * 

u And aliowifig you wwc, then., is your husband’s whole life td be the sacrifice 
of your weakness of m i mV ? But who persuaded yon? — the most indulgent of 
parents, if 1 knew anything of Lady Cllanmore: her Sole desire to form your 
happiness m that, 1 will answer for it, had you preferred it in t)ie very least do* 
pr»»e, you might still luuehecn Miss Glanmore, with a very legitimate right to 
make as many men unhappy as you could, instead of the one most ‘illegitimate ob- 
ject of your present caprice. 9 " , 

fc ‘ You are very severe, Mr. d’Aroy ; and from you, at least, 1 did not expect'— 0 
i% If I am, I beg your pardon — I feel 1 have no right to be So; but t can’t help 
wishing, for your own sake, to point out where 1 think you exaggerate your mise- 
ries ; and you remember you declared it was against them that you said fop du#g 
to me for refuge/’ 

There is nothin*? in French memoir superior to this trait of English man- 
ners. We talk with horror of the heartless libertinism of the Richelieu* of 
Louis the Fifteenth's times ; but it is often more than cast into shade by the 
superior cynicisms of one portion at least of modern aristocrat ical society. 

Of the story of tins novel wo keep clear, in charity to those of our readers 
who w ill peruse it. All we can say is that it is replete with genuine pal bos, 
mid thal (properly read) it dotelopes a moral of no trilling importance, It 
i« not merely as n lesson against soducuBfc, but as a general portraiture of 
the nature and tendency of that cours^fof idleness, self-indulgence, habitual 
wee, and abandonment of the active duties of life, which make Up the rou- 
tine of a London life of pleasure, tlmt it is pregnant with instruction.# 

In point of style, “ Violet” is written with a lively, rapid, and graphic 
pen. The uuthoifmdulge* in frequent, smart, laconic, and pithy data of his 
own, introduced m his own person, that sometimes put oiiein mind of Byron, 
mid constitute a sort of Dou-Juanibh prose, infinitely pleasant. The lan- 
guage, often eloquent, and geneiully tluent and terse, «s occasionally’ too 
ambitious, and now and the^ faulty, abrupt, and unfinished. Take, for in- 
stancy*, the following passage : - 

At U»a*4, there is one word in the English language that ImsJhtiNic in its sound-- 
Love ! W ho can ptommnee it, and not say it is a gentle wol, soft aTuPbeautilul 
as its meaning? Oh l breathe it iiow, and when, and where you will, is it not 
always a touching word 19 and, should it be uttpred Uy one whose affection we delight 
in, if is a dream of bliss to hear it, and one that wjll^he uuforgotten while every 
other joy lies itmiied beneath the sorrow' that fails not: covering upth its hwivv 
mantle the happy hour* that have gone before. But, as first uttered by a loved 
being, the memory of that word will endure. 

Hero is a paragraph of great beauty spoiled by the “ heavy mantle v that 
drags on both the sentence and the idea to an unmeasured length. 

From both the faults and the excellencies of this style, and from fhu su- 
perabundance ft' quotations from writers in many languages, wo preiniflM fh* 
author to he a debutant in literature i though, perhaps, in this out M wfoty is 
father to the thought.' ” If we are right, t'e\\*de but antes in our time* W$ 
given a brighter promise of future excellence. The question may probably 
be raised, whether the principal characters are merely imaginary, or copies 
of certain well-known individuals whose adventures ftre before the Uforiid, 
On this point we do not cave to enter. In the present instance, at least, the 
tampering with imliuduai character, if it has been com$itte<3> ftpds a ready 
excuse : the [parties have made themselves pubtici jwu ; and, moreover, 
we do not undine they have any feelings to bo Injured ftyJJte eXPostura. 
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In our last paper oil this subject we characterized Mr. Walter Savage 
Landor, as u a poet for poets.” In this phraseSPwe would have it im- 
derfctbod* we desire to include not only the highest tribute we ban pay 
to bis genius, but also the strongest detraction we can make from it. 
The power, tjfie variety, and the rapidly-associating thought, which 
belong alone to the poetical perceptions, and by a combination of which 
it is that the eye of the poet is enabled to glance in an instant from hea- 
ven to wth, and from earth to heaven, — these are in some sort necessary 
to him who would understand Mr. Landor’s poetry as a whole. That 
Uiasterly cmtnexiou of the remotest analogies which is constantly to be met 
with therg, and never with the help of any of those long intermediate 
processes which are requisite to the perceptions of ordinary readers, 
demands, for its entire and proper appreciation, the creative, scarcely 
less than the percipient faculty. * 

While this, however, is, on the one hand, an evidence of the most 
vivid conception and the most perfect faith to which a poet can attain, it 
is no less, on the other hand, open to very serious objections. So subtle 
a principle of association must frequently refine itself into a fault, and it 
may happen, at times, with the most cocile disciple of Mr. Landor, that 
he shall recognize nothing but a series of thoughts or feelings, each 
evidently in some way dependent on the other, but according to some 
system which he is unable cleauy to ascertain. The associatin', 'u fact, 
is liable to spring too hastily from a non-essential qudfiity, rad r than 
fro$p tire acknowledged and in separate aggregate ; — as sometimes, we 
venture to thinlj, and more particularly in his minor poems, from the 
word rather than from the thought it expresses. 

It is then a necessary result, from the nature of Mr. Lnutjor’s pen ins, 
that he can neve* become a popular poet. A writer of verse, nftfr Sir 
Walter Scott’s irftde, who, acting under the broadest and most obvious 
law of association, merely reproduces, in a higher and illustrated form, 
the ordinary impressions, will as surely never be unpopular. It would 
be curious^indeed, to take one of the grandest passages from “ Gcbir,” 
and observe the running and connecting commentary that would be re- 
quired to make it continuous and intelligible to a reader very capable of 
mastering the mysteries of u Marmion.” When Mr. Colei idge said,— -as 
he is reported to have alleged, in explanation of the circumstance of Mr. 
Landor’s poems not being popular,— that 46 Landor had not, after all, the 
power of expressing hi® thoughts in lucid and perspiculftis English;” 
he .seems to us to have exactly mistaken the cause. We hold, on the 
contrary, is we intimated in a former paper, that it is more likely to be 
found in Mr. Landor’® too thorough sensitiveness on the subject of lan- 

S ag0-~i» his too precise apprehension of the vehicle of his thoughts. 

i' tight is diverted, and glances excentrically off from the facettes of 
hi$;ge|ir4ika words., This is his gTand fault in the midst of enormous 

. ;• t ' y ■ ' ■' . 

from Shelley’s, with whose u obscurity!? it baa been 
f^ : |ksfriQn to class the u puzzling verses” of Landor ! Shelley’s error 



wa* that of presenting a vast array of synchronous images 't&\ . 
tJm same thing. We do pot know that it has 
i there i» a curious illustration in the poems puSlSdW After 
that overabundant wealth of imagery which pressed upon, ove ^ „ 
diverted from their more direct course, the fancies of this great /| , 
during his time of composition. We allude to a piece called the 
u Woodman and the Nightingale," which opens thus;:- 1 *- ; t - ■ 


Or na the moon light fills the open airy- 
Struggling with darknens-'-OH a tuberose 
Peoples ao mo Indian dell with scents, which 
He ' 1 

Like clouds above the flower from wbtehtney 
rose—*’ * ' 1 ’ 


“ A woodman, whose rough heart was out of 
. tune, * 

( I think such hearts yet never came to good,) 

Haled to hear, under the stars or moon, 

One nightingale, in an interflnou* wood, 

Satiate the hungry dark with melody 
And, as a vale is water’d by a flood. 

— but so thickly docs a torrent of imagery of Jjfiis kind rain _ , 

that, after suffering it to drive him on through about 
at its own wild will, he forces himself to come to a dead pattse dth $h*r 
midst of a line, separates the passages with a mark of his peti, 
again resumes : — - 


“ And so this man returned with uxe and saw, 
At evening close, from killing the tall trecn, 
The soul of whom, by Nature’s gentle law. 

Was each a wood-nymph, and kept ever green 
The pavement mid the roof of the wild copse, 
Chequering the sunlight of the blue aerene 


With jagged leaves, add, from the fdrtit topa 
Ringing the winds to sleep* — or weeping oft 
Fast showers of aCriai water-dropa 

Into their mother’s bosom, «W*ft and soft, 
Nature’s pure tears* which have no bitter* 

nes^ — ” 


— and again, after surrendering himself to nine more verses of this de- 
scription, he makes another halt in the midst of a line, for the purpose 
of getting back into his original train of thought. This it is to be ad- 
mitted to the posthumous papers found in the desk of a poet ! 

All Mi Lamlor’s reflections and images are, un the other hand, suc- 
cessive. I he very reverse of these we have just quoted, — eacS one of 
them has a body and distinctness of its own. Each one of them is also 
obviously dependent on the other, though at times somewhat inexplicably 
so — “far-fetched” we might say. And how pregnant with meaning, 
and in what u dress of words — splendid tor vitro , is each in itself 1 
Kor, in f he most apparently obscure parts of Laudor’s poet%, the sections, 
the passages, that bewilder the reader most in succession # are, when 
viewed abstractedly, as “one entire and perfect chrysolite.” Nobody's 
single lines are nearly so good as Landor’s. How grand is this from 
the “Count Julian— ’* 

“ Guilt bath pavilions, but no privacy f* 


And take an image from the same tragedy : — * 


’ Not victory, that o’mhadows him, sees he ! 
No airy and light passion stirs abroad 
To ruffle or to soothe him*} all are qutfll’d 
Beneath a mightier, sterner stress of mind: 
"Wakeful he sits, and lonely, and unmoved, 
Beyond the arrows, yi£w«, or shouts of men ; 


As oftentimes an E»u*le, ete the sun * 
Throws o’ei: the varying earth his early ray,. 
Stands solitary, stands immoveable 
Upon Rome highest cliff, and roil* his eye. 
Clear, constant, unobservant, nn abash’d, 

Iu the cold light, above the dews of morn.” 


Or Egilona’s description of the escape of Roderigo and Julian's daughter* 
where we actually follow the fugitives in their journey : — 

** Vast the little brook 
To mar d the Beti«. . .from a tower 1 saw. 

The fugitive*, far on their way ; they wept 
Over one bridge, each with arm’d men. -.not 
half 

A league of road between them., and had 
join’d 

Or that tjemendbus reproach of Julian to RpdSRgo : 
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And, when my eyes no longer e^uld discera 
Which track they jtodlt, I knetf » from th« , 
stork* , " • t • 1 <. ■ 

Rising in ctevtd# above the reedy plain/* 



- Or, it there be aucfc,nny vikf>uteloD, A aM M**Wr, halier than they all." 

III ** G*bir/ f nil the splendour aad ill t he peculiaritiea of Mr. JUndor’s # 
giemuig^stve scope* Its successions of wondrous imagery, uud of sweet 
anddeBcate fancies, are set down without pause or doubt, m& m though 
thd s#ry objects were at hand to be referred to by any gainsay er* What 
instances shall we give? We may quote the first that opens to our 
hand — the description of the witch, Myrthyr, preparing the poisoned 
vestfbr Gebir:— » * 


" Dalica stept, and felt beneath her feet 
The slippery ftoPF, with moulder’d dust be* 


strewn ; 

But Myrthyr seised with bare bold* sinew’d 

* writhing from her grasp , 
horn# nor fear'dpo squeeze 
from his glowing gums, 
the root of stunted shrub 
rigged* hanging o’er the sands, 
^ weapons of his wrath are 



Nor the blue urchin that with cleramy fin 
Holds down the toeing vessel for the tides. 

Together these her adept hand combined, 
And more she added. dared I mention more. 
Which done, with words most potent, thrice 
she dipt 

Ifhe reeking garb ; thrice waved it through 
the air ; * 

She ceast j and suddenly the creeping wool 
Shrunk tip with crisped dryness in her hands. 

* Take this,’ she cried. * and Oebir is no 
more.’ ’* 


Or that startling picture of the general horror when Gebir sinks down 

poisoned, which is likened to the wonders of the feast where Phineus 

was transformed to marble : — « 

* 

*'■ All eyes were fiat s Of Phineus, white with wonder, shook r<?- 

AU stricken motionless and mute. The feaBt strain’d, 

Waa like the feast of Cephoas, when the sword And the hilt rattled in his marble hand.” 


Or the image which is used to convey the utter wilderness of woe in the 
midst of which the once fair city of Masar stands : — 

Her glory go gone down, at human step Bristled his rising back, his teeth unsheathed, 

The fierce hyana frighted from the walls Drew the long growl, and with slow fwh re- 

tired.” 

Or the #oble allusions to Cleopatra, called up by the* wretched ness of 
Queen Cbaroba ; — 

u Cbaroba, though Indeed she never drank* Dreamt of the crawling asp aud grated tomb, 
The liquid peaH.or twined the noddingcrown, Was wretched up to royalty—*” 

Or when she wanted cool and calm repose 


Or the picture of the Gadite men 
city ; — # 

** Some heedless trip along with hasty step 
Whistling, ami fix too soon on their abodes : 
Haply aim one among them with his spear 

Or the most delicate fancy : — 

" Thus the damsel’s bosom heaves, 
When from her sleeping loter’s downy cheek, 
To which so warily her own she brings 

Or the most perfect of similes 


selecting their houses in Charoba’s 


Measures the lintel. If so great it* high Lb, 

As will receive him with ht« helm unlower’d.” 


Each moment nearer, sue perceives the 
"warmth 

Of coming kisses fann'd by playful dreams.’* 


* ** The long moonbeam on the bard wet sand 

Lay like a jasper column half-ui^rear'd,” 

Or the course of the gilded galleys through the Nile : — 

M Sweet airs of music ruled the rowing palms, Plunging, seem’d swift each other to pursue. 
Now rose they glistening and aslant reclined, And now to tremble wearied o’er the wave,” 
No\y they descended, and with one consent 

Or the face of the water-nymph : — 

** More of pleasure than disdain And eyes that languish#, lengthening , just like 

Wbb hi her dimpled chin, and liberal Up, love.” 

Or, finally, the description, by tbit same water-nymph, of one of fier 
_ pearly sheila s— * * 

Shake one and it awakens, then apply And it remembers its august abodes, 

XtVfiOfUht Ups to your attentive ear, And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.* 

*t°P these quotations reluctantly, but we refer the reader to the 
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poem itself, which is a masterpiece.* Through all it* 
there is not a pause or a doubt. Why should there ba?< Tfaepoet 
speaks of existing marvels. He does not call them uf» in the reader's 
presence. The task of creating is already accomplished, and h# Office 
is simply to describe. It may be said, at the same time, that m optics 
are not sufficiently acute to bear this sort of sudden exhibition ; and if 
may admit of a reasonable doubt whether, in all cases, such tardiness of 
vision should be unprovided against. These questions, it will be seen* 
connect themselves with what we have said of the exacting nature of 
Mr. Landoris poetry, and of its continual demand on the imagination, 
almost creative, of its readers. 

But what has all this to do, we may be asked, with a “cumins for 
dramatic poetry tf in especial? We have just come t6 that* Thu 
questions suggested by “ Gebir“ cease to be questions here. Tltifrfe C#n 
bo no doubt that the broad characteristics we have attributed to that 
great poem arc those that belong to the true art of dramatic* fcofppOifi- 
turn. In the drama all that is material is ‘already upon the sfcetiC and 
actually present to the eye. We, the audience and spectator^, have the 
passion bodily before us ; we pursue its living progress, and watch its 
palpable results. It follows, therefore, for these reasons, that in the 
diaina all which is elherial should be absolutely discharged from the 
task of setting forth what is, or ought to be, already visible. We do 
not want words, for instance, to assure us that this passion, and all its 
results, do exist. Virtually indeed words assure us of it, and that in 
tire Jiighest degree, because it is from the existence in question that 
the * have at once flowed. But, as ^ords, they are there because of the 
passion, not the passion because of them; and it is in this effluence of 
words, as a pure eiTect of passion, that the genuine art of dramatic 
wnting consists. 

Now —disjoin rivcIi an effect l?om the material agents that have pro- 
duced it, fiom the actors, from the scene, from the very audience, and it 
instantly becomes as 48 obscure’* and “ unintelligible 9> as Mr. Landor f s 
gen ei til poet ty, to all but those who arc capable of supplying those 
mat dials fioin their own imagination. It is in this, we have thought, 
(hat the '•'Oct el of the indifference, if not repugnance, of the old 
dnunatists to publishing their plays, will probably be found. And it^ 
is certainly in tins that we ore to seek for the causes of the perfect* 

neglect of those old dramatists by the thousands like Mr. — , and 

of the almost exclusive admiration paid to them by the few (! ! do not 
mathematicians hold that there are numbers infinitely less than no- 
thing ?) like Charles Lamb. They who can bend Ulysses* bow, will 
loudly amuse themselves with that of Lord Antinous, if he should* 
please to set up oue, m 

* Is the greater of these reading audiences worth securing? Write 
a modern dramatic poem. — Would yon please the selecter audience 
of readers, and strike at the very heart of the crowds actually assembled 
in a theatre?— then produce a tragedy on the principle we haya ven* 
tured to describe, ♦ # 

Wc will illustrate this in more vivid and immediate contrast It is 
the easiest thing in the world to exhibit the author of one of time mo- 
dern dramatic poems, wnting in the action ; filling up gap* { taking 
care all is explained; doing here a little bit of background scenery ; 

__ n 




?sx». fforgei mv t tin* 

grateful, 

Wild, deaper***, tH W vvorst eff men. 

And (If mm Witt riot pity roe tor Mining it) 
Mott wretched, and most wronged. 

mUb * ck thy pity I 

f will md hurt it 

1« ttil? curse enough 

Fur my consent to leave thee } or what heavier 
Would any wish* oven thou ? 

Iir. Ob, tender Pedro 1 

If you have teased to love me (very strange 
As are your word*) I would not argue with 
you? 

1 have no power* and you no need of It : 
lint if you ever fancy in yourself 
Such blemishes, then be persuaded by me* 

0 generous Pedro* you have wronged your 

nature; 

They are not to be fear’d or thought of in it. 
i Enough Of breasts are open to them, room 
Enough in all* and welcome in too many ' 
They cannot enter Pedrosa. 

Pan. Burst, my heart 1 

In. One only, In your sorrow** we have stll . , 
Speak* and assuage it. 

Pan. Dost thou bid’me ? hear ! 

Hear me 4 reproach me ! spuru me 1 but as»K 
nought. 

1 must not marry thee. 

" What answerest thou l 

In. Heaven has decreed it then, O my be- 
loved ! 

Be calm l unless I have Offended you. 

Pko. 1 may be calm, no doubt \ a curse on 
those 

Who teach me calmness 4 woutdst thou teach 
me it * * 

In. Take off the curse ! with any pain but 
that 

I would ; tho* others first must teach it me. 
Pan. 1 thought so ! Often, t What a word 
is this i 1 

She then has confidents ! she asks their coun- 
sel 1 


Come only the moyd numerous at their noise; 
And our sleek guardians .moke the beat grapes 
theirs, 

Bit^g the fist that drags them &ck too late.. 
In. Revere our holy Church i tho’ some 
Wilkin 

Have eyredi and some art slow to lead us right* 
Stopping to pry when staff and lamp should be 
In hand, and the way whiten underneath. 
Pan, las*, the Church » now a charnel; 
house. 

Where all that is not rottenness la drowth. 
Thou hast hut seen its gate hung round with 
flowers* 

And heard the music whose seteneat waves 
Cover its gulf* and dally with its shoala, 

And hold the myriad Insects in light play 
Above it, loth to leave its sunny sides. 

Look at this central edifice ! come close * 
Men’s bones and marrow its materials are. 
Men’s groans inaugurated it, men's tears 
Sprinkle its floor, fires lighted up with men 
Are censers for it 5 Agony and Anger 
Surround it night and day with sleepless eyesi 
Dissimulation, Terrour, Treachery, 
Denunciations of the child, the parent, 

The sister, brother, lover (murk me, Ines O 
Are the peace-offerings God receives from it. 

In. I tremble, - but betrayers tremble more. 
Now cease* cease, Pedro’ Cling I mu*t to 
somewhat. . 

Leave me one guide, one rest ! Let me love 
God! 

Alone, .if It must be so ! 

pan. Him alone.. 

Mind j in him only place thy trust henceforth. 
Thy hands are marble* Ines \ and thy looks 
Unchangeable, a* are the winteiy stars 
In their clear brightness .. and what pangs 
have I 

Endured for thee » Gare* Htnile at roe, * it 
mute, . 

I merit it .Woman of aougs and satnes 
Ahd sermons* thro’ the world they point at 
thee ! 


She talks to them of me ! tells of my loves, (To himself.) 

My doubts, my fears. . .WhOl fears have I ? 1 spoke of what J suffered. I spoke ill. 

What doubt* ? Light as a bubble was the beaviesStol it 

She throws my weaknesses befor^ their feet To what I now endure. Where was there ever 

To look at, touch, discourse upon, discuss.. AflJJction like love bailed thus alive, 

Now I can leave her. .now I can. , and will. Awd turn’d to hatred by some hellish rborm 4 
In three strides I am gone beyond a thought So 1 then ihy lips can move » van open too 1 

Of such a woman, .dear as she was once ! When they have leisure, will they deign to 

Pooh i I misunderstood her, I perceive. .speak ’ 

Monks, then, and priest), invade the sane tualy In. O Pedro i Pedro l my own agony 
Of holiest love, strip down its freshest fruits, Had oust me down ; > ours will not let me sink. 
Add chew them dry, and call them bad and Uncertain wan 4 once tender, now severe, 
bitter 1 f Once prodigal of confidence, now prompt 

Could H be thus, were diguitv in man To snatch It back, lending the heart that held 

Or chastitydn woman as before 1 it ; 

We turn tome foxes into ox»r own vineyards How much tiue love my grave will hide from 
To yelp the wild ones out; but they the wild you l n * 

Referring: the reader to what we have said of the peculiarly dramatic 
stamp of Mr, Landor’s genius, we leave him to take every word of this 
into his heart. We wish that we could quote all. A scene with t\e 
Queen follows, in which all the various characteristics of the three 


speakers are brought into living contrast, and which closes with a pro- 
mise of obedience from Pedro, on condition pf a solemn oath from the 
Queen that she will never seek to coerce the life, the liberty, or the fame 
<?f Ines. Take one short extract only. The Queen has proposed a 
brilliant marriage to Tnes 


"Qvbkn. What! thankless* graceless, an* 
compliant girl, 

WIH bathing serve you under royalty ? 

IjmfaS. 0 were then none on earth } 1 then 
were happy . 

Qvbsn. Abomination I treason ! heresy 1 


My duty notv compels roe* .call the guard.* 
Pedko. Forbear, forbear, justly* qfttwied 
Quem * 

Inks. Well may t/ou blush, who never blush t 
for me 

Before I" m 



These extracts ere from a first portion o£ the sketch, flailed 44 Itips de 
Castro at Cintra ;** a second part completes il* imder the title $£ ** Ines 
de Castro at Coimbra*” During the years which hare elapsed, |Jse 
death of Constantia has released her husband, and Pedro and Ine» have 
been privately married. The scene opens a# they wait in expectation of 
their marriage being at last assented to* and their children acknowledged* 
by the King. But the Queen, whose hatred of Ines is exasperated h^ 
the thought that her lpve of Pedro had hastened Constant ia*s death, has 
resolved to thwart their hopes once more. She enters with fair words, 
but her soul breaks out, and a tremendous scene ensues, in vs Inch she 
tries in vain, while resolved on her purpose of sejfcratmg them, to 
save the life of Ines. Her arguments to prevail with her to enter a 
ploister, her allegation of their <c gossipry ” in youth, which makes 
umioii incest in the Church’® eye, her sudden ami sharp alternatives, 
are spurned by Pedfo 

''Qi;b#w Now delay 

Were madness, pardon perjury : such threat* 

Are tra^orous and parrik idat too 

[She call* from the window. 

Coello I Diego » with your hand upstairs . 

With your whole band*. two timid women 
wait . 

Your Queen commands, jrour King .your 
friend the brldcgi oom. . 

Foret ' murder ! 

TuPkoro. Stop me! hold mat grasp my 
wrht! 

Audai iotig t and let Unit foul fiend escape l 
( In t s j uRt out of the dCnt ) 

Good Mildicr * 1 am not escaping from you 
Push me not back! that was not the com- 
, maud, 

Strlkt ' you must act no otherwise, .let fall 
'l 1 u> h Ubtrt, or I run from under it. . 
ihe u rd Is ghen. .was the Queen gave It.. 

stiikt 

Irresolute ’ 

1'kd What felll 
Qi atTN, Where is she ? 

Pk» Fled. 

Qo KKv. Hold me not J pray me not, I 
will pursue, . 4 (I ooking at the corpse.) 

Pan 1 he guaid hath stopt her The scene quite saddens me 

Qwi-kn At the dodr i 'Twaslnf own fault, rash child! God's wlU 

Pm Wuh force be done # 

Add to these, one more transcendent scene from “ Ippolito di Este.*’ 
Ferrante and Giulio were brothers, by the father’s*side, to the Duke 
Alfonso and the Cardinal Ippolito di Este. The Cardinal deputed 
Ferrante of his eyes for loviug the same object as his Eminence, aud 
^because she had praised the beauty of them. The sketch of this in- 
cident is given m two parts, but we can only find room for a portion of 
the last. The opening {speech of Ippolito, in the first part, is the entire 
shadowing foith of Victor Hugo*® priest in “ Notre Dame.” In the 
second part, he carries the Duke’s sentence to Ferrante, who is attended 
in his prison by Giulio, After a terrible interview, Ippolito stalks out 
o£ the prison, having handed the sentence to Giulio with these winds*— 
“ Take you the sentence, and God be with both!" Is it necessary to 
ask the reader’s admiration for every word m the scene which follows? 

*' Giulio What sentence have we here \ Against the walls, with yaw two palms ahut <?. 

Fa nftAMTi Unseal and read it. Seek you the door tbeu t you ore un condemned 

Giu. (reading) Of sight ! of ught t of eight * To lose (he sight ot one who is the bloom 
Fkr. Would you escape. And breath of life to you , the bolts are draw u 

My gentle Giulio f Run not thus mound On me alone You carry in your brsitst 

The unde light chamber, press not thus your btow Most carefully our brothers precious gift i 


More than is manly, thrusting her against It 
Hoi Ines 1 art thoti hurt ? speak f art thou 
speaking t 

What, sobbest thou* my lovel la then my 
name * 

Uncall'd upon in any grief of thine 1 
Where Is she I m 

Ho ! throw open, sentinel, “ 

This door 

Qubkn Stand further off .he does his 
duty.. 

Further back yet .have yon no-decency 1 
To treud upon her blood l it runs thro* last, 

And will ('tisto be fear*d) It ave marks behind ♦ 
W ho, heating y our insensibility, 

Will j. Ity you } 

Pen None’ none! 

Ine* is dead 1 

My father ! you are childless t fare you well ! 
Unbar the door » l Aloud to tht Htntiy, 

To the Qukjbn Command him, madam 1 
Who 

Shall keep me here, while steel is In my grasp 
And vengeance strengthens it and. justice 
guides it. 

Sentiv, unbar 1 
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Waif, take It anywhere, hut dp not hope 
Too much from any one, Time softer rock®, 
And hardens men f i 
Giu. Pray then our God for help. 

Part* O my tru* brother, Gltillo, why thus 
hnng ' - >* 

ground my melt and pour forth prayeri/br me ! 
Where there are priests and kinsmen such an 
oure, 

God hears not, nor Is heard, I am prepared 
For death. 

Giu. Ah 1 worse than death may come upon 
you* . , 

Unless Heaven interpose. 

Faa. I know the worst, 

And hear one comfort in my breast that fire . 
And steel can ne’er foMe from it : rhe t loyte 
Will not be his, but die as she hath li ved. 

Doubt you f that thus you shake, the headland sigh, 
Giu. Far other doubt was mine; even tula 
shall cease. 

Fan. Speak it. 

Git/. 1 must: God pardon me! 

Fan. Speak on. 

Giu. Have we not dwelt In friendship front 
our birth. 

Told the same courtier the same tale of jpy. 
And pointed where life’s earliest ihorn had 
pier#d • * 

Amid the sports of boyhood, ere, the heart 
Hath aught of bitter or unsound within i 
Fai#We have indeed. 

Giu. Has my advice been ill ? 

Fkr. Too often ill-observed, but alwaya 
good. 

Giu. Brother , my words are not what better 
men 

Would speak to you ; and yet my love, I think , 
w Mu$l be more warm than thews can ever be . . 

. Fkr. Brother’s, friend’s, father’s, when was 
it like yours 1 

Giu. Which of them ever said what I shall 
. eey J 

Fkr. Speak} my desires are kindled, xny 
fears quenebt. 

Giu. I>o not delay To hr», lbst 

CRUELLER 

Than common death befall you, , 
Fkr. Then the wheel 

Is ordered in that schedule 1 Must she too 
Have her chaste limbs laid baire? Here liet^ 
the rack; 

Here she would suffer ere it touch the skin. » 
No, I will break it with tag thread of Hfe 
Ere the sound reach her. Talk no more of 
Heaven, 

Of Providence, of Justice. .Look on her t 
Why should she suffer what bath she from 
I-Ieuven 


Old* Talk not sot 

Pity comes down when Hone hath flown away. 
Fa*, iUuMonl 

Giu, If It were, which it la not* 

Why break with Vehement Words serch sweet 
illusion t 

Pot were there nought above but empty air, 
Nought tmt the clear blue aky where birds de* 

Soaring o’er myriad worlds of living dost 
That roll h* columns round the noontide ray, 

, Your heart would faint amid such solitude. 
Would shrink in such vacuity : that heart 

S Perrante t can you hide its wonts from me ?) 

iseS and looks around and cal is aloud 
For some kind t<Mne consoling bosom, 

, Wh^eoh|diHace Its sorrows, and to rest. 
Fa*. Oh f that was here., I cannot look 
beyond. 

Gru. Hark ! hear you not the people? to 
the window 1 * 

They shout and clap their hands when they* 
flrdt meet you* 

After short absence ; what shall they now do ? 
Up! seiae the moment} shew yourself. 

Fait. Stay, Gluilo t 

Hrirw me ndl thitheTt speak not of my 
wrongs.. 

I would await but not armme tlielr vengeance, 
And would deserve but court not their ap- 
plause. 

Little of good shall good men hope from them, 
Nothing shall wiser. 

k 1 (Aaida). 0 were he away! 

But if lfaH, he must die too, being here. 

Giu. Let tnp call put; they are below the 
grate. 

They would dellver you: try this one chonce. 
Obdurate ! would you hold me down ! They’re 
gone ! ' 

Fun. Gtulio ! for, shame! weep not, or here I 
stay *» 

And let vile hands deform me. 

Giu. V They shall never. 

Fkn, Wh*t smoke arises ? Are there 
torches under ? 

Surely the crowd has passed., ’tis from the 
stairs. 

fliu. Anticipate thji blow. 

Feb. One more must grieve ) 

And will she grieve like you, too tender 
Giulioi 

Turn not away the head, the hand, . what hold 
you * 

Give, give It ute,. f Ti» keen., they call yon 
forth. ? 

Tell her. .no, say not we shah meet again, 

Fa? tears flow always faster at those words. . 
May the thought erne, but gently, like a dream," 


Of comfort, or protection ? 

Is there any writing in of the action here ? Are any stage-directions 
wanted? Does the actor of Giiilio require to be told what to do, 014 
how to do it ? Are not the very vVords a Kean in action ? With what 
heart-rending earnestness do we not hoar a Vqice tremble, as it recalls 
the affection of the past, to excuse the terrible advice of the present ! 
Does the actor of Ferrapte need to know in what topes that common- 
place excuse of his mpst be spoken, where he resigns the hope of 
release from the people* rather than endanger his brother, — or does he 
require a due to the quiet accents Of ’ agonized resolve iti which that 
“aside ” must he expressed,— or to the action with which he may 
convey the keenness of the daggers point? Truly we want no —stabs 
himself and falls — right hand — prompt: side— or Any of those ingenious 
and elaborate details which abound in the books of the players. 
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THE POET’S VOW* 


Part I, 

J5v» is a twofold mystery — 

The stillness earth doth keep — 

The motion wherewith human souls 
Toward each other leap. 

As if all spirits the earth inherits 
Foreknew they ^art in sleep* 

The rowers lift their oars to view 
Each other in the sea ; 

The landsmen watch the rocking boats. 

In a pleasant company ; 

While up the hill go gladlier still 
Dear friends by two and three* 

The peasant’s wife hath look'd without 
Her cottage door, and smiled ; 

The peasant, 'stead of scythe or spade. 

Doth clasp his youngest child, 

Which hath no speech, but its hands can reach 
And stroke his forehead mild. 

A poet sate/ that eventide, 

Within his hall alone, 

As silent as its ancient lords 
In their coffin'd place of stone ; 

When the hat hath shrunk from the praying monk 
And the praying monk Is gone. 

Nor wore the dead a stiller face, 

Beneath the cerement's roll, 

His lips seem'd carv'd to an endless thought,. 

No language dared control ; # 

And his steadfast ee burnt inwardly. 

As gazing on his soul. 

You would not deem that brow could e'er 
Ungentle moods Repress ; 
i Yet seem'd it, in this wailing world, 

Too calm for gentleness : 

When the very star that shines from far, 

Shines trembling ne'ertheless. 

It lack'd— alt need — tfie softening light 
Which other brows supply. 

We should conjoin the scathed trunks 
Of ourhumamty, 

That each leafless spray entwined may 
Look softer 'gainst the sky. 

None gazed within the poet's face — 

The poet gazed in none i , 

He threw a lonely shadow aye 
In light of moon and sun, < 

Affronting nature's heav'n-dwelling creatures 
With wrong to nature done. 
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Yea, and this poet daringly — 

The nature at hie heart. 

And tfeit quick tune along his veins, 

He could not change by art, — 

Had vowed the blood of & brotherhood 
Unto a lonely park # 

He vowed not in fear or wrath, 

Or griefs fantastic whim l 
But when the weights and shows of things 
Too closely compass’d him, 

On his spirit's lid the pressure slid, 

Until its sight was dim,# 

He held his soul above his clay, 

Twixt earth, and sea, and shy, 

T' imbue with shade, and Wave, and cloud. 

Its immortality ; 

And the mortal things fell from its wings, 
And left them hot and dry. 

He bathed it in the sea of thought, 

Uusensual, rolling aye. 

Where God’s unwaarog countenance 
O'erhung a moonhke sway; 

But the tide was dark with the serpent’* mark, 
And God's was turn’d away. 

He look'd on all things beautifbl. 

The shadow o’er them lying ; 

Gave ear to all things musical, 

Whose loudest note is sighing ; 

He shook to the tone of creation’s groan. 

And the voice pf Death replying. 

He cried— “O touching, patient Earth, 

That weepest in thy glee, 

"Whom God created very good, 

And very mournful we t 
Thy voice of moan doth reach His throne. 

As Abel’s rose from thee. 

“ O deep unsensual sea jf thought. 

That darkenest to and fro ; 

Whose waters are un&dent clouds. 

Where eagles dare not go 1 
O motion wild l O wave defiled l 
Our curse hath mafip thee so. 

“ We r and “ our curse P Do / partake 
The dreary, cruel sin ? 

Have / the apple at my lins? 

The money*lust within ? 

Do /manlike stand with the wronging hand? 
To the blasting heart akin ? 4 

*' Thou solemn^pathos ot all things l 
Ye things of sense trod mind ! 

Behold ! subdued to your cause, 

An holy wrath I find ; 

And for your sake the bondage break. 

That knits me to my kind, 
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“ Hear we few sympathies, 
His pleasant yea and no ; * 

His riot on the piteous earth 
Whereon his thistles grew j— * 

His changing love— with flats above t * 
His pride— -with gra^s below 1 
* * * 

M Hear me forswear his roof by night*— 
His bread and salt by day— 

His talking* on the lighted hearth— 

His greetings by the Way— 

His musing loots— his system’d books,— 
All many for ayd and aye l 

“ That so my purg’d, onpe human, heart, 
From all the human Wit, 

May gather strength to pledge and drink 
Your wine of wonderment ; 

While you pardon me, all blessingly, 

The woe mine Adam sent. 

" And I shall feel yofur unseen smiles, 
InttUmeroga* HxM t deep. 

As soft as haunted Adam once. 

Though sadder, round me creep 5— 

As slumbering men have mystic ken 
That others watch their sleep. 

“ And ever, when 1 lift my brow 
Toward the setting sun, 

No voice of woman or of child 
Recording ‘ Day is done/— 

Your silences shall a love express 
More deep than such an one.” 


Fa&t It 

The poet’s vow was inly sworn — 

The poet’s vow was told ; 

He parted Wng bis crowding friends 
The silver and the gold ; 

And he calmly seann d, they clasp’d his hand 
In a something Slacker hold. « 

They wended forth, the crowding friends, 

nir- . ^ ~ 
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And purses at their stricken hearts ; 

And left but twain behind : 

One loved him true, as brothers do. 

And one was Rosalind. 

“They have wended forth, my crowding friends, 
With farewells low and kind, 

And purses at their stricken hearts 
Why linger ye behind ? 

Sir Roland s bride being at his side. 

And the lands for Rosalind,” 
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She look’d at him nil silently, 

With her large, doubting eyes,— 

Like a child that never knew but love, 

Whom word* of wrath surprise- 
Till the rose did break from either cheek, 

And the sudden tears did rise. 

She look'd at him aft moVnftlly, 

W T hi!e her large eyes were grown 
Yet larger with the steady tears } 

Till, all his purpose known. 

She turned slow, as she would go— 

The tears were shaken down. 

§he turned slow, as she Would go. 

Then cjuickly turned again ; 

And gazing in hiHaee to see 
Some little touch of pairt— 

44 1 thought/' she said, and shook her he^d, 

When tbktriM speech was vain. 

44 I thought— but I am still a child* 

And very sage art thou— 

That looking on the heaven and earth 
Did keep us soft and low. 

They have drawn my tears i the springs of years, 
Or ere I wept— as now. 

44 But now that in thy face I read 
Their cruel homily, 

Before their beauty I would fain 
Untouch'd, unloving be ; 

Could I look upon the senseless sun, 

As thou dost look on me. 

And couldcst thou as calmly view 
Thy childhood’s lar abode, 

Where little footsteps mix’d with thine 
Upon the grassy sod ? * 

And thy mother’s look on holy book, 

Fell like a thought of God ? 

** O brother 1 call'd so ere her last 
Explaining words were said ; 

O fellow-watcher in her room, 

With husb&l voice and tread ! 

What friends did stand with Clasped hand, 

Beside th* unblessing dead? 

44 I will not live Sir Roland’s bride, 

Nor rule that castle old ; 

Thus crush I ’neath my parting feet 
The deeds ol hill ana wold. 

The tears I weep are mine to keep, 

And worthier than thy gold/'* 

The poet and Sir Roland Stood] 

Atone, each turn'd to each; 

Till Roland brake the silence left 
By that soft-lh robbing speech—! * 

44 Poor heart !” he cried, 44 it vainly triad 
The distant heart to reach. 
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“ And thou, O ! distent sinful heart. 

That climbest up so high, ... - { , * ■*- 

To wrap and W# 

Which cause to dream and die .* ; 

What blessing can, from of man , , 

Approach thee with his sigh ? 

u Ay ! what frnro earth^-create for man, 

And moauihg in his moan ? 

From mystic tiiitha— revcaFd to man— 

That use his human tone ? 

From the Spirits seven, that show iu heaven, 

A man upon the throne?, 

*** A man on earth he wandered once, 

All meek and%ndeftled : * 

And those who loved him said he wept — * 

m None ever* saw he smiled: 

Yet there might have been a smile unseen 
As he clasp d that blessed child. 

“ And now he plcadeth up in heav’n 
For our humanities, 

Until the light on seraphs' wings 
In pale emotion dies. 

They can better bear his godhead’s glare 
Than the pathos of his eyes ! 

4< I will go pray that God in man* 

With bow&i face and knee, 

To teach thee on the earth be made 
His fingers print to see ; 

But plainer yet the bloodstain wet 
His manhood left for thee / 

“ So, for the sake of that dear blood 
God-shed, and human e’er, 

Tears, like it, moist and warm with love, 

Thy reverent eyes may wear. 

To see i the face of Adam s race. 

The nature God doth share.” 

M X heard,” the poet said, u thy voice 
As dimly as thy breath ; * 

It sounded like the poise of life 
To one aneat his deaths- 
Or waves that fail to stir the pale 
Sere leaf they roll benektji. 

44 For while it sounded I Was ‘ware, 

Stretch'd round me like a mist, 

Of white cold palms of creatures high. 

Confused and never wist < 

Q’er mine heart they bowed their foreheads proud, 

And stilled it while they kist. 

“ The castle and its lands are fhine-** 

The poor's— thy, wi$h i» done. . 

Go, man / go, StolamJ:, X abide 
-l, 1* the ruined hall, alone-’-* 

Tor wind, and rain have washed the stain 
Men worked in its stone.? . . ; 
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He dwelt alone, end sun and moon, 
Perpetual witness made, 

Of his repented humanness— 

Until they seemed to fhde: 

His face did so ; for he did grow 
Of his own soul afraid* 

The self-poise4 God may dwell alone 
In inward glorying ; 

But rap test angel waited for 
His brother’s voice to sing * 

And a lonely creature of sinful nature— 
It is an awful thing I # 

E’en to himself an awful thing, 

While many years did rolh 
He bore that crushing solitude— 

A part beneath the whole ? 

That pressure of God*s infinite 
Upon the finite soul. 

* s * * + 

Tho poet at his lattice sate 
Aud downward looked he— 

Three Christians passed by to prayers, 
With mute ones m their ee. 

Each turned above a face of love, 

And called him to the far ch&p&Ue, 
With voice more tuneful than its bell — 
But still they wended three I 
There passed by a bridal pomp, 

A bridegroom and bis dame ; 

She speaketh low for happiness, 

She blusheth red for shame — 

But never a tone Of benison 
From out the lattice came. 

A little child with inward suUg* 

No louder noise to dare. 

Stood near the wall to see at play 
The lizards green and rare— 

Unbless'd the while for his childish smile 
Which cometh unaware. 

* # * * 

# 


PAJtf IV. 

In death*$heefcs lieth Rosalind, 

As white and still as they ; 

And the old nurse that watcheth her. 

Rose up with “ Well-a-day P 
And oped the casement to let in 
The sun, and that sweet doubtful din 
Which droppeth from the grass and boug% 
Sans wind and bird— none fenoweth how— 
To cheer her as she lay, 
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The old nurse started when she saw 
Her sudden look of WbO j 
But the quick wan tremblings round her mouth 
In a meek smile did go ; 

And calm she said—** When I am dead* 

Dear nurse, it thaU be so ! 

0 

“ But now shut out those sights add sounds* 

And pray God pardon the, 

That I* without this pain, no more 
' His blessed works can see. 

And lean beside unloving nurse, 

That thou maj/Bt hear, ere I am worse*. 

What thy last love must be.” 

The loving nurse leant over her, 

As white she lav beneath,— * 

The old eyes searcmng^dim with life. 

The young ones dim with death, — 

To read their look, if sound forsook 
The trying trembling breath. 

“ When all this feeble breath i&tlone. 

And I on bier am laid, 

My tresses smoothed for never a feast, 

My body in shroud arrayed, 

Uplift each palm in a saintly calm* 

♦As if that still 1 prayed. 

“And heap beneath mine bead the flowers 
I lov6d when a child,—* 

The little white ttow'rs from the wbod, , 

Which grow there thick* and wild — 

Which I plucked for thee, and thy gramerey 
The pleasant toil beguiled. * 

“ Weep not ! I weep not ! Death is strong ; — 

The eyes of death are dry, — 

But lay this scroll upon my breast. 

When hushed its heavings lie ; 

And wait awhile for the corpse's smile 
Which shineth presently, 

“ And when it shineth, straightway call 
Thy youngest children dear. 

And bid them gently carry me 
Barefaced on the mer : 

But bid them pass my kirkyard grass. 

That waveth long anear. 

“ And up the bank where I used to sit 
And dream what life would be. 

Along the brook, with its sunny look. 

Akin to human glee— 

O’er the windy hill* thro’ the forest still. 

Let them gently carry me. 

" And when they near the ruined hall, 

In silence let them lay * 

The bier before its barrM door, 

And silent wend away : * 

For there alone with the lifeless one, 

The living God must stay/’ 
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The old nhrse lookdd in her eyes, 

Whose mutual look was gone,— 

The old nurse stoop&l to her mouth/ 
Whose answering voice was done. * 

And nought she heard, till a little bird 
Upon the casement’s woodbine swinging, 
Broke out into a loud sweet singing 
For joy o* the summer sun. 

" Alack i Alack she watched no more,— 
♦ With head on kneeshewailed sore ; 

And the little bird sap^oer and o'er 
For joy o’ the summer sun. 


Part V. 

The poet oped his barred door, 

The midnight sky to view. 

A spirit^eel^ns in the air, 

Which seemed to touch his spirit bare 
Whenever his bre&tlrhe drew : 

And the stars a liquid softness had, 

As their holiness alone forbade 
Their falling with the dew. 

They shine upon the flfced hills. 

Upon the running tide : 

» They shine upon the forest leaves, 

And the little "mosses pied. 

They^liine on every lovely place — 

They shine upon the corpse's face, * 

As it were fair beside. 

It lay before him, human-like, 

Yet so unlike a thing : 

More awful in its shrouded pomp, 

Than any crown&d king : 

All calm and cold, as it did hold 
Some secret, glorying. 

A heavier weight than of its clay 
Clung to his heart and knee ; 

As if those joined palms could strike, 

He staggered groaninglyj— 

And then o'erhung*. without a groan, 

The meek close mouth thtiCmiled alone , 

Whoso speech the scroll must be. 
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Thk Words of Rosaxind’s Scroll. 


“ I left tTieerfast, a feeble child, 

In those remembered years : 

I come to thee, a solemn corpse, 

Which neither feels nor fears. 

They laid the death-weights on mine eyes. 

To seal them safe from tears. 

“ Look on me with thine own calm look — 

I meet it calm as thou : 

No look of thine can change this smile, 

Or break thy sinful vow. 

My silent heart, of thine earth is part — 

It cannot love thee now. 

“ But out, alas ! these words are writ 
By a living loving one, 

Ad own whose cheeks, the proofs of life. 

The human tears do run. 

Ah ! let th’ unloving corsq control 
Thy thoughts unto the loving soul, 

Whose place of rest is won. 

“ I have pra\ed for thee with the wailing voice 
Thy memory drew from me. 

I have prayed for thee with the moveless lips, 
And the anguish none could see. 

They whispered oft, **she sleepetli soft ’ — 
But I only prayed for thee. * 

“ Go to ! I pray for thee no more — 

The corpse’s tongue is still : 

Albeit its palms do point to hcav’n. 

They point there stiff and chill — 

And never a woe, from the sin below, 

Its tranquil heart can thrill. 

“ I charge tlieo by the living’s prayer — 

The corpse’s silentness — 

To wring from out thy proper soul 
A prayer thy God shall bless ! 

Lest theheaven-palm droop within my hand. 
And pale among the saints I stand, 

A saint companionless.” 

Bow lower down before the throne. 
Triumphant Rosalind ! 

He bowetk on thy corpse his face — 

He weepeth as the blind. 

Twas a dread sight to see them so — 

For the senseless corpse rocked to and fro, 
With the wail of lus living mind. 
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But dreader sight* could such be seen, 
That living mind did lie. 

Whose long subjected humanness 
Gave out its lion-cry, 

And fiercely rent its tenement 
In a mortal agony ! 

m 

1 tell you, friends, bad ybu hear# his wail, 
Twould haunt you lit Cburt and mart. 
And in merry feast* until you set 
Your cup down, to depart— 

That weeping wild of a grieved child 
From a proud man’s broken heart. 

O broken heart ! O broken vow ! 

That wore so proud a feature : 

God, grasping as a thunderbolt 
His own renounced nature. 

Bid smite him thus — V the presence high 



A wailing human creature. 

Yea— and a human one too weak 
To bear its human pain — 

(May HcavVs dear grace have spoken peace 
To his dying heart aiul brain !) 

For when they came at dawn of day, 

To lift the ladyo’s corpse away, 

Her bier was holding twain. 

They dug, beneath the ltirkyard grass. 

For both one dwelling deep : 

And Roland brought his little son 
To watch the funeral heap. 

And when the happy boy would rather 
Turn upward his blythc eyes to see 
The wood-doves nodding f rom the tree - 
“ Nay, hoy, look downward !" said his father, 
" A nd hold it in thy constant ken, 

That God’s own everlastingness 
(One making one with strong compress) 
Man’s sympathies doth keep. 

Thou may'st not smile like other men. 

Yet like them thou must weep 


K. B. B, 
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COMFORTERS. — NO. I. 

£m Sca&pel. — Peter. Fester.— T ern Toouoon. 

The Art of Administering Consolation would seem to be both easy 
and agreeable, were we to form i><ir opinion of it from the vast number 
of its professors, and the pleasure they appear to derive from the exer- 
cise of it. Perhaps, however, there is none that in its application 
requires greater tact and delicacy, or that is, at the sam# time, more 
painful to the feelings of the sincere and conscientious ministrer. For, 
the severest calamities incident to human-kind being, also, the most 
common, the topics of comfort proper to them, few in themselves* are, 
consequently, trite. To render these effective, therefore, extreme nicety 
of handling is requisite on the part of the consulate ; and, from the 
difficulty of the undertaking, well indeed is it for him if he do not aggra- 
vate, when it was his purpose to alleviate, the grief of the afflicted. 

But lest I should be suspected of an attempt to perpetrate a moral 
essay, I at once declare that my business is not with the ** sincere and 
Conscientious ” ministrer of comfort, who, in pureness of spirit, and at 
the sacrifice of his own pleasure or convenience, visits the home of 
mourning with the devout hope that his voice may mitigate, if not dispel, 
its gloom ; nor with him who is as ready to stretch forth his hand to 
relieve the unfortunate as to exercise 3iis tongue in deploring the misfor- 
tune. No ! J have to do, merely, with that numerous class of impor- 
tunate meddlers who arfe comprehended by the term of Joe V Comfort- 
ers, who look out for sufferings of all sorts, from a first-rate calamity 
down to a petty vexation, with a feeling akin to that which excites some 
people to attend executions ? who, without sympathy, hut pretending to 
console, will, with morbid curiosity, probe a grief to the quick ; who, if 
they cannot discover, will, like barbarous drovers, u establish a raw,” 
that they may, with more tormenting effect, apply the goad of com- 
passion. 

One of the class is Sam Scalpel. Scalpel enjoys the reputation of 
being one of the tenderest-hearted creatures alive, for* regardless of the 
pangs it may inflict upon his own acute feelings, wherever a scene of 
deep suffering is being, or to be, enacted, there is he to be found. In 
reply to the question “What was his fancy tor thrusting himself into 
such matters, and frequently ion occasions where his presence was neither 
expected nor desired?” Scalpel exclaimed, — “Fancy! — Thrust!— In 
this world of pain and tribulation, where so much is to be done foy a 
word of comfort or consolation* one must sacrifice points of etiquette* as 
well ns one’s own feelings, to one’s duty as a man and a Christian.” 

This question was put to Scalpel by an acquaintance who met him on 
ffis way to Major Dareall’s, whither he was bound, on hi« “ duty as a 
man and a Christian,” to offer few words of comfort and encourage- 
ment— Scalpel having accidentally learnt, that on the morrow, the Major 
was to suffer the amputation of his light leg. The Major was a man of 
acknowledged bravery, who had faced danger and death in many shapes, 
and (like Coriolanus) u had wounds to show.** , f 

On arriving at tire Major’s house Scalpel was dismayed at finding there 
was no muffle about the knocker. “ Then it is allomy” thought he j' 
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“ he is dead, and l am too late,*’ And his heart sank'%ith disappoint* 
ment. 

He knocked at the door, which was opened by the Major’s servant, 
an old soldier who had served with him through the Peninsula. 

“Well?” said Scalpel dolefully. 

44 Well, Sir !” said the servant 

“ Then it’s all over ?” continued Scalpel, 
i; 44 What, Sir?” inquired the servant. 

Scalpel made no reply, but pulled a long, dismal face, and shook his 
head ; at the^ame time drawing his finger across his thigh. 

that, Sir : no, Sir; to-morrow at eleven o’clock;” said the 

servant in a tirm, though not unfeeling, tone. * 

Scalpel, then, was not too late, and, for a moment, his countenance 
brightened. But it resumed its lugubrious aspect as he said, “ 1 sup- 
pose that, under the circumstances , I can’t see your master?” 

yes, you can, Sir, if you are a friend of his, or have business 
with him ; he is on a sofa in the drawing-room,” said the man, 

“Why, I — however — take my card to the Major,” said Scalpel. 

Presently the servant returned with his master’s compliments — that 
he did not remember the name — nevertheless, he begged Mr. Scalpel 
would walk up. 

Scalpel, as he entered the drawing-room, took his white cambric hand- 
kerchief from his pocket and made a face a yard long, lie found Major 
Dareall seated sideways on a sofa, upon which rested the devoted right 
leg; bandaged, whilst the other was supported by a stool A library 
tabic, covered with books and papers, was at his side. The Major aUis 
reading, and, not a little to Scalpel’s astonishment, laughing heartily. 
As the latter approached, the Major put down his book aud bowed. 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed the Major, “ Mr. Scalpel ! — I beg a 
thousand pardons for not immediately recollecting your name, but now 
I remember : I believe I had the pleasure of meeting von once at 
dinner, about a twelve month ago, at our friend Sir Hum Brum’s. Pray 
sit down.” 

All this the Major uttered in a cheerful tone ; greatly to the astonish- 
ment, and, perhaps, a little to the disappointment, of the visiter, who, 
heaving a sigh, took a seat. 

“ To what am 1 indebted for the pleasure of this visit, Mr. Scalpel ? 
Have you business with me?” 

“ No, Major, I ?ahem !” And Scalpel shook his head dolefully. 

“ Thankee, thankee ; then I am the more obliged to you. A friendly 
visit is highly acceptable to a poor invalid who cannot get out of his 
own house,” said the Major, in the same cheerful tone. 

The word “ invalid was a cue sufficient; so Scalpel drew his cam- 
bric handkerchief across his lipfe, and was preparing to commence the 
work of consolation, when he was interrupted by the Majors 
question : — ^ 

44 Have you ever read this work ? U, of course you have, for who 
has not? ‘Bon Quixote.’ Ha! ha! ha! ha! I am laughing at it 
for the hundredth time. Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! This is the work, Sir, for 
driving away the dismals.” 

“Dismals?” thought Scalpel : “that is my cue again.” So, with 
another sigh, and, at the same time, drawing down the comers of his 
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mouth till they almost tonckd the lower part of his jaw, he defied 
forth, — “ Dismals, indeed! any man has cause for the ( disixtAds , 9 
as you call it, you> Major, in this trying situation, must- — ” , * 

“ Then how greatly indebted are we to the writer of an agreeable 
book, Mr. Scalpel, which, like the wand of the enchanter * can trans- 
port us, as it were, out of the sphere of actual existence, — not only 
banishing unpleasant recollections of the past, but lightening the pres- 
sure of the present, and diverting our thoughts even from *pain or 
sorrow to come !” f 

The last few words were another cue for the comforter. 

“Ah! Major !:” said he, with a sigh, “we ought indeed to be truly 
grateful for comfort or consolation in any shape ; for anything that, as 

you say, tends our thoughts from -Ahem ! Eleven o’clock 

to-morrow is th^i^jjfe^appoi n ted , I believe?” This question he accom- 
panied with a mournful shake of the head. 

“ Yet^jMlfAjiad the Major. “ By the bye, have you seen our friend, 
Sir Hiu^Sj^oiy ?” 

Mr. Sc&ffibl was too busily occupied in sighing and shaking his head 
to reply to the inquiry, and the Major continued : — 

“ I wonder I have not had a visit from him, for surely he must know 
that I am keeping house.” 

“ I wonder at it too !” exclaimed Scalpel. “ Ah! Major! An occa- 
sion like this ought to bring your friends about you ; for when one 

considers what you will have to go through to-morrow ” 

“ It will not be very comfortable, I dare say,” said the M&jgr ; 

“ but,” (continued he, in a tone slightly indicative of impatience*, wh||at 
he made a trifling change in the position of his leg on the sofa) ^ it 
is always time enough, Sir, to think of such things when the hour ar- 
rives,” ^ 

“Comfortable!” exclaimed Scalpel; “comfortable! Can you, iny 
dear Major, conceive inc so destitute, so utterly destitute of feeling as to 
suppose that it will be? I know the contrary ; — horrid ! — dreadful !— 
The moment l w as told that you were to have your leg taken off, and at 
the thick part of the thigh, too, — though 1 might have been misinformed 

as to that point — Heaven knows, I hope 1 was — Eh? ■” 

The Major made no reply, but set his teeth, and rapidly turned over 
the leaves of the volume of “ Don Quixote ” which lay before him, whilst 
Scalpel continued : — 

“ Ah I It is so then, and I feci for you, my dear Major ; for, as I was 
going to say, the moment 1 heard of the dreadful affair I referred to the 
article 4 Amputation ’ in the Encyclopaedia, and read it through with the 
deepest attention. It was painful to me, I own, for I shuddered at every 
line as I thought of you; but as I did hope that I might pick out some- 
thing of a consolatory nature for you, why, I considered that it is one’s 
duty as a man and a Christian to sacrifice one’s ow n feelings for even the 
chance of comforting a friend.” Here the speaker again sighed, and 
shook his head dolefully. 

There was a pause of a minute or two, during which, Major Dareall, 
in rather a marked manner, took his watch three or four times from the 
table, and looked at it. At length the silence was broken by Scalpel. 

“ Of course, Major, you have read it,” 

“ No, Sir ; no, Sir replied the Major, hastily; “ I dare say I shall 
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know enough about it without either the Rouble of reading it, or the 
annoyance of hearing of it And now, MY — — , Mr, — You will 
pardon my forgetting your name, never having seen yon but once before 
— — Oh ! Scalpel. — And now, Mr, Scalpel, have you anything Yurther 
to say to me?” With these words the Major again looked at his 
watch* 

u No, Major,” replied Scalpel, “ nothing, except to exhort you to 
sujpmon up all your fortitude to gb through it. Ah ! you will have need 
of/'^^Ahem ! — May I ask the name of the surgeon who is to ope- 
rate?” 

u Sir Donald Slash,” replied the Major, covering his eyes with his 
hand. ; 

: ** Slash? Pm glad of it: he is said to be a very fine operator, 
though he has no more feeling at his work than a tinker, and will saw 
through a bone with as much indifference as a carpenter does through 
a senseless plank. In fact, very few of them have feeling : cutting off a 
leg in the morning, or carving a chicken in the evening, is pretty much 
the same thing to them.” : * 

/, * The Major turned deadly pale, and swallowed a glass of water, which 
he filled from a jug that stood on the table. 

“ I, am afraid you are unwell, Major,” said Scalpel ; <( can I do any- 
thing for you ? , If I can, I shall consider it a duty, under your present 
trying circumstances, to ” 

vn YotfS&n, replied the Major : u do me the favour to ring the 
bell” 

Scalpel rang the bell, and the Major’s servant entered the room. 

, ^ n ^ said the Major, “ this gentleman is going* Good moni- 

Scalpel.” ' — ( , -*»• 

' . r my 4 dear Major,” said Scalpel, ct that what you have to go 
through yoh will bear like a man* t> aahpot doubt ; but let me in treat you 
to dismiss yotir thoughts till the time comes. That will be soon 

endugb^ abbut it, as you say. Heaven knows ! I suppose it will 

be all over by about twelve o’clock, or half-past — that’s some comfort — 
mid I will call and ior|dtee how you got through it. In a few months 
be as well as ever, provided Sir Donald is careful to make you 
a gaol stump — though l am sorry to find, from the article in the Ency- 
clopedia, surgeons are not always so cautious upon that point as they 
ought to he ; and though a wooden leg is not so goad as one’s own, yet 
it is better than none— -and that’s another comfort for you. Farewell ! 
Heaven bless you, my dear Major ! Keep up your spirits, for 1 am sure 
you have need of them.” 

Saying which, Mr. Scalpel put his handkerchief tp his eyes, emitted 
the customary sighs, slowly shook his head, and quitted the room. As 
he descended the stairs he said to Samson — 

“ Ah ( visits of this nature are very trying to one’s feelings ; but it 
ia one’s duty, as a man and as a Christian, to offer all the consolation in 
One’s power to the sick and the suffering.” 

, ^ Samson,” said the Major to his servant (who as soon as he had 
closed the door on the comforter returned to the drawing-room), w let 
n>e never see the face of that infernal fellow again. I bad prepared my- 
Ifelf for Sir Donald Slash, and, even as it is, I trust I shall face him be* 
eomingly ; but lam satisfied that another dose of thfti fellow’s d— d 
comfort would unman me.” 
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Another of the class is Peter Fester. Peter meddles’ not %lth the 
graver and greater calamities of life : he limits the exercise of W$ eon u 
solatory talents Jo cases of petty vexation and trifling annoyance. 
These, as they are of more frequent occurrence, afford Peter more nu- 
merous opportunities for the display of his powers. But bountiful as 
is this wicked world in its supply of care and trouble, it will sometimes 
happen that the supply is inadequate to the demand of so industrious a 
comforter as Peter ; and it is upon such occasions that his ingenuity in 
his vocation is most advantageously shown. His active mind abhors 
repose as Nature is said to abhor a vacuum; and if he Cannot find a 
grievance upon which to pour his phials of comfort, he will m&ke one* 
Peter Fester’s forte, indeed, lies in tC establishing a raw /” and, this 
done, he will touch 4t with the hand, or, rather it should be said, the 
finger of a master. He will seek and find some friend happy in the 
stupid unconsciousness of anything likely to occasion him a moment's 
uneasiness, and, at the end of one quarter of an hour, leave him discon* 
tented and restless with a vague sense of injury or injustice, or an unde- 
fined apprehension of evil, and smarting in every nerve from the effects 
of Peter’s consolatory process. As for example : — 

Demosthenes Gabble, Esq. has lately been called to the Bar. Having 
little else to do, it is Mr. Gabble's intention to offer himself, on the Ra- 
dical interest, as a candidate at the next vapancy for the representation 
! of the ancient and respectable town of Swfneford. This is likely so on 
to occur, as Mr, Pauperly Brawlwell, the present Radical member, is 
1,0 be appointed one of the ten commissioners (at a salary of 2000/. a 
year) for the regulation and superintendence of mile-stones on the* Se- 
veral roads from London to Brighton : — such commission having been 
declared indispensable to the welfare of the empire, and the wants of the 
J)ard-working friends to the cause of Economy and Reform. Not long 
'agh; Gabble went down to Swlneford, where, at a leg-of-mutton- a n d- 
trimmings feast, given, at the Copk and Bottle, by two hundred of the 
most respectable of the H party” to their independent and disinterested 
representative (the Commissioner that is to be), Gabble addressed them 
in a speech which he had every reason to believe had produoed the most 
desirable effect for his purpose. How, indeed, could it fail, whiesti re- 
trenchment aud reform were the smallest of the benefits it promised, 
fetid when it concluded Vith an assurance that should be ever be ele- 
vated to the dignified position of representing the SWin^rdians in Par- 
liament, no circumstance in life should induce him to relinquish i(— un- 
less, indeed, the duty which he owed to his country should call upou 
him— -as it had done to his illustrious friend — to undertake the sUperin« 
terid39n& of mile-stones. 

Two or three days after Gabble’s return, Fester paid him a visit at 
his chambers. He found the learned barrister playing the flute, and 
happy. 1 ■ . 

“ So,** sMd Fester, taking possession of an easy chair ; # So, my dear 
boy, you made a fine speech at Swincford the other day ? M 

^ PshaP* replied Gabble, with affected indifference (though Fester 
knew well enough that a notion of the excellence of his Otatory was 
Gabble 1 * tender point) ; “ Psha ! there was nothing in it;** 

“ Come, come,” said Fester, (< it was a fine spi^ch— a vafy fine 
speech— you know it was,*’ ’ ■> 
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“ Well,” replied Gabble, “it is not for me to express an opinion of 
it, but I believe— I think it produced an effect ; and, vanity apart, I will 
say it was the best speech I ever made in my life. To tell you the 
truth, Fester, I threw all my power into that speech /because I knew 
that a great deal would be expected from it in a certain quarter not a 
hundred miles from Downing-street.” 

“You were right,” said Fester, “for politics must be your mark. 
You are not likely to do much in your profession.” 

“Begging your pardon, my dear fellow, 1 flatter myself that ” 

“ Don’t misunderstand me, Gabble ; I don’t say nothing — absolutely 
nothing — 1 say you won’t do much . No, no: you must stick to po- 
litics, and you know you must. I know what you mean by your allu- 
sion to Downing-street. You have great friend* there ; very great 
friends. They expect a great deal from you, too ; — now, t know they 
do. But, for your speech to be of any service to you — any real service — 
oughtn’t it to be reported in the London papers?” 

“ Why,’* replied Gabble, “ the Conservatives, of course, won’t notice 

it: I was too hard upon them : but no doubt our own side ” 

, “ Now that’s where you are mistaken. The Conservatives, and the 

Conservatives only, will notice it.” 

Gabble looked at him with astonishment, and there was a pause. 

“ And so,” continued Fester, “the Downing-street folks were anxious 
about your speech at Swineford ? It was to be taken as a trial speech — < 
a specimen of what might be expected from you ?” 

“ Eh ? — why — well — yes,” stammered Gabble ; “ and what then ?” 

“ Ahem ! — Have you had any quarrel with the Editor of the * Swine- 
ford Radical Dictator ?’ 

“ I don’t even know him,” replied Gabble. '* <* v 
“ Then didn’t you break dawn ?” inquired Fester. 

“ Break down v* exclaimed Demosthenes ; “ why I spoke for upwards 
of two hours, right on, without the pause of a moment ! ” 

“ Then you did not break down !*—D n him ! ” 

“ Why, who the plague says I did ?” ^sked Gabble, impatiently, and 
Vjdth some appearance of alarm. 

V don’t let such a trifle annoy you, my dear friend,” said Fester, 

in a soft, soothing tone; “ who caies what is said by an obscure provin- 
cial paper like the 4 Swineford Radical Dictator?’ Noboby reads it — 
that is to say, not many — not a great many, read it — in London, 1 mean ; 
and that’s some consolation for you. But, Gabble — I am afraid it lias 
a large circulation in its own county — Eh ?” 

“ D* n the ‘Radipal Dictator exclaimed Gabble in afrage; 

“ break down, indeed ! why, from the first words I uttered, tiH— 
“Now, why do you allow such a trifling matter to disturb you? 
Come, think no more ahopt it, but play me a tune on the flute,” 

“ Confound the flute ! Is this a time to ? Why, my dear Fes- 

ter, you must be aware that such a statement— made by one of our own 
party, too — is calculated to do me serious injury. 1 can be of no service 
to the big-wigs here, save l>v my oratorical powers ; and, should I be 
thought wanting on that point, of course they’ll thjjpow me over. Break 
down, indeed! ” and here Gabble paced up aii^fdbwn the room, per- 
spiring at every pore, ™ 

“ Now, be cool, my dear boy. Nothing that such a paper says can 
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do you any harm; and there's consolation for you. But the awkward 
part of the affair is that the London conservative press tnay make a 
handle of it ; and if they should notice your mishap- ” 

“ Mishap !” cried Gabble; “ Plague on you ! what do you mean by 
my mishap, when I have told you that ” 

“ I know, I know," said Fester, in his most comforting tone; “you 
didn’t fail — you couldn’t ; hut if the 4 Standard ’ of this evening should 
say you did — though as I haven’t seen it yet I can’t say that it will — 
and the 4 Times 5 to-morrow, and the * Herald,’ and the ‘ Post,’ why 
then, indeed, you would he in a bad way. And, then, some of those abo- 
minable Sunday papers — they would quiz your very soul out. But, per- 
haps, the matter may pass unnoticed; and that’s some comfort for you.” 

'* I’ll go immediately to my friend Lord Blunderton and explain the 
whole business to him,” cried Gabble. 

** Now, why need you be in a fever about it? ” said Fester. u Even 
take it at the worst you have a fine profession to fall back upon, and 
that consideration ought to he a great consolation to you.” 

44 Why, just now you told me I never should do much in it,” cried 
Gabble, iihpatiently. 

44 Comparatively, I meant ; comparatively, my dear hoy,” said Fes- 
ter. 4 < Besides, what else can you do? If you fail in politics — and 
that’s a very desperate line for a young man to engage in— very — why, 
you must, needs stick to law. It is a fine profession — very fine t 
Greatly overstocked, to be sure ; prodigiously ! As an attorney of the 
greatest practice in London told me the other (lay — a man who knows 
well what he says — there are ninety-nine barristers for one brief. It is 
hut a poor look-out, certainly ; and yet men do sometimes, make their 
way to the Bench or the Woolsack, so there’s comfort in that for you . 0 

So Peter Fester, having comforted his friend into a broiling fever, 
took his leave. * 

Another variety of the class of Job’s Comforters is Tom Toogood. 
Tom is a # widower of five-and-forty. He is in possession of a clear 
two thousand a-year; and having no children, nor (so far as his most 
intimate friends have ever been able to discover) any relations to share 
his income with him, and his own personal expenses being apparently 
small, Tom is suspected of charity. He has the character of being one 
of the kindest-hearted creatures alive, one who would go through fire 
and water to do a service. It is generally said of him, in the common 
phrase, that “ the good he does is unknown ! ” and so ingeniously has 
he contrived to conceal his benevolence that, for my own part, I never 
heard a charge of a liberal action fairly brought home to him. He 
“ does good by stealth,” it would seem, and 44 would blush to find it 
fame hut who ever yet discovered an opportunity of putting him to 
the blush ? But if the substantial benefits bestowed by Tom Toogood 
upon the unfortunate be so discreetly administered as entirely to escape 
detection, he is less careful to conceal his bounteous' donations of pity 
and advice, and of that peculiar kind of consolation which places him 
in the category of Job’s comforters. 

Tom was informed that a friend of his was ruined by the failure of 
a speculation in hops. 44 You shock me !” exclaimed Tom. “ Poor un- 
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fortunate devil ! my heart bleeds for him. But it is his own fault : had 
he taken my advice this 'Would not have happened. That he'll acknow- 
ledge, poor devil ! I'm siire he will. I'll go at once and say what 1 can 
to comfort him." 

“ The kind-hearted creature!" exclaimed his informant. 

Another of his friends was thrown from a hack-cab, by which acci- 
dent three of his ribs and a leg were broken. “ Poor unlucky dog !" said 
Tom ; “ I am grieved to the very soul’Tor him. I always told him some 3 
thing of the kind would happen if he continued to use those cabs — I'll 
go to him ; though, really, scenes of this kind are very distressing 
to me." 

What a compassionate soul is Toni Toogood !" / 

$ But let us follow him to where something more avaihCbAd than pity 
and advice w r as required at his hands. 

Widow Workman rented of Toogood a small house at Hammersmith, 
where, by carrying on a little business as a milliner, she contrived to 
support herself and five children. The house was burnt down, and her 
furniture and small stock in trade, which were uninsured ,werq destroy ed. 
No sooner did Toogood hear of the calamity than he hastened to the 
lodging where the poor woman had taken refuge. Toogood had insured 
the building to the full amount of its value, so that he himself was se- 
cure from loss. J, 

“ This is a sad piece of business for you, Mrs, Workma^ 

“ Dreadful, dreadful, Sir ! ” said the poor widow, weeping and wringing 
her hands. “ All gone, all gone— furniture, clothes, stock, all, all, all P 

“ But how very imprudent of you not to insure ! If you bad followed 
my advice wcll agam. n 

" That was very negligent, my good Mrs. Workman. How often 
have I advised you to be careful about *your insurance ! How much had 
you been insured for ?" 

• “ Two hundred pounds, Sir." 

^ Bless my soul! Now you sec the consequence of yo»r neglect. 
Had. you renewed your policy you would have had two hundred pounds 
to set you going again. But, come ; let us sec what can be done for 
you. 1 have come all the way from town— walked every step of it, 
and was caught in the rain — I have come on purpose to talk to you." 

“ Ah, Sir! you arc an angel from heaven! You are too good for 
this world !" said the poor woman; her countenance brightened by a ray 
of hope. 

“ In this world of sorrow we must do wliat we can for each other, 
Mrs. Workman. But tell me, my good soul, what is it you propose 
doing ? " 

* 6 God only knows, Sir, unless some friend will assist me." 

a If you had but renewed your insurance you would have been in no 
"*heed of a friend's assistance, my good creature," said , Toogood, in a tone 
of surpassing kindness. “ But have you fio project ?" 

“ Why, yes, Sir; 1 have been thinking that with twenty pounds I 
might stock a stall at the Bazaar." 

do it, Mrs. Workman ; I will go and inquire if there is one 
to let We must not consider trouble in cases like this/ 1 
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“ But I have not got twenty pounds, Sir, and ” The poor woman 

hesitated. 

“ But, surely, you have some friend who will lend you twenty. pounds* 
An industrious widow with five children has a fair claim for such assist- 
ance, God knows !” 

“ I have no friend who can spare the money, Sir ; but I have been 
thinking that — I say, Sir, — that — as I have been your tenant nine years 
— and— and as you are a very rich man, Mr. Toogood- — ” 

“ Ah I Mrs. Workman,” said this kind-hearted creature — u Pm sine 
if I had it in my power to serve you in that way I would ; but you 
have no notion of the claims I have upon me — the deal of money I am 
obliged to give ! But, come ; think again. Have you no friend?” 

The poor creature wrung her hands and disconsolately shook her 
head. 

“ Now, you see how it is, my dear wonjan ! If you had but followed 

my advice and taken care of your insurance ! -But do you absolutely 

want as much as twenty pounds?” 

u Why, Sir, to do the thing tolerably, I should ; but perhaps I might 
contrive to begin with fifteen, or even ten.” 

“ Well; then, Mrs. Workman, you may consider the matter as set- 
tled ; for, doubtless, you can find some friend who will lend you ten 
pounds.” 

“ No, no. no, no, no,” cried the widow, in an agony of tears. 

“ Ah V'mrs. Workman,” said Toogood ; “I wish it was in my 
power to lend you the money, for, really my heart bleeds for you. 
But, let me see: I *11 tell you what I’Jl do for you. I am aware that 
an application of this, nature must be painful to your feelings ; bo do 
you turn faffiipfad and let me know who you think would be 

likely to lend you the ten pounds, and I will go myself — hail, rain, or 
snow — and speak to him for you, I'll go to the world’s end after him, 
I’ll raise heaven and earth but I’ll make him lend you the money. If 
you had but renewed your insurance ! But it is useless to talk of what 
is past. When you are again set up jn business mind you insure. And 
I’ll tell you what I’ll do for you, my good woman : you shall give mo the 
insurance- money, and I’ll go myself for you and see that the policy is 
properly made out, God bless you, my dear soul ! keep up your spi- 
rits ; 1 am sure you have need of them. Now be sure, you let me know 
when you have thought of some friend I may apply to on your behalf. 
Ah ! if you had but renewed your insurance !” lie left the house, and 
as the door closed on him, he exclaimed, “ Ah ! poor devil 1 I’m sure 
my heart bleeds for her.” 

Is not Tom Toogood really the kindest-hearted creature alive? And 
surely, “ the good he does is unknown,” 

We have a few more varieties of the class of Job’s Comforters in 
store. * P*. 
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CAPTAIN MAREYAT, 

The Sea Novelist . 

(With a Portrait.) 

We have been often tempted to marvel at the disposition so prevalent 
among our countrymen to ridicule everything of, belonging, or appertain- 
ing (as the lawyers would say) to iC les Braves Beiges.” Whatever 
the sneerers may think of the matter, the English are the pupils of the 
Low Country people ; and there is a good dash of Flemish blood in the 
genuine Englishman. In the matter of architecture, for instance, 
Wapping is the eldest daughter of Rotterdam, and Grosvenor Square of 
the Hague; while the few farm-houses remaining of the old English 
times are as like those of Flanders as “ twin cherries on a stalk.” Nor 
is it less true that our manufactures, commerce, and municipal institu- 
tions are both derived from the same source ; and that the quintessential 
essence of all John Bullism, and the idolatry of the Cockneys — the 
“Right Honourable the Lord Mayor of London,” with his coach, and 
his barge, and his mace, his men in armour and his men in gowns — 
are but second-hand reflections of the glories of Ghent, Bruges, and 
Antwerp. The languages, too, by how little are they less than identical ? 
Bui to come at once to the matter in hand, thjre is no particular in 
which this resemblance between the two nations is more strikingly dis- 
played than in their tastes. It is impossible for any one acquainted 1 ' 
with the arts to walk through the exhibition-rooms of Somerset House, 
and not acknowledge that the prevailing gusto of the country in pictorial 
matters is decidedly Flemish. Landseer, Wilkie, and our best land- 
scape painters might have been born in a fen, and baptized in a canal ; 
and notwithstanding all our “ got up” enthusiasm for Italian art, with 
our cognoscente prattle about “ Correggio and stuff,” our artists neither 
understand nor feel its characteristic excellencies. 

We humbly beseech our excellent friends of the brush not to be 
offended at this statement. If they are jealous of English art, it must 
be because they glory in being Englishmen ; and they need no ghost to 
tell them, that as long as they are Englishmen, they cannot be — 
Italians. 

It is true that our nobility have contrived to import some of the best 
specimens of the best Italian masters ; and by dint of classical associa- 
tions, and of frequent sojournings in Bologna, Florence, and Rome, they 
have acquired a factitious and intellectual affection for the Italian 
school ; but the pictures of their predilection — the pictures whose excel- 
lence they smack and relish — the pictures which prevail alike for num- 
bers and for merit in their collections — are IJleimish and Dutch. Lest, 
Jhqjvevcr, the testy reader should be impatient at this preamble, and 
inclined to exclaim, like the Poissades o¥ Paris to the orators in the 
French National Assembly,” aufait ! an fait ! ” we may as well, without 
further discourse, say that w r e consider Captain Marryat as a writer of 
the Low Country school — a sort of literary Cuyp or Vander Yclde — and 
that his “ sea-pieces” owe their well-merited but extraordinary success, 

a great measure, to this Low Country fidelity, truth, simplicity, and 
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absence #f pretension. In Captain Marryat’s writings, there ate want- 
ing very many of the elements by means of which other eminent writers! 
have built up a reputation. He has no Italian sublimity of invention, 
no correctness of outline and purity of design ; not even the brilliancy 
of colouring of the Venetian school (that half-way house in the arts 
between the pure Italian and the pure Flemish). He has all the truth of 
nature, and that, too, of a nature neither elevated nor impassioned; and 
he shines by a striking, vigorous, perhaps coarser reflection of what is, 
in the special department he has chJPn for illustration. 

The effect upon his readers of the rapid, careless, but firm touches of 
bis pencil, is a conviction of reality — an implicit credence in his narra- 
tive, which carries them along with him to the end, notwithstanding the 
too frequent absence of a consecutive interest, of an unbroken tale, or of 
a fine discrimination of character. We are not sea-going critjjps, and do 
not profess to know a cathead from a marlin-spike ; but we are satisfied 
(in common, we believe, with the great mass of readers similarly cir- 
cumstanced,) of the fidelity of his portraitures. There is in them a sort 
of internal evidence, beyond the reach of art to analyze, that compels its 
to vouch for the copy without any acquaintance with the original ; and, 
without having ever trodden the Point of Portsmouth, or seen more of a 
ship than may be descried in a white-bait voyage to Greenwich, we feel 
ready to stake our wager that the Captain’s pencillings are indeed por- 
traits of sailors painted by a sea captain. 

Some part, probably, of Captain Marryat' s favour with the public, may 
be traced to the apropos of his appearance at its tribunal; being all of 
, us satiated with the Walter Scott imitations. In truth, the invention of 
the sea novel was in itself a trait of genius (for we cannot consider 
u Roderick Random” as a type of the description of work in question ; 
and as for the more modern predecessors of “ Frank Mildmay,” they 
are not worth quoting.) It was then only beginning to be known that a 
novel being a representation of human life, every phasis of humanity will 
ailbnl the materials for that species of composition. Such, however, is 
the case ; there is no caste, class, or condition of man, that is pot 
pregnant with interest, provided its circumstances be vigorously con- 
ceived ; and tin* more Dutch the fidelity of the representation, the 
more certainly will it be approved and sought after. 

Notwithstanding all that poets have said, and metaphysicians feigned, 
of the superiority of the imagination over the senses, experience has 
eventually shown that its range is limited, and its inventions soon run 
through; whereas truth and nature are, in reference to the human facul- 
ties, altogether boundless and inexhaustible. A great part, then, of the 
merit of Captaiu Marryat as an author, lay in his perception of the 
extent of resource within him, and the preconception of a species of 
literature not then embodied and realized. It is this self-judging 
faculty — this vigour aud clearness’of conception — that renders his novels 
so superior to those of the other composers of sea tales. The frame- 
work and basis of a sea novel of mere adventure is extremely limited — 
one might almost say unique. It must begin by its green-horn midship- 
man, with his “ How are you off for soap?” his a Smiths of London,” 
and his prompt obedience to the order to see “ which way the wind 
blows.” It must trace its hero through the one round of battles, ship- 
wrecks, cuttings out, and jumpings overboard, to the double epaulet. 
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The midshipman’s berth must in every tele be dark, dirty, f ad dis- 
orderly; the captains must be peremptory, the lieutenants respectful, 
and the decks holystoned. The accessories of the tale then are inca- 
pable of variation ; and nothing less than a thorough and intimate 
knowledge of the leading ideas, prejudices, and sentiments, which lurk 
at the hottom of the seaman’s mind, with an intuitive perception of the 
combinations to which these must lead, and with a memory richly stored 
with the experiences of a sailor’s vicissitudes, and strange positions in 
society, could carry an anther threat more than one or two repetitions 
of this species of narrative. It is this uniformity in the canevas (to use 
a dramatic term of art), that has probably begotten the idea that Captain 
Marry at steals from himself. Situations and circumstances may re- 
appear more than once perhaps in his writings ; and there are very few, 
even of o$r first writers, of whom the same may not be said ; but the 
test of genius is, that in this uniformity there should be diversity, and 
that the mere simplicity of the elements should detract nothing from the 
novelty of the- resulting complex. 

Another cause of the attraction of this writer’s novels, is one that may 
be considered the immediate parent of all his faults, and that is the care* 
lessness (real or apparent) with which he writes. If the work he any 
test of the mode m which it is produced, the novels of Marry at are 
wri^ggk, d trait de plume, without reflection, or predetermination as to 
what he shall set down. lie seems, in composing, to surrender himself 
at discretion (or perhaps we might say at indiscretion) to the inspira- 
tions of his muse $ or, to speak more plainly, and in a more homely 
guise, he puts down whatever comes uppermost. The consequence in, 
that events arise out of each other just as they do in nature and in fact ; 
for nature has no moral to illuminate— no position to illustrate ; and she 
suffers effects to flow from their causes, and to become causes in their 
turn, without a thought of dramatic propriety, or a single arriere pensce 
of their influence on the beholder* Taking, therefore, his pitch from 
the humour of the moment, he scampers along as fast as his pen can 
carry him ; and his very haste urges forward his reader, as the velocity 
of the vortex increases its absorption of* whatever comes within the 
sphere of its attractions. Consequently he is unequal, inconsequent, 
often coarse, and oftener incorrect, both in style and in idea ; but he is 

always eniminant , and never -a bore. Of the high romantic and 

the high sentimental he has nothing, and it is rarely that he draws forth 
a tear; while from the very nature of his tale, the events have so little 
mutual dependence, that the volumes may be read by whatever instal- 
ments the reader pleases. But, on the other hand, so easy and so whim- 
sical is his humour — &o well sustained is the rolling fire of his incidents 
—and so rapid is the march of his style — that the absence of the more 
usual sources of romantic interest is not felt Captain Marryat is also, 
in many respects, a mere sailor; and his views cl life and society are 
wholesale and rough. His heroines are merely What enters into the 
complex of the sailor’s idea, expressed in his own language by the term, 
“ petty girl,”--- differing from each other more by their clothes than 
their features, and more by their features than by their intellectual and 
mtml peculiarities. His heroes, also, are too much “food for powder”*— 
too much “ gluttons ” of hard blows. They have rarely any very re- 
fined acquaintance with the u relations of civiHi&ed life,” and are coca- 
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a tonally very tolerable *coundrels; but, then, they do take 4 eon* 
founded deal of licking, and they flounder so pleasantly tbrdb|Jt their 
scrapes, that the reader can scarcely be out of humour with th#m for k] 
single chapter; and, after taking leave of them in the 354th page of the 
third volume, fast anchored iu the bay of matrimony, we are always va$ ; 
happy to renew the acquaintance when chance brings us together in the 
same parlour window. By the bye, it is curious to remark tire difference 
between these heroes and the bralUk <le$ braves of the French military 
ami naval novel. They both have tlftfsame “ moving accidents by flood 
and field ” — they are both above the ordinary prejudices of morality^ 
and pride themselves in their dare-devilry alike ; but with these com- 
mon elements of character, they are about as unlike as a diamond 
buckle aud a jack-chain, 1 

If it were put upon us, then, to define Captain Marryat as an author, 
and to mark him with an appropriate epithet, we should say that he is 
a pleasant writer. His leading excellence is the untiring nerve of his 
light, easy, and flowing pen ; together with a keen sense of the ridicu- 
lous, which while it rarely leads him into broad and unmeaning farce, 
effectually preserves him from taking a dull, sententious, or matter-of- 
fact view either of men or things. Hfl productions seem to co|t hitn so 
little, that one thinks he might write on for a lifetime, uninterruptedly ; 
“eating, drinking, and sleeping hours excepted,” and so probably he 
will, till the canevas is totally exhausted. That there is no trace of 
effort in anything he does, is in itself a charm. But after all, his great 
and peculiar excellence is his originality, — that he is himself alone; 
and that as he borrows from nobody, so, on the other hand, nobody can' 
safely borrow from him * 

If we are correct in this our estimate of the author, it will be con- 
ceded that the attempt to discriminate between his several works would 
be no easy task. Tfyj^ peculiarities of each lie in matters of mere de- 
tail, and the family resemblance is decisive. Perhaps the best discri- 
mination to be made is his own, where he describes u Newton Foster,” 
as a talc of the merchant service, and^ designates Jacob Faithful as an 
illustration of the Thames waterman. His object in all seems to have 
'been the exhibition of some particular phases of maritime life; and it is 
in this that the peculiarities of each will the readiest be detected. 
“ Frank Mildmay,” which we believe is the first of the series, is the 
nucleus of all the others. They are all but farther developments of the 
parent thoughts and combinations contained in that work. Whether, 
however, it was, that a certain time is* necessary to ripen the most pre- 
cocious reputations, or that there is a luck in all things, we know not; 
hut “ Frank,” though ‘a successful novel, did not obtain so great and so 
immediate a vogue and circulation as “ Peter Simple.” In going back 
to it, with the perusal of Simple and Faithful fresh in the memory, 
we cannot think that it any thing by the comparison. There may. 

not be so much of tte artist’s dexterity displayed by the author in the 
management of the story, as in his later compositions ; but this is more 

2 - ■ - rT — — - ■■ I .111.1. I 

* Captain Ohamier and Captain Glasscock cannot be considered as imitators of 
Marrvat, either chronologically, or in a literary sense. The “ Sailors aid Saints ” 
of the latter, especially, differs altogether in matter, style, and handling from the 
productions of both the others. It has less of a mere sea-colouring ; and Is more 
thoroughly a novel in the old established sense of the word. 
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than compensated for by its being the “ first bright runnings ” of an 
unworked mind. We have not indeed Mr. Chucks or the Domine, in 
their full blow ; but we have a sustained interest of adventure, and a 
general level excellence not always discoverable in the author’s later 
novels, -more than in the works of even the best writers, when they 
have once tasted of fatigue in their calling. We understand that Capt. 
Marryat Iras been, in a pecuniary sense, among the most prosperous 
writers of his day. How far that tells for, or against, the healthy con- 
dition of the reading public, we caifhot now stop to inquire ; but we take 
the fact as proof presumptive, that he is among those " 1 writers who have 
adapted themselves the most felicitously to the literary wants of his 
age. We subjoin his Portrait— a most admirable likeness, engraved 
by Thompson, from the original by Simpson. 


MARTIAL IN LONDON. 

Pii& JEneas. 

Vi roil, whose epic song enthrals 
(And who in song is greater?) 
Throughout, liis Trojan hero calls 
Now “ pius’’ and now “ pater.” 

But when, the worst intent to brave. 
With sentiments that pain us, 
Queen Dido meets him in the cave. 
He dubs him “ Dux Trojanus.” 

And well he alters there the word : 

For, in this station, sure, 

“ Pius ” Aeneas w ere absurd. 

And “ Pater ” premature. 


Richmond Bridge, 

Waste lands may at Twick’nam be seen 
And Barnes hath its wilderness too : 
Where Thames rolls his waters between, 
Tall Richmond uprises to view. 

Her bridge, from its summit, unfolds 
A prospect that loyalty cheers — 

Those Commons at distance it holds, 
And leans for support on the Piers. 


The Neiv Baronets Club, 

Ye valorous Sirs, in your armour and spurs, 
Whose crest is a hand red and gory ; 

I prithee adhere to the sword apd the spear, 
A Club cannot add to your glory. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

St. Petersburg!*, Constantinople, and Napoli di Romania, in 1833 and 

1834. By M. Von Tietz, Prussian Counsellor of Legation. 

• 

This work is a translation from the German. In the orthography of Turkish 
words there is a collision and superfluity of consonants forming a strange de- 
parture from common usage, and we hardly recognize them, We were startled 
at the sight of “ Dschii#dchi, M as a “jawbreaker 0 we could neither pronounce 
nor comprehend, till we found it was the author's mode of writing our familiar 
acquaintance “ surrogee,” a common name in Turkey for a travelling guide ; 
et sic de ccpterin. Further, we met with phrases that, though they might 
suit the German school of theology, rather shock the orthodox feeling of 
Englishmen. Peter the Great, “by the simple monosyllable, 4 Be,’ created 
St. Petorsburgh,’’ sounds very like a blasphemous use of Scripture ; in 
another place he speaks of “ a Trinity of good things tells a story where 
the rc petition of “ the Lord «7esus M Jfornis the funniest part of the joke, and 
in effect, makes so light and irreverend a use of Bible language, as must bo 
revolting to the serious impressions of most readers. These, vvitli many 
morbid sentiments clothed in inflated diction, evince a mind formed in the 
school of the sceptical and visionary philosophy of the Continent. 

In his political opinions, he is an uncompromising Russian; everybody 
and ever) thing connected with the name are models for the rest of the 
world. The mad and brutal Paul is with him “ the chivalrous, misunder- 
stood, and falsely-judged ruler.” The present Emperor Nicholas is a per- 
sonification of all that is great and good in human nature ;#ie calls him 
“^iwe-exciting/’ and tells the effect his bare look produced on a friend of 
Ins, a man oi* plain sense, who had never seen him before, and had not the 
slightest reason to fear him. They were walking together and met tho 
Emperor, and his mere posing glance caused a confused blush to pass across 
his cheek, and excited a singular feeling of embarrassment which he could 
not conquer. This is a pendant and an improvement of the story of tho man 
who trembled in the presence of Louis XIV. Now, we happen to know that 
the Emperor Nicholas is the last man in the world whose personal appear- 
ance merely would excite such awe. He is a thin, tallisli, plain person, with 
a serious, quiet-looking countenance, rather bald forehead, whitish hair 
(winch does not give him much intellectual character), and as to his eyes, 
whose piercing glance appalled the friend of M. Tietz, somebody has com- 
pared them to boiled gooseberries. If anything could conjure up such an 
expression in them, it must be the fancied blood of the Polejji 

But even these suffering victims of Russian cruelty our author abu ses for 
the sake of his favourites. He calls Warsaw « the seat of ingratitude and 
treachery ,‘ J and every man that does not think so, he classes as belonging to 
the “ crew who, under the specious name of reform, cover the projects of 
revolution.” This Russo-mania he does not confine to tbe country, but lie 
carries it with him to Turkey and Greece. “ There I found,” saidjie, “ in spite 
of the rliodomontade of French and English newspapers, that they are friendly 
and grateful towards the Russians.” This is certainly in direct contradiction 
to other travellers. Dr. Walsh mentions a fearful instance of the impression 
of a general hatred to tho Russians, in that of a maniac whom it seemed to 
have deranged; and even M. Von Tietz himself admits the existence of tho 
feeling, for he says they arc nicknamed by the Turks “ Ruszi meukjus — 
Russian cursed ones.” As to the Greeks, French, and English, they are 
altogether out of the pale of his charity. The former he describe* as a class 
“ who are despised both by Turks and Christians,” and “ wta* names seem 
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an emblem of disgrace both in Constantinople and the Morea.” One would 
suppose he had never heard of such men as Morousi, Ipselantes, Mavrocor- 
dato, and other Fanariote Greeks, whose names are distinguished in Europe 
as combining all the qualities which ennobled their ancestors. But he had 
heard of Mavrocordato, whom he falls foul of because his admirers had dared 
to call him “ the Washington of Greece 5” and his dislike to him seems 
embittered because, “ with despicable submission, he solicited the favour of 
England." But England seems the fons etoorigo of bis hatred, He accuses 
her of Wishing to render Greece a dependency like Malta and Gibraltar. This 
Rufiso-Prussian does not choose to recollect that England did not interfere, 
like his employers, and having used the unfortunate Greeks as agents to 
forward their ambitious purposes, several times atmndoned them to their 
fate ; but when she did interfere, she did it with sincerity and effect — saved 
the Greeks from total destruction— and finally left them free, and in total 
independence. Such is the dislike he entertains for what he calls “ the 
English blique” at Napoli, and such the hostility of the Russians, that when 
Count Armansberg, the President of the Regency, asked the officers of the 
Russian squadron to his palace, 4i these high-minded gentlemen all refused, 
except one, and he was therefore shunned by his companions and this 
■because the President had presumed tCLbe on terms of amity and good-will 
with the English. In effect, M. Von Tietz, though not a Russian, is a 
Russian employ 6, and so, in duty bound, devotes himself, in every way, to 
serve the interests, by adopting the prejudices, passions, sympathies, and- 
antipathies of his masters. 

With respect to other topics, he does not seem to be more fortunate in his 
speculations. Though wandering through countries of classic lore and ruins 
of ancient sculpture, he does not dwell much on antiquities, and when he does 
he is rather unfortunate. He visits the plains of Troy, of course, and having 
made a blutror with respect to Bounarbashi, the supposed site of the ancient 
city, he says*** The celebrated Sigroan inscription which served as a stone scat 
in the front of a house at Bounarbaschi, I sought in vain. Where it now may- 
be is, I believe, unknown.” Had he condescended to mix with “ the English 
clique” at Napoli, and inquired about it, any of fthem would have informed 
him, -thaf he might search in vain for it in a place where it never had been ; 
ibat it stood not at Bounarbashi, but on the promontory of Sigrnum, in front 
of a Greek church $ and further, that where it now is, is unknown to few but 
himself* for almost every one else knows that it is now, and has been for some 
years, in the British Museum, where it was sent with the Elgin marbles. 

For the rest, M. Von Tietz has made an agreeable sort of a book, with 
some light pleasant reading, though we cannot recommend him as an 
unerring guide to the un travelled, 

Swings and Doings. By Theodore Hook, Esq, 

The first, series of these popular stories, in a single volume, are now intro 
duced into Mr. Colburn’s cheap and embellished series of the best modern 
works of fiction. The merits of this work are too extensively known to 
heed any encomium from us, now. Mr. Etfbk is a writer who belongs em- 
phatically to the world as it is. His animated ike^ies are the clear re- 
flections of what he ligs seen. He .gives English manners, 

from high to low, as they how exist,— and w buoyancy and viva- 
city of his style lend a charm to all that he In short, while all 

Mr, Hook's tales display an extensive and profound knowledge of the world, 
they are fraught with the highest amusement for all classes of readers. The 
present cheap edition* at about one-ffth of the original cost of the work, must 
wa y tiito the hands of every lover of light and entertaining literature. 
I* » always interesting te come at an author s intentions in his own words j 
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and the following extract from the preface will show the writer’* e$*et in 
giving this production to the public : — 

11 1 have for many years watched the world, and have set doWti ell that I 
have seen ; and out of this collection of materials I have thrown together a 
few historic illustrations of quaint sayings, the truth and sagacity of which 
the characters introduced by me have unconsciously exemplified ill their 
lives and conduct ; and which I have the small merit of bringing to hear, 
after long observation, upon the axioms affixed to each tale. 

“In short, I have thought it a curious matter of speculation to compare 
flu? ‘ doings* of the moderns, with the ‘ sayings ’ of the ancients; and, there- 
lore, submit to the public my first portion of * wise saws? illustrated by 
* modern instances ” 

* 

The History of the Life of Edward the Black Prince, and various 
Events connected therewith. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 

Great and various arc our obligations to Mr. James : indeed, with the ex- 
ception of the elder D'l&raeli, wo know no living author to whom we are so 
deeply indebted, for the truth on which we can rely, or the fiction which 
teaches whilst it delights, and is but another modification of truth in its 
widest sense. 

ffhe different methods taken by this admirable author to instruot and 
charm Ins leaders, liowe\ or diverse they may at first sight appear, have led 
to the result of improving each. If he had not been well acquainted with 
the Instoiy and biography of days past, he could never have brought before 
us, with equal efficiency, those master-spirits Who not only do his bidding, 
but rc-aet the important parts they once played in “ their days of nature;'* 
and if ho had not accustomed himself to u raise these spirits from the vasty 
deep," and exhibit them as 44 men of like passions" with those around us, he 
i^i'ver would have obtained that freedom in narration— that tranquil elegance 
of diction—' w hich spreads a sure, though unsuspected, sense of pleasure over 
the least interesting poition* of historic detail. 

But the spirit-stirring (lines of the third Edward and his heroic son were 
pi ihaps less likely to require adventitious aid in their records than any other 
pt nod. — Nevertheless, they are now' far distant ; and it is no small praise 
to an imaginative author, when we find him patient in examination, laborious 
m icscarch, and capable of vigilantly exploring truth, even to the bottom of 
the well, to elucidate an important fact, or rescue from imneachment a re- 
maikable character. These volumes have demanded and obtained investi- 
gation not onlv of the archives of our own country, but those of Flanders 
and France, in both of which memorials of Edward the Third unquestionably 
ltunuin. His temporary union with Jacob Artevelde — his many expeditions 
to Franco for the purpose of prosecuting his own unjust claims, or protecting 
the more legal ones of her oppressed nobles— cannot fail to have left registers 
behind them of no common character, since his courage and ability, in his 
own day, almost atoned for his transgression, and even in ours frequently 
throw the halo. of ehivakic glory so brightly around his name, as almost to 
compel our admiration in spite of our judgment. 

In this History, evety circumstance of moment, whether relating to battle 
or negotiation, is diligently examined and accurately related; whilst the 
comments ou conduct* character, and the age in which they took place, are 
given with that extensive knowledge demanded from the historian, and that 
soundness of judgtrietit and sensibility of heart to be expected in a virtuous 
and amiable writer. We are far advanced in the first volume before We be- 
come personally acquainted with the Black Prince, whom we thence accom- 
pany from the battle of Cressy (where he won his spurs), through many a 
well-fought field, to his residence at Berkharastead, ah enfeebled, suffering 
man— bereaved of a lovely and meritorious mother— -necessarily ashamed of 
a father whose closing years cast a shadow on his early glory, and unable to 
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educate the promising son who was his only comfort. With little exception, 
we find him at once splendid in courage, talent, and munificence -a hero we 
are compelled to admire— affable in manners, humane in conduct, and en- 
dearing in temper — a Prince whom we are delighted to love, serve, and 
honour. 

Were it within our plan/many quotations might be given, proving the 
truth of these assertions ; but as our limits forbid this indulgence, we take 
leave of the “ Black Prince” with most hearty recommendations, considering 
it to he. With the exception alone of Dr. Walsh's ** Constantinople ” (which, 
as belonging to our own times, has a more immediate interest), the most 
excellent work of the year, and one that cannot fail to plant a new and en- 
during laurel on the brow of its highly-gifted aud indefatigable author. 

* 

Christian Theology. By John Goodwin, A.M. With a Life of the 
Author. By Samuel Dunn. 

The u New Monthly Magazino ” is not ambitious of the distinction of 
being a “ Theological Review,” but we find it impossible to pass by n. book 
treating of the good old times of unliincliing Christianity. John Goodwin 
was contemporary with Milton. His works were discarded by the Calvinists, 
because he was an Arminian, — and by the Arminians, in consequence of 
his having taken part against the unfortunate Charles. Mr. Dunn Has 
made a most excellent distinction ; and says, in his calm and quiet preface, 
that “ the De-publication of anything he has written on politics, I should 
deeply regret, especially in an age when the rights of God and of Caesar 
are equally threatened by a spirit of innovation and of subtle policy.” The 
religious reader will find, we doubt not, much to instruct ; and the lover of 
ancient times will rejoice to meet those “ thrice hallowed names, dear to every 
lover of genuine liberty.” One of this zealous preacher’s works was dedicated 
to “Mrs, Elizabeth Hampden,” the mother of John Hampden ; and evcin 
concern of his is associated with the master spirits of England. 

The Old World and the Ndw. By the Rev. Orville Dewey. 2 vols. 

, * s 0110 .°^ ^ le H 108 * galloping books of this galloping age : the ra- 
pidity with which our traveller posted through Europe is only equalled by the 
flippancy with which his criticisms and opinions are expressed. This is the 
more .to be regretted, as, despite those national prejudices with which an 
American clothes himself, as with a garment, Mr. Dewey, at times, sees 
clearly ; and where reason only is called in question, and he gives himself 
br^kthing time, — argues rationally. The Americans are a thin skinned race ; 
their political position in society is firmly established ; they are unquestionably 
g great people, but, in all civilized and finer qualities, they are, both from phy- 
sical and moral causes^much behind Europe. It is on this point they arc 
so absurdly sensitive. Speaking of painting, Mr. Dewey says, “ Our coun- 
try has already works to show, which may vie, I will venture to say, with 
any contemporaneous works of English art. The landscapes of Cole per- 
suade us that the days of Claude may come back again. We have artists 
that enable us to look at the works of Tenierp and Wilkie without despair 
or discouragement. T doubt whether the best portrait- painters among us. 
now that Sir Thomas Lawrence is gone, a?« excelled py where in the world. 
Page and Flayg are very young artists~4mt M of promise ” Why will 
American travellers force such absurdities upon us ? Webold out the hand 
of amity to brother Jonathan on all occasions. We value Lis good qualities. 
We appreciate the magnificence of his country. We Confess helms done 
wonders », with the Herculean infant ; but we cannot suffer him to suppose 
that perfection in either art or literature can be attained for years and years 
■ a 8 ^ e constituted like his. People must be educated and refined 

MHU6 they pan appreciate what is beautiful ; we believe that no American 
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over before claimed for his country equality with England "tit ,l*flahcd 1*1 
refinement. ' 

Notwithstanding the hurry and nationality of these volumes* tfc%e /I* "t 
bonhommie about the voyage, which warms into affectionate enthusi&ittV at 
tho termination of his journey. He confesses* with an honesty which deserves 
warm praise, that M the Trollopes, Halls, and Hamiltons h&Ve certainly told 
uh (Americans) many truths, by which it is to he hoped our manners, at 
least, will be mended.” We see many three-volume works that plight be 
advantageously abridged into two ; but we confess that, if Mr, Dewey had 
given himself more time, and more paper, he would have produced a potter 
book ; and this we deem no small praise. 

The Court and Camp of Don Carlos, being the results of a late Tour, 
By Michael Burke Honan. 

Spain is a country of such paramount interest to all who are capable of 
being charmed with the ehivalrie and the picturesque— to the enterprising 
spirit which * las £ mie forth in idea with the glorious Columbus, or the 
humour-loving soul who has laughed at the knight of La Mancha— to the 
Briton, proud of h;s country's deeds on her soil, and the philanthropist, who 
grieves over her present inflictions— that a work of far inferior pretensions 
to Mr. Honan's could hardly fail to find readers and admirers. At the pre- 
sent period of anxious inquiry and excitement, when even the manifold 
horrors of civil war are exaggerated by a ferocity unknown to civilized 
tuitions, and the land of romance is degraded into that of a barbarism 
scarcely equalled by Turkish cruelty, no wonder that we look earnestly 
for every information on which reliance can be placed, not only on the score 
of curiosity, but humanity ; and that we receive it with more especial thank- 
fulness, when, by any medium, the revolting portion is, to a certain degree, 
neutralized, in order that we may not utterly abhor a people with whom we 
desire to sympathize. 

Wo have, in this volume, a “ full, true, arid particular” account of two 
several journeys in the mountainous districts of Spain, for the avowed pur- 
poses of ascertaining the true position of Don Carlos, and the expectations 
arising from it. The writer js evidently well calculated for the hold and 
delicate mission in which he engaged. He is courageous, yet prudent ; un- 
wearied in personal exertion, yet alive to minute observation ; and gifted 
with a fund of good humour which makes the best of everything at tlio very 
time it discerns ail the miseries of the situation f o be endured. In fact, Mr* 
Honan is an agreeable traveller, a bravo man, an observing and discrimi- 
nating judge, for every day's tidings are confirming the truth of his observa- 
tions. The Queen is a very lovely and fascinating woman to those who 
surround her; but her cause is not popular on the whole, and in the moun- 
tainous districts decidedly disapproved; and but for his deficiency in cavalry, 
Don Carlos would ere now have sat on the throne he had a right to expect, 
and which he deserves to fill, 

The murder of Colonel O'Donnell, and many other prisoners, is given cir- 
cumstantially, and various atrocities adverted to briefly. The bull -fights are 
most admirably described, and bring us to a knowledge of particulars in this 
terrific and revolting sport (but which offers a grand spectacle), that many 
writers on the subject have failed to convey. The Spanish women are, from 
time to time, sketched jn a flflasterly manner; and, indeed, the whole volume' 
is piquant, full of gaiety* and not less of good feeling, in every sense of the 
word ; we care not how soon Mr, Honan renews his travels. 

Description of the House and Museum, the Residence of Shr Jolui Soane, 
R.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. 

This splendid volume is not published, and only one buii&d and fifty 
copies are printed, and presented to various academies and learned bodies 
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throughout ferope, several branches of the Royal Family, and a few per- 
sonal friends of the author's. 

The descriptions lead us through forty-five portions of the house and 
museum, e^ch of which is richly stored with works of ancient and modern 
art. Fragments of some of the finest capitals,* architraves, and ornaments 
of antiquity—statues, busts, candelabras, vases of the most valued forms and 
choicest materials, models of the most celebrated ruins, casts from the finest 
sculptures, cinerary urns of exquisite workmanship — by turns engage our 
attention, long before it is drawn to the great Belzoni sarcophagus, which is 
in itself a treasure well worthy the curiosity of every inquiring mind : so that 
throughout the whole of these divisions, there is not one which does not offer 
ample proof of the taste and liberality of the owner. 

But Sir John has not administered to the pleasures and necessities of his 
own art only. Indeed, he justly considers that the fine arts mutually aid 
and depend upon each other ; and he therefore adds to a most noble library, 
and cases containing many thousands of architectural drawings, a fine col- 
lection of paintings, and a most costly cabinet of antique gem& But it is 
not possible for us, after a very cursory view of the work, to givtrany idea of 
even a portion of the contents ; and yet, we apprehend Sir John has men- 
tioned only those which he know s to be most valuable. 

This unique and costly volume is embellished by thirty-eight engravings, 
and eleven vignettes — the frontispiece being a fine plate by Turner, from 
Sir Francis Chantrey’s bust of the venerable author. Certain portions of the 
letterpress are descriptions of the more striking parts, said to he written by 
a lady, and which convey the impressions made upon the eye of a stranger. 
They are given with great spirit and ability, and add much to the interest 
With which we survey the beautiful volume they are intended to illustrate. 

The work concludes Vith the copy of that Act of Parliament by which the 
generous collector of all these treasures consigned them to, the benefit ,pf 
future artists, as a school for study, together with an ample provision for due 
attendants and proper repairs. Wo do not know that a boon of equal extent 
has ever beep bestowed by an individual upon the country ; and we rejoice 
in the circumstance of the architects of this country having associated for 
the purpose of striking a medal in honour of one who is so entitled to the 
respect of his contemporaries, and the gratitude of posterity. 

History of Southern Africa. 

It is with great pleasure that we have perused this important accession to 
the British colonial library. Certainly not the least valuable of our foreign 
possessions, in either a political or commercial point of view, is to be found 
in Cape Town and its dependent settlements, to say nothing of Ihe great 
advantages which the colonization of the western coast of the African con- 
tinent appears to promise, with daily increasing probabilities pf their reali- 
zation. To no part of the population of the British empire ought the 
statistics of her distant dominions to be a subject devoid of interest, closely 
connected as they are with our national greatness and ’prosperity ; and the 
series of works, of which the “ History pf Southern Africa ” forms n part, 
may he considered as useful as any which have yet ajsppared under the title 
of popular libraries. Mr. Montgomery into the 

compass of a small octavo volume every fact of Impfeiftknoe relating to cli- 
mate, productions* government, natural history, and population of the Capo 
of Good Hope, Algoa Bay, and the Mauritius, personal ex- 

S erience, or the records of others, could supp^|'l|i« f #ews are those of a 
beral and enlightened mind, and his style af Writietg pleasing and un- 
affected, precisely of the character which his sujbject demands, and which is 
likely ip ensure it favour among those for whose information it is intended. 

volume only succeeds in calling the public attention to the 
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importance of preserving a eolony, which latterly seems to i»w town in 
considerable danger, and of presenting our settlements in South Afiricil.tfj 
more general notice, as affording a field in which the industry of the oa^ei'' 
prising may be most successfully exerted ; and that benevolence Which 
surveys the whole earth for subjects on which to bestow the means ofrelt- 
gious and moral amelioration, may find every chance of an advantageous 
application of its efforts, an object of no transient or limited importance will 
have been gained. That the volume contains enough to ensure this, apd 
more than this, will be a sufficient recommendation tOJjJl whose approbation 
is worth possessing. 

The Mining* Review and Journal of Geology, Mineralogy, am| 
MetaHirgy. 

Under the abilities and conduct of Mr. English, the Mining Review eoftlinues 
to exhibit increasing claims to the patronage of all connected with theoretical 
and pracJn mineralogy, as well as geologists and men of science in general* 
The present Number is enriched with a paper on Metalliferous and Mineral 
Deposits, by Frederic Bun* -on theJVlexicau Process of Amalgam ation.fVom 
the same pen — on the Mineral Topography of Great Britain, by Mr. At W* 
Toolvo— and on the Geological Features of the Gam Menelis District, by 
Mr. Thomas of Falmouth ; together with an essay on the occurrence of pre- 
cious metals in England, transactions of the British and French Geological 
Societies, and a variety of miscellaneous information, and shorter papers, all 
on subjects of great interest, and written in a manner which shows the Work 
to supported by a most respectable body of scientific contributors. There 
is, moreover, a plate of Schuuffelen*s hot air furnace-feeder, and a coloured 
geological sectiou from the Land’s End to the German Ocean, &c., and all 
this information is to be obtained at the price of five shillings. Truly we are 
living in an age of liberal encouragement to scientific publications, and of as 
liberal exertions to deserve it; and of this fact the existence of such a work 
as the Mining Review is a sufficient indication, without further proof or 
comment. It is an undertaking which, for the spirit with which it was com- 
menced, and the style in which it has hitherto been carried on, must ensure 
the good wishes of all who, without ransacking the bowels of the greedy 
earth, in quest of her ffidden treasures, have a sufficiently just idea of the 
importance of the labours of those who do, to look with satisfaction on any 
attempt to increase the scientific character of their researches, and to render 
their operations more extensively useful to the community at large. 


The Althorp Picture Gallery and other Poetical Sketches. 

The authoress of these pleasing and elegant Sketches at least possesses 
one of the qlast essential qualifications for the production of genuine poetry, 
a deep and unaffected love of Nature, in all her beautiful and varied modifi- 
cations, She is alio possessed of considerable power in metrical harmony. 
Her verse is like gentle and soothing music, always replete with feeling, 
and often enriched with graces which only a vivid imagination and well- 
cultivated taste canid supply* The 44 Althorp Gallery *' is a poetical de- 
scription of the principal portraits contained in that collection, a subject, 
which has already mpelved justice in prose from the pen of Mrs, Jgmdion. 
The 44 OeeaU'i; ; Qwn ' r contains many truly beautiful passages, and one or 
two sketches of kcepery, of a highly-finished and strikingly faithful 

character. We'regroi that we have not space to extract one or fym stanzas 
from the former poem* andthatwe are obliged to confine oui'Sj^yes to general 
commendation instead of specifying particular instances uf rtOriit* The au- 
thoress, Mrs. Colonel Jourdan, we believe, has proved herself qualified to 
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take a respectable rank among the female poets of the day. The lyrical 
pieces, at tue end of the volume, though not without merit, are not quite so 
successful as those of a greater length. 

The Amici. — Selections from the Contributions of The Amici. 

** The Amici !” — Such is the name of a club, atul such is the name of a 
book: the one holding its hebdomadal meetings in the good town of Maid- 
stone, and the other a production of tho same soil, which has found its way 
to our study. That tfpLtll, money-making, trading town, which all the world 
has hitherto suspectRF to have been distinguished for nothing hut hops and 
foolscap paper, should have its nest of philosophers and poets is as marvellous 
as it is true; and to the Amici, and to the Amici only, is this paragon of 
provincial towns indebted for its intell#tual distinction. On tho Saturday of 
each week (and a ftm day it is found to many of its members), a knot of 
good fellows assemble for the discussion of all pleasant topics (politics not 
being ranked in tho category ), and of the good things that host of 

“The Bull ” has in store. Antiquity there holds grave yet cljpful con- 
verse with Geology ; Law dallies with Poetry ; Thalia joins in a pas de 
dear with Euterpe; and wit, good humour, and plaVful satire, keep up 
the ball of conviviality. 

In truth, wo like the plan of this social and literary re-union, where the 
higher qualities of the mind are stimulated lpy friendly and generous com- 
petition, and where all uneasiness of rivalry is dissipated in tho glowing 
atmosphere of conviviality. Of the book itself, its appearance is most in- 
viting, and does infinite credit to the Maidstone press. We are, however, 
bound to take notice of a hint on the back of the title-page — “ For private 
circulation ’’—which, we suspect, means that tho book is to be considered 
as a close preserve, where critics have not the privilege of sporting. , 

The volume, with one or two exceptions, consists of poetical pieces of a 
very mixed order of merit; and were we disposed to bo very critical, we 
. might display our acumen in the contributions of several of the members, 
who are evidently unpractised hands in “ the idle and unprofitable ait.’ 
Considering tlie offering as a specimen of the spirit and object of the society 
whence it emanates, we feel ourselves bod n cl to accept it with a grateful, 
and, in some respects, forbearing feeling. We do not mean this in a depre- 
catory mood, for there are gems in this little volume which will bear the test 
of the severest rules of criticism. 

The Inquisitor. 1 vol. 

A Daniel come to judgment! Oh, wise young judge, how we do honour 
thee! There is something insufferably impertinent in a nameless wi if er, 
aiming his weak but ill-natured shafts at those who labour under the dis- 
advantage of being acknowledged authors. Vjfo say disadvantage, because 
we are ignorant of any privilege known authors novy-a-days possess, — unless 
being stared at, and misrepresented, be considered in that light* The dead, 
us well as the living, arc doomed to tho philippic of tins ** inquisitor's’* goose- 
qmll. Poor Inglis, whose books were in admirable keeping with bis gentle 
and kindly chainoter, is called “ prosy, pompous, and OOUOeiM ; M taxed with 
liaung the word “ charming’* eier on his pen. " l f tpymW* qontjhues our 
elaborate critic, 14 took the pains to count it seven times, ip a .tangle page.*' 
He also accuses Mr. Inglis of wilful falsehood In his Worn <h tWftb which is 
certainly an unmanly charge to bring forward agafeH #0 Whom the 
. grave has closed, and who, wo firmly believe, left no sbfen blot upon his me- 
mory* On turning oter a few move pages, we find thfc ? 4 Inquisitor*’ him- 
self in Spam. Doubtless he had intended to make hi* tOura profitable one ; 
but Mr, Inglis’s work anticipated bis, Be that as it may, we neither 
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like the spirit of these criticisms, nor the temper of the critic. At times his 
observations are acute and interesting ; but, as a whole, the volume ismpre 
unworthy public patronage than the literature it condemns ; though that, m 
many instances, deserves censure. The observations on Dante are by far 
the most valuable in the "Inquisitor;*' and assure us that, when the writer 
gets rid of petty irritation, there is more matter in him than we should have 
believed, had we not read beyond the commencing chapters. 


The Training System adopted in the Model Schools of the Glasgow 

Educational Society. 

* 

A greater blessing than the establishment of infant schools has* we are 
firmly of opinion, scarcely ever been bestowed upon any age or nation. 
Every day’s experience points out more strongly the immense advantages 
to be derived from a proper cultivation of the powers of the human mind 
during the earligj periods of childhood ; and as the system to bo pursued 
in such a course of education improves in its character, this important truth 
must he shown in a proportionally stronger light. We have not time to 
enter into a minute examination of the different methods pursued in the 
infant schools of Glasgow, to engender habits of morality and early indus- 
try, during, perhaps, the most critical part of life ; but we earnestly recom- 
mend to all engaged in the establishment and regulation of these benevolent 
institutions, to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the principles 
and method of practice advocated in the “ Training System." If they arc not 
led, in consequence, to adopt all its* suggestions to their fullest extent, they 
will at least gain many useful hints, the results of much actual experience, 
and assuredly a deeper Sense of the utility of their labours, as well as ad- 
ditional encouragement to proceed in then* praiseworthy endeavours to the 
formation of such a character in their infant pupils as may lead to their 
own individual happiness, and materially add to that of all around them. 

The Age of Humbug. A Satire. 

An exceedingly clever imitation of the “ Dtihciad,'* and evidently the 
production of a person of considerable genius and no small scholarship, yet 
too strongly impregnated with party spirit to allow us to regard it merely in 
a literary point of view. In any other light it is neither our place nor incli- 
nation to consider its merits. 

The Tailors ; or “ Quadrupeds.” A Drama. Illustrated by llobert 

Cruikshank. 

We notice this publication chiefly because of its illustrations, which are 
exceedingly clpvev, and full of humour. Robert must yield to his brother 
George as a comic designer ; but, at times, he very nearly approaches him. 
Here he has dope his best, The immortal Vows of the “ Quadrupeds " are 
very successfully exhibited; and the sketches may be recommended to 
Mr. Yates,, ajaCjS many tableaux, when next he produces the drama at his 
theatre. l|r, Rya hks ; prefaced the publication by some pleasant and Useful 
remarks. Tfae^urleita was, it appears, written by Foote, and first produced 
at the HayWAfot^'lii^^T* He has given a history of the real row which 
followed' Retailed the true, as well as the mock he- 
roism of u'Thu -‘Si*! ' v 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


A Work that promises to e*cite great inter- 
est is announced, among a variety of others, 
for speedy publication by Mr. Colburn. It is 
entitled, " Original Memoirs of the Court of 
George IV. By a Deceased Nobienfhn,” and Is 
to be printed from the original manuscript. 

Among other literary attractions, we are 
promised Immediately the ** Posthumous Me- 
moirs of a Peeress.’’ This work is to be edited 
by the Lady Charlotte Bury, who is also busily 
engaged in seeing through the press her own 
new work of fiction, with the all-interesting 
appellation of <* Love,” 

Mr Ward, whose celebrated stories of “ Tre- 
maine," and "Pe Vere,” have placed him 
among the leading writers of fiction of the 
present day, has in preparation a new novel, 
called “Fielding, or Society.” 

Mrs. Charles Gore has nearly ready for pub- 
lication a little book, entitled the “ Rose Fan- 
cier’s Manual, comprising an Account of the 
Culture and Propagation of Roses.” 

In the press, the Auto-Biography of William 
Godwin, together with his Correspondence, 
and a Continuation of his Memoirs to the 
time of his Death, by his Daughter, Mrs. 
tsheiiey. The life of so prominent a literary 
character as the author of ° Caleb Williams” 
cannot fail to command general attention. 

A new edition is on the eve of appearance 
of " The Dituy of a Deseunuyee,” universally 
admitted to be one of the most brilliant pic- 
tures extant of Parisian society and manners. 

Just ready, a new and much cheaper edition 
of “ Horace Walpole’s Correspondence with 
George Montagu, Esq., and other celebrated 
Personages,” forming a companion to his 
” Correspondence with Hdfesee Maim.” Many 
original a ml valuable Notes are now first added 
to the present edition. 

The Fifth Monthly Part of Copt. Brenton'i 
*• Naval History of Great Britain,” now ready, 
contains fine Portraits of Admiral Duckworth 
and Sir Alexander Cochrane, with Plans, &c. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall, Authoress of “ Sketches 
of Irish Character,” &c., has a new work of 
fiction in preparation, called ** Uncle Horace.” 

A Biographical, Historical, and Chronolo- 
gical Dictionary of Remarkable Persons and 
Occurrences connected with the Art of Typo- 
graphy, by 0. H. Tiroperley, is auuounped ip 
Par^, 

HOOKS IN TItK PltKSS. 

Ackermnun’s Forget-Me-Not for 1837, edited 
by Frederic Shoberl. 

Streams of Knowledge from the Fountains 
of Wisdom, consisting of Extracts from Shaks- 
peare, &c\, interspersed with Sayings of the 
Wisest Men since the days of Solomon. 

Journal of a Tear to Jerusalem and Mount 
Sinai, with a Series of Twenty-four Illustra- 
tions from'* Drawings taken on the spot, com- 
prising the most interesting Views of the 


Country between Grand Cairo and Beirout. by 
F. Arundale. 

The Biography of the Early Church, by the 
Rev. R. W. Evans, M.A., Author of “The 
Rectory of Vale Head.” 

Second Series of the Flowers of Loveliness, 
by P. Haines Budey, Esq. 

LIST Or NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Reminiscences in Prose and Verse, consist- 
ing of the Epistolary Correspondence of many 
Distinguished Characters, with Notes and Il- 
lustrations, by the Rev. D. Polwhde. 

The Principles and Practice of Gbaletric 
Medicine, by I). 1). Davis, M.D., 2 vols. 4U>., 
plates 4k is. ^ 

The Atonement and oWcr Sasred Poems, by 
Dr. Oke,post 8vo.6s. 

The Rev, Dr. Buckland’s Bridgewater 
Treatise on Geology and Mineralogy, with 57 
plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1 5s. 

Bacon’s Essays, edited by B. Montague, 
Esq., Timo. 5#. 

The Literary Remains of S. T. Coleridge, 
by H. M. Coleridge, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Collections, Historical, Genealogical, and 
, Typographical, for Bedfordshire, 114 plates, 
by T. Fisher, 4to. 101. 

The Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and Physiology, 
edited by Dr. Todd, vol. I., royal 8vo. 21. 

The Doctrine of Particular Providence, Illus- 
trated and defended, by G. Pilkington, 12 mo. 
5s. 

Selections from the Phrenological Journal, 
12rno. 5s, 6tf, 

The Flower and Fruit Garden, by Martin 
Doyle, 12m o. 2s. 

The Protestant Preacher, vol. I. Hvo 6 a. 

Hoffmani||i Legal Outlines. 2 vols. royal 
£vo. 2D. 

Hoffmann’s Legal Study, 3 vols. royal 8vo., 
21s. 

Hansard’s Debates, 3rd series., vol. XXX II 
2nd of seas. 1836, royal 8vo. 30#.— 33 a. 6 <1 

Glances at Life in City and Suburb, by C. 
Webbe, post ffvo. 10s. 6d. 

Schqmberg’a Commutation Tithe Act, with 
Epitome of the Law of Tithes, 12mo. 3s W. 

Major's Guide to reading the Greek Trage- 

. Besillpy’a Wq)rk*i viol. Land II. (Epistles of 
Philsris-Eplstolaad 24s. 

Charles's Essays. Letters, and Papers, by 
7s. , 1 ' 

fffbbte on the Professional Practice of Ar- 
chitects, 8vo. 10*. 6*. *\ / 

The Book of the Me# Kfptf World, by R. 
Owen, 8 vo. 5a- , \ ' 

Augustine’s Confessions, abridged, by tiic 
Rev. E- Bielteriiteth.Sfimo. Is, M 

Tracts on Hfdniutici, edited by T. Tredgold. 
royal 8vo. I2s. , 
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FINE ARTS. 

Removal of the Royal Academy . — The porters of the Royal Academy are 
now busily employed, under the superintendence of Sir M. A. Shoe, and the 
members of the council, in removing from their ancient resting-places the 
valuable antiques, bas-reliefs, and paintings belonging to the Academy, The 
Professor of Anatomy will commence his sessional lectures in the room at 
Somerset House as usual ; hut it is expected that the Professors of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture will deliver theirs in the new building, as they 
or cur later in the season. The council are equally busy at the building m 
Trafalgar* square. Negotiations are going on, not only with the council of 
the Koval Academy, but also with the managers of the National Gallery in 
Pall Mall. It has been intimated to the officers of the institution that many 
valuable donations by distinguished patrons of the art will be made to the 
gallery as soon as it is removed to Trafalgar-square. His Majesty has been 
mentioned among the number, together with the Duke of Bedford and Lord 
Egremont. A portion of the vacated apartments of the Royal Academy will, 
it is believed, he given to the Royal Asiatic Society, the council of which, 
with Earl Munster at their head, some time ago made applet ion for it at 
the Woods and Forests. They were not refused, but simply informed that 
there were then no apartments m Somerset House at the disposal of the 
crown. 

Enamel Pictures on Glass . — There is at present a very pleasing exhibition 
of pictures in this branch of art at the residence of Messrs. Iloadley and Old- 
field, No. f>, St. JaniesVplaec, Hampstead-roud. The subjects consist of the 
“ Fall of Nineveh,” and 4< Joshua commanding the Sun to stand still,’ after 
the celebrated pictures of Mr. Martin ; “ The Opening of the Sixth Seal,” 
after Dauby; 44 Charity, ’* after Sir Joshua Reynolds; and the figure%of 
/tuner de Valence, Earl of Pembroke anil his Countess Maria, in tin* cos- 
tume of the period. These subjects are admirably selected to display the pe- 
culiar qualities of the material on which they are represented ; and a! the 
first glance the effect is almost startling. The “ Fall of Nineveh;’’ and t he 
“ Joshua*’ are especially beautiful ; and the effect of light on the face ol* a 
child, in the group of “ Charity,” is such as we imagine could not be pro* 
ducod on any material ot a loss transparent nature than that on which these 
pictures are wrought. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

KyalFs Portraits of Conservative Statesmen, 

Of which the second Number is before us, progresses in a very satisfactory 
manner, and will, we have no doubt, amply recompense the artist with whom 
the plan originated. The first portrait is the Duke of Newcastle, ono of the 
most excellent and upright of English gentlemen, whose character has been 
assailed with about as much success as follows the attempt to level n forest 
with a pruning*ktiife. The picture fVora which Mr. Mole has engraved tin’s 
print is one of PickmgiU’s most Successful works, li gives (he mind of the 
man - gentle and fearless. A portrait of Lord Hidmouth follows ; and in ac * 
couipanied by a very sensible biographical notice. The third is Sir William 
Webb Folletf, the member for Exeter ; of n sound, able, and eloquent law- 
yer. The head is a fine one; the dark eye is finely set under a broad and 
lofty brow ; and the mouth, although the painter has graced it with a smile, 
in order to soften down featured— somewhat of the sternest, perhaps— exhi- 
bits energy and decision. The likeness is striking, and more eh&r^temtio 
than wo should have expected from the artist, Chalon, who is mfich more 
alive to the graces of a pretty danseuse of the Opera than to the attractions 
of intellectual expression. Sir William was, it appears, bom at Top- 

sham, Devon, and is therefore in the very prime of life. 
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THE DRAMA. 

Mr, Charts Whitehead, one of the few writers of talent who, in this 
age. have thought it worth while to ply their pens in favour of the stage, has 
produced a drama at the Hay market, called the “ Cavalier,” which is m 
many respects entitled to rank with the most intellectual productions of the 
time. Its success seemed at first to he equivocal, and though its merits are 
clear enough to a dispassionate listener, they have not won an unanimous 
assent. Mr. Whitehead possibly is not a member of some particular coterie, 
theatrical or literary, and therefore his claims have to force a recognition 
which might otherwise be accorded to them even without examination* The 
“ Cavalier ” is an admirably-written and well-constructed drama; its inte- 
rest is strong and continuous, its situations are picturesque and dramatic, its 
characters conceived with all the instinct of truth, and wrought up into 
powerful and feeling agents working out a terrible action. In its catastrophe, 
as performed on the first night, it w as done wanting in fidelity to nature and 
sense of dramatic effect. The author committed a curious, and it had almost 
proved a fatal, mistake, in crowning a natural production with a most super- 
fluous and urniatural horror. This would be equally true of the dhmwmcnl 
had the production been cast even in a dramatic mould; but as a play to 
be acted, the false conception of what truth required, and the feeling of an 
audience would bear, was singularly apparent. For this unfortunate error 
in judgment, Mr. Whitehead has buttered severely. His piece was listened 
to with the profoundest attention ; and the intellectual tenor of its style, its 
general force and character, and the exquisite sweetness of many passages 
containing images equally appealing with irresistible effect to the feelings and 
the imagination, seemed to insure it unequivocal success. This hope was at 
on$® dashed down by the unexpected and apparently wanton wound inflicted 
upon the sympathies of every listener, when the fine nature of the story wifs 
merged in a gratuitous sacrifice at the close. The audience with one pervad- 
ing and ungovernable feeling condemned the savage ending of so natural a 
beginning — “ the sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh,’' — not. however, 
he it observed, out of any general disinclination to a dish of horrors, of which 
audiences are over ready to “ sup full,"— but because it appeared wilful and 
was certainly unnecessary. The point is this : a loving, honourable, and 
high-minded wife has, in defence of her honour, killed the wretch who 
would have violated it. She is condemned to die for murder. No hope o! 
justice appears to remain, and her husband, c wronged, sensitive, and irritable 
cavalier, after enduring the horror of a supposition that the violation had 
taken place, resolves to die with her, The truth, however, comes out —the 
wife's moral innocence becomes apparent— she is saved ; but no sooner does 
this prospect of “ poetical justice !> dawn upon the mind of the spectator, than 
the cavalier is seen obeying the blind and hurried dictates of ins irony y, by 
stabbing his innocent wife just as the door of her prison is thrown open', anil 
consummating the sacrifice by self-destruction. It is the error of this catas- 
trophe that has led to imputations in some quarters unfavourable to the ge- 
neral morality of the story. To us, now that the catastrophe is changed, it 
appears free from every shade of objection. It has since been repeated with 
marked success ; and its attraction will bo increased by the effect of the fine 
reality of Ellen Tree's acting as the wife, and the energy and discrimination 
of Mr. Vandeuhoff ’t» cavalier. 

Covent-Garden has commenced its performances with “ Hamlet,” " Mac- 
beth/ ■* Shy lock,” ami the “ Gamester/’ — the first fruits of Mr. Charles 
Kemble's last season. Rotter fruits than these are to follow, for Mr. Kemble 
is already announced to appear as F&lconb ridge, to the King John of Mr. 
Macready. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. ' 

♦ 

SIXTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

This Society, which consists of scientific men belonging to all parts of 
the kingdom, held its annual meeting this year at Bristol, and eotnmebee4 
its proceedings on Monday the 22nd of August. It has met, very appro- 
priately, immediately j^fter the prorogation of Parliament, arid ootaw with 
kindliest change” to refresh the national mind by the calm ihvestigatiflfes 
of .science, after it has been heated by political strife. 

The mere existence of a Society composed of between five and six htm- 
divd men of science, collected from different parts of the empire, who are 
met, by nearly f>00 more dwelling in Bristol and its neighbourhood, is cal- 
culuted to excite a sentiment of national pride. 

Almost every branch of precise knowledge seems, as might be expected, 
to be embraced by this Society ; and we present the following to our readers 
as an abstract, of the divisions under which every department of science, is 
cultivated, and the names of the gentlemen who preside over each : — 


Mathematical and Physical Science 
Chemistry and Mineralogy , 
Gcojogv and Geography 
Zoology and Botany . • 

Medical Science . • 

Statistics .... 
Mechanical Science 


Rev. W» Whewell. 
Professor Camming* 
Her. l)r. Bnekhmd* 
Professor Henslow. 
Dr, Roget. 

Sir Charles Lemon. 
Mr. Davies Gilbert* 


Amongst these arc some very celebrated names; but some of the Vice- 
Presidents and other functionaries are not less illustrious. We notice $il* 
D. Brewster, Dr. Lloyd, Mr. Babbage, Dr. Dalton, Dr* lienry* Mr. Hern* 
path, Mr* Grmdiough, Dr* Lard nor, Dr. Richardson, Mr, H. Ugllam, with 
scores of others, equally or more eminent perhaps than those, whom W o 
mention only because they were the first to catch our eye, or suggest the 
recollection of considerable scientific achievements. We are reminded, too, 
by recollecting the political opinions of some of those whose names we have 
written, that in the scientific halls of Bristol the Radical, tho Tory, and the 
Whig, all meet as ou neutral ground, and forget in the cultivation of science, 
the narrow opinions of these separate political parties. 

In the Mathematical and Physical section, on the first day, the President 
read a paper on the construction of a theoretical Rock-Salt ; which, 
unfortunately, no workman has yet been found capable of making. Some 
skilful workman, it is hoped, however, may yet be found to grind it ; though 
Sir David Brewster did not explain the advantages which will be derived 
from its great refracting power. Something was said about the tide, pro- 
mised about the stars, and expected by next year — through appointing 
another committee, the researches of the first not having been successful — 
towards ascertaining the levels of the land and sea. One notable conclusion 
reported, we notice in the proceedings of the Mathematical and Physical 
Section on the first day ; namely, that the height of the tide appears to 
depend on the barometer. Of course the reporter meant, the weight of the 
atmosphere as indicated by the barometer ; and though the pilots all round 
the coast have come, we believe, to a similar practical conclusion long ago, 
the scientific deduction is not without its value ; it refers the well-known fact 
to a general principle, and expresses it in scientific language. 

Ou the 2nd day, the Section was engaged w ith experiments on waves, and 
with refractive indices. Tho polarizing structure of the crystalline lens utter 
dtjiath, electro-galvanism as a moving power, a new anemometer, the mathe- 
matical theory of fluids, some algebraic formula), and naval architecture, 
also occupied its attention. 
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On the 3rd day, electrical repulsion, the mathematical theory of fluids, 
voltaic light, the laws of double refraction, and the integral calculus, were 
all taken into consideration. In each of the other Sections, a similar or 
greater variety of Subjects, corresponding to the chief object of each Section, 
was served up; so*hut the most fastidious lover of scientific pic-nics might 
find something to his taste. 

Among the subjects which seem, by the lengthened notice taken of them, 
to have excited most attention, was Dr. Richardson’s introductory report on 
North-: American Zoology ; comprising a description of the physical geogra- 
phy and climate of that country. Judging from the brief account given of 
tlH paper, we should suppose it is the most scientific description of the con- 
figuration of the mountains and valleys of that immense continent, and the 
peculiar influence of that configuration on climate, and on some habits of 
animals, which has yet been presented to the world. Dr. Richardson brought 
under notice a new kind of wheat, of speedy growth, from South America; 
which Mr. Webb Hall would probably object to, as tending, particularly 
during such a season as the present, to prevent the price of wheat of old 
Euglish growth on stiff clay lands, from rising to a remunerating price. 
Some ingenious gentlemen exhibited models to illustrate physical geography, 
which are hereafter to be coloured ; and one (Mr. Griffith) praised the Ord- 
nance Map of Ireland, as “ enabling him to take hedges and fences with 
ease. 1 ' Did he mean, in hunter’s phrase, to leap over them ? Professor 
Mosley read a useful paper on Locomotive Engines, as used on railroads ; 
and lie seems, in conjunction with Dr. Lardner, to have demonstrated that 
the expense of propelling carriages ori inclined planes, was in all cases 
greater than the expense of constructing railroads on a perfect level. The 
latter gentleman has observed, that a very small quantity of dust on the rails 
adds very much 1o the friction ; and he suggests the propriety of each wheel 
of a locomotive carnage being provided with a kind of watering-pot, to pre- 
cede it alw inches, and continually wash the rail. Probably a brush run- 
ning, he&p. the wheel might answer the purpose. «. 

A $enes of ingenious experiments by Mr. Russell, of Edinburgh, on the 
resistance of the water to vessels impelled through it, were made known to 
the Society. They were remarkable for showing, that when a great degree 
of velocity is given to a vessel, such as twenty miles an hour, she skims, a& 
it were, on the surface Of the w ater, and hardly meets any resistance. At 
that velocity, we are inclined to say* the resistance of the water becomes So 
great, that it partakes rather of the properties of a solid than a fluid in rela- 
tion to the moving body, which is carried over and not through it ; as it 
would be 4Hkfio<L along an inclined plane oi Wood or iron, and not through 
it, by a force applied at an angle to the line of the plane less than a right 
Angle. 

To mention some other topics which attracted attention— Professor Phillips 
gave the results of some examinations on subterranean temperature, w liieh 
confirm the theory of its being greater than that of the atmosphere : in one 
case the thermometer below the surface for some time averaged 78 degrees, 
whilst in the external atmosphere it was only 48 degrees. A paper on 
arsenical poisons, by Mr. Herapath, and a description of an apparatus for 
the analysis of mixed gases, by Professor Hare of Philadelphia, were both 
considered interesting, Mr. Herapath also gave anew theory of the Aurora 
Borealis; stating his opinion that, this phenomenon was only produced by 
electric clouds, gradually withdrawing and leaving streams of electric fluid 
behind : from which opinion, however, Dr. Dalton expressed his dissent. 
Among the curiosities must be noticed a living specimen of the armea 
avicularia , exhibited by Mr. Rootsey, of which he gave a description. This 
is a monstrous species of spider, that sometimes seizes the eggs of small 
birds, particularly of humming-birds, and devours them. It was brought 
over alive from South America amongst some log- wood. 

Qp the fourth day Andrew Crosse, Esq., of Broomfield, Somerset, came 
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forward, and stated that he came to Bristol to be a listener otfiy# *I*d with 
no idea that he should be called upon to address a Section.. 3|0 no 
geologist, and but a little of a mineralogist ; be had, however*d«roted much 
of his time to electricity, and he had lately been occupied in impotetMits 
in the voltaic power, by which he had succeeded in keeping it 
for twelve months by water alone, rejecting acids entirely. 

1h<»n proceeded to state that he had obtained water from a 
cave at Holwell, and by the action of the voltaic battery had succeeded in 
producing from that water in the course of ten days, numerous rhomboidal 
crystals, resembling those of the cave. In order to ascertain if light had 
any influence in the process, he tried it again in a dark cellar, and produced 
similar crystals in six days, with one-fourth of the voltaic power. He had 
repeated the experiments a hundred times, and always with the same results, 
He was fully convinced Jhat it was possible to make even diamonds, and that 
at no distant period every kind of mineral will be formed by the ingenuity 
of man. By a variation of his experiments he had obtained blue and grey 
carbunate of copper, phosphate of soda, and twenty or thirty other speci- 
mens. If any members oi* the Association would favour him with a visit at 
his house, they would be received with hospitality, though in a wild and* 
savage region on the Quantock hills, and he should be proud to repeat bis 
experiments in their presence. Mr. C. sat down amidst long-continued 
cheering. 

Professor Sedgwick said he had discovered in Mr, Crosse a friend, who 
some years ago kindly conducted him over the Quantock hills on the way to 
Taunton. The residence of that gentleman was not, as he had described it, 
in a wild and savage region, but seated amidst the sublime and beautiful in 
nature. At that time he was engaged in carrying on the most gigantic 
experiments, attaching voltaic lines to the trees of the forest, and conduct- 
ing through them streams of lightning as large as the mast of a 74,gun-$hip t 
find even turning them through his house with the dexterity of an able 
charioteer. Sincerely did he congratulate the Section on what they had 
hoard and witnessed that morning. The operations of electrical phenomena, 
instances of which had been detailed to them, proved that the whole woild, 
even darkness itself, was steeped in el^fksting light, the first-born of heaven. 
However Mr. Crosse may have hitherto concealed himself, from this time 
forth he must stand before the world as public property. 

Professor Phillips said the wonderful discoveries of Mr, Crosse and Mr. 
Fox would open afield of science in whiptf ages might be employed in 
exploring and imitating the phenomena of nAure. 

The proceedings of the Botanical Section consisted of the conclusion of 
Dr. Richardson'* report on the Zoology of North America, which was drawn 
up at the request of the Association ; some remarks by Dr. Corbet on vege- 
table physiology, in which the absorption of different solutions into the 
circulating system was proved to be distinguished by the application of 
chemical tests, producing the distinguishing colours; a communication 
containing some general remarks on the reproductive spherules of the 
Marsiliacese of the cryptogamie class of plants; and a paper by J. B. Vales, 
Esq., on the vegetating wasp in the West Indies. The author Jras of 
opinion that the vegetative process in a cryptogamie plant commenced 
during the life of the insect ; which was, however, doubted by many of the 
naturalists present, several instances likewise being given of a similar ex- 
crescence on silkworms and other insects. A communication was also made, 
by the Rev. Mr. Phelps, on the formation of peat, which he considered formed 
in stagnant waters, by successive layers and deposits of aquatic plants; 
when Mr. Mackay exhibited some specimens of pine-wood and leaves, ity a 
remarkable fine state of preservation, found under a togr of peat sixteen 
feet in depth. In connexion with some remarks* by. $|Jr* Hoyle# on the 
subject of caoutchouc, Mr. Rootsey gave his opinion, that, the elasticity of 
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the fibre of silk produced by the silkworm was owing to the plants on which 
it fed containing this substance, which he found to exist in mulberry leaves. 
Several specimens of different varieties of silk were also Exhibited and 
presented to the members. 

At the Statistical Section, an interesting communication was inade by 
Professor Forbes, on the relative height, weight, and strength of the Bel- 
gian* English, Scotch, and Irish nations, the comparison being the least 
favourable to the former, and the most to the latter. The experiments from 
which these deductions were made, were conducted from those made by Pro- 
fessor Quetelct at the meeting of the Association in Cambridge. The average 
height of the Belgian was stated at 5 feet 7 8-10 inches: and Irish, 5 feet 
10 1-10 inches. The strength of the Belgians was also less than that of the 
English by 50 lbs. ; in every case of experiment, 2a years being taken as the 
age of maturity. Baron Charles Du pin, whose name has so long been 
known in connexion with English statistical inquiries, next exhibited two 
maps of this kingdom, in which the several couuties wore shaded according 
to the density of population and proportionate criminality. The deductions 
formed from his inquiries into the latter were as follows : —He calculated six 
different degrees of density of population to the 1000 acres— Ffrstty, 100 
inhabitants to 1000 acres; secondly, 218; thirdly. 405; fourthly, 555; 
fifthly, 1100; and sixthly, which was in highly-populated counties, such as 
Middlesex, 7000 inhabitants to the 1000 acres. In the first district the pro- 
portion of offenders to the population would be 1 to 29011 ; in the second, 
1 to 1427 ; in the third, 1 to 503; in the fourth, 1 to 650; in the fifth, 
,1 to 493; and in the sixth, 1 to 558. In Ireland the same proportionate 
regularity did not exist, as there society was not in such a state as to allow 
-the laws-#o be fully developed ; and, although the population was mow 1 con- 
densed, dj^re was less crime in the north than in the south ; owing to the 
more industrious habits, greater degree of education and comfort of the 
inhabitajtjjs. Some curious comparisons were next given of the relative age* 
of prisoners in England and France, in which the proportion of juvenile 
offenders was much greater in this country, _ A papewteas also read byJMt* 
‘ffifry wb'i^b , Bein g a report fiom the Statistical Society of Manchester on the 
state of education at Liverpool, the investigation of which bad taken a period 
of nearly fifteen months to- complete. It represented that of the lower order 
to be of a very incomplete description, as out of 020%# children, 32,700 
alone received instruction, whilst 30,000 were altogether destitute of it. A 
paper was thdMpwl by Wtfi'Fjpp, on the statistics of education in Bristol. 

0a the fifth day, the papers «$ad were by Mr. W he well, on a new Anemo- 
meter. Professor Stevelly, on the Mathematical- Rules for constructing 
Compensating Pendulums. Sir D. Brewster, on a contrivance by which he 
was Enabled to render distinct the dark lines of the spectrum under tlmmost 
unfavourable circumstances, and obtain other useful effects. Mr. Rusaftil on 
Certain Elements of the Resistance of Fluids that appear to be intimately 
connected with the application of analysis. Dr. Hare on the Electric Spark, 
Dr. Carpenter on a System of Teaching the Blind to read, similar to Mr. 
Lucas's, &c. 

Section B. — Chemistry and Mineralogy. — The following papers were 
read : Some Improvements on the Voltaic Battery. By Mr. Crosse.— Ob- 
servations on Atmospheric Electricity. By Mr, Crosse. — On a new Com- 
pound formed during the destructive distillation of Wood* ; By Mr. Scanlon* 
-- On a peculiar Compound* of Carbon and Potassium. By Professor E. 
Davey. — On a new Gaseous Bicarburetof Hydrogen. By Professor E. Da- 
ve&r-On the Conductive Power of Iodine. By Dr. Ipglis. — On Fluorine. 
By Mr, Know. — On detecting Strength of Spirits by diluting with water. 
By Mr. Black.— Communication on tlie Aurora Borealis, By Dr. Trail. 

Section C. — Geology and Geography.^ Lord Nugent read a communi- 
cation /expecting some sea rivulets in ihe Island of Cephalonia, — j 
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Charlesworth read an elaborate paper on some fallacies in Mr* Lyel'Ts tost, 
in determining the ages of tertiary deposits by the per centage of eftitftmg 
spheres, ,* 

Pyrenean Hot Springe. — Professor Forbes made a communication on 
the connection of the Pyrenean hot springs with the geology of tbfedistriet, 
in which he gave an outline of the Pyrenees. * 

The Rev. Mr. Clarke stated the circumstance of two hot springs at .Long*' 
fleet, near Poole, maintaining their temperature of 54 degrees in all seasons 
of the year. 

Section E.— Medical Science.— Several valuable papers were read — valu- 
able towards arriving at the true knowledge of disease, and of those reme- 
dies which are calculated the most easily to allay it, and that in the shortest 
vspace of time. 

On the sixth day, Saturday, the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone 
(on the Somersetshire side) of the New Clifton Suspension Bridge took 
place hv the Marquis of Northampton, in the presence of the members of 
the British Association, and a vast concourse of spectators. The sight was 
an extremely imposing one. On the far-famed and magnificent rocks of 
Clifton and Leigh Woods, and, indeed, wherever a view of the ceremony 
could be obtained, multitudes were congregated to witness the commence- 
ment of a work of science and art such as the skill and ingenuity of man have 
never before attempted. The picturesque character of the scenery, iJie 
crowds congregated omtlie spot, the steam-vessels passing down the river, 
firing salutes in honour of the occasion, and tlm numerous smaller boats gaily 
decorated, Hitting about on the stream below, presented an appearance that 
can never be forgotten. The car, or rather square box, in which Mr. Brunei 
had signified his intention of passing into the chasm, was drawn with much 
difficulty and apparent labour across the rod by means of pulleys The in- 
equalities in the rod, caused by a previous accident, might have? rendered 
the experiment one of extreme danger to Mr. Brunei had he persevered in 
his intention of crossing in the 

At twelve o'clock the general committee met in the cliaptet^room, for the 
purpose of making arrungqpients for the next meeting ; 22/0/. was voted for 
various scientific researches during the ensuing year. Liverpool was fixed 
upon for the seventh meeting of the British Association in September, 1837. 
The competing towns were Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Leeds, Bir- 
mingham, and Worcester. The Earl of Burlington was elected president 
for the ensuing year. The secretaries appointed were Dr. Dalton, Sir Philip 

Egertou, Dr. llerycy, and Mr. Parker, of Liverpool ; local treasurer, 

Turner, Esq. 


VARIETIES. 

Banh of* England .** The quarterly return of the weekly liabilities and 
assets of the Bunk of England, from 31st May to 23rd August, presents the 
following results, on comparison with the like return made up to the 2(itb of 
July: — The circulation of the Bank has increased in tl#sum of 121,000/., 
and their deposits have increased in the sum of 301,000/. The securities in 
the possession of the Bank have increased m the amount of 1,030,000/. ; 
whilst, during the same period, or rather since the last monthly return, the 
stock of bullion in the coilw of the Bank, to meet liabilities in paper and 
deposits, the same in effect, to the amount of 32,857,000/. has been reduced 
to 6,325,000/., which is GO 1,000/. less than on the last return* The amount 
of the rest has inercaseifW the small sum of 7000/. On the half-year, that 
is, from the 9th of February, the stock of bullion has decreased in the sum 
fed* 146,000/. ; but the circulation has increased in*the sum of 634,000/. Ori 
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the year, the stock of bullion lias decreased in the 'sum of 1 00$/., but the 
circulation has increased in the sum of 279,000/, ; and, notwithstanding the 
late large investments m hand, the deposits on the yeffte&Mo increased in 
the sum of 45,00u/t * 

Railroads, — Bills have been obtained this Session of Parliament for 
nearly 1100 miles of rttad, requiring for rails, chains, carriages, and other 
works, nt least <220,000 tons of iron, independently of that required for 
roads for which Bills had been pi eviously obtained, and ait* now in active 
prepaiation; these wilt amount to about 70,000 tons, making a total of 
290,000 tons probably m requisition for the next four yems. To tins may 
he added non tor seveial extensive lailionds now m the course of smvev,and 
for which Bills will he solicited in them vt Session of Parliament. \\ lieu the 
iron lequiml for raihonds m this conntiv is added to what will be in dimund 
for roads now m actual progiess in the United Static, and on the Continent 
of Europe, we think that the iron-masters of t his conntiv mav fairly look 
forward to a greatly increased demand for then* produce for sometime — 
Mining Journal, 

A Geneml Order has been promulgated, by the Secret aiy at Wuf, abolish 
ing tbo,&ystem of granting additional pay to sold icr> who have completed 
certain periods of service : and substituting a scale of rewards fin the <»hape 
of#ddit\onal pav and bv honomiv maiks) for nmutuiuptul good conduct 
dining specified pounds. Under these regulations a ^soldier mav, foi a fil'd 
offence of a senous nature, he adjudged, b\ the s< ntem*o of a coin I martial, 
to foiled all or am pait of the advantages he hid derived Horn his piewous 
good conduct, cither absolutely, or lor a longer or shot ter period, neeoidmg 
to the cucu instances which shall have appealed ill evidence. 

The Militia - A Bill was passed m the late Session of P«uh anient fm 
suspending the balloting for the* imhtn, and tlio calling them out for oxer-, 
cise and tunning during the present ved£. This i» the first time since the 
Peace that the period foi which tlie men were eniolled in 183J, namefy, for 
five years, has been allowed to expire without having had iccouise to a fiesh 
bullol to supply their places : consequently, the lttihtia are, at present, ratbu 
an anomaly, the regiments having at Ibis moment their staffs and officcis 
onl> . theie not being n single lank and file belonging lo anv leg.ment of 
militia m the United Kingdom. Tins hianch of the semce cunnot now 
theiefoie be said to be attended with any great expense to the count! \ 

London and Dublin Poltte.— By a Return, published by older of the 
House of Commons this Session, it appears that the mefiopohtan police 
force of London consists of 17 superintendent* at *200/. a- year each : 70 in- 
spectors at 100/ each, 342 serjeants at 14 2v. bd. per week ; and about *000 
constables, at 19a. a week. In Dublin, the chief constables have 92/. fis. 2d, 
a-y ear, the peace-officers, 14$. 3d, a week; patiol constables, ID, b d. ; and 
watchmen, 9$. 3d, 

Repin t on the Poor-Law*. — The second annual report of the Poor-law 
(\mmiihsioners has been presented to the House of Lords by the Marquess 
of Lansdouno* It now appears that tho savings during the year 1833 were 
800,000/. Dunmpthe parochial year, ending m March, 18dG, the -aving* 
were, in round numbers, 1,800,000/. The savings ill the expenses of litiga- 
tion alone weio upwards of 80,000/, dining the last year, or just double the 
whole of tin* expenses of the new cential machinery of commissioners, the 
societal y, assistant-secretaries, and the twenty-one assistant-cotuiiifesioncis, 
&o. The Report, it is said, settles the problem of a surplus of population, by 
^bowing the entire absorption of the apparent surplus, and the general cm* 
ploy man tot the agricultural labourer at good wag^s, together with the em- 
ployment of their children. So scarce has labour been m some of tho ills 
pauperised districts, notwithstanding the absorption of the alleged surplus/ 
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ih&fc the farmets have been compelled to bring mto use again the machine* 
which weie put aside m consequence of the agncultural nots in 1830* Tina 
has been accomplished m distnc ts winch weio but iec ently complaitiutg loudly 
of distiess, and wheie then has been no assistance fiom demand for labour 
in the new lailroads, oi iiom emigiation DisUntH m Essex and Norfolk, 
and otlioi places, w huh lia\e not yet itterved the aid of the newmeasmos, 
are as deeply piupenstd as e\ei Iti some of the metiopolttm parishes, 
m ul\ tluec fouiths of tin iatos will b( sued, and reductions equally feieat 
in seven il oi the lunl distncts 

The ob)i 1 1 of the Common Fields Imlosuie Bill, just passed, is soleh to 
J u llit ite by one gondii measiuc the inclosing of common fields, the lands 
m w huh had hten ahead} dt lined by some known hndraaiks, but in using 
which much mconvinic in c was txpciicnced, the allotment-, being mtci- 
nu\ed i I4> <1, pc ised and the piopnetois possessing no poweis to fence and 
nulosc Its pumsioiis will not affect downs oi open commons 

It ippeusby the twentieth Report of the t ommissionus of Excise Inqmiy, 
tint, in 1S2 l, when tlu reunite was above tw cut v six millions, the t ital num** 
he i c f pc isons c mplcncd in the Excise Dep utmuit w is 7077 > and the lr sula- 
ms SJ1 O') 2/ md now win n the lcunue is only 10 S0(),0()0J, tliuo mono 
icwci linn r >7s0 pi isons emplo>cd, whose sil tries amount to 70(>,2d7M 
Ami is it not alleged tint there was xny deficiency either ol oihceistu 
Minus in J 82 I, it ncccssanly iollows tint both the one and the othti must 
j^c giosslj c xccssnc at puspiU 

«/ Death —The ( omnnttce of the Society for the DiHumou 
S^Woinfatlon on the subp c toi Capital Punishrm nts ha^e issued an Addicss, 
in whuh the} state tint expuimcntal pioois of the mefiieacy ol t ipituL 
pumshmc nts mi^Lt be adduced to a \axt extent Out own times illottl a 
\n utical testimony agunst them I ho (innmal returns pio\e,foi instance, 
that tlicic Ins been less hoisc sterling in the list six vc us, without anv 
execution whitevd, thin in tho preceding six >cai , with llm f > tight 
executions tint then his been less sheep st( ilmj (lining the time \eirs 
elapsed since the* abolition of c ipil il punishment tlnn dining the three 
prcnmis jins that then hau men iewei acts of l^piglaiv and house 
bic living m the list tlnce jeais, with onlv two c Mentions, than m the tlneo 
u its ending with is2 ( h whtn Unity eight persons suileicd death ten those 
ollt rices But not so oi othu ci lines, foi which < ipitil punishment still 
rout nuns the \ luu iuc leased Attention is dine ted to 1 he in< lane holy 
f nt of the iuquuit inflation ot the punishment of death m Gu it But tin, 
emnp utd w lthotlie i ( mh/e cl (ountiic s In hi nice, In the pen il ( ode ol 1812, 
it# en ictim nt is ilmost t\clusi\ely lumled to tlu dimes ot treason, munh n 
and setting tin to a dwelling, hung spnmgly inflicted c\cti foi these In 
Prussia, dunng time }eiis ending with but six prisons umluwcnt 

this punishment while the numbci of those $lio sufltud m Engl end and 
Wales riming the same penodwis 124, oi, illowing f ii difleienc e ei p >pu 
liium, neat lv Iwentv times is inmv as m Piussia ll>cs not this supuior 
tenduness fm human lift, in m absolute stito, icllut diamc upon c mstitu- 
tioinl LnglnuP In Holland and in Austin, is well is in th Uamitn 
State s, sangumaiy punishments cue exceedingly i ue and m Belgium tho 
discontinuance) ot the capital penalty, dimng five suieessne yens, has been 
accompanied by i diminution in the numbci ojLmuideus Thus txpuioiuo 
pious, tint, m oidei toundci (lit liwsagimsr uirae* lefoim itorj , they must 
cine to be it \< ngeful It the people of Engl in cl would line a moit elite- 
tivt sj stem of justice foi tlio piotc cUon ot both property and litc, let them 
petition Paihamcnl foi such i full and complete icmsiou of then tmminl 
code as will he consistent with ( hiistmu civilisation and morals, and will 
Jtheictoio — instead of enlisting the sympathies ot the public on behalf ot 
oflciulei s— obtain, foi the law itself, the tespect and voluntary co-operation of 
the people. 
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The costs and charges for collecting the public money ftom 
of the revenue only amount to 3,550,238/, The distribution i$ 

Customs, 1,356,725/.; Excise, 1,072,392/.; Stamps, ■ 203,815/,$ 
209,372/,; and Post-office, 078,387/. The expense incurred in irec»g 
tne new General Post-office, Dublin, is 115,401/.; and of St. Mar&tf$4e* 
Grand, 237,863/. There are90 distinct Acts of Parliament which regulate 
thesq five branches of public revenue. 

The expenses incurred for the Houses of Parliament since the fire appear, 
by a paper just published by the House of Commons, to have been 45,581/. 
2*. Id.: namely, — for erecting the temporary houses, 32,140/. 0s. 7 <2., and 
for furniture, 13,441/. Is. 6c/.; of the latter, 5,317/. 12 s. has been expended 
on the House of Peers, and 8,023/. 9s. 6d. on the House of Commons. 

Bills of Exchange. — An act of Parliament has just passed, which 
settles a disputed point in regard to bills of exchange, and which ought, 
therefore, to bo known to men of business generally. The point alluded to 
is that respecting acceptors or referees for honour, in which no uniform 
practice existed, some houses presenting the bills so marked on the day 
when they became due, and others on the day after. It is now declared, 
howevev, that it shall not he necessary to present such hills of exchange 
until the day following that on which they become clue ; and if the address 
of the acceptors or referees for honour shall be in any other place than that 
in which the bills shall be made payable, they need not be forwarded until 
the clay succeeding that on which they become due. If the following day 
snail be either Sunday, Good Friday, or Christmas Day, they need not be 
presented or forwarded until the day succeeding such day of non-business. 

■ Two-Wheel Carriage*.— By an Act just passed, exemntion is granted for 
any carnage with less than four wheels (not let to hire) Awn by one horse 
only, whatever may be the construction of the carriage — provided the value 
of ihe carnage, together with the cushions or other articles used, shall not 
exceed the value of 21/., and shall be marked with the name, residence, and 
Occupation of the owner, in Roman letters of- two inches at least in height, 
and of a proportionate breadth. This latter requisition it is intended rigidly 
to enforce. # 

Dr. Dalton, who has for many years turned his attention to the amount of 
carbonic acid in the atmosphere, says that he has satisfied himself that its 
average quantity is one part in 1000. He is also of opinion that the quan- 
tity of this gas in the atmosphere is constantly the same in town and coun- 
try, and that even in a crowded theatre it; seldom rises to one per cent. 

In the year 1835 there were distilled in Ireland 1 1,161,580 gallons of 
proof spirits, which was nearly equal to the distillation of England and Scot- 
land in the same period. The amount of duty on last year's consumption 
in Ireland, was 1,327,309/, 

^ Newspaper Statistics. — In Spain, there are 12 newspapers; in Portugal, 
'17; in Switzerland,* 3G ; in Belgium, 02 ; in Denmark, 30 ; in Austria, 82 ; 
in Russia and Poland, 84 ; in Holland, 170; in Great Britain, 274; in 
Prussia, 288; in the other Germanic States, 305; in Australia, 9; in 
Africa, 12; in Asia, 27 ; and in America, 1138. The total number of 
newspapers published in Eqjppe, is 2148. ,, <„ . * 

Foreign Wines . — The number of gallons wr^foreign wines, upon which 
duty has been paid, for home consumption, for the year ending 5th January, 
1830, was as follows : — Cape wine, 522,941 gallons ; French, 293,635 ; Ma- 
deira, 154,433; Portugal, 2,866,015 ; Spanish, 2,3)4,884; Rhenish, 51,243 ; 
Canary, 53,976 ; Fuyal, 1906; Sicilian, &c., 380,9(3; total, 6,640,533 gala 
Ions. The duty on Cape wine is 2s. 9 d. per gallon, and on all the other sorts, 
5s. 6c/« The net amount of duty was 1,091,508/. 
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ft M from a Parliamentary paper that the number of licensed 
in pnglnnd is 2099, who consume 16,4 12,440 bushels of malt ; of 
64,661, of whom 36,962 brew their own beci\ and consume 
a,621,797 bushels of malt. There are 36,536 persons licensed to sell beojr 
to be drunk on the premises, of whom 14,840 brew their own beer, and con- 
sume 3,702,417 bushels of malt; and of tko 41 18 licensed sellers of boor 
not to be drunk on the premises, 987 who brew their own beer consume 
218,616 bushels of malt. In Scotland 242 brewers epnsume 988,800 bushels 
of molt; and out of 17,026 victuallers there are 335 who brew their own beer, 
and consume 140,380 bushels. In Ireland there are 245 brewers, whose 
consumption of limit is 1,829,587 bushels, 

K(><rt(latums for conrcying^Newspapcrs by Post . — Newspapers sent by 
Hit* general, or delivered by the twopenny post, and vice rend, will be hence- 
ioith free of postage. Newspapers sent by twopenny post only, to pay Id; 
as likewise those sent within limits of the delivery of post-towns. News- 
papers open at the sides, to and from the colonies, are ffee of postage, if by 
post-oilice packets ; if by other vessels, to be charged Id Newspapers to or 
iumi all foreign countries to pay 2d, except where the nation to which the 
newspaper is sent sends and receives newspapers free of postage, when no 
postage is charged, unless sent by other than a packet-vessel, when Id is to 
be charged. The above-named rate of 2d to be again chargeable, at tho dis- 
cretion of the postmaster general. No paper to go free except m an open 
cover, so that it may he freely examined. No writing or mark other than 
the address allowed, and all papers to go free must be put into the post o trices 
within seven days after their date, if going out of the kingdom. Tho post- 
masters euipoweied to charge treble postage on all papers maiked. News- 
papers may be sent by any other conveyance than by the post. Papers* 
re directed, if not opened, are forwarded free. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

^ Paris Political Jo urnahX - Circulation of the Paris Political Journals on 
the 1st of June and the 1st of August last: — 


June 1. Aug. 1. 


I)(bats 

, 



9400 

3320 Loss .... 

.1080 

Gazette do F i ance 


J* 


9300 

3200 Loss . . 

.1000 

Ooinstitutionnel 




9300 

8130 Loss .... 

.1120 

Temps 




(1200 

5500 Loss , . . . 

. 700 

Journal <Jin<*tal de Fia 

ire 


3600 

4200 IncAase . 

. 600 

1 "currier Fjam^us 




6300 

4050 Loss .... 

. 22t>0 

Quotidienne 




4400 

8330 Loss .... 

.1700 

National , 

* 



4200 

3270 Loss .... 

. 930 

Ron Sens 




2300 

2050 Loss . . . 

. 250 

Journal de Furls 




2200 

2400 Im lease. 

200 

I/Echo Franca is 




2100 

1950 Loss 

. 150 

Impartial « 




1500 

1800 I unease. 

. 300 

Ales sag or 


* 


1500 

1750 1m reave. 

. 250 

Alomteur 


• 


1900 

1700 Lohs « • • « 

. 200 

Le So cle • 


* 


— 

1700 


I,a Pi esse . 


• 


— ■ — • 

1550 


("omoiercu ♦ 




1400 

1 400 Stationary 

La Pane . 


• 


2530 

1300 Loss . . , . 

.1200 

La Fiance . 


• 


1100 

1250 Increase. 

« 150 
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Russian Imparls and Expo? ts — In the course of the year 1825 fh* value 
of goods imported into Russia was 244, £57, 044 rubles, being 5,0 $17 ruble# 

less than in 1831, Thevalueof the expoits m the same year wa# 237,040,246 
lubles, being 4,777,827 mbit % less than in 18 14 The leceipt of the Custom# 
was 70,000,000 lubles, being 2,000,000 less than 1831 *— \faurml de $t> Pe» 
iersburg , Aug, 11 . * 


The French Courts have lately pronounced some important sentences, ol 
which the lepetition may prove iat al to the sjstern of duelling* They have 
given damages to the widow or oiphan, to bt levied on the slay ei Hie 
Royal Couit of 13ouh iu\ seems to have set the example, bv giving tiu widow 
Cheurlet damiges against Dethcnd, who had killed hei husband m a duel. 
It applied the. same principle m anothei casegpund au appeal being rmdc to 
the Couit of CiHHition, tlio sentence was confirmed The tnal ot young 
Sivey, foi killing M Duiepane in a duel, occupied the Assue Couit ot Paris 
for many days, and it tu minuted by a verdict of damages m favour oi the 
widow. 4 


New Island — Tlu locks a Inch have gradually appealed mm the smface 
of the sea in the Gulf of Saiitouni, m the Oiemn Aiclnpclago, tontmue to 
rise bo lapidly, that m IS 10 (should they tontmue to do so m tin sime pio 
poition) tiny will be worth* of tin name ol an island Tiu voh arm h is beta 
supposed to bt extmet, but this lifting up of the soil would show, that, during 
the last lilt} yoais, it his made many efioits at luuplton 

Ja*a The Batavim Journals contain a veiv longir pmt on the irn ismes 
taken within the 1 ist two yens foi extending the ( ultiv ition of tic e m J iva. 
Fiom this it results that, sime 1831, theic have been biougbt into this culti- 
vation 20,000 pucck of land of 5000 square ells each, to which thoto will 
be shortly added 67 000 panels In 181 1 the aggregite quuitity of these 
settlemi nts in produi e w is 1,100,000 fill is of wetiue, and 250,000 ot diy 
lice Of these fu Ids UOOO ire now em ployed foi the c ultivatnn of sugu 
and indigo, but fluv v ill he gieatlv inou than icplaced by the quantity of 
# land drained foi the giowth of nee 

ScienUfu Cangrts s r/ 1 nirue — The fourth general meeting of the Sci- 
entific Congics^ of I unit we* opened on the 11th Septcmbu, it 15 lms 
M. dc la Saussayt is q p anted seen t n > geneial Among the van us men 
of science invited fiom hngland, aie the P ill of Munstei, Di Rogcf, Di 
( hailes Holland, M< ssts ( hildren, Caihsk, Pratt, Hopkins, ol Cambndgt, 
and hpencei Smith, b R S. 

Fossils — Dr Khppstun has m the cnvqpns ol Al/ei, found a hi id of the 
Duioiherium gtganf/um m perfect preservation r l Ins is piob ibly the most 
colossal of all anUdiluviin iimmls, and the existence oi which was flist 
pointed out by the#k lined zoologist, Di C aup. r l he head is six feet long, 
and three and a half broul Atone tliousaml feet be Low the suiface m the 
mines of Anzm, an entile fossil palm-ticc his been found, in an upnght 
position Its loots pierced the soil to a depth of several feet, its tiuuk 
measured Unity six feet m diamc ter 
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Results of the Harvest — Pi aspects for Speculators — Mr. tefevre’s 
Pamphlet-^ B a fkward ness of the Bailey Hat rest Increased Con- 
sumption of Malt in England and ludmid- -Important Advantages 
dt livable by the Farmei fum a KnouWdye of th lading Print i» 
pies affecting his Business — Mi Webb Hall’s ('omnium* ations to 
flu Bnstol Muling — Vhe saiefat tonj rermmfohon of the tab Par * 
hamenttny Iruivny illative to Agi u uhure-^Expaitahon of Hay 
to Atm ? un, tyt 

Tup fhst object of inquity to the agriculturist jr doubtless the range of 
pi me 111 the tnaikefs, tn« tiopohtin and piQMiuial, foi upon this he must 
lomi his calculations o t lutuie advance 01 depletion, and must regulate ae- 
< curling to this appeal ante his deteimmation to holdoi sill. It seems to our 
judgment that iheie iu vet w is a p< nod when it was more difficult to sepa- 
rate the false iioni the tiue thin at present The wheit li uiest m Eng 
land except in the cxtieme noithein p uts, was undoubtedly well conducted 
md piospc loush concluded, yet tew utw samples ol fine qu lilt) Inn been 
shown In Maik lam, os pun illy, the y aiedesmbtd to have been moist and 
smutty \ ct pi ice h is advanced but little— that is ol tiro new— (oi the old 
aie ot cou i st ur dem uid to mix with the now, and at bettei rates Ntdl, 
howovei, the nulla * bin b from hand to mouth, and it is not vdttimo toi the 
spciulaloi to come upon the ground, for ho who<puiposes to hold till oppur 
tumty of profit shill a use, must pun has? such a commodit} as will Iwu the 
keeping The ic are indeed t luce consider rtionswlnc h afleetthfj maikots — first* 
the fac t- the known far t that of the abundance of tire last two, and even tin co 
xt .us a ‘-took still ltmams, which not only indicates a production imuo than 
4 cju ll to the consumption* but that the time is coming when the loss oi inteiest 
ot < ip&t il the Jos* also horn expense of wuithousmg, and of w iste and cate, 
must impel the holdu^to tome to sde,p uticul ul> now th it old wheat fetches 
a higher puce The second is tlit belief that the w he at-ciop of this v< ui is an 
a\u ige c top d the least — and then, thndl), til it the flail is not )c t m full 
wotk, and tint the supply now withheld must ultimiblyht biought tmward, 
while the bu)i is, < specially t lie milleis, will take ofi no moic thin then im- 
mediate wants icquirc, till a moiepeifecl undt 1 st Hiding of the relation of the 
u op to the c ousuiuption can ho asceitained These causes, with a blight 
additional allowance foi weathu, goyem the amounts ol purchase and Mile, 
which ut pusent afioid few oi no dat i foi any pummeiit judgment May 
wc ha/ nd to declare we U m to the belief tint wheat will not long maintain 
cun Us existing iatc •* llie piohabihtv indeed ma\ be, that for sonic turn* 
there will be a wide, difleieme between the priceof old and now, hctvnui that 
which lsieall) sound and good and th it whic h is soft, and woise in ({utility, 
especially since the estimate of geneial quality is neccssardj loweicd by the 
intetioi condition of the new whe its ahead) bhown Rut the mam epic stum 
still ictuins is the supply rnoio than equal to the dtuiuid* 1 he answer 
must be- it lias been toi the last thiee yoais, and should the gio\th ot the 
preseut huvest even turn out, as it piobabl) is, a little below those of the 
jcais before cited, there will still icniam enough of the old stocks in hand to 
keep tho sup pi ms in the maikot equal to the demand. It these facts and in- 
let ences be tiue, and we do not perceive how the) can be contiovei ted, tho 
iloui-ma uifactuiei will buy spaungly, and only enough to keep his mill* 
on, whilst no merchant will be haul) enough to speculate for an advance. 
We found this opinion, drawn nol only from peisonal observation ot tho crops 
previous to liaivcst, but upon the decisions ol the Committees of Pat burnt nt 
to make no Rcpoi t— dec isums obv lously founded* upon the single simple* tiuth 
Xlhat English giovulh has supplied English consumption in its most ictno 
( state, and for a longer period than lias lately intervened between hut vest and 
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harvest. The Chairman of the Committee of the Commons, Mr, S, Lc- 
fevre’s pamphlet is conclusive upon this he^acL • 

This, ire say* is conclusive, as far as fact and just inference can make it. 
The whole .of Mr. Lefevrc s tract (which he has published at a A, that it may 
command the largest possible circulation) deserves the strictest attention, 
especially from the tenantry will there find the strongest possible sup- 
port given to ilm tacts and reasoning we have from time to time brought 
forward, to prove that the prOtecting-duties have operated as a mere delusion 
to draw off the farmers capital into the pockets of the landlord and the 
parson. 

It were to be wished that the barley harvest had been finished with as 
much success as the wheat, and such is by no means the case. Whether 
from, late sowing, or the absence of solar heat, this portion of the crop was 
undoubtedly much more backward, not only than the wheat, but than is 
generally the case. At this moment, all round the coast, from east to north, 
a considerable quantity remains out* and a good deal is not even cut, That 
which has remained on the swathe, from the rains affording too few and 
short intervals to allow it to be carted and stacked, has lost its colour and is 
grown. We have seen pieces which have lain near three weeks, the straw 
being all but black, and the grain entirely so ; this must necessarily raise 
the price of the bright. A rise of price may also be contemplated from the 
large quantities consumed, chiefly in consequence of the flourishing condition 
of employment in the manufacturing districts, for we apprehend there is no 
portion of aW artisan’s expenditure so much increased by large earnings, as 
the article of malt liquors. ^Indeed, the increased consumption of malt (in 
Londoti especially) declares the fact. Ireland is also consuming much more 
than formerly, and the importation of barley into London from that country 
forms a very curious item in the statistics of the corn-trade. In 1829-30, 
only 635 quarters came in. In three years the importation increased to same* 
thing more than 5700. It then fell to 82 ; in the second year aller 1834~ r n 
it increased to no less than 42,885 quarters, and the last year has brought 
us only a little more than 7000 : so capricious appears to be this item. But 
more barley was sown this year than heretofore, and from the price it now 
fetches, and will fetch, there can be little doubt that more will be sown ; 
thus tending to equalize, by the only real efficients, the supply of wheat and 
barley. Nothing is so important to the farmer, as to be taught how grand 
aud leading principles affect his trade. There can now be no question that 
bright and sound barley will be in demand, and bring very high rates during 
the whole year. Nothing can contravene this result, but the eagerness of 
the fanner to possess himself of the market. As the season of wheat setting 
is now coming on, we would earnestly commend to the attention of growers 
the experiments, and their general results, communicated by Mr. Webb Hall 
to the British Association at Bristol. That agriculturist has addressed him- 
self to the investigation not only of soils best adapted to the growth of wheat, 
but to the possibility of producing it in half the time at present employed— 
that is to say, by sowing in Spring instead of Autumn. In spite of all that 
lias been done, it is one of the wonders of the time that chemistry has yet 
effected so little for agriculture. But the fault lies with the farmer, who is 
certainly the least inquiring of all inquirers in this age of inquiry; Sir 
Humphry Davy's book upon the subject is so little known, that I think in the 
course of my whole and rather extensive acquaintance with agriculturists, I 
never met with above two fanners who had read it, and with not one who hud 
thought it worthwhile to pursue the use of that extraordinary man's experi- 
ments, The treatment of soils is, in the general, mere matter of practice 
and of example. We do not presume to impugn the value of experience, but 
surely when we see so m an y # advantages derived from research (the turnip 
and drill husbandry, and the hone manure, are pregnant instances), surely 
it is sufficiently obvious that recourse should be had <o first principles. 
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Amongst these, ilio first must ho the composition and nature of the soil* 
Hardeners (florists especially) know that particular composts form the food 
* of plants and flowers, which they most prefer, and upon which they best 
thrive. What is done upon a small, may be done upon a large scale; nnd 
experiments may always be tried upon a small, before they are adapted to a 
large extent, without hazard or loss. All agriculturists deserving the name, 
agree that their art is in its infancy, because it has been so little directed by 
science. We must then applaud Mr. Webb Hall's endeavours, and we 
recommend them as an example to all who desire to improve the first of arts, 
and that of the first necessity, if not the most beneficial to mankind. 

The country is by no means satisfied with the termination of the Parlia- 
mentary inquiry, for the provincial newspapers teem with letters addressed 
to the different 'Members calling upon them for explanations. The distress* 
indeed, is a little puzzling in its details. In 1822 the cry was even louder 
and more universal than at present; yet it will be found, by reference to 
Returns made by order of the House of Commons, that the prices of corn 
fur exceeded those of the last year, e, g. i — 1822 — vrheat, 72*. 2 d.; barley, 

3 7,s. 10//. ; oats, 25*. Cut ; 1 83G— wheat, 56*. 3d, ; barley, 31 a*. lOd. ; oats, 22*. 
In any other trade such a depression would have been utter ruin to tho 
dealer, presuming his expenses to have remained at anything like the same 
rate. But Ueiein is the solution. The expenses are all decreased, and if an 
accurate calculation were made from actual accounts, it would he perceptible 
that agriculture is najv in a far better state, taking meat and wool into tho 
computation, than it was at that time. 

The turnips are partial!) recovered from the attack of the lenthredo, qpd 
in most instances renewed by fresh sowing, especially by replacing tho 
Swedes by later sorts. They will, however, in most districts, be found de- 
ficient; but we have remarked for many years, that the provision Of a super- 
abundance a farmer has been taught to make by the uncertainty of the 
carop, provides something approaching a compensation. In good years tlmro 
is always a great quantity that falls to mere manure. For this reason wo 
are aptfto believe that the loss will not be so seriously felt this year as it win 
last. We have seen one instance which may induce a suspicion that the 
farmer has been too precipitate in deciding upon the destruction of the crop 
by the black-jack. In a piece of forty acres of Swedes, fifteen acres appeared 
* to be so totally divested of leaves, that the farmer ploughed them up, and 
resowed the land with the while loaf. For experiment's sake, he left a part 
of one ridge next the hedge, though as completely divested of tho leaves as 
the rest. At this moment, this ridge presents the most flourishing leaves 
m the field, and the apples aie increasing vigorously. The whites arc still 
small, and will not be half as good. In the event of another visitation of 
the canker, this may he worth remembering. 

It forms a curious item in the agricultural flbmmerce of this country, that 
we are now exportingTiav to America. A vessel is about to sail with a cargo 
of 10,000 stones of liny from Aberdeen, and a larger will follow from the 
Clyde. Of course we are led to presume that the trusses liavo been sub- 
jected to the compression of the hydraulic press, and that the bulk him been 

thus reduced. , , , ,, T , , « A , 

The last phenomenon of this days market (Mark-lane, September 10) 
has been tho influx of something more than 13,000 quarters of wheat, and 
the consequent fall of price and tlulness of trade: thus realizing our con- 
jectures at the beginning of this article, notwithstanding the previous rise 
of price in almost oil tho provincial markets. 

Imperial averages, September 9.— Wheat, 47*. 0a.; barley, $4*. bd.; oats, 
23$, 7d. ; rye, 32*. 4 dr, beans, 41*. 5d , ; peas, 35*, 3d % 
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Hint to Gardeners . — A gardener at Hastings, whose fruit-trees had been 
much infected by the black caterpillar, having found that some gooseberry- 
bushes, which were under an, elder- tree, and caught the dripping from its 
leaves, were qhite free from the vermin, turned his discovery to account ; 
and, making a strong decoction o£ elder-leaves, found, by being sprinkled on 
the trees, that it destroyed the insect most completely. 

A Parliamentary Return, directed by the Tithe Commutation Act, has 
been published, showing the average prices of gram during seven years pre- 
vious to, and ending at, Christmas last. The result is— wheat, per bushel, 
*7s, lid; barley, per ditto, 3$. ,1 lid ; oats, per ditto, 2,v. fid. The general 
average of wheat lately per week has been only 6*. ljd pet* bushel, or 
4&y. 10 d. per quarter ; but the price above given (and which is to be the 
basis of the Tithe Commutation) will be found to amount to 06s. 10 d. per 
quarter. * 

The Somersetshire mode of thatching is preferable to all others. It con- 
sists in using unbruised straw, provincially called reed, instead of bruised 
straw with the ears on it. The practice of Devon, Dorset, and Somerset, in 
this respect, is an example to all England, which we arc surprised has not 
been more generally followed. The mode of preparing the straw is to take 
a sheaf of wheat and to place it in a reed- press, made <rf two pieces of timber 
ten feet long, put on a stool, and having women to lay hold of the ears of 
ecflta, who draw out the straw and cut off the flaps, and then binding up the 
sheaf for use. In this process women are usefully employed in wet weather, 
and the corn is much more easily thrashed when in short cars than when 
encumbered with the straw. The thatching work clone with the reed will 
last ten years longer than that done with the common straw, and as to the 
appearance there is no comparison ; one is an elegant neat covering, and the 
other a slovenly ragged one. Many gentlemen, possessing fancy cottages 
and rural habitations, have been so struck with the neat and picturesque 
appearance of the cottages in the three western counties, as to have sent for 
persons to prepare reed far them in the counties where their dwellings are 
situate . — Baxter s Library of Agriculture and Horticultural Knowledge . 

Letters from different parts of Ireland speak of arrangements being con- 
templated to introduce bone manure, hitherto much neglected in that coun- 
try, into use* on a grand scale. Tvfenty bushels ground into dust are said to 
be the proper quantity for each acre of land. Its effects are astonishing; 
vegetation is quickened, and the young plant soon gets into that state that it 
is no longer assailable by the destroying tty. The expense of bone manure 
-mixed with other manures ^ich may advantageously be connected with it, 
seems to be about 1/. per cartload. Large supplies 4f bones, however, are 
now pouring in from abroad, and it is more than suspected that some of 
our continental neighbours scruple not to sell the bones of their “ buried 
ancestors 7 ’ to the merchant. If such be the case the supply is not likely 
soon to fall off, and the price may be expected to decline ; but, according to 
the views of experienced agriculturists both in Scotland and in England at 
present, the value of the article is moderate. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

A Parliamentary grant of 1500/. has lately been made for establishing a 
“School of Design in the Arts connected with Manufactures.' 7 The carry- 
ing of this plan into effect is to be intrusted to certain persons of competent 
judgment in the Arts, subject to such regulations as shall be made by the' 
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Botrnl of Trade. There is to bo a normal school of design in connexion with 
a museum, with a provision for lectures, which shall embrace the ext ef «k 
louring and the chemistry of colours. The establishment is to tiongfat a 
curator, or director, and two masters, with one or more attendants The 
public to be admitted to certain lectures, on paying a small fee. The school 
is to he divided into four classes: — l. Drawing in outline, perspective, and 
(Iruwing-bq^rd practice. 2. The same, with the addition of light, and shade. 

With the addition of water and body colour, 4. Composition and imagi- 
native design generally. A lecturer to be appointed to give special instruc- 
tion on the chemistry of colours, as well as other necessary arts. The mu- 
M-uin is to be supplied with a proper collection of books, with casts of the 
best ornamental works, and a collection of accurate and well-coloured draw- 
ings and prints on botany and zoology. It is recoimhendcd also that the 
host, of our own and foreign manufactured articles should lind a place in tho 
institution. 

An ingenious plan has-been formed to stop waggons, coaches, or other 
carriages, which may have been run away with by horses. It is simply to 
apply the governor used to steam-engines, so as to bring a brake into ope- 
ration. The governor consists of revolving balls, which act as equalizers 
and regulators of motion, and effectually check extreme velocity. 

John Michell, a very ingenious smith, of Redruth, has constructed a 
model of a high-pressure steam-engine, complete in all its parts, and worked 
by means of condensed air in the most perfect manner. The material of 
which it is made is sil^r; the weight of the model 100 grains, occupying 
about half a square inch of space ; and the whole was wrought on the large 
anvil in a blacksmith’s shop ! 


NEW PATENTS. 


To Nathan Hailey, of Leicester, in the 
county of Leicester, frame'ttnitb, for lus in- 
vention of certain improvements in, or addi. 
tions to, machinery fbr manufacturing stock- 
ing- fabric. 

To John Thomas Letts, of Smithfield-lmrss, 
in the city of London, for improvements in the 
process of preparing spirituous liquors in the 
making of brandy, being a communication 
fiom u foreigner residing abroad. 

To Webster Floekton, of the Spa-road, Ber- 
mondsey, in llie county of Surrey, turpentine 
said tar distiller, ior his invention of certain 
improvements in preserving timber. 

To John Archibald, ftf th% parish of Alva, in 
tin? county of Stirling, in the Id n adorn of Scot- 
land, manufacturer, for his invention of cer- # 
tain improvements in the machinery or appa- 
ratus for carding wool, and doffing, straight- 
ening, piercing, roving, and drawing rolls or 
carding of wool. 

To llamsey Richard Rehmgle, of Alban y- 
street, Regent's Turk, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, Esq-, for his invention of improvements 
in the construction of carriages for tho con- 
veyance of persons aud goods, or merchandise. 

To Thomas Rians, *>f Mornington -place, in 
the Hampstead-road, in the couuty of Mlddle- 
s. :x, civil engineer, for his invention of im- 
provements iu railways, and in the steam-en- 
gines to be used thereon, and for other pur- 
7oses. 


To Thomas John Fuller, of the Commercial- 
road, Limehouse, iu the county of Middlesex, 
civil engineer, for his invention of a new or 
improved screen for intercepting or stopping 
the radiant heat arising or proceeding from 
the boileraand cylinders of steam-engines. 

To Jotmr burns Smith, of Salford in the 
county of Lancaster, spinner, and John Wmith, 
of Halifax in the county of York, dyer, for 
their invention of a certain method or methods 
of ten tering, stretching, or keeping out cloth 
to its width, made either of cotton, silk, wool, 
or any other fibrous substances, by machinery. 

To Henry Pershouse Purkes, of Dudley, in 
the county of Worcester, iron merchant, for his 
invention of improvements in flat pit chains. 

To Joseph Douglas, of Morpeth, In the 
county of Northumberland, rope. maker, fof 
his invention ctf improvements In the manu- 
facture of onktWn. 

To Edward Light, of Royal- street, Lambeth* 
in the county of Surrey, civil engineer, for his 
invention of certain improvements in propel- 
ling vessels and other floating bodies. 

To William Newton, of the Office for Pa- 
tents, Chancery -lane, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, for improvements in the means of 
producing instantaneous ignition, being a com- 
munication front a foreignettto&iding abroad. 

To Robert Allen, Hurlock^f Whaddon, In 
the county of Cambridge, clerk, for his inven- 
tion of improvements in axle-trees. 
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To Joshua Butters Wcon, of Regent-square, 
jn the county of Middlesex, Gentleman, for im- 
provements in the structure and combination 
of certain apparatus employed iti the genera- 
torn and use of steam. 

To William Fothergill Cooke, of lieilayse 
College, ia the county of Durham, Ksq., for his 
invention ,qf improvements in winding up 
springs* to produce continuous motion, appli- 
cable to various purpose*. 

To Joseph Hall, of Murgaret-street, Caven- 
dish-square, in the county of Middlesex, plum- 
ber, for his invention of improvements in the 
manufacture of salt. 

To Francois deTausch, of Percy-street, Bed- 
ford- square, in the county of Middlesex, mili- 


tary engineer to the King of Bavaria, for Ws 
invention of improvements in apparatus or 
machinery for propelling of vessels for raising 
water, and for various other purposes. 

To Thomas Guuntley, of the town and 
county of the town of Nottingham, mechanic, 
for his invention of certain improvements in 
machinery for making lace ami other fabrics, 
commonly called warp tmiehi«<%. 

To George Leach, of 25, Nor t olk-street, in 
the parish of Islington, In the county of Mid- 
dlesex, carpenter, for his invention of a cer- 
tain improved method of connecting window 
sashes and shutters, such as urc usually hung 
and balanced by lines and counter weights, 
with the lines by which they are so hung. 


* 

BANKRUPTS, 

FKOM Aua. 23, to BEi-t, 23, 11)30, inclusive. 


Aug. 23.— H. Stkvicvs and T. Stevens, 
Newington-causeway, Surrey, drapers. .S, 
Michael, Great Clyde- street, Glasgow, ware- 
houseman. W. Topi, is and T. Tarbu** 
Nottingham, drapers. S. Hoiund, Not- 
tingham, lace-maker. C. H. Grkenhow, 
North Shields, ship-broker. W. Thurtjcll, 
Wight on, Norfolk, miller. R. Park, Kings- 
ton-upon Hull, underwriter. 

* Aug. 26. — I). Jones, Liverpool, auctioneer. 
C. Evans, Manchester, banker, G, Collier, 
Wellington, Shropshire, mercer. T. Bowt* 
jjfc ft, Shrewsbury, perfumer. D. M. Crook, 
Cheltenham, diaper, 

Aug. 30.— J. W. Coster, Georgc’s-plnce, 
Holloway, colourman. J. Wilks, Walling- 
street, Irish linen warehouseman. R. Ro- 
ok as, Pit field-street, Iloxton, linen-draper. 
J. B. Hedges, Croydon, grocer. J. Smith, 
Goldsmith-street, warehouseman.^ W. C. 
Hobson, Dublin, roapselier, E. Johnson, 
Lostock Gralam, Cheshire, tanner. W, J oiin- 
son, Wincham, Cheshire, tanner. 

Sept 2.— L, Hyman and S, Levi, Ply- 
mouth, jewellers. J. Savill, Holborn- 
brlclge, baker. J. Twist, Shelby, Yorkshire, 
timber-merchant. T. Beale and II. D. 
Deale, Birmingham, saddlers. 

Sept. 6- — J. Loahkr, Hungerford -street, 
Strand, furnishing ironmonger. J. C. Gkdyb, 
Dawltsh, Devonshire, music-seller. E. Ma- 
80N, Manchester, hosiery maqpfiicturer. H. 

Bristol, nine and spirit seller. P. 
Gans, Manchester, cotton-spinner. J. Mil- 
nkii ami J. Capper. Sheffield, stove-grate 
manufacturers. J. Moxojv, Manchester, 
hosier. T, Williams, Bristol, tailor. W. 
Croslkv, Newcaatle-npon-T^pe, builder. 
3. Chesterton, Worcester, victualler. 

Sept. 0.— J. Alps, Basinghall-street, hosier. 
J. Jack s on, C<^ri>rook, draper. R. S m i tii. 
Recent-street, vffjollrn-draper. T. Young, 
Naiison, Somersetshire, draper. W. H. 
Howard, Cheltenham, upholsterer, G, Ste- 


venson, Newport, Monmouthshire, builder. 
J. Cunninoton, Newport, Monmomthshiie, 
builder. W. II. Gall, Bristol, builder. S, 
Martin, Nottingham, joiner. 

Sept. 13. — J. II. Swan, Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
hatter. J. Haves, Clapton terraee, surgeon. 
W. Crosbv, tyewcastle-upon-Tyne, builder, 
J. Charters, Manchester, joiner. J". V. 
Jose, Reeds, Cornwall, coal-inei chant. T. 
Rowlandson, Liverpool, victualler. It. 
Mkaden, Manchester, innkeeper. T. Hill, 
Uppingham, Rutlandshire, woolstapler. J. T. 
Hill, Uppingham, Rutlandshire, vvoolstaplfr. . 
T. H. Dobbs, Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, 
innkeeper. J. Banks, Keswick, Cumber- 
land, black lead -pencil manufacturer. W. 
Poulton, Broad Lcazc, Wiltshire, cattle 
salesman. 

Sept. 16.— W. T. Weston, South Audley- 
street, Grosvenor-sqttare, coal merchant. E. 
W . Williams, Gerrard-street, Soho, grocer. 
J. A. Molten o. Pall-mall, printseller. F, W r . 
jACit son and T. Williams, Brlatol, woollen- 
drapers. W. Bbkorton, jun., Gloucester, 
auctioneer and appraiser. J. Mknma m, Stone- 
house, Devonshire, shipowner. T. R. Fir ji- 
nks s, Bolton, Lancariiire, jeweller. J. 
Looker, Oxford, scrivener. 

Sept. 20.— J. Crfiu stm as and W. Hart* 
Church puajlge, Roth erhi the, cement-manu- 
facturers. R. Sjpeech r.r, Fenchurch street, 
commission agent. J. H. Wa ld’ocr, Rir- 
tringhatn, wine-deakr. G. Rickards, Up- 
ton- upon-Severn, "Worcestershire, maltster. 
G. Lawton, York, dealer. J. Wattb, 
Bristol, bootmaker. 

Sept, 23. — J. Wicks, Basingball-streef, 
warehouseman, C. Perry, Billiter-atreet, 
Lendenhall-st., dealer In watches. C. Auers, 
Crutched-friars, merchant. T. Welch and 
J. .Sells, New Islington, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinners. G. Francis and T. Francis, 
jun., Cambridge, corn-merchant*-. J. Teas- 
wale and G. A. Swales, Sheffield, timber- 
merchants. 
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Norvv mi standing the check which, 
through the instrumentality of the Bank 

England, has been given to the too 
Juxuriant growth of commercial and ma- 
nufacturing speculation, and the severe 
pressure for money which inis resulted 
from it, the accounts from all the lead- 
ing manufacturing districts concur in 
representing the state of affairs as most 
cheering. In every direction and in all 
departments of industrial application, 
labour and ingenuity can scarcely keep 
pace with the demand for their crea- 
tions. 

In the Market for Colonial produce, 
the effects of the scarcity of tnoney have 
heen more evident and have caused a 
considerable degree of languor. The 
abstinence from making purchases has 
not however led to any reduction of the 
quotations of West India Sugar, as it is 
known that the grocers and refiners are 
nearly out of stock; and the deficiency 
in first hands together with the short 
arrivals therefore induce a disposition 
in the importers to hold firmly. The 
quotations are, for Jamaica, brown, Ms. 
Gd. to 1*7**- Od . ; middling to good, 07 *** 
fid. to 70 s. ; fine, 71 'Mid. 

Mauritius and East India Sugars are 
equally dull : of the former the prices 
recently realized by public auction are, 
for heavy brown, 5‘fc. to 60*. (id. ; fair 
and good brown, (Ha. to (Ua. j middling 
yellow, Gos. (id. and 66#. (id . ; good and 
fine yellow, 67>s’. f to Ohs, (id. 

In Foreign Sugars scarcely a trans- 
action has lately taken place; and of 
that which lias been offered at public 
sale nearly the w1iole*has been taken 
in at moderate prices. 

The only business at present doing in 
■Refined Sugars is for Shipping ; and 
the price obtained is 45s. Gd. for double 
crushed. 

The West India Coffee Market is even 
more inactive ; not a cask has recently 
been offered for public sale, and the gro- 
cers merely purchase for their imme- 
diate occasions; but tbe importers do 
not appear disposed to submit to any 
reduction. In Foreign Coffee the de- 
mand is limited to Brazil of fine quality. 

* « 

Rum fully maintains its price, espe- 


cially for the middling and superior de* 
scriptions ; Jamaica, 29 to 90 over proof* 
brings 4s. 2d, to 4s, 6d . ; fine quality, 90 
over, 4s.9rf. ; Demerara, 32 to 34 over, 
4». 2d. A Government contract for 

75.000 gallows is advertised ; the pre- 
sent stock falls short of that of last sea- 
son by 3,000 puncheons. 

The Cotton Market is at the present 
moment in a state of inactivity, the 
transactions being suspended- in con- 
templation of the approaching public 
sales of upwards of 9000 hales; the 
prices recently obtained have been, for 
Bengal, 4|d. to 0| d* ; Surat, 4| d. to Gjd. \ 
Madras, 7 d. 

The public sales of W*>ol which have 
just concluded, comprised 6318 hales of 
Colonial and 2132 bales of sundry de- 
scriptions of Foreign , The W ools from 
Australia and Van Diemen’s Land were 
in much worse condition than those of 
the July sales, being almost entirely in 
the grease, and a j»ortion of them alto- 
gether unwashed, a great scarcity of wa- 
ter having existed. This together with 
the want of money caused a^reduetion 
in the rates of from 5 to 7 per rent. ; 
superior qualities however sold readily 
at full former prices. 

The approaching sale of upwards of 
7000 chests of Indigo, and the* heavy 
prompt which falls due on the 1st of 
October, present a great impediment to 
transactions in that of East India ori- 
gin, and holders are willing to submit 
to some reduction on last sale’s prices. 
Cochineal also is very heavy on tho 
Market* 

The public sales of Tea have termi- 
nated for the present; but such has been 
the indisposition to purchase*, except at 
a reduction, and so firm have the im- 
porters been in their resistance toit, that 
of 132,000 packages of Free Trade Tea 
recently announced for sale, only about 

27.000 have found purchasers; and as 
many of those were small packages, tho 
actual quantity of Tea sold was not 
more than a seventh part of that which 
was put up: 23,000 packages are an- 
nounced for sale on tbe Hth of October 
and 27,000 on the 1st and 26th of No- 
vember; still the importers refuse to 
abate in their demands. 
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Since last month the Money Market 
has been seriously agitated by causes 
both domestic and foreign ; the heavy 
and long continued drain of bullion from 
tjiis country, in consequence of the 
large purchases made hereof shares in 
loans and joint-stock speculations of 
every description in America, at length 
compelled the Directors of the Bank of 
England to interpose a check to the 
efflux, by lessening the facilities for dis- 
count, and thus increasing the value of 
money, with a view to rendering the state 
of the Exchanges more favourable to this 
country. Such a restriction necessarily 
induced a depreciation in the English 
Funds, in common with all other mar- 
ketable commodities. The fall in Consols 
haa been no less than 3 per cent, ; and 
that of the other descriptions in propor- 
tion. Exchequer Bills threatened to be 
at a discount, hut the Government 
having advertised an increase of the 
rate of interesfpto 2d. per cent, per diem 
on the Bills to be delivered in exchange 
for those recently called in, the out- 
standing Bills at the old rate of ljr/. 
continue to support a trifling premium. 

In the Foreign Market, the procla- 
mation of a liberal constitution in Lis- 
bon, following close upon the intelli- 
gence of a like nature from Madrid, has 
added to* the confusion and alarm of 
the holders of the securities of either 
of those States. Portuguese 5 per cent. 
Bonds, which were ft month ago at 7L 
are now below 50 ; the 3 per cents, have 
fallen from 44 to 31. The fall within 
the same period, in Spanish Active, is 
10 per cent. ; in Deferred, it amounts 
lo 4 per cent. ; and in Passive, to 3 per 
cent. It is not, however, in the , secu- 
rities of those States alone that are the 
theatre of political revolution, that an 
unfavourable impression has been pro- 
duced ; all descriptions have been more 
Or less affected. The depreciation in 
Belgian is 44 per cent. ; in Brazilian, 0 
per cent. ; in Dutch, about 5 per cent. 

+ 

Hie Share Market has been much 
neglected of late ; and, generally, sales 
have not been effected, but at reduced 


prices. The London and Birmingham 
Railway is, however, an exception ; the 
shares in it are still at a premium of 7 oh 

The closing prices of the various se- 
curities on the 26th are subjoined < 

ENGLISH FUNDS. 

Bank Stock, shut — Three per cent. 
Reduced, shut — Three per cent. Con- 
sols, 88^ | — 'three and a Half per cent. 
1818, shut — -Three and a Half per cent. 
Reduced, shut — Three and a Half per 
cent. New, 97$ J — Long Annuities, 
I860, shut — India Stock, 255 6 — In- 
dia Bonds, 2 4 pr, — Exchequer Bills, 
par 2 pr. — Console for Account, 88J <j. 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian, 5 percent. 1001 — Brazilian. 
1824, 5 per cent. 7 8 80 — Colombian, 
1824, C per cent. 22 3 — Danish, 3 per 
cent. 75 0 — Dutch, 24 per rent. 51 $ 4 
— Ditto, 5 per cent. 10b ] 4 — Mexican, 
6 per cent. 22 3 — Peruvian, 6 per cent. 
16 18 — Portuguese Regency, 5 per 
cent. 49£ 50j — Ditto, 1834, 6 per cent. 
32 3 — Russian ,£ Sterling, 5 per cent. 
1 05 6 — Spanish Active, 5 per cent. 2 1 } 4 
— Ditto Deferred, 5 per cent, 9J jj — 
Ditto Passive, 5 per cent. 6^ 7’- 

railways. 

London and Birmingham, 73 5 pm, 
— London and Southampton, 44 3} dis, 
—London and Brighton, 1 1 pm. — 
London and Greenwich, 1 A pm — Lou- 
don and Blackwall, \\ f dig.— London 
Grand J^ction, 1 4 dis. — Great Wes- 
tern, 12 fTpm. — South Eastern, 1 4 pm. 
— North Midland, 44 5— -Fork and 
North Midland, 4 dis. par,— Derby and 
Birmingham, 1 £ J pm. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. \ 

Acts passed this Session, — Act# to continue other Acts, — Administration 
of Justice (New South Wales), Arms (Ireland), Insolvent Debtors'(England), 
Insolvent Debtors’ (India), Insolvent Debtors’ (Ireland), Turnpike Act# con- 
tin mince, Turnpike Roads (Ireland), Western Australian. 

Tax and Revenue , — Assessed Taxes, Excise Licences (Ireland), Gold and 
Silver Plate (Scotland), Newspaper Stamps, Post-Horse Duties, Revenue 
Departments Securities, Spirits (Excise), Sugar Duties, 

Church Commission , — Bishopric of Durham, Ecclesiastical Appointments' 
Suspension, Established Church, Secular Jurisdiction (York and Ely), The 
Benefices Pluralities Bill, introduced by the Archbishop of Canterbury, after 
having passed the Lords, was abandoned in Committee by Lord John Rus- 
sell. The Church Discipline Bill, introduced by the Lord Chancellor, and 
amended in the House of Lords, was dropped in the Commons. The Eccle- 
siastical Duties and Revenues Bill, introduced by Lord John Russell, was 
withdrawn by him. 

Annual Indemnity, Admiralty Jurisdiction (Prince of Wales’s Island), 
Aliens’ Registration, Bankrupts’ Funds, Creditors (Scotland), Court of Ex- 
chequer (Scotland), Consolidated Fund, Consolidated Fund (Appropriation), 
Dean Forest, Exchequer Bills (No. 1), Exchequer Bills (No. ‘2), Exchequer 
Offices (Ireland). Foreign lotteries, Horse Patrol, Land-Tax Commis- 
sioners’ Names, Militia Ballots Suspension, Militia Pay, Marino Mutiny, 
Mutiny, Pensions Duties, Poor Law Loans, Slave Compensation, Slave Abo- 
lition, Slave Owners’ Compensation, Slave Treaties, Slave Trade (Spain), 
Sunk Island Road, Tithe Compensation (Ireland), Transfer of Aids. Ad- 
ministration of Justice (West Indies), Constabulary Force (Ireland), Con- 
stabulary Force Amendment, to increase the salaries of the Paj masters from 
i 00/. to 20l)L a year, Bankruptcy (Ireland), Dublin Police, Registration of 
Births, &c., Stannaries Courts, Tithe Commutation. Borough Boundaries, 
Borough Funds, Borough Justice Administration: — theio three bills con- 
tain clauses which were agreed to by both Houses, forming part of the Muni- 
#eipal Corporation Act Amendment Bill. Cape of Good Hope Offences, Con- 
suls Ottoman Dominions, Corporate Property (Ireland), Church Temporalities 
(Ireland), Grand Jury Presentments (Ireland), the Grand Juries (Ireland) 
♦ Bill was amended by the Lords; the amendments, some of them, affected 
“money,” the Bill was therefore “laid aside,” and the ffUsent measure sub- 
stituted, embodying the Lords* amendments, Greek Loan, ICings-town 
Harbour (Ireland), List of Voters, Lighthouses, Marriages, Petty Sessions 
(Ireland), Polls at Elections, Public Works (Ireland), Richmond Peni 
tentiary (Ireland), Valuation (Ireland). 


THE COLONIES. 

WEST INDIES. 

By accounts from Bermuda we learn that the following taxes are to be 
levied in that colony until the ath of July, I837,tt>covertliesupplyH5 )l 8J5L) 
granted for 1836*7 2J per cent, m sales at auction; 6s, Bd. on horses,* and 
Cs, 8 d, per wheel on wheel carriages. On importations— whale, seal, and 
fish oil, tid. per gallon ; rum, 9 d. ; brandy, is. 3d, ; gin and whisky, U. (til ; 
cordials, 3s, ; French wine, 10 per cent, ad valorem ; all other wines, 0 per 
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cent.; arrow root and starch, Is, let. per lb. ; 33J percent on hals, bonnets 
of straw or chip ; and 5/. each on horses. On other merchandise generally, 

2 per cent, except malt liquors and Indian corn. 

The quantity of sugar produced in Demerara, in the year 1833, the last 
year of slavery, was 99,100,827 lbs.; in 1834, it was 81,085,483 lbs.; and in 
1835, 107,586,405 lbs. It is thus evident that tho new system of appren- 
ticeship has not worked so badly as some interested persons would fain make 
the world believe. 

CANADA* 

Further accounts have been received from Canada to the 20th of August. 
From their contents it appears that the Royal Commissioners had taken* into 
thejr consideration the propriety of the removal of the seignorial burthens, 
and it was proposed that a per centage slitould be paid upon the value of land 
at the period of commutation. It was intended that this measure should 
commence operation at first with the heads of' the seminary at Montreal. It 
Was, however, expected to give so much satisfaction, that it was likely to he 
adopted generally. The Legislatures of both provinces had been prorogued ; 
the Upper Province to the 18th of August, and the Lower Province to tho 
25th of that month. An improvement had taken place in the weather, 
which had been favourable for the crops. On tlie low soils an abundant 
harvest was expected, but the drought had greatly injured the fruit trees ; 
the leaves had fallen to the ground as in autumn. At Toronto an additional 
newspaper had been published, making the sixth within a short time, and 
one at Bytown : the latter place a few years since was a perfect wilderness. 
The advices contain a statement of the comparative number of ships, ton- 
nage, and settlers arrived at Canada in 1835 with those of 1836. In 1835, 
540 ships arrived, of the tonnage of 156,284 tons, and the number of emi- 
grants 7800. In 1S36, 673 ships had arrived, of the,tonnage of 1 77,434 tons* 
the number of settlers being 18,128. The increase in the present >eur is as 
follows: 138 ships, 21,150 tins, and 10,328 settlers. Since tho preceding 
statement had been made there had arrived at Quebec and Grouse Island 
3783 emigrants, making an aggregate, up to the 25th of August, of nearly 
22,000 settlers. I# Quebec aud Montreal it was computed there were up- 
wards of 20,000 emigrants from Ireland, which includes tho arrivals of 
former years. It is also stated that more than 50,000 Irish settlers were at # 
New York. 

The following is the comparative return of the arrivals, tonnage, and emi- 
grants at the port of Quebec, up to the IStlrof July, 1835 and 1836 : — + 

^ Ships. Tonnage. Settlers. 

1035 540 150,284 7,108 

1830 073 177,434 18,128 


Difference. . , 133 21,150 10,318 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Sydney , — Receipts of Jhe revenue for the last quarter: — The several 
brashes, of which the Customs form more than" one-third, are on the in- 
oresR—a convincing proof that trade is on the increase. Thesale of crown 
lands lias also produced a considerable sum ; and it would seem that tho 
time has arrived when this productive branch of revenue should he placed 
under sojpe wholesome regulations, instead of being left to the uncontrolled 
disposal of the Secretary for the Colonies for the time being. The receipts of 
the internal revenue for this year are effected to amount to 300,000/. 

The Swhn River Colony is in a very flourishing state. Landed estates 
ftrMo.be purchased from the original settlers at U\ per acre. By energy 
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and perseverance the colonists have succeeded in so improving the land that 
they grow more wheat than they can consume. As to their wool, their an- 
nual produce increases in quantity and improves in quality. The Aborigines 
no longer molest the settlers, and a large tract of very fertile land has 
cently been opened to their industry, All seems harmony among themselves 
and one circumstance is mentioned as extremely favourable for them* namely, 
that convict-kbour is there unknown.* 

The wool trade in New South Wales goes on well. Progressively im- 
proving from year to year, the published official returns show that in the 
exports the increase for the last year amounts to no less than 3060 b&les, 
being double the increase of 1 834. Estimating the average weight of each 
bale at 221 lbs,, 3,143,408 lbs. may he taken as the total export of wool for 
the year. If we average the value at is. fie/, per lb., the amount would be 
233,905/. The total increase in four years amounts to no less than 844‘2 
Imies, or nearly 2,000,000 lbs., and is nearly equal to the whole shipment 
for 1833. 


FOREIGN STATES. 

FRANCE. 

The French Ministry is completed. The arrangements we must consider, 
however, as only temporary. General Bernard lias not sufficient weight, 
cither with the nation or the army, to entitle him to the post of Minister of 
War ; and it. is probable that he will not retain it much longer than he did 
under the brief ministry of the Duke of Bassano. For the present, the 
Administration is under the apparent government of either M. Guizot or 
( «»nnt Mold — we cannot well say which. It is indeed superfluous to add 
that the real government is in the hands of the King himself. 

‘SPAIN’. 

The Royal decree nominating the Spanish Ministers was issued on the 
12tli September. The following are the appointments Calatrava, Presi- 
dent of the Council and Foreign Minister ; Rodil, War; Corah ado, Justice 
and Grace; De la Cuadra, Marine; Lopez (Joaquin), Interior ; and Men- 
dizabal, Finance. The same “ Gazette ” also appoints Mina, the Captain- 
General of Catalonia, to the office of Inspector-General of the National 
Militia. 


PORTUGAL. 

From Portugal, the news is of the highest importance. As might easily 
have been foreseen, the recent occurrences in Spain, combining with the 
wishes of the Portuguese nation, and the unpopularity of the Queens 
Ministers, have effcclod a revolution, and led to the proclaiming of the Con- 
stitution of 1820 at Lisbon, happily with but little tumult, and entirely with- 
out bloodshed. The old Ministry having been dismissed, the task of forming 
the new Cabinet devolved upon Viconde 8a da Bandeira, and the Coode do 
Lumiares; am. Vieyrade Castro was named for the department of Justice, 
Cmsar Vasconcellos for the Marine, and Garrek, or Lionel Savarez, for 
Foreign Affairs. 
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biographical particulars of celebrated 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED, 

admiral sir j, gore, k.c.b* 

Ttffc death of Vice- Admiral Sir John Gore, K.C.B., G.C.M., the late Com- 
tnatideritt-Chief of his Majesty’s ships in the East Indies, took place at his 
seat, Datchett, near Windsor. Sir John Gore was for many years actively 
employed during the war. He was a Lieutenant of Lord Hood's flag-ship, 
the Victory, at the occupation of Toulon in 171)3; and in May, 1 794* was 
made Commander of La Fldehe, of 14 guns, and in the course of that year 
promoted into the Windsor Castle, of 98 guns, the flagship of Rear-Admiral 
Linzee, The licet was employed in a variety of skirmishes with the French 
near Bastia, between March and July, 1795, and took some prizes: to one 
of these, Lc Censeur, of 74 guns, Captain Gore was appointed, arid ordered 
to England with a convoy of the homeward-hound trade. On the 7th of 
October, the convoy fell in with a French squadron, consisting of six ships 
of the line, besides frigates, about 83 leagues from Cape St. Vincent. Captain 
Taylor, the senior officer, made the signal for the merchant ships to disperse, 
and formed the line with the men-of-wur : hut just as the van ship of the 
enemy had reached within gun-shot, Le Censeur, in wearing, unfortunately 
rolled away her fore-topmast. The British ships Fortitude and Bedford, 
seventy-fours, a frigate, and a fire-vessel, being so situated as to be unable to 
support her effectually, and the enemy’s Are being principally (limited 
against Captain Gore's ship, he was compelled to strike his colours. Having 
regained his liberty, Captain Gore was, in the summer of 1796, appointed to 
the Triton, of 28 guns. He was actively employed against the enemy’s 
privateers, &e. ; and on the 18th October, 1799, assisted at the capture of 
the Santa Brigida, of 3(5 guns and 300 men, laden with treasure from Vera 
Cruz, and hound to Old Spain. (Captain Young, of the Ethalion, had cap- 
tured her consort, the Thetis, only the day before.) Captain Gore’s propor- 
tion of prize-money for this capture; was 40,000/. 

In 1801, Captain Gore was appointed to the Medusa, at that period one of 
the finest frigates in the navy : lie was also very successful in her. On the 
5th October, 1804, the present Admiral Sit* Graham Moore, with four British 
frigates (Indefatigable, Medusa, Amphion, and Lively), captured four Spanish 
frigates laden*with treasure. Captain Gore was in the Medusa. The other 
officers were the present Vice-Admiral Sir Henry l>igby, and Rear-Admiral 
Sir G. E. Hatnond. One of the Spanish ships blew up during the action, 
with 8J1,000 dollars on hoard, yet we understand that each Captain’s share 
was near 30,000/. The following month. Captain Gore intercepted and took 
a Spanish ship laden with quicksilver, called the Matilda, of 38 guns. In 
February, 1805, Captain Gore received the honour of Knighthood, and 
shortly after, in the Medusa, conveyed the late Marquess Cornwallis to India, 
as Governor- General. His voyage from thence to England, with the remains 
of that lamented nobleman, was performed with astonishing celerity — the 
Medina having run from the Ganges to the Lizard in 84 days, two of which 
were spent at anchor in St. Helena Roads. The distance computed to bo 
traversed in 82 clays was 13,831 miles. 

In January, 1806, Sir John Gore joined the Revenge, 74, and continued 
in her for some years, being employed off the. coast of Spain. He afterwards 
had the Tonnant, of 80 guns, and was in her in the Tagus. In 1813, he 
was promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral, and hoisted hts flag in the 
Mediterranean, in his old ship the Revenge, as a junior flag-officer. In 
1815, Sir John Gore was nominated a K.C B„ and lias, since the peace, 
served as Commander-in-chief of the fleet in the river Medway, and latterly 
in the East Indies. Sir John Gore, on his passage from Calcutta to the 
Cape of Good Hope, in his Majesty’s ship Melville, last year, lost his only 
son, Lieutenant John Gore, who was drowned in an attempt to save the life 
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of a seaman who had fallen overboard. It is believed that Sir Jobn never 
recovered the shock, as well as the unfortunate event attending fWt Melan- 
choly catastrophe— vis., Lieutenant Fitzgerald and a boat's crew Wfff pent 
to the rescue, and overset within sight of the Melville, when they all peilsjWL 
Sir Join Gore married a daughter of the late Admiral Sir George Montagu, 
formerly Commander in- Chief at Portsmouth, and has left a family pf 
daughters, 

« BARON SMITH. 

The venerable Sir William Smith, second Baron of the Irish Court of 
Exchequer, died at his seat, Newtown, a short distance from Philipstown, in 
the King’s County. While recently on circuit, he had been compelled, by 
severe illness, to absent himself several days from court, and subsequently 
he was attacked with a bilious fever, under which he suffered for some weeks 
previous to his death. w 

The announcement of this melancholy event created a considerable sensa- 
tion in Dublin, for the demise of a Baron of the Exchequer, under the very 
peculiar circumstances of the tithe contest in Ireland, is regarded as a matter 
of public importance. This is the first vacancy that has occurred on the 
Exchequer bench during the administration of Lord Melbourne ; and it is 
not improbable that the successor of Baron Smith will entertain opinions 
very different from the three other Judges of the Court, in relation to the 
employment of the police in aiding commissioners of rebellion, and other de- 
tails of the tithe-question. * 

Baron Smith was called to the bar in Trinity Term, X 788. ■ He had been 
a member of the Irish House of Commons at the memorable period when 
the discussion of the question of the Legislative Union convulsed this 
country from one end to the other; and he took a very decided part iu 
support of the measures of Mr. Pitt, as well in the House as in some very 
$tble pamphlet*, which produced a great impression at the time. 

Soon nfW the Union, Mr. Smith was elevated to the bench, his [father, 

Sir Michael Smith, being at that period Master of the Rolls. Ou the death 
of Sir Michael, Mr. Smith succeeded to the baronetcy, and Mr. Curran to 
the Rolls. 

Iu the intervals from judicial labours, Baron Smith devoted kunpelf to 
literary pursuits, to which he was passionately attached, and presented the 
world with several curious and valuable works, chietty ou politics. He 
published a very remarkable pamphlet on the Holienlohe miracles, and a 
singular treatise on metaphysics. 

Until within the last four or live years, Baron Smith was considered a 
member of the Whig party ; and at the time of the celebrated trial of Father 
Maguire, at which he presided, he was regarded as one of the most popular 
meu in Ireland. But on the outbreak of the passive resistance to tithes, the 
learned Baron delivered some charges in Westmeath and other places, 
assailing the system, and from that period his popularity was gone for ever, 

The grand juries of various counties, however, presented him with very 
laudatory addresses, and his conduct was warmly applauded by the Con- 
servatives throughout the country. 

In private life, Baron Smith had crowds of friends, and he was without an 
enemy. He was an able, acute, and erudite lawyer ; and he waft certainty 
an impartial merciful judge. 

JOHN POND, J£SQ.> F.R.S. 

Died, ut his house in Greenwich, John Fond, Esq., Fellow of the Royal 
Society, corresponding member of the French Institute, affd ah hono- 
rary member of most of the astronomical societies in Europe During 
nearly twenty -five years Mr. Fond filled the office of Astronomer-Royal, 
from which a hopeless state of ill-health obliged him last autumn to 
retire, As a practical astronomer, Mr. Fond had no superior; tew* if 
any, equals. His perception of the capabilities of instruments gene- 
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rally, and of the mode of using thorn as to render all their strong points 
available, and their weak ones prejudicial, formed a very striking feature in 
his professional character, The numerous bulky folio volumes, of his obser- 
vations, so highly appreciated by scientific men in every part of the globe, 
are alone sufficient to show the extent and utility of the work performed at 
Greenwich during the time that the establishment was under his direction. 
Tlie accuracy of a portion of these observations is to be attributed to im- 
provements in the mural circle, suggested by Mr. Pond, winch converted it 
iiito the most perfect instrument used in the Observatory ; but the correct- 
ness of the chief part must be ascribed to a mode of observing of which lie 
was the sole inventor. This consisted in the union of the two circles, and 
the observing with one by direct vision, with the other simultaneously by 
reftnetion, thus correcting those errors which are incidental to observations 
made by a single instrument. A result, and perhaps the most important, 
of the application of the mural circle, has been the formation of a catalogue 
of the fixed stars more perfect than any before or since produced. Here it 
may also be stated, that the vast superiority of the Greenwich transit obser- 
vations made by Mr. Pond has been publicly recognised by several contem- 
porary astronomers of the first rate. To his earnest and reiterated solicita- 
tions our national Observatory is indebted for many of the new instruments 
which have, confessedly, rendered it so pre-eminent and complete, His 
skill in the use of these was very remarkable ; his talent for observing quite 
unique; and it is a question whether any of the most skilful of his country- 
men are thoroughly, or at least practically acquainted with his moie of 
operation ; but MM. Arago and Biot, as well as M. Bessel, the great French 
and German astronomers, have borne w itness to the decided merit and origi- 
nality of his method. In order to study it, M. Arago not long since visited 
Greenwich, and was deeply impressed both by its novelty and efficacy. 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


Married .)— At St. George’s, Hanover square, 
Mury Helen Gordon, daughter of G. J. Guthrie, 
Esq., to the Rev. Richard Dawes, late Fellow 
of Downing College, Cambridge, and Rector 
Of ’King’s feombOrne, Hants. 

At Stoke Daxnerell Church, Henry Vaughan 
Brooke, E*q., Captain In the 32d Regiment, 
of Burgmoy, county of Donegal, to Augusta 
Jtfairy Cotton, only daughter of Major-General 
Sir Willoughby and Lady Augusta Cotton. 

John Bull, Esq., of Chnrles-square, Hoxton, 
"tp Sarah, daughter of William Tomlinson, 
Esnj., of Mile-end. 

At St. Giles’s Church, Oxford, George Glen, 
Esq., of Brompton, Middlesex, to Harriet 
Ersklne, widow of the late William Lennox 
Cleiand, Esq., Barrister-at-law, Calcutta. 

At Brighton, Edward Simeon, Esq., second 
son of the late Sir John Simeon, Bart., to 
EHr.a, daughter of Fiennes Wykeham Martin, 
Esq., of Leeds Castle, Kent, and widow of 
Philip Thomas Wyheham, Esq., of Tythrop 
House, Oxon. 

At Ore Church, William Masters Smith, 
Esq., of Comer, in the county of Kent, to 
Frances, eldest daughter of Sir Howard Elphin. 
atone, Bhrt., of Ore-place, Sussex. 

At Rt. Ann’s, Soho, Thomas James Serlc, 
Esq,, to Cecilia, second daughter of Vincent 
NoveUo.Esq, 

At Christ Church, St. Marylebone, John 
Chaytor* Esq., Royal Engineers, to Aunie 


Martha, only daughter of the late Thomas 
Greutorex, Esq., F.R.8., F.L.S., of Upper Nor- 
ton street. Portland-place. 

At St. Marylebone Church, Thomas Huddle- 
ston, Esq., of Welbeck-street, to Mary Esther, 
widow of the late Lieut, -General Armstrong. 

At Hampstead Church, Samuel Bush Toller, 
Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrlstcrat-Law, to 
Elizabeth Mellor, daughter of MdlorHether- 
ington, Ksq. 

At Epsom, Arthur Philip, second son of the 
late W. Groom, of Russell-square, Esq., to 
Emma Margaretta, second daughter of the 
Rev. Robert Hesketh, Rector of St. Dunstan’s, 
East. 

Died .) — At Hastings, Henry Home, Esq., 
aged 52, only Ron of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
Bart., of Stourhead, Wiltshire. 

At Shepperton, in the 88th year of her age, 
Mrs. Nilson, widow of the late General Law- 
rence Nilson. 

At Weston, Robert Lambert, Esq., Vico- 
Admiral of the Blue. 

At Hampton Court, in her 86th year, Mrs. 
Poplett, sister of the late Earl of Uxbridge. 

At k Latk-bill, near Liverpool, Arthur Hey- 
wood, Esq., banker, aged 84. 

At Bath, aged 78, the Right Hqn. the Baro- 
ness Rayleigh. 

At Claybrook Hall, Leicestershire, aged 25, 
Charles Rudsdell Clark, Esq , of Corpus Christl 
College, Cambridge. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN THB COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 1 '''' • 


LONDON, 

A Central Society of Education has* 
rec&itly been established in London. 

I is object is to procure accurate educa- 
tional statistics, with a view to ascertain 
bow far tbe different systems in use 
among tbe various classes of society are 
susceptible of improvement. The la- 
bours of the Committee of tbe Society 
will be divided under five beads : — 
1st, Primary or Elementary Education ; 
2d, Secondary Education ; 3d, Superior 
or University Education; 4th, Special 
or Professional Education j 5th, Sup- 
plementary Education. It is said that 
much good may be effected by this So- 
ciety, for whose exertions a very wide 
field indeed lies open. Its usefulness 
depends upon tbe discretion, care, and 
industry with which its inquiries are 
prosecuted ; and we are glad to see on 
the Committee the names of several 
gentlemen likely to make the Society an 
instrument of much practical good. Mr. 
Ihomas Wyse, M.P., is the Chairman 
Committees; and he will have the 
assistance, among others, of Mr. Wil- 
liam Allen, Mr. Howard Elphinstone, 
Mr. Edward Bulwer, Mr. Hawes, Mr. 
Ewart/ Lord King, Mr. Ward, Mr. 
Strutt, Mr. Ashton Yates, Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd, and Mr. A. Hill.— Spectator* 

An interesting discovery has lately 
been made by the keeper of the regalia 
in the Tower. In clearing out some 
secret places in the Jewellery-office, a 
royal sceptre was found, equalling in 
spiendour and in value the others which 
are there exhibited. It is imagined, 
from the decayed state of the case, and 
the dust wherewith* it was enveloped, 
that this sceptre must have been thrown 
into that neglected corner in the confu- 
sion of Blood's well-known attempt on 
the crown jewels, nearly a century and 
a half ago. # 

The Apothecaries’ Court of Examiners 
last year examined 566 candidates, the 
greatest number in any preceding year : 
450 passed, and 106 were directed to 
tf resume their studies of which last 
number 30 have been rejected solely on 
account of defective knowledge of Latin. 
The proportion of rejected is nearly 1 to 
5. The Court instituted last year a 


preliminary examination in the Latin* 
medical classes, which came Into opera- 
tion under the direction of three mem* 
hers of tbe Court, who take the <lpty in 
rotation. Since May, 1335, 1209 stu- 
dents have undergone this examination ; 
and this plan has proved highly accept- 
able to the students, not only in Lon- 
don, but throughout tbe whole of the 
provincial schools. The number ol pu- 
pils registered in the various proviudal 
schools was 322 ; in London, 646 ; total* 
902. 

The Thames Tunnel,*— At a recent 
meeting of the proprietors, it was stated 
that the success of this stupendous un- 
dertaking was placed beyond a doubt. * 
Tbe new shield bad fully answered Its 
purpose, and bad enabled the work to 
proceed through some portions of the 
ground in almost a fluid state. Bince 
its introduction, an additional advance 
tinder the river bad been made of sixty 
feet. It was further stated that the 
progress of the work was now conducted 
through good hard ground. 

Roads round London . — Recently an 
inquiry was instituted by order of the 
Stamp-Office, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the real amount of the duty 
which ought to be rendered, and also tbe 
value of the “time” or privilege of 
running vehicles for the general accom- 
modation of the public on the Padding’ 
ton, Hackney, and Surrey roads. Front 
tbe report it appears, that on the Toad 
from Paddington to the Bank (via Yen* 
tonville) there are sixty-four public con- 
veyances (omnibuses), and that they , 
pass and repass between Paddington 
and the city 370 times daily, conveying, 
on an average, upwards of 4006 pas- 
sengers. The toll received at the rity- 
ioad gate upon these conveyances 
amounts to 54* > and the duty to 
vernment to 35/. 8s. daily. On the 
Hackney-road (including tjba long 
stages) there are forty-five, running 
daily 238 journeys ; tbe toll i* (id, each 
journey, and 1*. duty 1 On the Surrey 
road tbe immense amount of carriage 
traffic may at once he comprehended 
from the fact that lately the right of 
farming the tolls was put up for sale by 
auction as the SesrionsMiotise, Horse- 
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monger-lane, when, after a spirited 
contest, it was knocked down at the 
sum of $0,4504 


CHESHIRE. 

’ An important meeting has been held 
at Manchester, for the purpose of taking 
steps for the formation of a railway from 
that town into Cheshire, which, at a 
cost of only 040,(1004, would unite Man- 
chester with Chester and North Wales, 
and, by means of other railways now 
forming, with Wolverhampton and the 
iron districts, the West of England, and 
London, 

CUMBERLAND. 

ftoman Cam . — A silver coin of the 
Emperor Vespasian, who flourished in 
the year 70 a d., was last week found 
by a person when digging a trench ad- 
joining to the river Wiske, about a mile 
1 and a half N.W- of Northallerton, near 
to where the ancient Homan road or stra- 
tum leading from the station of Dev 
ventta, now Aldby on the Derwent, to 
CqUeractonum, now Catterick, is sup- 
posed to have crossed that rivulet. The 
coin is about the size of a sixpence, and 
is in a very good state of preservation. 
A few copper coins of Severn* and Con- 
stantine were last year found near the 
same place. 

DERBY SHIRE. 

One of the most important discoveries 
connected with the science of geology 
has been the recent one of Mr. Hopkins, 
with respect to the phenomena oftdeva- 
tioji* In the mineral veins of Derby : 
shire, according to his account, the re- 
sult of his examination hud been to tin's 
effect-— -namely, that the direction of the 
axis of dislocation, which has caused the 
Assures in them filled with mineral mat- 
ter, was true north and south, while that 
of the structure of the work was mag- 
netic north and south J thereby showing 
the connexion between magnetism and 
the theory of the mineral veins. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

The first general roepfmg of the pro- 
prietors of the Birmingham and Glou- 
cester Bail way Company has been field. 
The report Was of the most satisfactory 
kind, It is now quite clear that not 
only will this important line be pro- 
oeedpd with unaltered, but that every 
stop has been taken to prosecute the 
worst without a moment’s delay j and 
is little doubt 0 $: the line 


being finished in a pouch, shorter period 
than any other line of similar extent. 
It is possible that its completion may be 
effected In little more than two years, 
and that there la no prospect of the es- 
timates being exceeded. -The whole ex- 
penses incurred by the Compauy, from 
, the commencement of the undertak- 
ing, including every known outstanding 
claim, to the end of June last, amounted 
to little more than 20,0004, leaving a 
sum of about 28,0004 in the hands of 
the Compauy, In the next session of 
Parliament the Company will apply for 
a Bill to enable them to complete the 
arrangements made for effecting a com-* 
munication with Worcester, and also a 
branch to Tewkesbury. Samuel Baker, 
Esq., of Gloucester, is elected Chairman 
of the Company, and Joseph Walker, 
Esq., of Birmingham, Deputy Chair- 
man. The shares in the undertaking 
are now selling at 84 f> ? . : and a further 
advance is expected, in consequence of 
the favourable nature of the report, — 
Worcester Journal* 

HAMPSHIRE. 

We are happy to learn that the 
South East Hants Association, recently 
established (and having for its object 
the encouragement of industrious and 
meritorious agricultural labourers), is 
likely to prove so highly beneficial. We 
rejoice to find not only the landed pro- 
prietors and yeomanry, but thd clergy 
and other classes, contributing so libe- 
rally to its support, and sincerely hope 
that it will continue to exhibit as re- 
spectable a subscription-list as it does 
ibis year. It is highly satisfactory to 
find that the candidates for the premi- 
ums offered by the association this year 
are not only exceedingly numerous, but 
are highly meritorious characters, and 
there cannot be a doubt that there are 
to be found amongst the poor of every 
parish, persons wlw»se conduct is worthy 
of every encouragement, and which a 
society like this, by its honourable arid 
valuable rewards, will exhibit for the 
imitation of others. — Hampshire Tele- 
graph. 

At several points between Winches* 
ter and Southampton the .Southampton 
railway is proceeding with much ra- 
pidity. Considerable progress is making 
in the rising ground west of the King’s 
House Barracks. The principal exca- 
vation in hand is below Showford, be- 
tween which and Compton the quantity 
of earth to be removed is immense. Thq 



excavation between Winchester and 
Southampton will exceed 1,200,000 cu- 
bic yards, the whole of which is to he 
accomplished by the spring of 1830. Si- 
milar activity has been displayed on the 
line near .London, the excavation over 
Wandsworth Common being completed, 
and the completed line is rapidly ap- 
proaching the terminus near Vauxhall 
bridge. The great chalk embankment 
between Basingstoke and Odiham pro- 
ceeds rapidly ; the bridge over the canal 
is completed, as well as another. The 
elevation of this part of the road above 
the level of the valley is from eighty to 
one hundred feet. 

ukutfoudshiuk. 

The Tomb of Offa . — A curious piece 
of antiquity has lately been discovered 
in the churchyard of Hemel Hemp- 
stead. In digging a vault for a young 
lady of the name of Warren, the sex- 
ton, when he had excavated the earth 
about four feet below the surface of the 
ground, struck his spade against some- 
thing solid, which, upon inspection, he 
found to be a huge wrought stone, 
which proved to be the lid of a coffin, 
and under it the coffin entire, which 
was afterwards taken up in perfect con- 
dition ; but the bones contained therein, 
on being exposed to the air, crumbled 
to dust. On the lid of the coffin is an 
inscription, partly efFaced by time, yet 
still sufficiently legible to prove it con- 
tained the ashes of the celebrated Offa, 
King of the Mercians, who built the 
Abbey of St. Alban’s, and died in the 
eighth century. The coffin is very cu- 
riously carved, and altogether uiqj^ue of 
the kind. The church was built m the 
seventh century. 

The monthly meeting of the trustees 
and managers of the Hertfordshire Sav- 
ings* Bank was held at the Town Hall, 
on the 7th September, at which the ac- 
counts were examined. The Board was 
opened on the first W ednesday in Febru- 
ary, and down to the end of last month 
the deposits amounted to 10,463/. 3s. 7^> 
of which 146/. 9*. had been returned, 
and 0800/. bad been invested with the 
Commissioners of the National Bebt, 
agreeably to the Act of Parliament. 
The average amount received weekly 
during the last three months is about 
135/, We arc glad to find that several 
of the Benefit and Friendly Societies 
have deposited their funds in the Bauk, 
and it is very desirable and proper they 
should do so. These societies are valu- 


able auxiliaries id a Sariii^' 
having similar objects in flaw f ,fm the f 
managers of them will, n<i 4odbt> bC glad 
of the opportunity of investfntf ineir 
funds in a placo of safety, and’ with tfcd 
certainty of receiving their interest, 

LAttOASHIHXi ' 

The Liverpool and Manchester Kail- 
way Company have opened their new 
tunnel, at the entrance of the railway 
at Liverpool, to the public. The tunnel 
is a mile and one-third in length j it is 
21 feet high, and the span of the arch 
is 25 feet. The tunnel, from one end 
to the other, is cut out from ihe solid 
rock, which, in some places, rises as 
high as the spring of the arch. The 
crown of the arch is composed of very 
strong brickwork. The cost of this 
laborious undertaking amounted 
150,000/. It will be attended with 
great convenience to the public, »8 the 
former station was about two miles 
from Liverpool. It occupies about six 
minutes for a full train to pa*$ through 
the tunnel. 

The members of the Church of Eng- 
land, residing at Liverpool, being dis- 
satisfied with the mode of ‘teaching pur- 
sued in the Corporation Schools, have, 
in seven weeks, subscribed 10,670/. in 
donations, and 420/, in annual subscrip- 
tions, for the erection and endowment 
of new schools, where the course ojf in- 
struction will be more accordant with 
their principles. 

WARWlOKJftURK' 

The late half-yearly meeting, being 
the sixth, of the London and Bi rating* 
ham Railway Company, proved satisfac- 
tory to the subscribers. The receipt, 
up to the 30th of June, had amounted 
to 1,955,608/., the disbursements to 
1,492,100/. With a balance of 463,507/* 
it was supposed they would ho enabled 
to push tne works vigorously. The 
greatest difficulties were stated to h»V§ 
been surmounted in the tunnels at Kert- 
sall-green, Primrose-hill, Watford, aftd 
Kilsbv, which are nearly completed. 
The first 21 iraj|s from London are, %6 
be opened bv ™xfc spring, anti the 
whole is to be finished In *W«* yeeil 
from this time. , - 

VORKSHIHE, 

The only link that was waiting to 
complete the railway communication be- 
tween thtoorth and south, of England, 
and between all the manufacturing dts- 
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trJ%, h now supplied by the Hull, Lin. 

' coin, , end Nottingham ' great junction _ 
line, which meets others Ht various 
points, and will unite London with 
puli toil journey of eight hours ; Hull 
; With;' l^^ngham, by a journey of six 
■ l^’^|||(Ul£ " with ' Notti ngham, by a 
three hours; and thus 
and the German Ocean 
to <attd manufactured produce 

of idi, the great dis triets of the kingdom. 


tfftiirfiaii Irm. — Bills have been oh* 

; ymhied^.tbbr Session of Parliament for 
miles of road, which will 
for rails, chains, carriages and 
other works, at least 220,000 tons of 
iron,; ‘independent of the iron wanted 
roads,’' for which Bills had been pre- 
r||;:yvtoly obtained, and which are now in 

"wtoe, preparation, which will require 

[put 70,000 tons, making a total of 
Ittfct 200,000, which will probably be 
>plled i n the next four years. To this 
bemadded what will be required for 
'seVeral .Very extensive ones which are 
»<*wfn course of survey, and for which 
! BiflJs vviH he solicited in the next Session 
,of Parliament. When the iron required 
to railroads in this country is added to 
s what will tie required for railroads now 
‘ ; iri dctnal progress m the United States 
and on the continent of Europe, we 
ihink that the iron -masters of tLis 


country may fairly look forward to a 
greatly increased demand for this pro- 
duce during the next few years. With 
re»p&?t to the United States railroads, 
the, following ey tract from the “ Ame- 
rip^; Railroad Journal ” will give our 
ftfSder* a tolerable idea of their extent : 
<f jRnilroads in the United States, either 

f Uftlly pnder contract or in progress of 
gg Surveyed, amount to more than 
PUniles, Each yard of rail weighs 
jydfis., consequently to lay a double 
J*%e;ihis distance will take 750,000 tons 
of The whole of this iron must 

^Vpken from fhe English market. We 
fcay, therefore, confidently expect along 
contimmtion of the present prosperous 
state of ..the trade. 1 *— Liverpool Tones. 

:' fcm System of Rat §%. — The Paro- 
dhiftl ^Mf&smenfcs Bill, which has passed 
.;bpth [Houses of Parliament, ami re- 


ceived the Royal Assent, makes art im- 
portant nUeratiofi. iu the whole system 
of parochial rating. The,. Bill enacts 
that, at any period after ;4$»e 21st of 
March next, the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners may, upon. tlie representation, iu 
writing, of the Shard of Guardians of 
any union, under their common seal, 
direct that no rate for the relief of the 
poor shall be allowed which has not 
been made upon an estimate of the net 
annual value" of the property rated ; 
that is, upon * the rent at which the 
same might reasonably be expected to 
let from year to year, free of all usual 
tenants' rates and taxes, tithes compo- 
sition and rent-charge, if any, and de- 
ducting therefrom the probable 
annual cost of the repairs, insurance, 
and other expenses.” There is little ’#', 
doubt that, after next March, the 
Commissioners will bring this Bill into 
general operation; or, at least, that 
they will order the adoption of its pro- 
visions in all those districts where 
Unions have been formed. The effect 
of tite measure will, of course, vary in 
dUFerent parishes; where the rate lias 
been assessed on a fair proportion of 
the value of property throughout, the 
alteration will be only nominal; it will 
not enable the collectors to dip deeper 
into the pocket of any one ; but where, 
through ignorance or design, one per- 
son has been assessed at one-half, and 
another at two-thirds, of the value of 
their holdings, justice will step in and 
fairly adjust the weight of the burthen 
between them. The only objection to 
the measure is, that it will, in many 
instances, render necessary a new valua- 
tion ; % proceeding which will throw 
additional expense upon the rate-payers, 
and this too, as experience shows us, 
without adjusting the disputes to which 
such a general alteration is likely to 
lead. 

A King’s letter has been addressed to 
the Bishop of each diocese, for sermons 
in aid of the v funds for promoting the 
enlargement, building, and repairing 
of churches and chapels. This Society 
has, since its formation in IB Id, by 
voluntary contributions, provided addi- 
tional church room for 11111500 persons, 
of which 233>92o are free sittings. 
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THE HISTORY OF A RADICAL. 

NO. I. 


u You are all recreant and dastards, and delight to lire in slavery to the no- 
bility.” 

“ Our enemies shall fall before us, inspired with the spirit of putting down 
kings and princes. Tis for liberty. We will not leave one lord, one gentleman — 
spare none but such as go in clouted shoon.” 

" All scholars, lawyers, courtiers, gentlemen. 

They call false caterpillars, and intend their death.” 

Shaksfkare, Hennj FL) Fart IT. 


Prefatory Note . . ' ■># 

This is a work of fiction, -and what may be objected to all Bitch 
works may probably be applied to this — that no one character ever 
combined all the traits and features that are here ascribed to a single 
.individual. That is perhaps true. But it may be said in answer, that 
the undertaking is to describe a genus, which of course contains many 
species ; and having, he thinks, observed among the ranks Of Radicalism, 
though spread over various characters, one or other of all the traits 
here described, the author thought it might be a convenient mode of 
elucidating his object, to concentrate them into one particular portrait. 


Section I. 

* Birth , Parentage , and Education of the Radical . 

“ My lord, we have 

Stood here observing him. Some strange commotion 
Is in his brain : he bites his lip, and starts — 

Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground, 

Strikes his breast bard, and anon he casts 
His eye against the moon. 

It may well be— 

There is a mutiny in his mind.” 

Shaksvkahe, Henry V11L 

It was a beautiful evening in a beautiful May, (May, however, is not 
always beautiful in England,) when two young men, named Crabtree 
and Hartley, in servitors’ gowns, and, according to the fashion of servi- 
tors, without tassels to their caps, were enjoying a walk in the agrefeabl^ 
gardens of Merton College, Oxford. The air stole softly on thejf 
senses; the studies of the day, and the waiting at dinner in the halt, 
were over ; violets and a thousand other odoriferous <e infantB of the 
spring ” threw out a perfume which might have softened the inns! 
iVop.— VOL. xlvhi. no. cxci. v 
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morose into good humour, if not happiness. There was a delicious con- 
cert of birds ; and buds, as well as birds, from every bough, saluted the 
eyes and ears of listeners and beholders. 

“ How very charming and soothing this is,” said Hartley, a youth of 
nineteen, to his companion. u There is nothing surely in nature like an 
evening in spring, after the labours of the day.” 

“ Charming and soothing to those who may please to think so,” re- 
turned Crabtree, who was three years older than his friend, which at 
their time of life gave a sort of authority over him. 

“ And why may not every one please who chooses ?” asked Hartley. 
€t The sky, * the plants, the trees, the flowers are made for us all ; and 
this turf walk absolutely delights me. Remember the passage 1 showed 
you this morning, alluding to the little difference between a palace and 
a cottage — 

* That self-same sun that shines upon his court 
Hides not his visage from our cottage, but 
Looks upon all alike/ ” 

Crabtree was moody and dissentient, and, eyeing their gowns and 
tuftless caps, told his friend to look from the terrace where they were, 
to the broad walk below, which the fine evening had peopled with com- 
pany. 

“ Observe these gowns and caps,” said he, eyeing his own dress, 
" and look at those yonder, and tell me what you can enjoy.” 

u I see nothing there,” said Hartley, u to prevent me from enjoying 
what I do.” 

The prospect from the terrace was the broad walk of Christ Church, 
just then thronged by a number of gay young men and well dresseci 
women, all animated with cheerfulness, and suffering nothing from dis- 
content. How should they ? They were full of the hopes and spirits 
of their age ; and if they were not all equal in rank or station, there 
appeared nothing to forbid an equality of intercourse, save and except 
that a group dressed like our two servitors seemed to prefer one ano- 
ther’s company to the rest. These, either by design or accident, kept 
aloof from the tasselled, and particularly the velvet and gold-tufted caps 
of others, who seemed to be favourably distinguished by the female 
deities of the place— wives and daughters of canons, heads of houses, 
and the rest of University haut ton . This was a sight which, on ac- 
count of its humiliation, the servitor Crabtree could not bear. 

u Observe,” said he, to his younger companion, “ that horror of 
horrors— -look at our proscribed brethren, meanly skulking from notice, 
like toads in holes, loathed by all around them, while the rest, proud 
of their butterfly wings, (as gaudy and as ephemeral,) suppose the 
sun, and the air, and the flowers, to be made only for them. Are we 
men ? and have we legs and arms, and, much more, heads ? and can 
we submit to such prostration ?” 

At this, his hard and rugged features assumed a more uncommon de- 
gree of venom than usually influenced them ; a sort of cast in his eye 
mounted into a fearful obliquity, — in plain truth, an absolute squint, — 
and the bronze of a face naturally of several colours, became one glow- 
ing hue of jaundiced indignation. He perhaps, while thus, gave the 
beat personification of those terrific lines — 
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M Aside the devil turnM 
For envy, and, with jealous leer malign, 

Eyed them askance, and to himself thus ’plain*!!— * 

Sight hateful ! sight tormenting ! thus these two* 

Imparadised in one another’s arms* 

The happier Eden, shall enjoy their fill 
Of bliss on bliss, while I to hell am thrust l” 

Hartley, who was the reverse of all this, and exhibited a contrast of 
placidity, meekness, and good humour, wondered what had so worked 
upon his companion, because he saw ladies and gentlemen enjoying 
themselves in a fine evening, or because a set of servitors, like other 
groups who knew one another, chose to keep together, instead of mingling 
with others with whom they were not acquainted. So simple, indeed, 
was the young man, that he thought it ,not more remarkable than that 
other little knots of gownsmen or townsmen had joined companie as 
chance or their knowledge of one another directed. 

“ I see not the harm which you do in this,” said Hartley ; ” and in 
truth they seem all so cheerful in one another, and enjoying the evening 
so naturally, that I was going to propose joining them.” 

“ Propose joining the devil, if you choose!” said Crabtree; ** for I 
would as soon do so, in this hated slave’s dress, to be spurned and spit 
upon by a fellow, because he lias got a tassel to his cap. The very 
menials of the college make a difference between us and those they call 
gentlemen, and think themselves our equals, though they can scarcely 
read or write.” 

“You see, then,” said Hartley, archly though mildly, <c we have our 
♦inferiors too. But if we had not, it is open to us to better ourselves, and 
wlmt can most of us wish for more ? You huffed the porter just now 
for not opening the wicket fust enough, and said he would not have 
done so to a gentleman commoner. The man declared he did not know 
who it was, and, as the gate was so thick, I really believed him. Yet 
you have been out of humour ever since. For my part, I knew what 
I was to be when I came here, and was content to he ” 

“ Burn for servitude !” interrupted Crabtree ; and he walked on with 
quick pace and knit brow. “ If anything,” he then exclaimed, “ could 
tempt me to doubt the justice of Heaven, it would be this shameful dis- 
tinction of rank which we see all about us,” 

“ I am glad I do not feel it as you do,” replied Hartley. 

“ What !” said Crabtree, u you like to carry their roast meat, do 
you ?— - though our mere equals — perhaps our inferiors ; many of them 
absolute boobies — fellows whose themes I have sometimes written be- 
cause they could not write them themselves !” 

“ Ay,” returned Hartley, “ but you will recollect, that enriched your 
pocket.” 

“ Yes,” said Crabtree, with a saturnine smile, “ I take theft money 
—money to which they have so little right — but not the less do I 
despise and hate them.” 

“ Shocking said Hartley. “ The duty of waiting which m annoys 
you is at least light ; and if we stand in the hall while others arc at 
dinner, it is ,by that that we dine ourselves, and ohtain.wh&t our fathers 
could not give us — our excellent education. Besides* wekiacw all this 
when we were entered, so did it with our eyes open,” 

u 2 « 
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“ I am afraid, Hartley,” said Crabtree, with sourness, “ you were 
meant for a slave, and a slave’s portion will be your lot It is not, and 
it shall not be mine. This, state of things was never intended, and must 
and sh&U be altered. The time is approaching fast, depend upon it, 
when we shall wait on no man.” 

So, saying, he turned from his companion, and though the evening 
had not closed in, and was remarkably fine, he left the garden, and went 
up to his chamber among the garrets of his college, and would have gone 
to bed, to hide himself from the insolence of the aristocrats, as he some- 
times said he did, but for the necessity of appearing at evening prayers, 
—another of the trammels imposed, he said, by the oppression of the 
college. 

By this time the reader has, no doubt, made out Mr, Crabtree (young 
as he was) to be a most accomplished frondeur. Indeed he was fitted 
by nature to be at the head of that class of beings, and would probably 
have been so, had be been born in a higher station of life, and not as he 
was — the son of a yeoman, respectable in his situation, but nothing 
more. The good father had held his own plough, and wished his son 
to do the same ; but, having advanced in the world, thought some edu- 
cation not a bad thing, and got him into a higher sort of free-school, 
where he certainly distinguished himself. Here the Plutarch and Ncpos, 
and the Mariuses, Caesars, and Timoleons he had met with, inflamed 
his then almost infant ambition, and the plough could never more be 
thought of. A boys’ rebellion, of which he was the leader, expelled 
him from the school, but only to become sullen and disobedient to bis 
father at home. Every wish expressed, and, particularly, every order 
given, was questioned, criticized, and opposed ; till his father was over' 
joyed to get him placed at one of those larger endowed free-schools, 
where not only considerable learning might be acquired, but a servi- 
torship at Oxford ultimately obtained. In this, after having been, two 
or three years more, nourished on the leaven of complaint and anger at 
the inequality of mankind, he was at length installed, — at first, to his 
own delight as well as his father’s. But here a sad picture, because a 
sad contrast, opened upon him. At the school every thing was equal 
among his fellows, except as abilities and application acquired supe- 
riority. Here, what a falling off! what a misery to a high, or rather 
overbearing, not to say verjuicy spirit, born, in its own opinion, to be a 

leader of the world! He certainly went to College, Oxford, 

with the full determination, and as full an expectation, by taking orders, 
to be a bishop. Such instances among servitors had been successfully 
preached to him ; and, as his scholarship was very respectable, he 
thought to will was to obtain it. The. inequality of conditions at the 
university he had either never been told of, or despised it as an obstacle 
whi£h such abilities as bis were to overcome. But O ! horror ! when 
he found that whatever his learning, and however respectable at lecture, 
among young men with whom lie was there on an equality — the moment 
the class was dismissed, he was separated from them by a line of de- 
marcation absolutely impassable. Still worse than this, one degrading 
though light part of his duty was to place the meat on the table, and 
Btand in attendance, when those with whom he lmd lectured in the 
morning sat down to dinner. This, and the degradation of a cap without 
it tassel, which when in his very best humour he would call a fool’s cap, 
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nursed his spleen, till it became unbearable to himself and by no means 
pleasant to others. , 

Hartley ventured sometimes to reproach him with his, discontent at 
the rules of the college. He found him ouce in a deep gloom at an 
imposition set him for not wearing a band, “ The fools !” said he, ^ as 
if a band had anything to do with scholarship !” and he absolutely 
refused to comply with the imposition. For this it was doubled, and 
he was confined to college till it was finished. This turned his gloom 
into rage, and he conceived serious thoughts of giving up his servitor- 
ship. Hartley deprecated this, and intreated him to think how it would 
hurt and displease his father. “ And am I never to be emancipated?” 
cried he. “And is parental authority so unlike all others, that it is to 
enforce obedience to command, merely because it is command? Is a 
son, when of age, not equal to a father in mind, in the powers of reason, 
in a sense of right and wrong, merely because he is a son ? When are 
our bonds to be broken ? — Alas ! never. The father, the schoolmaster, 
the judge, the priest, who arc none of them more than ourselves, are 
ever to control us. All our lives long we are to be beasts of burthen, 
and tliis must be till we who have the power, choose to have the will, to 
revolt, as we ought, against such injustice.’ * 

Hartley, young as he was, shook his head ; but cowed, perhaps, by the 
fiush of anger and a sort of scowl that was terrific on the brow of his 
friend, lie remained silent for a time, till, fearing the consequences of 
his persisting in disobedience, he ventured to point out to him how sad 
it would be to himself and family, if it drew down upon him, as it 
•might do, a sentence of expulsion. “ And it would be my glory,” replied 
lie, “ and, perhaps, deliver me from being the worm I am, if it did. 
I might then go forth to the world with some real claim to their notice ; 
a martyr in the cause of the liberty and equality which are the right of 
every man !” 

“ And all this,” said Hartley, mildly, but pointedly, “ because you 
feel aggrieved by not being allowed to go without a hand ! ” 

Crabtree, angry as he was with the proctor, became still more so with 
his younger companion, for presuming, he said, to ridicule him. a How- 
ever,” added he, “ you were born of a compliant’mould, and if you choose 
to be a slave, you arc worthy to be so.”, He then flung, indignantly, 
out of his room, and would have sallied out of the college; but wus 
stopped by the porter, whose duty it was to prevent the egress of those 
confined. This completed the excitement of his feelings, and he re- 
turned with curses on his tongue, not loud but deep, against the ty- 
ranny of an usurping aristocracy. I know not that better thoughts 
succeeded, although in the end he sat down in a fearful sort of tran- 
quillity, like the low ering stillness which sometimes precedes thuxvder, 
to finish bis impositions, in order to regain his liberty, from that 
time, his discontent was concealed under an appearance of greater quiet, 
but, in reality, his heart brooded with tenfold hatred towards almost all 
ranks of every kind that were superior to himself* 

Hartley, who saw all his defects, but still continued to> regard him, 
did not cease to endeavour to reclaim him from his moodiness*— but in 
vain. It continued to show itself in many ways, which his more sen- 
sible companion, though so much younger, presumed to blame. 11 My 
dear Crab,” said he (for such was his familiarity), w you are always 
getting into scrapes ; you never cap the masters.” 
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u What right, 5 ’ replied Crabtree, u have they to be capped, because 
they are masters ? Cannot degrees in learning be marked without such 
mummery ?” 

“ But there is no harm,” observed Hartley, u in showing respect to 
those who are above us in station and beyond us in knowledge.” 

“ As for their knowledge,” replied Crabtree, te we may both soon and 
easily equal them ; and as for station, disparity was never intended by 
nature, and I will submit to it only when I am forced.” At that rno- 
riient a scout, as he is called, * came into the room, whom Crabtree 
asked if he had delivered a message to another college which he lmd 
charged him with in the morning. The man said he had not. “ Ami 
why not, Sir ? 55 cried the temporary master, sternly ; “What are you 
here for? Go instantly!” 

“ That’s impossible,” replied the scout ; tc I have infinitely more to do, 
and more masters to serve than I can manage, without going messages 
for them ; besides ” 

w Besides what ? you rascal ! ** cried Crabtree, waxing wrath, and 
looking so fierce, that the man was glad to lay his hand on the lock of 
the door. „ 

“ You make me do more for you than a gentleman-commoner, though 
you give me no wages,” muttered the scout. 

The lover of equality here could not contain himself, but, darting at 
him, the poor scout was glad to make his escape down stairs faster than 
he came up. 

“ Impudent hound !” exclaimed Crabtree, “ it is well he was out of 
my reach, or I would have ” 

“ What ?” asked Hartley. 

“ Kicked him down stairs,” answered the high-minded democrat. 

“For want of respect, being your equal, l suppose?” observed 
Hartley. 

Crabtree bit his lip. 


Section II. 

The Radical falls into mis fortune . 

“Rebellion lay in his way, and he found it.’' 

Shakspbake, Henry IV . 

Soon after this, a college examination was held, for what was called 
an exhibition, of twenty pounds, left by a benefactor long gone to his 
home. As servitors were admitted among the candidates, Crabtree was 
resolved to obtain it, and studied hard ; and, as his abilities were not in- 
considerable, it was thought that his chance was good. But he was 
opposed by a Mr. Neville, a young man of family, and also of talents, 
genius, and industry. Crabtree, was surpassed, in the opinion of all 
the college officers, and never forgave it. He swore the award was cor- 
rupt, and given by aristocratic partiality to a scion of the aristocracy, 
merely hecausb he was so. ,He became more sullen, and more slovenly 
than usual, till his friend Hartley w as almost ashamed of him : and 
certainly his morosencss was so increased that few could live with him. 
At length it broke into action, and in a neighbouring liberal county 


*,A * c 9 ut » man of all work, who waits upon as many collegians as he can, re* 
celvihg a small stipend from each. 
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paper there appeared < Strictures upon the University Institutions at 
large, and on the Conduct of various Heads of Houses and Tutors, par* 

ticularly those of — College in which the late decision was 

handled in no measured strain, and at once attributed to a contempt fur 
merit if attended with poverty, and a grovelling prejudice in favour of 
birth. The merits of Mr. Neville, aB a scholar, were openly questioned; 
and the head of his college and his assessors accused of intentional 
partiality by name. This made a noise ; the printer was sent for, and, 
as he was within the jurisdiction of the university, readily gave up the 
name of the author, who seemed to desire nothing more. 

Unfortunately he was dealt with in a manner so different from what 
he expected, that he had no opportunity of showing his Brutus spirit. 
He was calmly desired by those he had libelled, to substantiate bis 
charge, or undergo the punishment he deserved. He 1^1 no proof but 
liis own assertion, and was told to prepare for expulsion ror gross breach 
of discipline. He questioned the right, but was silenced by both the 
University and the College statutes; and he was forced to content him- 
self with denouncing the University itself as totally incompatible with 
general liberty and the law and constitution of England. He added a 
solemn warning, that the day was fast approaching when the power of 
expulsion, and all other power of the few over the many, would be 
extinguished. Unappalled by the prophecy, and perhaps a little con- 
trary to his expectation, the college authorities pronounced the sentence 
of expulsion upon him, to which, having submitted, he assumed the 
airs of a martyr, and called upon all who valued freedom of judgment, 
and deliverance from the thraldom of an unjust aristocracy, to subscribe 
towards a relief from th%c losses which he had encountered for their 
sake. He appealed particularly to his brother servitors, who, to his 
astonishment, one and all Reclined compliance; among them Hartley, 
with whom he quarrelled for it. He then — denouncing them as de- 
serving, because willing, to be slaves — mounted a knapsack on his hack, 
and set out on foot for his father’s, not to excuse himself, but to demand 
an allowance sufficient to maintain him in commencing the career of a 
Radical Reformer, which from that day forth he made a vow, for the 
sake of the people, pertinaciously to pursue. 

To his dismay, however, his father, who had other children, refused* 
Nay, he sided with the college against the martyr. “ Thou wast 
always,” said he, “ froward as a child and as a man; and as thou hast 
brewed, so thou must bake. I bad hoped to have seen thee in pulpit, 
but thy only pulpit, I trow, will be pillory.” 

“ Pillory !” exclaimed the hero martyr, “ defiend upon it, that infamy 
is for ever crushed; no government will dare venture so much in 
defiance of the public mind.” 

“ And pray,” said the father, who was not without shrewdness, mil a 
stern man withal, “ where is public mind, aB you call it, to he found ? 
In thy own noddle, I suppose. No, lad ! no ! Thou wduldst not 
plough as I did myself ; thou wouldst not sow, and hast now refused to 
reap. Cross-grained as thou hast always been, I will not turn thee out 
of doors, and thou mayst have the run of the house, if thou wilt teach 
thy young brothers something of what they say thou knoweSt ; but as 
to allowance, to enable thee to run at thy betters in London, as thou 
didst at Oxford, where thou threwest awfcy what thou hadst, I say 
thee nay,” 
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The junior Crabtree, finding himself thus received by the parent 
stock (both; perhaps, a little deserving their name), had nothing left 
but to tell his father he might repent this unnatural reception ; that he 
was born to plough and nothing else, but he would get justice from the 
people ; and, pitying bis father not so much for his want of bowels as of 
patriotism, he shook off the dust of his feet against him, and betook 
himself to the next town with exactly seven shillings, and no more, in 
his pocket, resolved to seek his fortune. 

Section III. 

The Radical's Progress towards Recovery . 

t( I know a discontented gentleman, 

Whose humble means match not his haughty mind/* 

9 SiiAKsrEAEE, Richard ///. • 

The master of nature, with prophetic eye (that eye which saw all 
hearts in all conjunctures), had, it should seem, many of the present 
men in his mind when he penned the above lines. The apostle of liberty 
and reform, who was to preach, and therefore restore freedom to his 
oppressed and miserable country, like the apostles of a still higher 
character, was, as we have said, poor, and his seven shillings would not 
last long. But what then ? He was very sure that his beloved many , 
to whom he had devoted his services to rescue them from the few, 
would, as they ought, repay them, perhaps with interest. The apostles 
of a still holier cause (if such there can be than to rescue the lower 
orders from the fangs of the higher) were inJhemselves alwajs poor, 
but always protected till they became leaders, and bishops, through 
spiritual influence over the minds of their followers ; and why should not 
this village Hampden, this embryo Cromwell, obtain the same power 
over the multitude through political influence ? To be sure, it was not 
yet acquired ; his very name was unknown — at least where to be known 
was most efficacious. His dehut at Oxford had been a failure, and, as a 
political prophet, he had not been honoured in his own country. Ilis 
father had cast him off, or rather lie had cast off his father. No matter, 
it would tell better when he came to approach the great arena he was 
about to enter. Meantime, he began to feel something like a necessity 
for settling where he should eat, and where drink, and what lie should 
feed on. He opened his knapsack un<$£r a hedge, and found the remains 
of a loaf, some cheese, some books, a shirt, and a pair of black breeches. 
What then? he was free from aristocratic oppression, and reminded 
himself of some of the Dutch deputies proceeding to the assembly of the 
States in the infancy of the Republic, who were seen, on their journey, 
under a hedge at their dinner of bread and cheese like his own. The 
very thought ennobled hiB undertaking. If, said he to himself, I could 
contribute to the getting rid of our English Philip the Second, and our 
infernal English Duke of Alva — if we can but restore our natural 
equality, how 1 high may I not myself rise above all my equals ? He 
almost dined upon that thought ; and, &b he stalked on to the county town 
where he meant to commence his great career (how, he did not exactly 
know) ; but, as he Btalked on, crowns and mitres and academical gold 
tufts (the latter his insuperable aversion), all seemed to his charmed 
fiyes to be tumbling off the heads that wore them. At that moment the 
open landau of a great official nobleman, who was then filling the public 
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eye in the cause of reform, and bearing some of his family to their 
country residence, dashed by him as fast as four fleet horses could 
carry them. Behind was a caravan with four more, filled with servants ; 
and these carriages, after forcing him to retire from his mediate 
path — being, in fact, in the very middle of the coach road — both alarmed 
and covered him with dust. He revenged himself by bestowing a curse 
upon their possessor and all that were in them ; and not the less from 
seeing, by the arms, which were impanelled in the richest blazonry, to 
whom these hated vehicles belonged. 

“ Is this to be borne ?” said he, dusting his coat as well as he 
could. 

A countryman, who, by keeping a green foot-path by the side of the 
road, had escaped the annoyance, was amused with his anger, which 
was very visible. 

“ Measter,” said he, “ if you had known a thing or two, you need not 
have got that dusty jacket. Why didn’t you keep your own path, like 
I ? There was room enough for us all. 5 * 

“ Is it right or just,” returned Crabtree, very angry, “ that in a free 
land one single citizen should be made to move one step faster than he 
pleases, to make way for a fellow who calls himself a Lord ?” 

“ I neither know nor care nothing about that,” replied the country- 
man ; “ all I know is, there was room enough for tuose who did not 
want their jackets dusted.” 

“ Must not this be changed ?” cried Crabtree to himself. <( Is it not 
time it should? And who is this fellow, whose children and very 
• menials drive honest men out of their way ? A man whose ancestor 
lived by pillaging the country by force of arms, and transmitted the 
fruits of his rapine to his descendant, who pillages it still more bv force 
of cunning. Yes ! he had ever liberty and equality in his mouth, and 
was, till he got it, a hater of power, and of all aristocrats — himself the 
greatest and haughtiest of them all. This must not, shall not be, 
although lie pretends himself the peoples friend, and so obtained his 
object. The fools ! did they not see it ? Shall they not see it when T 
have enlightened them ? Shall there then be a coach and a caravan to 
drive people out of their way, and choke them with dust?” 

The rebuke of his fellow traveller, however, so far operated, that he 
mounted the green bank which formed the path for foot-passengers, and 
allowed several carts and stage-coachcs to pass without a reproach to 
the passengers within. This brought him to the beginning of the town 
he was bound to, when he stopped to deliberate upon his future plan of 
operations. 

And here he had need of all his virtuous rage at the inequality of the 
Jots of mankind, to keep him from the melancholy of a treasury of seven 
shillings. Nevertheless, he drew largely upon that^ other treasury of 
. expected improvements in reform, if not of revolution, in which the 
annihilation of Church, and above all, of College property (tf not an 
agrarian law, itself), promised an Eldorado to his rapt imagination. A 
question certainly did occur to him, rather critical and difficult to answer ; 
how he, individually, was to profit by this, were it accomplished ? “But 
no matter,” he said, “ once pull down the accursed building, the scramble 
is open to me as well as to others. The mischief is, that the fools and 
slaves, my countrymen, are behind what they ought to be, full a hundred 
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years ; and till a great burst can be created, we must still be ridden 
either by Tory aristocrats, or Whig aristocrats, in one or other of the 
Houses. No ! there can be no real relief, no real liberty in Parliament, 
till the Lords are again voted useless, Bishops demolished, and universal 
suffrage universally acknowledged.” The thought pleased. ‘‘Those were 
happy times,” said he, “ when the real people really had a voice in the 
old state, 

' 44 4 And oyster wenches lock'd their fish up, 

And went to Court to cry No Bishop/ ” 


Section III. 

He meets with a patriotic Printer — Its happy result. 

“ After we had embraced, kissed, protested, and, as it were, spoke the prologue 
of our comedy.” 

Shakspea.uk, Midsummer Night Dream . 


He had now advanced into the town, without much of fixed object, 
when lie passed a stationer’s shop which professed to publish the liberal 
county paper: a thought instantly struck him, that he might here at 
least gain some information which might eventually prove useful ; and 
he accordingly entered it. The master — a snug, warm-looking, middle- 
aged man, who wore a well-brushed coat, and shining brown wig — not 
liking his piepoudre appearance, turned him over to his apprentice to 
serve, who asked him what he wanted. The question was rather 
puzzling, for he had really not concocted any plan, and had entered the 
shop on a sort of voyage of discovery. Finding, however, a necessity to 
answer, he addressed himself to the master, and asked if there were any 
new political pamphlets in the cause of reform. This caught the 
printer’s attention, and he did not disdain entering into conversation 
with him. 

“ You are an advocate, then, it should seem,” said the printer, “ for 
that glorious measure?” 

“ 1 ought to be,” returned he, “ for I have suffered enough in its 
cause.” 

“ I suppose so,” said the other, seeing him wipe his face, and rather 
drooping under his knapsack, which the printer eyed with curiosity. 
“ What, I suppose you are a vender; but you don’t seem to have dis- 
posed of much of your pack. But, perhaps, the sheets are all Con- 
servative ; and, if so, I can supply you with as many as you please on 
the other side, which is the favourite one here, as it ought to be every- 
where else.” 

44 1 honour you for that, at least,” returned Crabtree ; “ but you mis- 
take as to my calling. I am rather a reader (perhaps I may call myself 
a writer) than a vender.” 

” Ay, ay,” cried the printer, eyeing him with most inquiring sus- 
picion. “ You seem to have had a long, dusty walk; not, I should think, 
for pleasure, yet almost all the coaches are just now upon the road.” 

“ My dust,” returned Crabtree, “ is more the consequence of the 
villanous pride of the aristocrats, than the mere effect of walking.” 

‘‘Don’t understand,” said the printer; which made Crabtree recount 

what he called the insolent driving of Lord ’s two carriages. This 

fixed the patriotic printer, who declared that the aristocracy ought to be 

j4 — 41 
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iC I may well say so,” cried Crabtree; and he narrated hie college 
griefs, the insolence of the governors, their partiality and abuse of power* 
his attempt to expose them, from meie love of justice alone, his summary 
trial without a jury, and his consequent expxilsion. 

The printer listened with great seeming commiseration ; said these 
and other instances of the abominable tyranny of the aristocracy would 
soon make people right themselves ; then, struck with curiosity, lie 
asked if Crabtiee happened to have the corpus delicti — the letter they 
called a libel— about him. “ I should be glad to see the composition,” 
said the printer, significantly. 

Crablree, who never was without this proof of his martyrdom, imme- 
diately took it from his pocket, and, asking leave to take off his knap- 
sack while the patriot stationer read it, reposed himself in a chair 
during the operation. The letter, allowing for grossly false premises, 
being written with considerable powers of insolence, was very much to 
the taste of this new ally of the author, who complimented him upon 
his love of freedom and strength of nerve in attacking such powerful 
enemies. Then, after a pause — “ To tell you the truth,” said he, u I 
lmvc for some time wished for the assistance of so fearless a person as 
you seem to be (to say nothing of \our style), in the conduct of my 
Reform paper, which lias rather been going down lately, before a writer 
thought more able than mine, though 1 don’t think so myself. He 
manages the leading articles of a confounded Conservative just set up 
against me ; and has, I own, hurt my sale, though that is nothing in 
comparison of the injury he may do to the cause of the people.” 

# Crabtree complimented his new friend, Mr. Thomas Pounce (for that 
was his name), on his disinterestedness, and professed a willingness --in 
the same cause, more than for himself — to render the assistance required. 
When they came, however, to settle terms- -a necessary preliminary — 
it should seem that neither of them was so occupied with the people as 
to forget himself. 

Pounce w ished to purchase service as cheaply, and Crabtree to sell it 
as dearly, as their respective interests would permit ; and the haggling 
went on so long, that the shop-hoy announced dinner, without any 
prospect of a satisfactory settlement. Each, however, sfeemed to be 
softened by the fumes of some boiled pork and greens which smoked in 
a little hack parlour ; and as the printer could not well, at such a mo- 
ment, turn a man out of doois whom he had a huge wish to engage in 
his service, he very fairly asked Crabtree to partake — an offer which was 
most gladly accepted. 

The repast opened the heart of each ; and, a further conversation 
on the misery of the times, and the shameful slavery in which all the 
honest — that is, all the lower and middle ranks — Were kept by the 
vicious aristocracy— that is, all the upper — having brought them in 
perfect unison together, they came at last to an agreement. The chief 
difficulty on each side, next* to something very like avarice on both, was 
to reconcile their respective claims to superiority. Crabtree soon found 
out that his intended employer, whom he disdained to ednait^r as a 
patron, was no scholar ; and Pounce, with half an eye, aa fee said, dis- 
covered that Crabtree was poor. This made each more obstinate. The 
influence of letters, education, and eloquence, bad always, in Crabtree’s 
mind, outweighed even that of gold, in producing revolution. It was, in 
proper hands, as Marc Antony told the Roman tnob, ** what could move 
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the very stones of Rome to rise and mutiny But was it ever known 
that a little, snug bookseller, well fed and clothed, and, by no means 
willing to hazard these advantages, had either imagination enough, or 
cnterprize enough, to do more than furnish what Crabtree, with Borne 
contempt, called the mechanical part of revolution ? On the other hand, 
Mr. Pounce, who always sat down to a good dish of pork and greens, or 
something better, and, when he travelled, did it in or on a stage-coach, 
never on foot, could not submit to be dictated to by an expelled servitor 
of Oxford, However, mutual interest brought them closer together, as 
it did Handel and his organ-blower ; the story of which, Crabtree, with 
more pride than prudence, took care to tell his companion in arms that 
was to be, not greatly to the latter’s liking. 

It was finally agreed that Crabtree should take the whole literary 
management of the politics of the paper, and be answerable, exclusively 
in his person, for all dangers that might ensue, of pillory, imprisonment, 
or other damage ; while the printer should furnish all necessary supplies 
for the material, with power to disavow whatever he pleased, and also to 
dismiss his coadjutor when he pleased, should the interest of the con- 
cern demand it. For this the bold servitor, and renovator of states, was 
to be installed in a comfortable garret in Mr. Pounce’s printing-house, 
partake of his table, and receive ten pounds a year for clothes, pocket- 
money, and washing; and, moreover, in consideration of present need, 
brought on by aristocratical and ecclesiastical tyranny, lie was to receive 
an immediate bonus of five guineas. After this, each gentleman walked 
out a different way, to ponder the expected result of his bargain. 


Section IV. 

His first attempt to make Converts . 

t( There shall be in England seven halfpenny loaves sold for a penny ; the three- 
hooped pot shall have ten hoops ; and 1 will make it felony to drink small beer.” 

Shakspe ARE, Henry FI., Part II. 

The prudent Pounce, though a fteal well-wisher to the dignity and 
independence of his own class, and therefore, of course, an enemy to 
all above them, was nevertheless not so much of an enthusiast in the 
cause, as to be indifferent to any thing that hazarded the main chance. 
He was, in fact, not a little of a coward, and a considerable deal of a 
miser, and though a great, a very great reformer, did not wish to en- 
danger either person or purse. He was, therefore, a little startled at 
the bargain he had made, not only to give such liberal wages , as he 
called them, to a man whose abilities might, after all, be uncertain, and 
his stoty not true, but also to take him a total stranger to his very bosom, 
as it were, by allowing him a garret in his house. “ How know I,” 
said he, “ that he may not rob me in the night, or that he has not been 
expelled his college for some dishonesty, instead of the patriotic feel- 
ings he boasts of?” The thought became painful as he traversed one of 
the streets of the town that led to a friend’s house, whom he meant to 
consult* (though too late). “ Ob, Pounce, Pounce !” said he, “ thou 
wast ever too confiding, and too rampant in thy honourable zeal for 
reform. Recollect (ah! why didst thou not recollect before!) the tra- 
velling lecturer on government that borrowed thy velveteen thirds to 
make his speech in at the reform dinner ? He spoke, indeed, like an 
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angel, but never returned the breeches ; this not three months ago, and 
yet again to be perhaps taken in !” These reflections, not aver «nce«- 
raging, brought him to his friend’s door, who was a limb of the lawyand 
a sharer with Pounce in his paper called the Radical Mercury \ ft lum- 
ber of the corporation, and remarkable for hunting out liberal candi- 
dates at the elections ; and who had been prosperous as an attorney, till 
too much attention to the public welfare had made him neglect bis own. 
The business fell off, of course, but this he attributed to the wicked 
revenge of the aristocracy, and consoled himself for the necessary loss 
of a daily pudding at his dinner, by thinking and proclaiming how much 
he had suffered for the cause . As to the Mercury, though his influence 
in the management of the paper was considerable, he did not like to ap- 
pear in it ; for his business lay chiefly among the Conservative gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood, who had respected his father, and whom he 
did not, as clients, wish to lose. He had therefore entered into no ar- 
ticles of agreement with Pounce, having even a great fear of a legal 
responsibility for what might end in trouble. If a halter was to be 
incurred, he wished his friend Pounce to have the sole honour of it. He, 
however, in consequence of work and labour done and to be done, sti- 
pulated by parole for one-fourth of the profits, without risk, and there- 
fore without anything to show for it. A radical’s honour in a radical 
cause, he said, was different from that of thd insultingly called gentle- 
men. 

Upon learning the object of Pounce’s visit, he caught some of his 
alarm, not at all encouraging for Pounce. u No matter,” said the en- 
thusiastic Brainworm (for that was his name), w if you are robbed, your 
intentions and merits in favour of our just rights will always do you 
honour ; and with this you ought to be satisfied. 1 ’ 

Now, Mr. Pounce was anything but satisfied, and asked his friend if 
the bargain might not be rescinded. 

“ To be sure it may,” returned the lawyer. “ Nothing but parole, 
and nobody by.” 

“ 1 am afraid,” said Pounce, “ my shopboy might have overheard.” 

“ How old is he?” asked Brainworm. 

“ Twelve.” 

“ Pooh l he is not old enough to swear to merits, never fear. But 
do not be too rash. Let us look at the letter which occasioned the ex- 
pulsion.” 

Pounce produced it. 

“ There are some fine glowing sentiments in it,” said Brainworm, 

and a great deal of Latin about Brutus. Were it republished in your 
paper, I think it would sell, and puzzle Mr, Wilmot to answer it.” 

“ He told me it sold the Oxford paper very well,” said Pquncf, rather 
brightening. 

“ l would try him,” said the lawyer. 

u Yes ; but not take him into the house,” observed Pouncfy 

“ I tell you what,” said Brainwjrm, “ you know my son corresponds 
with young Squire Melton, his old schoolfellow and friend* I did not 
like the intimacy ; for Melton is a confounded aristocrat, an4 I feared 
would corrupt the boy. Nevertheless, the pot must boil; ftnd if 1 can 
succeed in getting Jack to hold Melton’s courts for him, no harm, you 
know.” 
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"'Harm! Lord bless me, no!*’ cried Pounce. “ As if I would ic- 
fuse to sell him a quire of paper myself! But what’s to come pf it?* 5 

"Why, Meltop,” answered Brainworm , u is at the college from which 
this Crabapplc ” 

" Crabtree!” interrupted Pounce. 

“ Well, Crabtree,” said the other, " was expelled, I will make Jack 
ask Melton what was his real character.” 

“ Excellent!” answered Pounce. “You will do it by to-day’s post?” 

u I will.” 

“ You are a true friend. Meantime, I will try and disengage him 
from the garret as not being ready, and get him a bed at my neighbour 
the pastrycook’s, tf he is a robber, he may try bis hand on him first.” 

With this he returned home, having promised lus new coadjutor to 
give him tea. 

Crabtree all this while was engaged in a walk by the side of a busy 
canal, full of craft loaded with produce of all kinds, and denoting flou- 
rishing proofs of successful domestic trade. u How the fellows slave !” 
said he to himself; u and let them; they were made to carry panniers. 
And yet we of the enlightened are forced to court, nay, instruct them, 
or they would actually not know their own rights or importance. Whom 
do you work for ?” said he, to a hale, florid boatman who had just 
landed from a barge a hundred feet long, entirely filled with corn. 

“ For Muster Williams,” replied the man, “ the great wharfinger, 
and part-owner of the canal.” 

“ He is rich, 1 suppose?” 

“ Don’t know about that ; but must be ; for he has twenty barges 
like this, and above a hundred of us on shore, let alone what’s on board.” 

“ And lives well, I suppose ?” 

" Got a fine house,” replied the man, u and a fiue wife and son.” 

" And the sou is, or is to be, a wharfinger too?” 

u He ! no, not he ! He is at Oxford College, wears silk, and keeps 
hunters.” 

“ Good,” said Crabtree, u his father was born before him.” 

u May well say that. Yet his father and mine were once fellow- 
boatmen on this here very canal.” 

“ Indeed ! and how happened it that your father did not get on as 
well as he?” 

“ Can’t say, but suppose he did not know so well how. We can’t 
he all alike, you know. There must be somebody first and somebody 
last,” 

" What a blockhead !” thought Crabtree. " And are you not un- 
happy when you think of the difference of fortune in your father and 
this Mr. Williams?” 

" Not at all. I suppose he got his honestly — never heard the con- 
trary ; and, if so, has a right to it.” 

And yet,” pursued Crabtree, u if justice were done, do you think 
there could be so many immensely rich and so mapy miserably poor, as 
are all around us ? In a free ana happy country that could not be.” 

" And how would you remedy it?” said the man, beginning to be 
interested. 

a Why, what harm,” asked Crabtree , t( if every now and then there 
was taken something from the rich and given to the poor ? It would 
make them more equal.” 
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" That sounds well enough, 1 * replied the boatman, u and I should 
like well enough myself to he rich ; but, according to you, how long 
should I be so ? According to you, 1 might go to bed worth twenty 
thousand pounds, and get up in the morning not worth a fartbjug* 1 * 

c< That’s not what I mean,” said Crabtree. 

“ And pray what’s to hinder it ?” asked the boatman. u It # s like a 
boat when drove from her anchors, you don’t know where she’ll drive,” 

“ You don’t comprehend me,” returned Crabtree ; “ but if you Would 
listen, you would see I wish to make you all happy.” 

u I aare say,” returned the man; u but I don’t think that’s the way 
to go about it; it be so wild, though I be not much of a scholard. Be- 
sides, pray who is to have the power, or be able to know how to alter 
the shares as you talk of?” 

“ 0 ! yourselves ; that is, the Parliament ; that is, the House of 
Commons.” 

“ Why, bean’t there a House of Lord*, and the King in a Parliament* 
as well as Commons?” asked this obstinate unbeliever. 

“ Yes, at present,” answered the apostle of equality; ” but perhaps 
soon there may not be.” 

“ And who is to alter it ?” persisted the tyro. 

“ O ! themselves,” returned his instructor. 

“ That’s a good one,” cried the navigator, with quite a laugh, “ A« 
if a king would knock off his#wn crown, or a lord part with his own 
estate!” 

“ What may be your name, friend ?” asked Crabtree. 

“ Tim Naylor,” answered the man. “ I am not ashamed of it.” 

“ You are but a dull fellow, Tim,” said the ex-servitor. 

“ Perhaps so,” returned he ; “ hut I would rather be dull than mad 
like, you ; and so good evening to you.” 

“ The prince of blockheads !” exclaimed Crabtree, when he was gone. 
“ No! if all are like him, this Reform has done nothing for mankind, 
but to confirm the nobles in pride, and enable an insolent lord more than 
ever to drive over the people in coaches and four. By the way, I wonder 
some 4 man of the people 1 in Parliament does not move to limit the num- 
ber of horses to two, except for stage-coaches, where all pay alike. If 
I take root in my new employ, I will certainly propose petitioning to that 
effect. I have read, indeed, that during the rearing of that * most glo- 
rious fabric,’ the French Revolution, it was proposed to prevent people 
from riding horses beyond a foot’s pace, except in the case of a midwife 
going to a labour. There was much true notion of equality in it, but 
the result unfortunately showed that the best philosophical principles 
can do nothing even to make people feel happy and dignified* if they da 
not choose to be so themselves ; — the proposal was rejected. I trust I 
shall not find many Tim Naylors in this region of commerce and inde- 
pendence. The existence of a Conservative paper, well supported, 1 is 
indeed a little ominous ; but the greater the trial the greater the glory, 
and something, I trust, better than glory. Thank Heaven ! that vile 
priesthood that once lorded it over all mankind, and still lords if, to our 
own infamy, over the men of Oxford, can find no rest for their feet in a 
place like this, where prelatical hypocrisy and, deception are at least out 
of fashion.” 

How soon did Crabtree forget the exulting feelings with which he 
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entered Oxford, — instead of a ploughman, intending to be a bishop! 
Which was the hypocrite, the reformer, or reforrnee, may safely be left 
to the test of experience ! 

It was with these reflections, however, and somewhat out of humour 
with boatmen and navigable canals, that he returned to ■ — - to take 

tea with the patriotic Pounce. 

He found that great spirit in the little back parlour where they had 
dined, conning over the most specious excuses with his only maid -ser- 
vant, to elude that part of his contract with the u martyr ” which was 
to give him free ingress into his garret by night and day. As the said 
apartment, as it w r as called, had not been inhabited, except by bats and 
mice, for two years, was damp and even ragged, and the windows fur- 
nished with far more oiled paper than glass, the excuse r was not difficult 
to find ; and the apostle had only to mount up stairs, to come, down 
again with precipitation, and make a new convention in regard to the 
article of lodging. As Pounce^ had settled the matter with the pastry- 
cook, the rather, because it was only to last till the other member of 
the future triumvirate could have an answer from Oxford, this was not 
difficult, and Crabtree’s knapsack, for want of a more aristocratic pack- 
age, was safely lodged in a room equally high, but far less uncomfort- 
able, at the pastrycook’s instead ol‘ the printer’s. 

A day or two afterwards, the hero of Radicalism was duly installed in 
his office, the answer of Mr. Melton to Rainworm, junior, having been 
received. It was most Highly favourable, as may be perceived from the 
following extract : — 

“ You ask me after the man Crabtree, who was a servitor here, but 
expelled, and of whom, I suppose, on some account or other, you may 
therefore be suspicious. You tell me, indeed, that there is a disposition* 
in some of your town to confide to him some matter of trust. I know 
nothing against his honesty, so far as to suppose he would steal, and 1 
knew nothing of him myself ; but I cannot say his character made me 
sorry for it. lie was for ever discontented ; not merely impatient of all 
rule, but ever flying in the faces of his superiors, both in and out of 
college. In short, his insolence was unbounded ; his whole conduct 
and person exhibiting a mutinous and impudent spirit, which he termed 
natural independence. This was the more marked because he was, to 
the few who vvere beneath him, notorious for an overbearing, bullying 
manner, accompanied with meanness. For .it is discovered, since he 
left, that he had long been in debt to bis scout, for money absolutely 
borrowed, exclusive of wages unpaid. He was expelled for libelling the 
officers of his college, and refusing to give proof of his slander. Our 
school friendship makes me thus particular, and you know how much 
I have always deplored the intimacy which your situation is likely to 
throw you into with persons whose principles you were not wont to 
approve.” 

This letter w T as so satisfactory to all — except young Brainworm him- 
self, that the air of suspicion in his father, and of fear in the cautious 
Pounce, was instantly dispelled ; and Crabtree was put in full pos- 
session of the management of Mr. Pounce's paper and Mr. Pounce’s 
garret. 

(To be continued.) 
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HIGH CIVILIZATION.— NO* II. 

Between the effects of high civilization as they bear upon the loftier 
and more opulent orders and upon the middle ana trading classes of so* 
ciety, there is one important difference. It is this. High civilization 
affects the former only in their mode of attaining honour or pursuing 
pleasure. It 1 urns them from rather than towards business; whereas 
it assists the latter in their concerns, increasing their profits, enlarging 
their views, raising them to affluence, or, perhaps — sinking them to po~> 
verty. Ambition is indeed the business of fc the great ; but though the 
direction of the minds of those who have to make their daily bread m 
well as their way in the world, in relation to ambition or amusement, is 
not less subject to its influence, the means by which they live and 
thrive must be the first consideration. Thus it becomes necessary to 
ascertain what are the results upon their primary occupations. 

High civilization in this respect is the accumulation of capital, the 
increase of skill, the augmentation of mechanical powers, the extension 
of credit, the variety of methods of business, and the inevitable conse- 
quence of these accidents— the severest competition. Thes# affect all 
the classes below those who live on the interest of capital, whether ^le* 
rived from land or money ; and the changes produced upon the moral® 
and manners respond to iheir several forces. 

From all these accidents commerce is become very much a matter of 
speculation *, The necessary consequence is that there is much more 
of extended and, we may add, of uncertain trade than heretofore; not 
in the metropolis alone, not in places of commanding opulence only, but 
in all the towns of tolerable magnitude throughout the empire, it i®, 
unquestionably, one of the most prominent results of the cultivation of 
the intellect ( in whatever manner, and to whatever degree) to instil 
the urgent desire and the inevitable necessity of substituting the work 
of the head for the work of the hands. Formerly, uprightness in deal-« 
iug was the basis of a trader’s practice and fortune. Ht bought and 
sold upon the square. He placed, if not an implicit, yet an honest 
trust in the manufacturer, the grower, or the importer of the article® 
he sold. lie knew their, quality , he estimated his expenses, and he 
charged a fair but compensating profit. Whoever bought hi® article® 
was also justified in placing a liberal confidence in his judgment and 
integrity. A child could buy with the same assurance of being well 
treated as a man, the ignorant with Iks much safety as the best judges. 
The passage to wealth was slow, but tolerably sure. Few risks were 
hazarded — the trader extended his business only with the common* 
suratc extension of his capital, his repute, and his connexion®. 

Paper credit introduced a new process. Not*oniy were dealers able 
to hiing their whole property into play, but infinitely more* by file eat* 
pedient known by the name of “ accommodation.’* , 

A. and B. engage to lend each other their names— that is to say, A. 
draws on B. and B. on A., engaging to take up their own bills, or to pay 
the differences when such bills become due. By the instrumentality of 

* For the details, see ‘ New Monthly Magazine.* No. CLXXlV,(for June, 1885,) 
page 144. 

jVoi?.— .VOU XLVIU. HO. CXCI. 
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banks, bill-brokers, private agents, and the acceptation of such bills 
amongst dealers, the facilities of purchase, speculation, and competition 
were increased to an extent perfectly incalculable. During the war, 
many were enriched, and more were ruined by this expedient *. But 
the momentous consequence was rather moral than pecuniary. The in- 
tegrity of the parties was broken down and it became sd common an 
usage that the deceit was sanctioned, if not sanctified by its frequency-— 
if universally condemned, it was almost as universally practised. The 
regular industry of the country was impaired, and a forced, artificial, and 
gambling extension was given to almost every Concern. In the end, 
competition compelled the adoption of this, and with this of other arti- 
fices. So true it is that one false step always leads to more. 

The middle classes, as they are called, include an almost incalculable 
range both in fortune, application of time, habits and manners. Unless 
wc admit a natural aristocracy, such as Burke has described it, and 
create for certain branches, the faculties and professions, the liberal arts, 
and the higher branches of commerce, a separate place, below the aris- 
tocracy of the constitution and above the other members of the middle 
orders, it is difficult to bring them into anything like a specific classifi- 
cation. When we are told that one merchant establishment divided 
200,000 L Tor a single year (the last) of traffic — when we have under- 
stood that another trades to the extent of 14,000 l, per diem, in goods 
sold foT ready money — when we know that one partner only of many in 
a London brewery has derived 41,000/. for his year’s profit — when we 
have heard, upon something like authority, that a maker of a musical 
instrument has netted upwards of 90,000/. in one twelvemonth, it mult 
be perceived that there is an aristocracy of wealth, for what can money 
purchase that these men cannot enjoy? When indeed we contemplate 
the prodigious forces which the accumulation of capital, mechanical 
power, rapidity of locomotion, and the facility of acquiring knowledge 
(business knowledge) confer, this concentration (centralization, I sup- 
pose, it must be dubbed in the vocabulary of high civilization) ap- 
pears to* place the aristocrat of wealth above the wealthy aristocrat. In 
what does th£ life of the millionaire differ from that of the peer? He 
passes a certain number of the hours of the day in the superintendence 
of his commerce, which the noble devotes to his estate, his justice meet- 
ings, his yacht, or his field sports. The rich trader is almost sure to 
be in parliament. He has his mansion at the west qnd f, and his scat 
in the country — he makes excursions abroad, or he relate by the sea- 
side. His banquets and his assemblies have all that those of the peer 
can display. The apartments are ffe magnificent, the servants as nume- 
rous, the viands as various and as costly. They differ in nothing, in 
short, but in the absence of certain individuals, who are lifted to Ihe 
distinction of u exclusives v by fashionable convention ; and even more, 
perhaps, by that undefinable self-possession and mannerism jvhich still 

* 1 knew two houses each of which employed accommodation to the amount of 
40,000/. The one paid a clerk the enormous salary of 700/. per annum for ma- 
naging this mighty engine, and came to a stop*-* the other reared the most exten- 
sive manufactory of the article in England by its aid. 

4* Brammeli happened to be placed near one of this caste. When the wine be- 
gan to circulate, B. clapped his hand upon his shoulder, and said ** Come, my 
Phoebus, fill.” “ Why the devil do you call me Phoebus V* “ Why Phoebus re- 
torted the beau, " Do you not rise in the East and set in the West t” 
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appertain to the education (I mean the training, company, and hahitu) 
of persons of birth and station, and which arc never perfectly attained 
by those who want these accidents. 

The proximate reason lies in the employments we have just described* 
The noble keeps bis state. None but his equals approach him like 
equals. They arc few and are careful of their relative dignities. Hi* 
dependents are servilely subservient, a deference is paid to him by 
others, which sustains his self-estimation. Ail is so smooth, that, from 
his personal intercourses, he might almost be tempted to believe his 
power universal, and his sentimcnt#tlie model of all around Him. The 
merchant, on the contrary, mixes with inferior men in concerns which 
imply sharp competition. No ceremony graces, no etiquette environs 
their dealing. That dealing, too, is employed about money which, if it 
cannot be said much to debase, at least must be allowed much to lower 
the intellect and the manners : hence the alloy Neither must we 
omit the effect of politics in bringii% into more absolute contiguity the 
constitutional and the natural aristocracy. 

Politics conspired to change all the dispositions of social and general 
life. The French revolution introduced no little contempt of others, no 
slight confusion of ranks. It inculcated two grievous errrors — aristo- 
cratic oppression and democratic insolence ; both having a tendency to 
lower and vilify the respective parties. The aristocratic principle 
teaches a destructive exclusion and scorn of inferiors— -the republican, 
a no less ruinous contempt of superiors. The intense stimulus applied 
to the education of the middle and industrious classes, and the tempta- 
tions to a relaxation from duties which the immense wealth accumu- 
lated during the war, the contaminations of London, and foreign example 
since the peace, with its accompanying reduction of rents and prices 
have brought about, has altered all the intellectual, much of the pecu- 
niary relations of society, and has transferred a great portion of the power 
from one order to another. The classes mixed, and although ifr was a mix- 
ture, not a solution — although the bodies were intermingled, there were 
no affinities to produce any, hardly the semblance of homogeneity. Still 
it had its effect ; that effect was to taint the higher, without refining 
the lower. The aristocrat imbibed something of the spirit of the trader, 
whilst the trader gained little of the true nobility of the aristocrat. In a 


* A. nobleman, who had mixed much with all classes, maintained that he had 
never known any one, however remotely connected with trade, that was in mind 
and manners strictly a gentleman. 1 mentioned an instance of the most polished, 
courteous, and universally courted merchant I knew — ode indeed, who, though his 
name stood in a business firm* could scarody be said to be acquainted whh any o f 
its concerns u No,*’ said his Lordship, u he is not a gentleman. Suppose the 
gardener of Mr. W. (a perfect specimen of the old-fashioned, well-educated man of 
landed property) were to say to him, 6 Sir, we have more pines or more plants than 
we want, what is to be done with them?’ Mr. W. would reply, * Send them 
to such and such persons, with my compliments, or inquire of Mr. A'* or 
gardener n he think they will be acceptable.’ But were the gardener of your 
friend K. to ask the same question, his master would immediately inquire what 
they would fetch, and desire them to be sold.” It was In the same feeling that thU 
same noble one day at dinner, when an acquaintance of humbler condition ex- 
pressed his fondness for hare, turned to the butler, atid desired him to take care 
that Mr. was well supplied with hares during the season. A brace were an* 
cordingly sent him every week* K. would have mentally computed that two hares 
would fetch four shillings, aud that four shillings a- week made ten pounds eight 
shillings a-year. 
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word, the qualities of the two are distinct.; H Man,”aays Paley, w is 
a bundle of habits”— 'their habits lie opposite ways- 

Descend another step to the trader of the second order— if you please, 
to the thriving shopkeeper. What are his habits ? Business for a certain 
number of hours of the day. He then has his dinner and his evening 
society ; or he visits the opera or the concert. His family is very muen 
trained like that of the noble or the merchant. There is indeed a wide 
remove between the males and the females. The males are generally 
“ men of business,” that is, sharp and hard-headed, knowing very little 
except of the arts of buying and«feelling. They are but coarse and 
clumsy imitators of better manners. In their hours of trade-engage- 
ment they are active, vigilant, and methodical — some indeed affect lite- 
rature, and are smatterers in the arts ; even these, perhaps, make more 
intellectual attainment than the sporting men of the classes above them. 
Others derive their amusement from relaxation, and good eating and 
drinking, with the pleasures of pfbiic places. Upon the direction of 
their tastes in these respects depends their domestic society., But they 
are altogether in mind and conduct below their sisters, who almost gene- 
rally read and speak one or more foreign languages, draw, play, sing, 
dance, and are probably instructed by the very same masters engaged 
by the aristocracy — for the circumstances that produce a Amities between 
trade and art are multifarious and binding. The middle classes have 
also advantages which the higher have not in making these attainments. 
They are to them distinctions — the distinctions of life. They have, too, 
a patience of labour in the prosecution of their studies, and an assist- 
ance in the familiarity of artists unknown and inaccessible to the higher 
ranks, who are fenced round with prejudices and ceremonies. Thus, 
when the estimate comes to be fairly made, the article (to treat the 
human animal like a commodity) bears a much greater equality in its 
attributes than is generally believed. Nor are the higher classes now 
shielded from comparison as much as they were. The admixture of 
ranks facilitates that comparison, and facilitates imitation. a What do 
the middle classes, who are now raving against the aristocracy, know of 
our dispositions, manners, and habits ?” asked young Viscount the 
other day. £< Much more than your Uordship imagines,” was the reply ; 
u they measure your intellect and information by your conduct in Par- 
liament — they see you in public, many of them meet you in private so- 
ciety— they hear of you through all the channels of public information ; 
the doings of your days and nights are registered in the public journals, 
and described to the life, by authors of your own rank, in novels. In a 
word, they know you better than you know yourself.” 

The evil, of this is, that it unfits the individual for that state of life to 
which it has pleased God to call him. Its tendency is purely demo- 
cratic; it inspires that appreciation of personal qualities which induces 
him to forget everything but these mere qualities ; and when he com- 
pares them with the shire of accomplishment possessed by those who 
occupy loftier stations, (the attainments of a long descent, the acquisi- 
tion of much ancestral, desert, and the consequences of the laws of pro- 
perty,) he is too apt to * consider himself unjustly degraded. This is 
especially the case with professions which depend upon the ability of the 
individual. Envy and discontent follow. The character of the class 
is thus exalted one or more degrees above its true position. The moral 
affections, which used to be the enduring links that bodnd the relations 
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| of life, are broken, and everything becomes a bargain, in which all 
advantages are fairly to be taken. The disgrace of failure is familiarised 
by its frequency, and success in the acquisition of affluence becomes the 
test of worth and ability. Even the highest offices ofreligkm have been 
made the subject of money valuation ; archbishops and bishops must 
have their fifteen, ten, and five thousands a-year, in order to conciliate 
the due portion of respect for the profession of a faith which enjoins 
humility, and promises the highest rewards of salvation to a virtuous 
abandonment of the good things of mundane existence* 

But let me not be thought to undervalue wealth. To its accumula- 
tions we are indebted, if not for the springs, at least for the aids by 
which the vast, the universal conveniences, the rare enjoyments, and 
the exquisite and beautiful adornments of the life we five ha ve^ been 
wrought*. The facility, the diversity, the cheapness of production of 
all sorts, far exceed all that we can suppose to have belonged to any 
former period of the world’s exist exice. 4 The trader everywhere enjoys 
luxuries in all that environs him, beyond what the monarch of a few 
ceuturies ago could purchase with all his power and dominion. In private 
life and public diversions,— -in education, books, and travel, — in dress, 
furniture, and viands, ir in short, in all that concert^ elegance and com- 
fort, there cannot be the slightest comparison between them. 

Two contingencies are thus working their way which embarrass the 
future with difficulties, not unforeseen, but hard to evade or reconcile. 
The property that centres in families or individuals is enormous, and 
where entails operate, must continue to increase. We have nobles whose 
incomes reach 1000/. per day : we have traders whose property is not 
short of a million f. These examples necessarily create more. It be- 
comes indispensable to one who desires to perpetuate as well as originate 
a name, to concentrate his acquisitions upon one branch. The spirit 
pervades the whole mass ; and it was pleaded by a reforming minister, 
in excuse for conferring upon the first magistrate of the state a sum of 
1300/. per diem , in order to enable the sovereign to keep a a decent hos- 
pitality,” that the Crown must otherwise sink below the opulence of a 
subject. The contingency in the case which we put is, that the cares, 
the employments, and the enjoyments incident to such vast properties 
must occupy the mind to the exclusion of literary cultivation and attain- 
ments. There are few who, like Cavendish, either can or will surrender 


* Be Tocqueville has taken a very able view of the consequences of an aristo- 
cratic form of government. Treating of modelling a commonwealth, be says—-" Vfe 
must first understand what the purport of society and the end of government is held 
to be. If it be your intention to confer a certain elevation upon the human mind, 
and to teach it to regard the things of this world with generous feelings, to inspire 
men with a scorn of mere temporal advantage, to give birth to living convictions* 
and to keep alive the spirit of honourable devotedness ; if you hold it to be a goou 
thing to refine the habits, to embellish the manners, to cultivate the arts of & 
nation, aua to promote the love of poetry, of beauty, and of renown if you would 
constitute a people not unfitted to act with power upon all other nations, nor un- 
prepared for those high enterprises which, whatever be the result of its efforts, 
will leave a name for ever famous in time ; if you believe tuefc to be the principal 
object of society, you must avoid the government of democracy, which wbttfd hp a 
very uncertain guide to the end you have in view.*’ > .*■ * . A , 
f Not long since, a merchant m a country town, the son of a wheelwright, died, 
and bequeathed to his only son, a gallant officer in the British service, not less than 
this amount, 
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themselves to philosophy, and disregard fortune*. The uttshunned eon- 
sequence must be, that they become inferior in the acquisitions of 
intellect. 

The still lower classes, on the contrary, have been sedulously and 
thoroughly imbued with the- notion that ‘‘knowledge is power/ 1 and 
they cultivate knowledge with an assiduity and perseverance perfectly 
unintelligible^ to those above them. If it be common now to find the 
daughters of tradesmen linguists, musicians, painters, and authors, it is 
not uncommon to see mechanics, if not profound scholars, men of various 
and extensive information ; competent, not only to the details of their 
own business, but familiar with those of finance, conversant with the 
proceedings in Parliament, — not merely the debates, but with the more 
solid documents — the reports and general papers. They write well, and 
speak fluently ; and, by their commerce with the world, are powerful 
agents in the great and various public trusts and functions which men 
in middle life may now be said tp direct. It is not long since a jour- 
nalist, in a great manufacturing town, 'who had advocated the cause of 
the journeymen in a dispute about wages, was called upon by two of the 
principal employers, who requested his attention to their statements. 
He did so; and it w m arranged that he should put their arguments and 
proposals into his own words, send them to the gentlemen to ascertain 
that he had rightly interpreted their intentions, and then submit them 
to two or three of the men for their remarks. This was doxte in the 
hope of conciliation. The men took the paper, and in a few days pro- 
duced so able a refutation of the principal points, quotiug sound autho- 
rities, but in a style to prove it to be their own, that the masters admitted 
they were wrong, and suppressed their intended appeal. In a few weeks 
the journeymen came to their friend the journalist, and, at their request, 
the process was reversed. He embodied their opinions and propositions, 
and submitted them to the masters, who saw so clearly the justice and 
the force of the men’s observations, that the journalist was empowered 
to publish the modified paper as an article emanating from himself. An 
amicable adjustment took place; each party receded from their hostile 
position, adopted the general proposals, and the commerce of the place 
has been greatly and permanently improved. Yet these men were 
simply hand -loom weavers; but they were clear-headed, and thoroughly 
informed upon the general and particular bearings of the question, both 
politically and commercially. Again, the very ministers of the last half 
century— that is, the ministers of power — have been politicians by edu- 
cation and by trade. Take the whole ' succession, from Pitt to Spring 
Rice, — Dundas, Jenkinson, Perceval, Peel, Canning, — force of intellect, 
not aristocratic connexion) has exalted all these to the head of affairs. 
The same principle prevails down to the management of an election. 

The Reform Bill has lent even more dominion to understanding and 
literary acquirement. Thus it is that brains will beat blood. The one 

* It is related of this philosopher, who was immensely rich, that, while buried 
in his experiments, he was one day summoned : his laboratory to attend his 
hanker* The banker said lie called, in ©onsequenoe of the vast sum accumulated 
in his hands, to ask whether Mr* Cavendish was aware of the amount, and whether 
he wished it so to remain, or that they should otherwise employ it ? The philoso- 
pher singly repeated the two last words, “ Employ it,” and left the room, impa- 
tient to return to his course of chemical discovery. 
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class has every stimulus and every assistance to Laborious exertion $ the 
giher has every allurement to indolence and luxurious enervation* The 
wonder is, not that the higher classes are quailing before the lowfcr, but 
that, amid such temptations, they should still sustain the contest with 
the vigour and success which some individuals, and, as a whole, the. 
entire body, of the aristocracy still exhibit. 

While we are thus contemplating the progression of mjnd, two im- 
portant phenomena must not be overlooked. The first is, the impulse 
given to the intellect; the second, the prodigious concentration of know- 
ledge, together with the multitudes who now follow the trade of author- 
ship. These facts, white they render the want of information a disgrace, 
from the very facility which is thus afforded to acquirement, extend to 
so vast a grasp the various branches, that most men are absolutely dis- 
couraged by the impossibility of comprehending any considerable portion 
of the abundance that is daily presented. Smatterers are plentiful 
enough ; deep research is rare. It is chiefly to be found in science*. 
The power of genius soon discovers that, it must fix itself to leading 
objects ; and hence, while most departments, through individual exer- 
tion, are carried forward to a wonderfully increasing perfection, the 
general mind is humanized* Reading, in some shape or other, may be 
said to be universal. After this general softening of the maimers, the 
moat visible of its consequences is a spirit # of independent inquiry, which 
renders society at large less governable. The right of private judgment 
is established so thoroughly in every man's breast, that scarcely any 
truth is taken for known: conversation is a field for casuistry; and the 
force of truth is weakened by the dispersion of its rays. The issue of all 
this stimulus is to create im inconceivable activity — a feverish restless- 
ness of pursuit, incompatible with what used to be considered quiet oc- 
cupation. Mind and station are no longer at par; the one is, in all 
cases, one or more degrees in advance of the other f. Whether this phe- 
nomenon adds to human happiness is an unsolved proposition ; but it 
is still a law of progression which all must obey; and as the general 

* I am free to confess, that I rose from the perusal of Hers chefs f< Ihscourcso on 
the Study of Natural Philosophy” with the feeling, that if the mental intensity he 
there describes be indispensable to the method of philosophizing, 1 should abandon 
the pursuit in utter and hopeless despair. 

f An unknown correspondent, who has been induced by the essay which appeared 
in the September Number of the e * New Monthly ** to address the writer, has 
marked, by instances, one of the effects of this disparity, the most, perhaps, to he 
regretted — namely, its operation to prevent matrimonial connexions:— 

a A near relation of mine,** says our correspondent , <( whose family never was 
worth 200/. a year in the world, and who has herself married a gentleman with 
70(1/. or 000/. a year, is now bringing up her only daughter, a very plain girl, with 
buck teeth, red eyebrows, and white hair, under the determination, which is con- 
stantly driven into the child's ears, that she is never to marry a man who cannot 
keep her a carriage and handsome establishment, although her mother, or none of her 
family ever had either ! I know at present, not one, but twenty families tn which 
the same opinions are cherished ; and I know at least forty ladies, and amongst 
them some of my own nearest and dearest relatione, who might long since have 
been happily married to gentlemanly, but poor men of hodburable and distinguished 
professions, had they not looked forward to the hop© of diWwntff prizes in this fc lot- 
tery of life,’ had they been content to live In the same style they had always been 
accustomed to, and not have attended to the advice of foolish relations, who were 
always advising 4 to Wait a little,* until age and “Wrinkles at length arrived) and 
they sunk down into old maids, mortified and repentant when too late.' 1 
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term of human life d<p not seem to be shortened, ® very momentous 
truth may be gathered from it — namely, that the wear of activity does 
not consume a man so rapidly as rust wastes him away. 

If , we have thus engaged in the contemplation of the intellectual and 
moral progress of society, we must not neglect the improvement of the 
ar|a of; life. They have advanced, and are advancing, in a sort of 
geometrical ratio, by capital and machinery ; by the devotion of many 
minds, each to its individual pursuit; and by the direction of masses to 
the same end— a very striking fact in the history of the present times. 
One statistical calculation will be deemed sufficient to demonstrate the 
exercise and the extent of the powers of wealth ; and wealth, in this 
sense, includes all the comforts and all the ornaments of existence. To 
go bach no further than the Revolution, the annual income of the country 
was estimated at forty-three millions. In 1812, Colquhoun computed it 
at 420 millions ; and it is now greatly increased, to at least 600 millions, 
and probably more* At the period first named, D’Avenant, the most 
intelligent writer on public questions of his time, declared the revenue, 
then about two millions, to be “ fully equal to its utmost ability and 
that “ the commerce and manufactures of England would sink under a 
heavier load. 3 ’ Towards the close of the last war, the revenue had reached 
more than forty times the amount ; and what appears even more strange, 
the country was more orderly and content than now, when the gtate 
charges do not exceed half the amount. The apparent contradiction in 
the first instance, is, however, easily solved by the fact, that it is from 
superfluous wealth alone that a large revenue can be drawn. “At the 
Revolution,* 3 says Sir John Sinclair in his “ History of the Revenue, 33 
“ the people of England required the greater part of their income to 
purchase merely the necessaries and conveniencics of life ; and four 
shillings in the pound must be less felt, and less liable to complaint, 
from the additional wealth that has been acquired since, than one shilling 
in the pound taken from an income that was little more than sufficient 
for the sustenance of the people. 33 The solution of the second paradox 
may be found in the state of public opinion, touching cheap government, 
and the suspicions of profligate expenditure naturally produced by the 
continual discovery of the misappropriations of public money. Men have 
also determined not to pay for what they do not enjoy, and hence the 
just foundation of the refusal of Eissenters to support a church whose 
doctrines they deny, and whose ministry affords them neither instruction 
nor solace. 

The universal diffusion of education is amongst the most prominent 
effects of high civilization. The subject is too trite — the experiment too 
recent— to need or to justify any protracted discussion here. Education 
as it now is, in trapsitton,; has done something for the knowledge — 
something for the external conduct— of the lower orders, but the moral 
results axe not yet visible. Force, indeed, is yielding to fraud, but there 
is yet no improvement to justify the moral inferences which the theory 
holds out. I am not amongst those who Consider that they who are 
employed in the humbler offices of life showW be kept down to labour 
in the brute apathy qf absolute ignorance, and restricted from any pro- 
fitable rise in fortune, by 0ch fetters; but I see that all that has yet 
been taught to the lowest classes, bias produced little other benefit than 
to circulate a good deal Of cunnifig— in the dlass just above, a conceited 
comparison with superiors, and often a Morbid envy both towards them 
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and theirs. These, I admit, %re the consequences of u a UUk lmnAngi u 
.hut the great evil is (and it will probably now be rendered 
that the inflammatory, inciting, and immoral publications of mi peti* 
odical press, are those which are most accessible, and most gratefhl, to 
the classes in question *. • * . • ‘ < > 

If we ascend just a little above these, there is one most remarkable 
feature-— the abstraction of females from the duties of the station in 
which they are born, to the occupations of teachers, artists, and authors. 
Hence has arisen a competition, fatal, I fear, to the content, no less 
than to the prosperity, of most families. 

The low as well as the high range of the salaries of governesses, now 
incalculably numerous, is extraordinary. Whilst from fifty to one him* 
dred guineas are often paid, many well-educated females ate content to 
exchange their services for mere sustenance and lodging; others for a 
sum far less than the wages of a decent domestic servant. Their lives 
arc thus embittered by the contrast between their attainments and their 
station. It is to he apprehended that but too many of them fall the 
victims of a sensibility thus cherished only to be benumbed by disap- 
pointment, and impelled to ruin by the notions thus engendered. It is 
diflicult otherwise to account for phenomena but too observable, and but 
too dreadful, amongst young females, but upon this supposition. There 
is, however, no order of persons on which the severity of competition is 
•more oppressive than amongst females educated to earn their means of 
life by pursuits not merely mechanical.. 

A no less remarkable fact in ’the progression towards high civilization 
is, the disdain or disregard, in the middle classes, of taking upon them- 
selves that wholesome superintendence of the conduct of their dependents 
which used formerly to be so strong a link of the social chain. To this, 
indeed, I attribute most of the immoral appearances which disturb and 
vilify the age. In farm-houses, the labourers are no longer inmates, 
and upon the very ground above described— the masters will not take 
upon themselves the care and responsibility. In cities, the trader 
guards against in-door apprentices. These classe»*are thus all thrown 
loose, and during the hours which are not positively devoted to labour* 
they arc at full license to give way to the devices and desires of their 
own hearts. Wfi read the impolicy, no less than the disregard of dutv, 
in the insolence, carelessness, and plunder, of which there is scarcely 
one — we may, indeed, say no individual, having occasion to employ 
either domestic or business servants — who does not complain. Even- 
handed justice returns the poisoned chalice in this as in most instances. 
The misconduct of the servant is but a retribution for the indifference of 
the master. It is here that the scheme of education is frustrated. The 
seeds of knowledge require to be matured aft er they are sown by the 
fostering care of moral agents. These agents are no longer to fee found, 
speaking generally, in the second and more important stage. 

I consider dress, particularly amongst females, to be profoundly con- 
nected with manners and morals. In this, a striki n g change has taken 
place. All classes are well apparelled. This irohe rule*— the few ex- 
amples of the contrary are the exceptions. A superior costume always 

* * I think I have data which warrant me in that a capital of not less 

than a hundred thousand pounds is embarked* in tho metropolis, in the publication 
of directly obscene books. Who can be the authors, who the printers, and who the 
engravers, of the many and various things of this description, baffles all conjecture. 



inspires a self-complacency which softens, rif it Cannot polish* the man- 
ners ; and if we cannot imagine the possibility of a nobleman or gently 
man boxing in a periwig or laced ruffles, it equally revolts our belief to 
invest blackguardism in a gwallow-tailed coat and velvet waistcoat, or 
downright vulgarity in a silk gown and muslin pelerine; and although 
we read in the police reports of “an interesting and well-dressed female” 
being brought up for larceny or an assault — although we know that 
there is ^ a swell mob,” alias well-dressed pickpockets— yet these again 
are exceptions. They assume a virtue for the perpetration of crime, 
and, in general, the effect upon the mind is that we have described, 
Cheap production lias wrought this. The love of briery, however, par- 
ticularly where, as in large cities and towns, the exterior is a j ass port to 
a certain external respect, works very pernicious effects. It is the 
beginning of the displacement ; and many a fraudulent clerk and “ un- 
fortunate” female owe their final destruction to the food this passion 
finds in the facility of purchasing showy garments and ornaments. 

Tlie gradations are now so slight, that, up to a high order, it is almost 
impossible to guess the place in society of an individual by the garb. 
Nor does it stop here. Cheapness, which ought to be a blessing, has a 
tendency all through to produce falsf appearances. The accumulations 
in furniture, and every sort of requisite, reduce them, at u second hand,” 
to a price so low that all kinds of deceptive semblances are nurtured by 
this branch of the growthwif national wealth. 

The power of production is, indeed, the most marvellous of all our 
wonders. Could the distribution of the commodities which capital, 
machinery, and skill construct, be rendered equally general and equally 
facjle— could a perfect “ co-operative system” be reared — it is impos- 
sible to conceive the extent to which “ vulgar or civil happiness” — 
which, according to Burke, ct is to covet much and enjoy much ” — 
might be carried. 

An author*, whose mind was deeply impressed with the perfectability 
of this system, has given a singular, and, though it is to be feared, a 
fanciful view of theqmssibilities of such a combination of human powers; 
yet it is amusing to contemplate his portraiture. In bis prophetic vision 
of the future condition of society thus modified, after a visit to the manu- 
factories, he thus describes the general repast * 

u The room was very spacious, one hundred feet long, and sixty wide, 
and formed the ground-door of the large building situate in the centre 
of one of the sides of the Square. Aided by machinery, and by means 
of aqueducts and other scientific arrangements, all disagreeable employ- 
ments had been superseded. At each end of this room was a large side- 
board, upon which the dishes were placed in the same order as they were 
to be disposed on the ta]|te, These sideboards, when covered, were raised 
by means of elevators through the ceiling into the first floor, which 
formed two dimng-rqoms, so that a sideboard came up at the upper end 
of each. When the dishes were placed on the table, the sideboards 
were let down for another set. The whole was conducted in the most 
orderly and quiet milaer. The di^ng-rooms were just half the size of 
the lower room; in the centre df these, two long tables were placed ; 
here the company in general sat; 1 ' but the sides of the rooms were fitted 
up with boxes, so that v amiit; ,> |^feis or femilies who wished to dine by 

* n ^he Bevolt of the Bees, 0 published by Messrs. Lougman. in I80& 
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themselves, could be accommodated. These boxes,however, in couse- 
w q*iencc of the social disposition of the inhabitants, were seldom ranted 
to. Individuals or families could dine in their own apartment At itty 
hour in the day, by giving notice at the public halls in the hiorthig; 
The rooms were lofty, with circular ceilings; and in each w mt m&* 
pended two magnificent chandeliers of exquisite cut glass, which id 
winter were lighted with gas, producing a "splendid effect. The pOnfels 
of the rooms were fawn colour, with gold beading ; and the curtains of a 
rich crimson, tastefully disposed in festoons with deep fridge. The roof 
was entirely of oak, and carved in imitation of tfie richest Gothic fret- 
work. The dinner, though only of one course, consisted of a variety of 
dishes that were most in season. The choicest fruits formed the dessert. 
There were wines and liqueta of various kinds, contained in a large 
recess or cupboard with folding doors ; they were, however, but seldom 
asked for. The glass in use was curiously cut; and the earthen warn 
was brought to such perfection as to be superior to that of the Chinese, 
particularly some large vases which decorated the sides of the room. 
Between the windows were slabs of the finftt marble, supported by 
bronze figures ; upon these marble# were placed large Vessels of gold, 
filled with spring water ; and at each corner of the room was a marble 
figure holding a Roman lamp, suspended By a chain. During the 
dinner, sortie favourite airs were played by a band of music in the gal- 
leries. The repasts were prepared and arranged by boys and girls 
between the ages of ten and fifteen, Who afterwards waited ; and from 
the number employed, whatever was required was obtained with the 
greatest facility. Saadi recognised many that he had seen in the manu- 
factories in their dress of business; now, they appeared differently 
attired. During the dinner, lie took occasion to remark upon the splen- 
dour of the room, and the richness and beauty of the decorations, and of 
everything in use — adding, that he was the more surprised when h t re- 
curred to the slight effort by which all had been accomplished. 

“ Douglas . — 4 You perceive that every individual is interested in 
calling forth particular talent, as all derive gratification from the result ; 
and it has always been considered useful to render the public rooms as 
attractive as possible.’ ” 

There is undoubtedly an approximation to this enormous luxury in 
the cl tdi-liouses of London; and I refer the curious reader to Mr. 
Morgan’s book for the further development of his Utopia. When we 
contemplate the vast sums lavished upon public amusement, the splen* 
dour of the spectacles, the gorgeous decorations, prodigious space of 
theatres and saloons, the attainments of the artists—rin one sentence, 
the magnificent preparations fbr all public entertainments-— when WO 
look upon the palaces and residences rising everywhere, around &s on the 
parks, gardens and museums of natural objects, aniniate and' itiAtri* 
mate — when we count up in memory the libraries and of 

art — and, in short, when we see all that wealth and intellect arA working 
for man*— and when, above all, when we suffer the 
riate in future possibilities, the mind is' 'lost in ' 
held out by science, industry, a nd talent.; j * 

* 1 am told that the circumstance which mspipes Jfjytite in the 

foreigners who visit England, is the immense number of horsfe#, equipages, wad 
carriages of all descriptions, that crowd the metropolis* 
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f known a finely-tempered string drawn by the hand of 

the miMeian to the right pitch, and tuned to a comma, emit a few ex- 
quisitely perfect notes and snap as it were in the effort* Such has been 
the fate of Malibran. She wets an instrument finished by the hand of 
Nature and of Art, and .she has died amid her own music even before its 
echoes have subsided ! * 

The death of a person with mind and talents of a calibre to influence 
society at large, is always acutely felt ; hut, perhaps, those who contri- 
bute to our amusements, who toil that we may recreate, and who furnish 
relaxation to the world, are more universally sorrowed for than any other 
class of its “great.*’ The philosopher labours quietly in his chamber, 
his discoveries almost as difficult of promulgation as the secrets of that 
Nature he studies, and hjpself as little comparatively known as the 
agents by which she Works. The statesman is mourned by a party — even 
the monarch is forgotten in the splendour of his funeral ; but the poet, 
the painter, and the actor,, whp are bound up with our gayest and our 
tenderest recollections, and by whom our better feelings and warmer 
emotions alone are excited, are known to all, admired by all, and re- 
gretted by all. The death of Cuvier or of Davy — giants in the majeBtic 
walks of science — created no such universal sensation as that of Scott, 
Lawrence, or Malibran ; and though we do not fear being accused of 
wishing to depreciate those who labour more for posthumous than pre- 
sent fame, and whose efforts must be measured rather by the standard 
of centuries than by that of a single generation, yet it will not be denied 
that while the stars of philosophy and science command our reverence, 
those of literature and art attract our love. 

How much then must the general sympathy he heightened at a loss 
such as the latter has sustained in Malibran, who has dropped like a 
flower in the mid-day heat, in the bare prime of life and zenith of her 
powers ! It is indeed raised to a pitch that fully warrants our turning 
the attention of the reader somewhat lengthily to a life which, short as 
it has proved, presents a varied scene of trial and triumph — a picture 
for the contemplation of the liver in the world and in retirement — the 
light-thinker and the deep-reasoner. 

Madame Malibran 'de Bcriot was the daughter of Signor Garcia, a 
Spaniard (we believe) by birth, who is reported to have left Italy after 
along residence, fn evil repute, and who arrived in England as the im- 
porter of Homan violin-strings to a large amount. He had originally 
been. a ringer celebrity of the School of Pacchicrotti, and, though past 
his prime 'this' -country, w*a engaged as first tenor, 

there being then a want in that department, at the King’s Theatre. 

Garcia waa extremely coarse in his manners, and almost ferocious in 
hia temper. . treated both his wife and “Marie ” With unfeeling 
cruelty, and tte only creature who appeared to have any hold on his 
affections was his youngest child, who, at the time he left England, was 
abotot four years ana who, eveh at that early period, gave promise of 
tfee same talent as her sister possessed. The Hule Pauline would imitate 
With the minutest^ exactness the tones, gestures, and absurd errors 
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of her father’s pupils ; or scream a bravura after the manner of her 
lister, with laughable fidelity, and long after, otte of Malibpwi’s kmttrite 
exhibitions in private, was an imitation of the little prodigy’s prime , 
donna airs. Garcia himself reminded us more of a Cossack Hettman, 
than the primo tenore of the King’s Theatre \ his athletic person, coarse 
features, and exaggerated force of expression, rendered the portraiture of 
violent passion his principal forte. Othello was his finest effort, for as 
his passions* were unrestrained at home, so the paroxysm * of th e Moor 
were depicted with terrible truth. 

Under the auspices of *this fierce protector was u Marie Garcia ” 
brought up. Her toil was incessant ; she, sung before breakfast — 
literally, before she was dressed, — she screamed in her father’s 
academy f hour after hour, and* she went with^iim in the evefikig 
to^private assemblies where her labour was scarcely less light j yet 
it was upon these occasions that her talents early displayed them- 
selves. After trembling all day beneath the frown of her imperious 
parent in the mechanical drudgery of hpr art, she seemed to luxuriate at 
night in the little freedom granted to her fiery mind, and in her spirited 
performances of Spanish St. Antons J, French charades, and other 
freaks of Garcia’s eccentric fancy (such as the musical bombardment 

* Malibran inherited all, her father’s force and energy, bat tempered by a wo- 
manly softness which she perhaps obtained from the partner and soother of her 
early trials. Most of our readers will have heard her sing her little romance fit 
which the following verse occurs 1-7 

“ Je reconnois le valion, le prairie, 

Oe clair misseau, les bosquets, les veilles tours 
Efrhumble toit d’une mere dherie ; 

Car de sa mere on se souvient toujours.” 
f The singing academy of Signor Garcia was conducted somewhat upon the prin - 
ciple of a haneasterian school — that is to say, a number (as many as from twenty to 
thirty) of his lady pupils sung their scales and exercises in chums to one accom- 
panist, and then, after n time, were heard separately by the father or daughter. 
The effect of such wholesale teaching in an art requiring the utmost attention on 
the part of both master and student to avoid bad habits, may be easily imagined ; 
nevertheless, Garcia’s academy was frequented by a numerous class, and that com** 
posed of the daughters of the highest nobility. A person who was in the almost 
daily habit of seeing Marie Garda, describes her even at this early period as look- 
ing harassed and worn by over excitement and fatigue; but with an energy that 
nothing could damp. To this friend she has since declared that she never m her 
public capacity knew what it was to experience (ear. Even as the companion of 
Velluti's first appearance, when he was exposed to a persecution, from sharing which 
one established public favourite was known to shrink — and when she herself whs 
perfectly new to the stage, she never lost her self-possession. In ihet, when al- 
lowed to commence her dramatic career, it appeared as if every restraint was re- 
moved from her genius, and she rose at once into her element, as the bird soaring 
on his newly-feathered pinions, pours forth his song instinctively, and declines hot 
from its beauty, till he is struck by the hand of the fowler. * 

\ It is not easy to explain the nature of these national melons es to English rea- 
ders,; the genius of the Spanish language is so essentially dramatic, and the warmth 
and vehemence of the national character agree so completely with this peculiarity, 
that music appears to be only afresh incitement to its display. The is 

usually founded upon some incident admitting of the expression pf outward amo- 
tion ; it is accompanied by a guitar, and after the singer has. both sung smdj actcd 
his solo containing the story of the song, the audience Jobs mb eftforus of a sigh, 
a laugh, or whatever other demonstration the ditty is caWfoted foiqtafi forth. In 
these early studies we see the foundation of foe infinite p^tsaieiywlfo which 
Malihran afterwards invested foe little bagatelles foaf faring jiot foe least power- 
ful of her spells* ! 
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of a town, in which Mario sung the cannon,) were given the first 
glimpses of a dramatic power which has Since electrified both herai*. 
spheres* , 

In 1825 hat really public life commenced. She was engaged, unex- 
pectedly, at the King** Theatre, to perform the part of Felicia in Meyer- 
beer’s '‘Grociato in Bgitto,” to Velluti’e Armando, and Garadori’s 
Palmidc ; and, undej the tuition of the former, she made a most suc- 
cessful dkhut *. The character allotted to her required, perhaps, as much 
acting as singing, and comprised indeed all the real poetic interest of 
the piece ; while it presents a curious coincidence between itself and 
Fidelio, her last dramatic personation. The one is a betrothed girl — 
the other, a wife ; seeking, in boy’s clothes, a lost and unhappy lover 
and husband. £ 

In the autumn of the same year, the impression made by the young 
debutante was followed by an engagement at the York Festival, where ®ie 
lost ground ; hut in 1826, her father having assembled a company for the 
purpose of opening an opem at JNew York, carried her from the scene 
of her early triumphs, to enter upon one of a far different nature. The 
speculation of Garcia failed and his corps dramatique broke up ; but his 
daughter remained in America, and in a short time, being not more than 
in her nineteenth year, married Mens. Mali hr an, then imagined to be 
one of the richest merchants in New York, and described, though ad- 
vancing in years, as a person whose agreeable manners and whose 
general reception in society were quite sufficient to attract, one whose 
home could have but little hold on her affections. Her prospects were 
brilliant — but how soon were they clouded! In lea# than a year her 
husband became bankrupt, and in 1828 she arrived in Paris totally 
alone and unprovided for. Here she was received by Madame N., a 
female friend, who never deserted her while she stood iri need of 
assistance. 

This lady, who had known her as a child, was aware of her splendid 
talents, aiyl urged her to make her appearance at the Opera 1 taken . 
She took her advice — risked all, and won all ; for from the night of her 
debut in Semiramide, the success of her public career was uninterrupted 
to the moment of her death. But one other leading event marked the 
tenor of her short existence — her marriage with M. cle Beriot, which, 
though privately contracted |br some years, has only been publicly de- 
clared during the two last. 

The range of Malibran’s abilities was perhaps greater than that of 
any singer who preceded her. The characters in which she appefted 
comprised the highest walks of operatic tragedy— the most delicate and 
refined of domestic comedy. She has trod the stage as the pioud and 
vengeful Semirmjiide, the gentle and betrayed Desdcmona, the impas- 
sioned Romeo, the chivalrous Tancredi, the dependent yet sensitive Ni- 
ne^, the arch and playful Rosina, the withered prude Fidalma, the ro- 
mantic Amina, the heroic Felicia, and the devoted Fidelio ; while in the 
orchestra she was equally successful in the majesty of Handel, and the 
naivete of a French romance. Language was no bar to her ; she sur- 
mounted vernacular difficulties with the same ease that she moulded her 

* B© r real dtbut was made a few nights previous, in Rosina, in “H Barblere dl 
Stvlglttt perhaps, that nothing might interfere with Velhiti*# impression— -per- 
haps that the opposition expected against him might not also involve her* 
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voice to varied expression ; she entered into the peculiarities of national 
%ctfmracter with an equally happy facility; and was, though ahe boosted 
of her English birth*, the finest possible illustration of the adndtted 
axiom, that genius is of no country. 

In considering the eminence to which these splendid talents conducted 
their possessor, their very versatility prevents our finding a standard rtf 
comparison . Pasta, her great compeer in art, cannot fairly be placed 
by her side, and yet no other is worthy to approach her. We must be 
content to compare them by the differences, not by the resemblances 
that existed between them. The main distinction was this; Pasta pos- 
sessed that concentration which directs the efforts of genins to one sole 
end, and in the attainment of that end, is satisfied with nothing short of 
absolute perfection— Malibran, that prodigality of power which is as 
little to be restrained as the fertility of Nature herself, and whose pro- 
ductions must, from their very variety, sometimes fall short of the highest 
excellence. Pasta, like one of the eternal mountains of the Alpine 
Chain, awes and raises us by her sublimity — Malibran, like the rich 
landscape at its foot, alternately attracts by its extent, and softens by 
its beauty. 

The quality of Malibran’s voice was the result of her father's unique 
method of forming and producing tone. The division of the scale into 
three registers, with the violent and frequent use of the chest-voice 
(voce (It petto), if not inveuted by him, was employed with a new 
direction, and carried to its utmost extent, By this means he made a 
contralto voice almost where nature seemed to have denied it; and 
though the mode has /since become universal, the effort by which it was 
acquired under his tuition was prodigious. More than one noble voice 
was destroyed in the attempt ; and although his daughter possessed a 
physical strength sufficient to pursue the arduous course, even she wa» 
compelled to exert her own good sense and prudence in fulfilling the 
tasks imposed upon h( r. Nevertheless, it is scarcely to be doubted that 
the mental and bodily fatigue she underwent as a girl, must, in any case, 
have shortened her meteor-like career f. Her reward, however, was an 
extent of compass that enabled her to cope with any singer, with any 
music, and a variety of tone that fitted her alike for the expression of. 
the deepest pathos or the liglftest archness. Her startling execution 
was the result of the same causes; forystrange as the opinion may 
appear, it is nevertheless true that MalibnKi’s voice and execution were 
comparatively made by the same process that her knowledge and science 
as a musician were gained — by labour . We have now before us the 
opinions of professional persons, whose eminence stamps their authority, 
written at the time of her appearance in the w Oociato,” which prove, 
that though looked upon as a marvel for her years, she was thought much 
more highly of as an actress than as a singer, and was not certainly con- 
sidered as holding out promise of all she has ju st lived to achieve. 

* She is, however, generally considered to have been. born, in .Paris, 

+ We can give a striking proof of Garcia’s violent mode, and of his daughter*® 
generous sympathy with the objects of his instruction. One day* pupil found a 
difficulty in executing a volata; and Garcia, with a most vehement but expressive 
swing of the arm, accompanying his tremendous voice in the passage, exclaimed, 
in Italian, u You must force it. At this instant He was called put of the room, 
Marie, who was sitting at a distance, tripped, like a fairy, up to the student, and 
rapidly whispered, “ Don’t ; it will kill yon and was m her mt M qmmwt M 
when her father left the room, on his immediate return. 
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Malibran, as It singer, was, in fact, the finest possible proof of the 
miracles to be wrought by art. Her voice possessed, from nature, littl&t 
of that loveliness, that “metallo 99 of qualify which captivates by mere 
physical beauty, and its very power made it unyielding, and difficult to 
manage. Pn the other hand, she was endowed with an intellect which 
discerned at once the high standard of excellence, with feelings keenly 
alive to quick and varied impressions, and an ardour that never flagged 
till its object was attained. The moment, therefore, that practice had 
furnished her with the means for developing all that lay within, she did 
no further than follow those active impulses ; she required no foreign 
study for the attainment of perfection, but founded her style upon nature 
and passion, aimed at her effects like one who felt her powers unlimited, 
and fully under her control — like one whose acquired knowledge was 
amply equal to the support of her natural endowments, and sprung u at 
one brave bound 99 to the summit of her art. Her very faults were the 
mere excess of those qualities which formed her excellence, and resided 
in the sometimes indiscriminate application of her talents, and in sur- 
rendering herself too completely to a vehemence which carried her, now 
and then, far beyond the sympathy of her hearers. Ttwas this total 
forgetfulness of all but the impulse of the moment, that led her to waste 
as much energy in the gracing of an English ballad, as she would in per- 
fecting a song of Mozart, to enhance the pathos of Beethoven’s Fidel io to 
a degree which drew down upon her the imputation of uncouth violence. 
She wanted, indeed, that tempered judgment which feels that there may 
be as much power in repose as in action — that force is the rare, not the 
habitual, means by which Nature (the model of, genius) produces hci 
effects; but all this might have come, for she had not gained the expe- 
rience which alone confers maturity. Pasta attained her fame after she 
was. thirty — Malibran died at twenty -eight. 

It is not, however, as an artist only, but as a creature of genius, that 
wc would here contemplate Madame Malibran, Not only was she a 
singer, in the stricter application of the term, but a thorough musician, 
in its widest sense. Her father reduced the art of gracing more nearly 
to a science than any other musician of his time, and of tins science he 
► had made her a perfect mistress*. The various branches of musical 
knowledge over which this gave her the command, endowed her with 
means such as few others poised; and wc have seen her at a rehearsal, 
conducting a concerto of l)e iSeriot’s with the precision and command of 
one who was accustomed to wield the baton. In the sister art of draw- 
ing, she was no megu proficient : her portraits and caricatures were 
faithful and spirited. She conversed fluently in four languages at least, 
understood more, and had some general acquaintance with their litcra- 

* His plan was to make her ornament a song according to every harmony of 
which the passages capable of gracing were susceptible, as a constant and daily 
exercise; requiring a complete knowledge of harmony, and very much of composi- 
tion, as well as bestowing an intimate acquaintance with the means with which 
any effect might be best produced. We may here add that some of the papers have 
misstated where the break, as it in technically called, in Mali bran’s voice really 
occurred. The fact is, that the system of dividing the scale into three registers, 
me&mmvi two breaks — one between r and o on the line, where the pure chest-voice 
l|k*r% and the other (generally) between c and u, or n and e, where the bead* 
voice is taken up; and it is the formation of the intervening notes that gives the 
, riifcer to much trouble* 
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ture. With such powers, and the susceptibilities with which, such 
powers arc of necessity accompanied, their possessor is scarcely to be 
judged of by ordinary rules — Nevertheless, the energy which led to the 
desire of such varied acquirement, and the labour which accomplished 
it, may be held up as an example to the student in the same course* 
It is impossible to exaggerate the closeness with which the different 
branches of art and literature bear upon each other, nor the solidity 
which general cultivation gives to any single pursuit. We wish to 
enforce this truth upon young artists, as pointing out the means of ele- 
vating, both in their own persons and in its general relations, a profession 
which is lowered in the eyes of the world from exactly opposite causes. 
Genius has been described, by an imaginative German writer, as a 
diadem, whose gems glitter with the tears of its wearer, and whose gold 
glows with the fire that will consume him. If this beautiful simile 
apply to the man, how much more closely does it apply to the woman 
so gifted ! She who is above the common motives of her sex, is not a 
whit removed beyond its common sympathies, its common emotions ; 
hut is, on the contrary, influenced by them in a degree corresponding 
with the susceptibility of her temperament. In the pursuit of science 
and literature, the mind imbibes a strengthening as well as a stimulating 
diet; hut in art. — especially in that branch of it which includes the 
stage — there is none of this wholesome admixture, except it be culti- 
vated with views that are not prevalent, and a caution that its very 
nature would seem to forbid. It is all excitement — fierce, fearful ex- 
citement; and the exhaustion it produces is not to be conceived, but 
by (hose who have watched jits progress and its ravages. We remember 
seeing Pasta one morning after the peifonnance of Medea, sitting lan- 
guidly in a concert -room, with swollen eyes, glazed cheeks, and ail the 
evidences of extreme exhaustion. “ Eh, Madame,” w r e exclaimed, 
“ (ju’est oe quo e’est ? 11 taut quo vous vous trouvez malade cc matin V* 
u Non, cc n’est rim, mais je ne m’endorme jamais apres avoir jom'e ee 
rule la.” It was ibc opinion of her nearest friends that every perform- 
ance of tliis tremendous character — tremendous, in point of exertion, as 
she played it — would shorten her life a month. ^ 

Those who would fairly estimate Malibrau’s character must not only 
look at it in tins point of view', but as having been formed under cir- 
cumstances the most unfavourable to its rhjht development. She toiled 
under a tyrannical father, whose only object was to reap the profits of 
her labours; lied from, or rather was sold by, him to an indifferent hus- 
band ; and was plunged unprotected, in the very prime of her beauty 
and her powers, into the vortex of a successful public career. To some 
who saw her nearly before her second marriage, poor Malihran seemed, 
in the midst of all the fascinating prodigality of her genius, to be merely 
striving against the goadiugs of lacerated feelings, and a heart ill at ease 
with itself— a heait, in the main, too good to throw off the equitable 
laws of society without remorse. Since her union with M. de Berio t 
lias been declared, she has looked upon her art, connected, as it mtnt 
have been in her mind, with acute suffering, as little more than the ve- 
hicle which should afford her the means of quietly basking in the sun- 
shine of that affection which has been the single solace of hey blighted 
life. In order to achieve this in the shortest possible time, she moulded 
her universal talents to every caprice of the public, and strive, by every 
NOV . — VOL. XtVlII. NO. CXCI. Y 
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and any meanest© keep pace with ite craving for novelty. Thus were 
her powers dissipated* her energy ofteir wasted on trifles* her bodil/ 
strength destroyed by forced journeys, continual effort, and the excite- 
ment fostered by such intense activity ; and she has sunk in the struggle 
after a happiness she was destined never to attain. Had Malibran been 
taught; to regard her splendid talents as given her to adorn and cheer 
life J had they been more Carefully husbanded and more gradually deve 
lojfred ; had she been impressed with the dignity of art, and her taste 
elevated, instead of lowered, by a higher standard in the public judg- 
ment; she might still have been alive, and would decidedly have been 
a more perfect artist. 

Unfortunately that public, however much they may have admired 
and caressed her, have regarded her, in company with the rest of her 
profession, as a plaything, that could interest and amuse, — as a servant, 
who might either be censured or worked, as their fancy might dictate, — 
rather than as a gifted being, who possessed the power to elevate and 
refine, and who was herself governed by the most acute and wearing 
sensibilities. Artists are too often estimated as mere public funds, 
whence the largest possible portion of amusement is to be drawn, and 
audiences are but too willing to consider the energy which cames them 
through great exertions successfully, as the effect of habit or unfailing 
strength, rather than the stimulus of an over-oacited mind*. The flush 
of enthusiasm, the exaltation of dress, the blaze of light, and the ardour 
of public admiration, are sad deceivers as to the real state of those who 
Jive upon the capricious breath of fame. Little do the delighted hearers 
know pr imagine what is often hidden beneath this outward show;-— 
as little did the people of Manchester imagine, when they paid Mali- 
bran the just tribute of an encore, and insisted upon the repetition, in 
spite of her imploring gestures, that life was ebbing with every soul- 
thrilling note she uttered t* , 

The fact is, that the views now taken of art, both by its professors 
and admirers, are erroneous. By the former it is but too often degraded 
to a mere matter of barter ; by the latter, from a means of elevated 
refinement to qpe of simple amusement, or, in some cases, to a stimu- 
lant for vice. Such views are the effect of causes too widely dissemi- 
nated through society to admit of verv close analysis — of that civilization 
which now appears to have placed all classes in a state of transition ; 
hut their disastrous consequences have been, in the present instance, to 
deprive the world of its enchantress — the modern Orpheus of his 
Burydfo e. 

thfnk that singers are overpaid ; but it should he recollected that 
a portion ot bodily strength evaporates with every effort they make. At the same 
tints, we Cannot but reprobate that cupidity which tempts artists to peril both life 
and fame In the attainment of what can repay them for neither. 

. f; In justice fo the conductor at Manchester, whom we have heard arraigned for 
inciting Madame Malibran to repeat the duet, (which was but the feather that 
oroke the back of the horse,) we think it right to state what we know to be the 
truth. Malibran, after making imploring signs for remission to the audience, 
gmed fo Sir Ge#ge Smart, and said— “ If I sing it again, I shall die/* He an- 
Vwered to this effect— that nothing remained but for her to leave the orchestra* 
atld he would address the audience. She said, with renewed energy- M No ! I will 
do it* but I shall die/’ 
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WAYSIDE F I O W E H 

GATHERED IN WALES. 

The Inn at Tremadoc. 

She stood at the door of the barouche, which had just been opened ; 
one small white hand placed so as to shield my diess from the Wheel* 
and the other held upwards, ready, if I needed its assistance, We had 
driven from the comforts of a cheetfhl inn, in the valley of Bedd- 
gellert, through a furious rain-storm : such a storm as can bo ex- 
perienced only in a highland country; and the village, built and 
roofed with state, had that cold and leaden aspect which the Welsh 
villages invariably present in gloomy weather. The clouds had descended 
the mountains, and emptied themselves on our devoted heads* and when 
I entered the inn at Tremadoc I regretted still more the cheerfulness of 
Beddgellert ; the girl I had first seen was dressed in the deepest mourn- 
ing ; the servant was also habited in black ; the rough-facea ostler had 
a strip of faded crape rotmd his seal-skin cap; the stair carpets were only 
half down ; the dwelling had that drear, lonely, uncomfortable aspect 
which a bright smile from a good-humoured landlady dispels*-— but 
there appeared neither landlady nor smiles ; the very little dog l stumbled 
over was black, and as be ran to the side of his young mistress, and 
she spoke a kindly word to him in her native language, f thought ifie 
Welsh tongue musical, and the young maiden pretty. I said there were 
no smiles, yet there was no lack of attentive service ; and when we 
ladies descended to the kitchen to see to the drying of sundry furs, boas, 
and cloaks, we found the waiter and the pretty maiden alike busy ill 
providing for our comfort. Nothing could exceed the young girl’s gentle 
kindness ; it was more like the attention shown by one lady to another than 
the sort of service rendered for hire. I had been told by one of our party 
that she had only lost her mother a few weeks befbre ; and that this way- 
side inn had now two mistresses, sisters, one of whom was the girl who## 
small white hand had attracted my attention in the rain-storm. Two 
creatures,’* thought I, “left without a mother’s guidance, without a 
mother's care, in a situation like this !” I looked more intentlWupon the 
young hostess, and her gentle, quiet beauty crept into my near! ; yet 
I do not know that she would have been considered handsome by many. 
The gentlemen of our party did not call her so, but men, I have fre- 
quently observed, think more of the mere flesh and blood formation than 
of the sentiment which gives the purer port of life — expression, to the 
whole ; they value the shape and colour of the flower more highly than ittt 
perfume ; her figure was slight and delicate, — I do not think aha neflsfld 
have numbered sixteen summers, still I never saw a sadder fhcO j it Ml 
the unruffled look of silent sorrow, that deep-consuming soryoW whfoh eabl 
into the heart; her mouth was small and beautilully formed* 
parted the full yet delicate lips, or dimpled the well-formed cnoOk, t{«f 
eyes were full and round — not hazel, nor black — they had neither the 
brightness of the first, nor the fire of the last ; they w ere, I believe* a dark 
deep blue— round, full, not projecting, yet largely set, beneath well de- 
fined but gentle brows, — they seemed as windows of the Hflfootlons, for 
npne, but kindly expressions escaped them* and they discoursed more 
eloquently than the sweet lips, for which words seemed all too harsh 
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interpreters of such gentle feelings as only possessed heir soul. Again the 
little black dog crept to her side* and half nestledinto thl fur cape shq, 
was drying, most carefully, 
u Was the doghera ? ,r 
♦ , 11 Yes.” r > 

.. u What a pre^y dog ! Was she fond of him ? w 

** Oh ! yes, he was so affectionate — followed her everywhere, except 
on Sundays* and then he always knew she was going to church, and so 
waited at the door till she returned. She loved him, he teas so faithful.” 

“Ah!” thought I* u here is another of the fools who set their hearts 
upon the faithfulness and affection of these they love ; and if disap- 
pointed, the brightness of their days is gone, the ' tunefulness of their 
existence destroyed* their vase broken, and the perfume, which if cared 
for, would have endured to the end of their days, scattered in an hour 
tp the winds !” I left her caressing om creature, however, who would 
never deceive her. , 

We waited for the rain to cease, but it poured on, and I watched from 
a window at the back of th^ bouse a wild mountain-rill make its way to 
a sort of terrace-garden which had been cut out of the solid rock ; the 
mountain towered perpendicularly, and as the eye followed its steep 
ascent, taking into account the various fissures, the rocky fragments, the 
different coloured earths— the many-tinted heaths, the groups of alpine 
plants, and the waving tufts of the pink foxglove — it was a positive 
relief to find that the summit was lost in the clouds, and, consequently, 
it was necessary to come down again ; the rain ceased as suddenly as it 
commenced, and there again was my maid of the inn with a plate full 
of what seemed to me chopped curd, ascending the steps which led up 
the mountain— her little dog (who, by the way, bore the heroic name 
of Moscow) walking step by step behind his m^tras, On she went, 
first up one flight, then another, until she came to a shelving flat, where 
presently I saw her surrounded by a group of young turkeys who de- 
voured their food with very turkey-like greediness, while their silly- 
looking mother ma4® sundry passes with her long neck pt my friend 
Moscow ; but he, cunning fellow; Avoided them all by twisting round his 
liege la<%, leaving only his tail exposed to the assault of the enemy. 
Turkeys, though, are harmless, things, hobbling ,a great deal, yet doing 
nothing : why should we be angry with them onjltat account, seeing it 
gives them some resemblance Jo many of our fellow-beings ? 

I ascended the first four steps leading to the terrace-garden, and there 
was a flat, where flowers once had teen, and one or two very fine rose- 
tree^ still flourifhed ; but the garden was not exempt from the air of 
sadness which pervaded the inn. I went higher still,— another culti- 
vated spot^cultivated, but neglected. Alas! jit is sad for u$ if weeds 
grow as rapidly in our mental as in our earthly gardens,. When we 
cease to watch over and eradicate the evil so quickly planted, aud sp 
qrnckly grown. Higher still, the wild plants of the mountain had quite 
triumphed over the flowers of the garden, and the young turkeys were 
bunting the insects which the first gleam of sunshine had almost called 
into existence. 

4t Are you fond of birds ?" 1 inquired of my young hostess. 

M Yes, Ma’am, they are helpless little things.” # 

Alas! when I looked upon her young beauty and remembered she 
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hit! no mother, | thought Her more helpless than ^hb^Sfd# 
p&retit was at the ihst&at call ing to shelter b^heathlier ^ >; v 1 

“ We shall get the garden dope up immediately/* -she •willi' f 
was looking on its desolation; u but we have been eadtf put> but 

“ So I was sorry to hear, but the summer will repair the dev&s^ubti 
of winter here : and you are so young that I trust in God *%he ^ilfiter of 
your summer will pass even more quickly a^ity ! >f , 1 

She shook her head, but made no reply, and stooped to gather some 
wild roses. Alas ! ’ I saw that her feats added to the dew-drops on their 
leaves — I wished that she might not become as one who 1 presses sorrow 
so closely to the heart, that it fbrms therein a cave to dwell as long as 
life remains. — “Take from me my sorrow,” said a Widow once to whom 
I spoke of consolation, “take from me my sorrow, and then indeed I 
Shall he utterly atone in this cold World !**’'- ; 

At last I began to imagine Which of the men I had seen about the 
inn-vard could be this fair girl's father it could not be the tall person 
who sat in the corner, under the ldng shaped window ; nor the other 
who read the paper— one eye being fixed thereon, the other oh ourselves : — 
thosg Were the only respectable-looking persons there, and to suppose 
any of those short thickset old fellows, who gufczled " crew?* and ji&* 
bered Welsh — to fancy one of those the father Of my new-fetmd fa- 
vourite !— it was impossible. One might as well expect to see a moss- 
rose blossoming on a wayside brier V r! 1 ’ ! *' , 

“The garden looks so desolate 1” she Exclaimed, gazing round her, 
as she placed the roses she had pulled in my hand.* “ The garden looks 
so desolate— -the very bees seerh as if there was no honey for them to 
gather.” ' ’ ’ v ’ 

“Yet it is a beautiful spot !” I replied. And so it was :~~e very 
little nook where garden shrubs could five was coveted by their lux- 
uriant vegetation ; all mingling together without let or hinderance, ter- 
race over terrace, each commtinibating with the Other by means of those 
stone steps hewn out of the mountain-^which, as the sun now shone upon 
it, seemfcd as if swathed by rainbows, icven to the clouds which still 
hovered upon its head. Oh, those glorious mountains ! toppling and 
towering into the mysteries of heaven ; hearkening to tire whisperings of 
Omnipotence; “ and remaining unscathed by its lightnings, unmoved by 
its thunders.” I thought We looked like insects at the base of this 
“ small giant of the imiverse !”— but l rem^hered; nbt without pride, 
that we had that within us which raised titfww oVe * where mountains 
congregate.” 

^ It is a beautiful* spot,” I repeated. M Is not your father fond of 
gardening?” 

The girl looked into my face, but did not speak : to my dying day 1 
shall never forget the expression of her eyes — it was that Of ptfer and 
perfect desolation. Earnestly she gazed — her lips moyed*— hut I lizard 
lio sound ; then covering her face with her hands, she rushed from' the 
teti'ade on which we stood, — and — I saw her no more. * 

Poor girl!— I afterwards ascertained that she had lefet both father 
and mother within one little month ! 
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Tan v ButcH# 

Thbkis is something about Wales and the Welsh which gives me the 
impression that l am far, far away from dear England : the thinly- 
scattered population-— the ** hatted ” women, scampering through the 
country on their shaggy ponies— -the unnatural sounds of their bar- 
barous language^— the ruggedness of their glorious mountains — and the 
lack of that systematic cultivation in their beautiful valleys, which, after 
all, would destroy the rare and peculiar character of their scenery# 
Much exposure to the weather, and the masculine effect of their head- 
dress, give to the female peasants a harsh and unpleasing expression. I 
never met a fine countenance, and but seldom a pretty one amongst 
them. The men are still more unprepossessing — thick-set, gruft*sbort- 
tempered fellows, looking like serfs, yet possessing all the self-satisfied 
ease of freedmen# Of course amongst the better class there are except 
tions, and our host at Tan y Bulch was certainly amongst the brightest# 

Those who have not yet journeyed through North Wales will like to 
know (m case they should do so) that the inn with a horrid name is one 
of the most delightful resting-places they can find amid the lovely valleys 
of this romantic country. It is situated in the Vale of Festiniog (by the 
way, if you pronounce the word Festiniog properly, it has by no means 
an unmusical sound) ; the accommodation is excellent ; the hostess 
pretty, smiling, and affable# The prma donna > Winifred by name, 
who waits upon you*in reaiity , notwithstanding her resemblance to a 
Butch doll, is a very jewel for Activity and good-nature. The host him- 
self, brimful of all manner of the sort of knowledge I, at least, delight 
in : the local knowledge of his own country, and especially of his own 
district. He knew rather too little of the legends of his land; but I 
think he imagined it would be beneath his dignity, as master of Tun y 
Bulch — and finder as well as proprietor of a real lead-mine- — to take 
too much interest in foolish stories. This same lead-mine he was very 
proud of, and I looked, as wisely as I do when people talk politics, at the 
specimens he showed us, which I may now confess, sotto voce , I thought 
remarkable fbr two things — being very heavy and very ugly ; but l was 
told they were very fine and very rich, and so I suppose they were, for 
the worthy landlord asked one of our company (who has certainly been 
bitten by the mania of moneymaking, both in and out of Liverpool) 
cither two or three hundred pounds for some son of interest in a mine 
upon which he had only expended five-and-twenty pounds himself. 
But though my sympathy respecting the lead -mine was artificial, not so 
was my admiration of his beautiful Welsh ponies, and his spirited little 
horses — treasures they were ; m full of blood with admirable action, and 
fire flashing from their wild bright eyes. 

The morning (it was Sunday) after our arrival it mined— rained 
unceasingly I cotdd not go to church, so I sat half-reading, half* 
observing in my window ; and wbat did I observe ? Firafc of all the 
deep rich green of the foliage of some noble groups of elm*treea, that 
dotted an cqually-green amphitheatre in front; and then the incessant 
activity of two little gray birds, who were occupied in catching flies : or 
rather, until the rain subsided, .in flitting restlessly through the damp 
air, uttering ©very instant a plaintive cry. My attention was divided 
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between watching the motions of these untiring birds, and observing 
the listless curiosity with which different peasants, returning from their 
worship amongst the hills, peered into a window (which I soon perceived 
was the dead letter-office of this mountain district) from mere Mot of 
occupation. From its being something new to peep at this extraor- 
dinary collection, I suppose, numbers paused, and read, and laughed, 
and chattered, and pointed to the time-soiled epistles over which spiders 
had woven their nets and mould accumulated* Alas I what records 
were sealed up within those decaying papers— 

“ Short and simple annals of the poor !” 

Ill-spelt, yet deep-felt tales of hope, of better prospects, of love, or mar- 
riage, with their high-beating fancies— -others of woe, of misery, of want 
—the earnest pleading of a child for pardon — the husband’s long-expected 
letter come at last to onk now resting where the grass grows high, and 
cowslips bud and blossom. His turn is come~*-he may wait, and watch 
the postman's short, quick step and hasty knock — ay ! he may watch 
for ever! that tedious “ ever r * whose very sound is as a long-drawn 
sigh. 

The rain ceased ! We were a happy and a merry party in that Welsh 
inn ; albeit the gentlemen sometimes quarrelled on parfcy^matters, and 
waxed warm and noisy * We had a Quaker, too, one of grave aspect but 
of boyish heart— -he loved the scenery. Indeed this love of all the 
beautiful by flood and field, and towering hill and leafy valley* was 
the strong bond of unity among us all. We were all, without an ex- 
ception, alive to the magnificent as well as to the gentler landscape, and 
prepared to enjoy the banquet which it would almost seem that Nature 
had freshly garnished for those whose homes were far away from hill 
and motley down. 

The rain, as l have said, ceased, and the warm delicious sun of June 
poured a torrent of light and heat into the Vale of FeStiniog \ it was as 
if a shower of diamonds had fallen upon and gemmed the earth— every 
blade of grass shook its radiant jeWel in the breeze, and every leaf 
quivered With joy ! 

We passed from the inn to a rustic gate upon which some sunburnt 
rosy children were sitting, not swinging, for the quietness of the Sabbath 
was over them, as well as over the landscape ; that holy stillness which 
must be felt by all Sabbath wanderers in our English glades— felt, but 
cannot be expressed. I saw smoke climbing in a blue column above 
the trees that clothed the mountain we were ascending, and asked a 
little girl (who was creeping to the valley, peering every now and then 
into the calyx of the pink foxgloves, and watching without disturbing the 
butterflies that rested on the wild rose) who lived up there ? She shook 
her bead— I pointed to the smoke, and then she replied twice, “ Hal# 
lml.” 1 afterwards found that the place from whence the smoke pro* 
ceeded was called “ the Hall.” We pursued our path, which was lite- 
rally picked from out the mountain, and hung at one side over Vaa$ preci- 
pices $ on the other, trees of all kinds and colours were grouped by the 
hand of Nature ; while rocks of rugged blue date, overgrown by moss, 
lichens, and all sorts of wild plants, were lost in the skies. At last the 
precipitous appearance of our path decreased, and a flat table-land 
juttfed over the valley we had quitted ; upon this the “ Hall” had been 
built, at a period when show was sacrificed to comfort. It was a plain 
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^iifice of gray stone, a broad terrace extending from the front to the 
end of the elevated plain on which it stood* while the back was sheltered 
by the mountain which towered behind as high as the eye could reach. 
The prospect from the esplanade was beautiful : the Valley of Festiniog 
extended at our feet—^unfolded like a panorama, glowing and glittering 
in the sunlight, and we gazed down upon it as from the midway clouds. 
T looked along and along that beautiful vale, and could not see a single 
object to disturb its repose. There was a merry child with us, a girl 
agile as a fawn and restless as a swallow $ and after one or two shouts 
which awoke the echoes of the hills, she felt the stillness of the scene, 
and murmured her delight. Suddenly something that chilled like 
ice upon my hand touched it — it was the nose of a beautiful greyhound, 
black as a raven and shining like satin ; the creature looked into my 
face and smiled — nay, do not laugh, I say he smiled — and if you have 
hot noted that smiling expression Which is so peculiar to a greyhound’s 
face, you are no true lover of my favourite dogs. With him was a 
roguish spaniel, quite as good-humoured, but not as elegant: a thick, 
curly, cunning fellow — a spoiler, too, for a heavy log hung round his 
neck and trailed between his fore-paws ; he eyed it every now and then, 
not with a sorrowful, but a contemptuous leer — as he would say, 
u Ha, ha ! keep me down if you can ; you will try I know, but a free- 
footed fellow is not to be restrained from his pastime amongst these 
mountains by an envious bit like you— ah, ah !” 

And indeed that same log did not impede his progress. Either the 
“ twa dogs’’ were accustomed to receive company, or paid us an especial 
compliment ; of course my vanity leads me to suppose the latter ; for they 
remained with us, escorted us to the mountain-top, and did not leave us 
until, when very late, we arrived at the gate where the little children had 
enjoyed their Sabbath evening with such “sweet gentleness.” Before 
however we commenced ascending still higher, I advanced to take a 
nearer survey of w the Hall.” What a delightful spot! set on a geutle 
eminence, commanding a beautiful expanse of the blue-braided sky over- 
head-chills and mountains piling themselves up, arid up, and up, until 
(for the sun was setting) it was impossible to tell which weic the rosy 
summits and which the rosy clouds. Beneath lay the valley of woods, 
rills, and cottages, exquisitely interspersed with fields and meadows, 
which were albsunshinevand seemed a sunshine in themselves. I could 
not, as my heart filled with die rich beauty of the scene, help exclaiming, 
“ Oh ! how I should like to dwell In such a spot, where sorrow could 
notenter!” 

I had hardly uttered the foolish words, when a deep heavy sigh caused 
me to look round* and I saw it had been breathed by an old gray-headed 
servant in deep mourning \ he did not merely touchy he removed his hat, 
and asked if u we would like to; see the front of the house ?” Of course 
we said yes, and followed our venerable conductor, My companions 
went to the edge of the terrace to obtain another view of the vale, but 
the old man arrested my attention by pointing to the hatchment which 
was suspended over the hall-door; How slowly did the warm blood 
which had rushed joyfully from my heart, creep back to its citadel ! 
“ I beg your pardon, madam,” said the old man ; “ I beg your pardon 
for my freedom — but you see sorrow has entered there ** ? 

And so it bad — I heard the story afterwards. A loving tender wife, 
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deprived of the chosen object of her affections immediately after the 
birth of her first child* Their tastes and pursuits assimilated— 4*ey 
were nearly of equal age (both young)— their foittine m* abuodant— 
they fed* clothed, and educated those who needed — they were blessed by 
the poor, honoured by the rich. Did I say their tastes and pursuits 
assimilated? Alas! that conveys but a faint idea of theeme hearted- 
ness of these two creatures ; everybody declared they were made for each 
other, and to be a living blessing to the Vale of Featimog. But after an 
illness of a few dap the oak was uprooted, and the woodbine, deprived 
of its support, is crushed and fading— withered and broken in spirit and 
in beauty, where once it flourished. 


* The Widow’s Willt. 

It was pouring rain— (I believe it always rains in Wales)— and the 
rills were gushing down the mountains in mimic torrents, frothing and 
foaming on their path, I was watching the rapid and singular effect 
produced by the gathering, and as quickly dispersing, clouds, — now 
grasping old Snowdon as with a girdle, and then bursting away from 
him, and leaving his bleak yet glorious magnificence exposed to our ad- 
miration and astonishment, — when I heard the landlady’s shrill Voice 
exclaim to the ostler, u Look out, David!” 

In an instant David stood in front of the hostel^, holding vbk rabbit- 
skin cap in his hand. , * . , 

“ Grizzy !” exclaimed the landlady. 

“ Ea, sure,” replied Grizzy* 

” Grizzy, mop your face, and look out.” 

u Ea, sure,” responded the domestic ; ( * but how can I ? Look at the 
rain, and the heat I’m in.” 

“ Don’t talk to me about rain and heat, you idle jade,” sakl the 
bustling mistress of the Golden Gnat; but do as you are desired this 
minute, and bring me a clean cap,” 

I saw a handsome green chariot, well appointed i n aff respects, rattling 
down the opposite hill, which at once explained the c«u^ of the land- 
lady’s anxiety. But while Grizzy' u mopped her face*’* , brought her 
mistress’s cap, and “ looked out,” I heard her mutter, audibly too, the 
everlasting a Ea, sure! yes, sure!” of the Welsh girls adding, “ Such 
a fuss, such a mighty fuss, for the Widow's Willy /” 

“ Mrs. Jones,” said I, “ who is the Widows Willy ?” 

The landlady opened her eyes. She was just preparing to step out- 
side the door, for the carriage was drawing up; but she sprang back, 
and coming into the little room — half, parlour, half kitchen— -where we 
had sheltered from the storm, she shut-to the door, and in an agitated 
whisper exclaimed — La, Ma’am !— Ea, sure, Ma’am ! — I see .you 
know, Ma’am . But; if you please, Ma'am 5— Don’t speak so loud, 
Ma’am! — Times change, Ma’am!— and people, too, Ma’am! — 1 must 
beg, Ma’am, that you will give me leave, Ma’am, to ask him ip here, 
Ma’am, while the horses are changing, Ma’am! — And so I’ty just roll 
this little butter-firkin under the table, for fear he should feel offended, 
Ma’am,” < 

This piece of eloquence was interspersed with sundry dips and cour- 
tesies — illustrations of her humility and activity* She was a round, little, 



&t woman, wearing (I suppose upon the principle of that harmony 
which painters rave about) cherry-coloured ribands, to match her 
cherry- coloured checks : upon no other principle, I am sure, would she 
have chosen to move upon the earth like an animated peony. 

The gentlemen of our party, I must say, one and all, were afflicted by 
a mania, which, universal as it is, (at least, amongst my acquaintances,) 
I think the most extraordinary one going, even when the dog-star rages. 
They would leave us ladies to take our ease at our inn much longer than 
we desired, and go wandering up and down the brawling streams, cast- 
ing pieces of twine into the water, and waiting (with more patience 
than they would for the safe stowage of qur boxes) to see what it 
would fetch out of the water. They called the rain fine weather for 
** sport.” Sport, indeed ! — pretty sport ! They would, after half a day’s 
pastime, bring home eight or ten trout, and some wriggling eels ; and 
then, wet and weary, instead of attending to our amusement, fall upon 
a discourse relative to the superior merits of London hooks or Liverpool 
hooks ; which discourse gradually wanned into a dispute, the London 
angler getting the worst of 'it, only because, he said, it was two to one 
against him. And from hooks they would get on to flies, not single 
or double-bodied flies, into which five or six pcrsqps cram, and then 
tell the coachman to drive fast — not living flies, but caricatures of the 
insect tribe, stuck upon pieces of wire ; and then the merits of London 
and Liverpool wer^gain discussed, the Liverpudlians being exceed- 
ingly proud of thei^fties, and thinking them, as they think everything 
else in their town, the best, the most perfect in, the world. The next 
morning they were all certain to wake with colds, and then wonder 
(after standing stupidly for five or six hours in the rain) how they 
caught them J 

All this has nothing to do with the Widow’s Willy; — I only meant 
to say? that though it was raining, the gentlemen had gone fishing, and 
I was occupied in observing, with some curiosity, the entrance of a being 
so peculiarly constituted, that he m<jht have felt offended at the sight of 
a butter-firkin ! 

1 very much dislike looking at ugly people, it spoils one’s taste ; but 
my utter abhorrence is a “ pretty man.” The gentleman who descended 
from the green chariot belonged to this obnoxious class. He was pi'tif, 
fair; a moustoa|>e of light auburn shaded a rosy mouth ; his complexion 
was brilliant; Ins eyes gray, I believe; bis eyelashes almost white. Me 
was enveloped in a velvet cloak, lined with ermine ; and he trod daintily 
on his toes, until (without seeming to know that a lady was in the room) 
he seated himself in an old-fashioned arm-chair, and placed his feet 
upon the fender. He looked round the room, apparently without seeing 
anything ; and at last he took off his travelling cap ; — that had given a 
graceful air to his head, which it much needed. The instant it wus 
removed, an expression of shrewdness, and 1 fancied meanness, spread 
itself over the “ pretty man,” and my dislike to him increased tenfold. 
Mrs. Jones entered, courteaying as usual. — ” Would he like to take any 
thing? Some sherry, some negus, some j — —She had everything in her 
bouse, and all at his service.’’—” No; nothing. He made it a rule to 
drink no wine out of his own house!” Mrs. Jones courtesied, again* 
and withdrew. 

thought over the tones of his voice* and they pleased me asiittle m 
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liis countenance : it was a vulgar voice, toned by affectation. I wan 
angry to find that he engrossed so much of my attention* and yet I 
could not help observing him. His hair was stiff, but had been artifi- 
cially curled over a broad, flat head ; the brow web not ill-formed, but 
was deficient in that height which gives an air of dignity to the most 
insignificant features ; his But the horses were changed, and step- 

ping out as daintily as he stepped in, the u Widow’s Willy,’ 1 enveloped 
in ermine and velvet, rolled himself up in his carriage, and then the car* 
riage rolled off ; while Mrs. Jones courtesied to the ground, and all the 
two-footed creatures belonging to the Golden Goat stood bare-headed in 
the pouring rain. 

“ I’m so glad I put the firkin out of the way,” said Mrs* Jonas, glee- 
fully mbbing her hands. “ You are sure, Ma’am, he did not see it?” 

“ llow could he ?” I replied ; “it was concealed by the table-cover,” 

“ Ah ! so it was ; but bless you, Ma’am, a table-cover is nothing to 
liim. He knows the value of knowing all too well for that. Ah ! well, 
I say nothing 1” 

I saw Mrs. Jones wanted to say a great deal; and, from my childhood 
up, I have been an excellent listener. 

“ Stingy fcllar,” grumbled the ostler to Grizzy, outside the window, 

“ Ea, sure !” replied Grizzy. 

“ And one does want a drop of summat this weather,” reiterated he of 
the rabbit-skin cap. ^ 

“ Ea!— ‘What could one expect from the Widow’s Willy?” replied 
the damsel. 

“ I)o you know all the particulars about him, Ma’am ?” inquired 
the landlady, who, now that he was fairly gone, longed to tell them. 
Besides, he hud affionted her sherry, and treated her cwrrw with Con- 
tempt ; ami a vulgar person never forgives a slight from thosd who have 
risen to high places ! Having ascertained that I did not know any* 
much less ail the particulars of this nondescript, Mrs. Jones proceeded 
to gratify my curiosity and her own volubility. 

“ There lived,” saul the landlady, “ about ten years ago, near Den- 
bigh— indeed, close to the town— a very rich, bustlings red-faced, com- 
fortable-looking gentleman, lie had something to do with everything 
going, lie fed cattle, hundreds of sheep, score# of pigs. He was the 
real proprietoi of several inns ; one at Bangor, one at Chester— indeed, 
it would have been hard to discover where he had not property. Ships 
upon the sea weie his; and many a sleepless night he passed when the 
winds blew, and made him tremble tor his wealth. He married, a tew- 
und only a few — years before his death, a very handsome, noble-looking 
woman— lady she was not, but handsome she certainly was; and people 
did say, not a bit better than she should be.” 

“ Few of us are,” said I, 

The landlady looked at me, rather suspiciously, and replied — f< That 
may be true; but you know, Ma’am, when the world says people are 
no better than they should be, it means that they are a great deal worse 
than their neighbours. However, she wax a beauty— that’s certain; 
and one day her husband died, leaving her all he possessed in the world* 
which, you may be certain, was a great deal moTe than any one, except 
Ins widow, knew. 

** The gentleman, I must tell you, was a great tyrant in bis way. 
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He was over head and ears civil to Kfcybody" that did not heed his civi- 
lity, hot he was a hafsh, stern, bitter man to his dependents. It so 
chanced that one of his herdsmen was lost in a snow-drift, one very hard 
winter; about thirty years ago. He was to have been married to a 
inddntain ^irl h ; and that he ought to have been so, was proved by the 
fact Of her creeping, poor thing, to his lonely grave in the lonely church* 
yard, and, in the dead hour of a cold spring night, giving birth to a boy, 
who, it was supposed, drew his first breath as his mother breathed her 
last* ^here was not a woman amongst the hills or valleys, that would 
not have pressed that poor, feeble, wailing infant to her bosom, and 
kepi if as her own child; and, doing so, would have thought it only an 
jfcet of common humanity. But when the rich master of the lands offered 
tit allow the- old creature who Cherished it, five shillings a week to- 
wards its support, and signified his intention of providing for the boy, 
ob, sure! but the mountains rang with praises of the great man’s libe- 
rality. There was hardly anything else talked of, for a whole month, 
between Denbigh ahd Carnarvon. In process of time, the little fellow 
was sent to the Village school ; but as soon as he got out of his “ pot- 
hooks and hangers,” the rich gentleman discovered he w r as a smart lad, 
and took him into his own house. The boy was active, dirty, and pry- 
ing,” — here the landlady j>aused, and cast an inquisitive look at the 
butter firkin , — u prying as need be ; and that same prying, I have ob- 
served, Ma'am, lets people into a deal of news. He was about fifteen 
when his patron (as they called him) died ; and I never could find out 
what led to it first, (for everything must have a beginning,) but he 
became quite the widow’s factotum. He was an ugly, pale-faced chap, 
too, for all he Is called such a pretty man now sometimes acting 
as Tootboy^ sometimes as clerk — sometimes as one thing, sometimes 
as another — she would snub him, ahd sneer him, and he would bear 
it all with such humility* I have heard it was only a word and a blow 
with her, (some of your beautiful women are very spiteful !) hut be it 
wliat it would, Willy bore it all, bowing and bowing — yet it seemed to 
more than one, that he was gaining influence over the lady, and that by 
the most servile tricks you can imagine. It was strange enough that 
this woman when a wife, was heedlessly, thoughtlessly extravagant, but 
when she became a widow she was a thousand times more thrifty than 
the old gentleman had been, bunting after brass as if it had been gold, 
and adding farthings to shillings, and shillings to pounds, as if her life 
depended on accumulating. I heard a person say, who was fond of 
tracing things to their origin, that she only spent money when she did 
not consider it her own, but that when the old man’s property became 
hers, then she manifested her real disposition. Above all things, she 
speculated on an immense da? y farm ,; her mornings were employed in 
looking after cows, her evenings in calculating her gains ; and about 
this same farm did Willy uneeasmgy busy himself-— he was up w ith the 
lark, and away aftertheboysto see that the cows were early in the byre, 
then he would go peeping lo Ascertain the quantity of milk, then pry into 
the churns to see how the totter Was rising, and finally superintend the 
tubbing of that very butter ! That is not all,” continued Mrs. Jones, 
her rubicund countenance glowing with a deeper tint as she proceeded— 
“ I assure you it became a saying, whenever anything of light weight 
appeared in our market, ‘ that it was packed by the Widow's Willy.’ 
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Many and many a time have I seen him astride a better firkin-*-~hi» 
keen grey eyes wandering from tub to tub i aye, h% 

eat his bit of cheese, and drink half a pint pf cwrrw ip tfeft 
sooner than leave his precious cargo to the carman’s care! Itetch^^pufd 
not touch my sherry, forsooth!”—* The landlady paused m h^'ir^|{a4 
I been a man, l would have ordered a pint, or bottle, or whatever is 
customary of that same sherry, forthwith, to perfect the restoration of 
her temper, which was, nevertheless, tolerably equalised by being per- 
mitted to abuse a fortunate neighbour, 

“ The widow, Ma’am/’ she continued, u had many, ,1 may say nob|e, 
offers of marriage — but all in vain. She said No, no, no, to them all ; 
and always walked into her pew in the church at Denbigh with what I 
should fancy the air of a duchess — Willy treading in her footsteps, creeps 
ing lmmhy behind, carrying her prayer-book. There were not wanting 
those who said Willy was likely to wed the widow; hut then it was 
thought, if he had any idea of that kind, he would have begun to hold up 
his head in the world ; but no, Willy’s head poked more than ever, and 
his mistress snubbed quite as much; and some were silly enough to pity 
him, and when they hinted as much to the boy, he only laughed a low 
muttering laugh, which sounded more like scorn than sympathy# 

“ The widow and her Willy lived on this sort of life for many a day — 
and people had almost forgotten *to talk about them* She continued to 
amass wealtlwand he to look after the butter- firkins and carry her 
prayer-book-^mtil, behold ! ,the widow fell ill. She grew w o, Me and 
worse, worse and worse, but it was not until two days before she died 
that any phapge became apparent in Willy’s mariner. He had gone 
about with his eyes as usual, until, as I said before, the second day be- 
fore her death ; when suddenly he made his appearance at his mistress’s 
chamber door, crept stealthily to her bedside, and, taking her hand, 
inquired how she did. Ea I but the nurse stared, and from that time 
till the hour she died he never left her room. The nurse said that once 
or twice she was on the point of asking him what he did there, but his 
grey eye twinkled on her, just as an icicle twinkles in a moonbeam ; 
and she had not the power to speak. The widow died at one ; and at 
two — Was not Willy a great man ! — if he did not command no one ever 
did : of all things in the world. Ma’am, I have observed that ordering 
needs no practice — people fall into it so naturally , and hq lorded it like 
a born lord. The moment his back was turned, one said 1 1 won’t do 
so,’ and another swore ‘ I won’t do so / but yet those who swqre the 
loudest obeyed the most quickly — when his eye was on them: and to 
he sure good right they had —Willy had been, the widow's husband for 
four years !" — 

How very strange !” I exclaimed. 

u Ea, sure ! so it was,” said Mrs. Jones, 44 very strange indeed^fpr 
she was her own mistress. But the minister who married them h£& an 
income for life to keep the secret— and the funeral was the grandest 
ever remembered in Denbigh Church ; though they 4i4 say that Willy 
agreed with the undertaker to take the silver plates off the <^n, when 
it was lowered in the vault, to save expense— though, Qod knows, he 
was heedless enough of that in other matters to be spre lt Was to 
serve an end*” 

“ What end* Mrs. Jones?” 

f< To be a gentleman, to be sure,” laughed the landlady, w No hard 




thing, I fancy, with seventy or eighty thousand pounds to back the de- 
sire. Didn’t I see,. with my own eyes, Lord FlanberHs eye him from 
head to foot the Sunday before the widow’s death, as if he was a poison- 
ous animal-— and the next Sunday didn’t he smile at him ; a cold, faint 
smile (for his claim on all her wealth was not believed at first), — and 
the next Sabbath his Lordship bowed — the next shook hands-— and the 
next — absolutely drove him home in his own carriage to dinner ! To 
be Bure, he has four unmarried daughters,” added Mrs. Jones ; " and 
none of them much to look at.” 

u What a strange history !” said I, 

** We poor creatures,” quoth the landlady, a who live by our civility, 
might be forgiven for bowing low to this man, though we despise him — 
hut we have our bread to earn, and such as him expect ten times the 
attention of your real gentlefolk ; but since he has got into Parliament 
he carries it all before him in this part of the world— and I hear that all 
his odd prying ways are called eccentricities. However, it will be long 
before I am as civil to him as I have been. Sherry, indeed! — Many 
and many a month he drank nothing but buttermilk.” 

The rain had ceased, the gentlemen returned from fishing ; when 
suddenly, the chariot which carried this man of changed fortunes away 
from the hostelrie appeared on the return. 

“ Ea, sure !” exclaimed the landlady, “ I thought he was going to 
town ; but, I warrant me, he ohly went to pay a visit afnc five miles 
on!” 

Such is the power of wealth, that the landlady forgot her resolution. 
Again the ostler and Grizzy were summoned — and again did Grizzy, 
consistent only because she had never been tempted to the contrary, — 
grumble at the fuss made by her mistress on account of the “ Widow’s 
Willy.” 


SONG. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF U CORN^LAW RHYMES.” 

Sleep, sleep, niy love ! thy gentle bard 
Shall wake, his fever’d maid to guard : 

The moon in heav'n rides hign, 

The dim stars through thy curtains peep, 
While thou, poor sufferer, triest to sleep, 

They hear thy feeble sigh. 

She sleeps l but pain, though baffled, streaks 
With intermitting flush her cheeks, 

And haunts her troubled dream : 

Yet shaft thou wake to health, my love. 

And seek again the blue-belfd grove, 

And music-haunted stream. 
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GREAT PEOPLE/ 


(i Some are horn great, some achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrift 
upon them."-^'Pwe/f/h Nighi* ' , i, ' 

“ Great Jet me call him, far he conquered mic? i '-+Htvenge* 


Among the popular errors most difficult to eradicate, there is not one 
move perversely and obstinately retained than the notion that greatness 
is a positive and substantial quality. Those who have long believed 
themselves in possession of it cannot conceive that it is not inherent in 
their persons, or that they are not veritably of the small number u quis 
mdiorc luio finxit prcecordia Titan which, for the benefit of the 
country gentlemen, may he translated w the china ware of heaven’s 
creation.” They, also, who by a caprice of fortune wale e some fine 
morning and find themselves suddenly great, necessarily fancy that the 
change which has taken place is in themselves, and not in externals, 
which, to every appearance, go on pretty much as they did in all the 
foregone yesterdays ; or rather, perhaps, the greater number of them 
have no apprehension whatever of change in anything; conceiving that 
the whole is a mere development of a long latent quality, like that which 
turns a chrysalis into a butterfly ; and they are ready to exclaim, u Or 
do I dream ? or have I dreamed till now ? Upon my life I am a lord 
indeed, and not a tinker, nor Christopher Sly.” As for those who have 
not greatness, they are so dazzled by its aspect, that they see nothing 
hut the halo with which it is surrounded ; and all that they know of the 
matter is, that it is, in some way or other, a representative of pounds, shil 
lings, and pence, and to be venerated accordingly. To such, therefore, be 
it known, that greatness is not rank nor station (absolutely and per $e) ; 
neither is it wealth, as the wise men of the East opine. It is not the 
having written a pamphlet ; nay, nor even the having compiled a whole 
quarto volume ; nor having painted a great picture (namely, a picture 
geometrically great). It is not the having gone up in a great balloon, 
manufactured a great play, nor, as Sheridan happily expressed it, im- 
ported a great opera. It is not the having, with the assistance of the 
reporters, spoken a three-column speech at a public dinner, nor failed 
for a million. Any, or all these things may have happeued to very great 
people, and may even have been the occasional cause of their greatness ; 
but they are not its essence. Greatness is simply a i elation of space, 
and arises immediately out of a juxtaposition to the little. This it 
is that has given rise to the notion of a republic of letters ; be- 
cause, in that body, all are presumed to be so equal, that there .caftnjfl; be 
a primus inter pares amongst them. It js only when i n d iv iduaUped , 
and mixed up with the crowd of the little ncm-litemy people, that 
they become great ; the greatest being often very poor personages in 
the eyes of the confraternity. Greatness, on whatever basis erected, is 
but the poor and simple gift of those “ infinitely smalls w on whom the 
select few look down with such ineffable contempt— just as among the 
heathens, it is the worshipper who makes the god ; and this truth may 
serve to take the shine out of some people’s conceit, who imagine them- 
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selves to be (as the Miss Beauclercs have it) “ brown stout;,” because 
they live in a circle of those, who have less malt and hops in their very 
small constitutions, than themselves. 

Thai this 4* the right view of the case must be admitted by any one 
who will take the trouble of looking about him and thinking for him- 
self Sdch a person must see greatness put on and put off, at every turn, 
like ft garment, owing to the slightest changes in the enuironage of the 
party, Look, for instancy, reader, at that humble, fawning, cringing shop- 
keeper bowing out the lady to her handsome chariot at his door-— there 
is not an atom of greatness in his whole composition ! But see, he has 
turned back to cut a yard of crape for a grisette. What an easy, self- 
sustained familiarity has slided into his address ! It is meant for gal- 
lantry and patronage, poor man ; it is only a sense of greatness induced 
in him magnetically by the littleness of his customer. Look, however, 
once more ; he has adjusted his hair and his cravat at the glass ; there 
go the spurs to his boots, and the tuft of hair to his chin. He leaves 
the shop behind him, crosses Regent-street, Bond-street, St, James’s- 
street,and, lo ! he has become a colonel of the British Legion, or haply 
one of the marrying Royal Highnesses from Germany, by the patent of 
every pot-boy and servant-maid who watches his transit. A knowledge 
of this bit of philosophy would be. worth its weight in gold to those who 
delight in witnessing dethroned grandeur, or, to use their own expres- 
sion, in seeing pride get a fall. It would furnish them with the mate- 
rials of their gratification in places where, at present, they least suspect 
them.. Thus, they would only have to watch for the Lord Mayor at 
Temple-bar, and behold his greatness scale from him, like Peter Schle- 
milte shadow, with the first breath of Westminster air. Or they might 
follow id. his home the hero of their oyster club, who, in that society, is 
“ wont to set the table in a roar,” and burns up the whole tap-room 
with his effulgence (“ urit enim fulgore suo ”) : as the hall-door opens, 
they will witness the greatness fade away from his whole person and 
demeanour, before the presence of the white serjeant standing in the 
entry. Then, there is the parish workhouse for them, with that truly 
great man, the overseer, in all his glory. How grand ! how imposing ! 
But what on earth has come over the man ? Is lie ill ? lias he seen 
a ghost? “ Just such a man, so pale, bo woe-begone, drew Priam’s cur- 
tains, &c. &c. &c” No, “ ’tis no such thing;” it is only the squire 
from “ the Hall,” who has dropped in to oversee the overseer, and to 
eclipse him in the apprehension of admiring paupers. A butler, again, 
is a very great man before the face of the pantry boy ; his voice harsh 
and dictatorial, his gesture imperative; and then, if thwarted in the 
career of his 'humour, “ Gad have mercy, how he swears !” But what is 
such a man in the presence of his master ! — how completely effaced ! 
Thei| is no one, however, whose greatness comes and goes so frequently 
as ffainister’fl poarter. He changes favour at every instant like a cha- 
meleon; buf unlike ft chameleon’s, the fainter the radiance of greatness 
in the candidate for admission, the brighter is its glow in the rubicund 
face of “ the man wot denies, his master.” How absolute the knave is, 
with his “ Not at home 1” But wait for a moment, and stop your ears, 
while that footman thunders at the door: a plain, undistinguished per- 
son enough is he who descends from the coronated carriage ; but the 
fatness of the Cerberus of the leathern chair, like ftab Acres’ cou- 
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rage, oozes out of the palms of his hands ; and he is as suave and as 
complying as a manager, with a pair of wax lights, bowing royalty out 
of its box. 

Now what makes and what mars the greatness in these several cases ? 
— evidently the concession or denial of the attribute in the estimate of 
the bystanders, thus brought in contact with the subject; and for this 
cause the city kuight shrinks into a nobody by the Bide of him of the 
bloody hand; and the rector of the parish is no cock, albeit on his own 
dunghill, in the presence of my lord the Bishop : so, also, that most 
puissant prince, the Marquis of Carabus, shrinks in all his dimensions 
before the face of his Grace of Puddledock. 

A great man, therefore, may be defined to intend any man who can 
persuade others to think him one. Witness the universal effect of 
arrogance and pretension throughout the wide world, and the success 
attendant on self-puffing — from the bulletins of a general, to the mural 
advertisements of a blacking -vender. Much therefore depends on the 
choice of a theatre to exhibit on. Claremont was as great an actor as 
John Kemble, when “ starring it ” in a provincial barn ; and he who 
lias been black-balled on the Stock Exchange, may become great in the 
Bank Rotunda; while every bagman is a very Wellington to the Boots of 
a commercial inn. “ Tel bride au second” as the poet sings ; and 
the consequence is that a man’s greatness may be affected by that of 
his friends and acqxiaintance, exactly as an object at rest appears to re- 
trograde when viewed from a railway carriage at full speed. So, too, 
our acquaintance lose or acquire greatness, according to the changes in 
our own feelings ; and the man whom we thought a considerable personage 
“ on Wednesday ” may dwindle into a nobody as wc pass him on the 
Sabbath, in our Sunday suit. Just imagine a sheriff figged out for his 
first levee, and driving his new chariot through the city; and then judge 
of his altered estimate of the thousand and oneMrs.Grundys he encoun- 
ters on his passage. What lots of eminences he dethrones ! — eminent; 
cheesemongers, eminent dealers in dolls’ eyes, and eminent pin-makers, 
— every one of whom was, in his imagination, greatness personified, when 
the said sheriff was only a liveryman, and they were “ of the Common 
Council.” Nay, he will scarcely return the salute of his own banker, 
unless indeed bis account be overdrawn, or be has a large bill to discount 
on the next morning. 

One of the greatest men in the hierarchy of social estimation is the gen- 
tleman wh<5 lodges on the first floor — to his neighbour in “ the two pair 
backwards but how suddenly does he change favour, if, by some 
lucky accident, that neighbour becomes a housekeeper ! iC Uln lapsus* 
q ui d fee i P 9 he might exclaim, with the Earl of Devon. lie is neither 
poorer, nor sillier, nor worse dressed than before; he frequents the same 
coffee-house, dines at the same ordinary ; but he has, nevertheless, 
“ bid a long farewell to greatness ;” and it is much if the newly-qualified 
voter for a member of Parliament acknowledges his acquaintance. 

Oue of my amusements, on ruinj* afternoons, is to look back through 
the vista of years, and to summon before me the shades of those great 
people before whom, at some period of my life, I have bowed with an 
awe approaching to idolatry, but for whom I do not now. feel quite so 
much reverence ; and as this review will illustrate the subject, and per- 
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haps amuse my readers at the same time, I shall proceed to introduce 
them to a few of the choicer specimens. 

The earliest very eminent person I can at present recall to my 
recollection was the mistress of a dame school, an armipotent per- 
sonage commissioned to lead me into the vestibule of the temple 
of learning by the d posteriori method. I really u want words to 
express 99 the sensations of awe I felt on first beholding her amaz- 
ing grandeur, as she shone in the microscopic field of my infant 
intelligence. If the reader would approach to some distant notion of 
this redoubtable lady, and of my deference, let him turn to " Hood’s 
Comic Annual,” and ponder over the print bearing for its epigraph 
“ And Telemachus knew that he was in the presence of Minerva,” 
— Micromegas was less gigantic in the apprehension of Maupertuis *, 
The next great person that crossed my path in life was an oil-man, or, 
more technically, the keeper of an Italian warehouse, who was also 
clerk of the parish. Much was the respect I paid to his solemn into- 
nations, to his sonorous “ Amen,” but more to the black gown tufted 
with silk and velvet which decorated his person. Much also was I 
struck by the dignified condescension with which this arbiter eleyan - 
tiarum of the vacant pews, or rather Mccocnas of untenanted seats, 
ushered in the strange sermon -hunter, and, as Farquhftr says, 
“ pocketed the simony.” Truly he was a very great man, and might 
have passed muster with far more experienced observers than myself. 
Nearly on a line with him, however, stood his son : he was in truth a 
most gentlemanly-looking youth, as he stood at the church-door on Sun- 
days, while the bell was tolling, sporting his dancing-master’s bow, with 
the grace of an Adonis, to the very first people of the parisli ; not to 
speak of the paste buckles which glittered in his shoes, and which, 
“ putavi stultus ego simpleton-like, I took for diamonds. Oh, those 
pastc-buckles ! How my heart bowed its knee to them ! 

Once, and once only in my life was I ever truly great in my own ap- 
prehension. I was six years old at the time, and my fond grandmother 
had permitted me to choose a suit of clothes for myself. Being simple 
in my notions of altire, I selected a red coat, a white waistcoat, and a 
pair of black satin shorts, in which, w T ith the addition of an old silk 
cocked hat, my hair powdered, and half-a-dozen gilt counters in my 
pocket, I peacocked it before the village children, to my own infinite 
gratification. Whether they took me for a great man also, or only for a 
great fool, the records of memory do not disclose; but that I myself had 
no doubt on the subject, I perfectly recollect. Napoleon on his throne was 
modesty itself to me. Perhaps the reader will ask, in reference to the 
general hypothesis above set forth, who were the little persons that con- 
ferred greatness in this instance ? and yet it seems clear enough that it 
was myself in my ordinary habiliments, looking on myself thus be- 
dizened — unless it were rather certain imaginary enviers of the finery in 
question, outwardly typified in the persons of every one I encountered : 
but let that pass. * 

Shortly after the time here referred to, having put off this greatness, 
very literally “ like a Monmouth-street coat,” I bowed the knee to a 

** * Voltaire's romance of Micromegas. Maupertuis was at the head of that expe- 
dition sent by Louis XV. to measure a degree near the Pole, which was introduced 
into Voltaire’s romance. 
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French cook, —the first “ my!conversation’ coped withal.” I cannot recall 
precisely whether it was his white night-cap, and gigantic knife* stuck 
dagger-wise in his apron-string, his excellent soup, or the import- 
ance with which he issued, in foreign accents, his mandates to an host 
of obedient marmitons , that captivated my reverence ; perhaps it was 
“ the Cadi a altogether — quo sais-je ? Far better founded was the 
idolatry I paid to the only person I remember to have preserved the old 
fashion of wearing laced clothes. He was, as may be supposed, an elderly 
personage, and was of a portly exterior, incased in a snuff-coloured suit 
of dittoes, garnished, ag aforesaid, with gold-lace ; as was also the eha - 
pnmt % moitio do bras , moitie de to to, which kept company with a gold- 
headed cane, on his occasional visits. Add to this, that he was the only 
one in those days who greeted my schoolboy hand with a whole golden 
guinea at a time, and wonder if you can, that w ille mi par esse deo ” 
videhatur , — that lie was greater Chan the King in my estimate of sub- 
lunary grandeurs. Even to the present day, though I have witnessed 
1 he embroidered glories of the French Institute, the laced splendour of 
a Parisian minister, and the still more gorgeous glittering of an English 
deputy-lieutenant of the county, — to say nothing of sundry Turks, (be- 
fore Turkey had revolutionized its wardrobe,) or of the late Mr. Kelly 
as the 8 erashier in llie * Siege of Belgrade,’ — I still cannot divest my- 
self of the awe and veneration which association has attached to the 
memory of those snuff-col our cd gold-laced dittoes and that golden 
guinea ! Great, indeed, was Diana of the Ephesians ! ! ! 
tSjfJIy far the greatest man, however, that ever existed (you will readily 

credit the fact) was the head master of Bchool, who, though a 

palpable blockhead, and, personally, no small quiz, yet, in virtue of a 
cauliflower wig, which (pardon the bull) rivalled the unrivalled peyn 
SavfKx of Dr. Parr, so celebrated in history, was the cynosure of our 
fourth-form eyes. I rather think all schoolmasters are, virtute offh ii, 
great ; but then they must never laugh, except at their own jokes ; and 
they must Hog with a forty-pedant-power of arm, or, by the lady, “ of 
familiarity will come contempt.” Busby, wc are told, refused to pull off 
his hat to the King in the presence of his scholars, lest he should forfeit 
bis greatness — a striking witness in favour of our hypothesis, and a me- 
morable example to all schoolmasters. The Doctor was, indeed, right ; 
for “ nature’s copy” of their greatness is not c£ cterne;” and I, for one, 
fairly outlived the deification of my Orbilius. 

Thenceforward I bowed the knee to nothing scholastic, until I was 
transferred from school to college, where indeed I lapsed into something 
very like polytheism. \For the first week, the dean of the chapel was a 
tolerably well-constituted hero ; and for the first month the proctor was 
a regular-built Juggernaut, In my second year, I worshipped a certain 
under-graduate who kept a hunter, shirked hall and chapel, and, more- 
over, never capped, the university authorities. In my third year, I re- 
verenced the two moderators with all my heart, all my soul, and all my 
strength. Concurrently with these devices of the heart, I paid much 
heathen homage to the senior wrangler of the year, and was at times 
more awe-stricken by an hat fellow-commoner, than, in these radical 
times, I care to mention. 0 All these grandeurs, however, faded before 
the effects of time ; and I could at length look the head of a college in 
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the face, though clothed in his scarlet robes. But this was no perfect 
cure. On quitting the university for the inns of court, I did not the less 
think the benchers of the Temple very great men, and had even Borne 
reverence to spare for the crier of the Court of King’s Bench. 

On coming upon the town, and setting up for a man of wit and plea- 
sure, I also fell down and worshipped a very great personage in a small 
way, who had the impudence of the devil, kept a butt (I should rather 
have said that his butt kept him), and sported other people’s jokes to 
their face. That fellow knew everybody and everything ; intrigued with 
a woman of quality, or her waiting-maid ; fathered all tlve epigrams in 
the newspapers, talked of hi# friend Rogers, and called Mr., Moore 
w Tommy.” In this stage of life, too, I naturally got introduced behind 
the scenes, where I incontinently formed vast notions of the prompter, 
thought the stage-carpenter a personage, and was proud of a bow in the 
streets from Bradbury the clown. This lasted till I grew to know Kean, 
was on speaking terms with Macready, and idolized Venus in the avatar 
of Madame Vestris, Ultimately, however, I left the Protestant theatres 
for the Catholic opera ; and from that moment, nothing English was 
great. Pasta was my one god, and Bellini was her prophet.* 

Since that period, my idolatry has been more miscellaneous, and not so 
well worthy of specific mention. Indeed, I think it not quite safe to come 
so near to the times in which we live, otherwise I could mention a few 
surviving great men, and also touch on some who condescend to think me 
great. I shall, therefore, drop my own personal experiences here, and 
conclude with the enumeration of some of the unknown great, who arc 
the property of particular classes and categories. Among these, I shall 
begin with the whipper-in of the House of Commons, who is indisput- 
ably a great man to the junior Lords of the Treasury, ct id pccus 
omne. Then there is the usher of the black rod, who is great to 
libellous editors of newspapers, and venerable in the eyes of the very 
members themselves, when they want to sport magnanimous, and to 
back out of a scrape without showing too much of the white feather. 
Stage-managers are very great men— to actors of the second class ; while, 
in revenge, the stars are still greater personages *o the stage-manager. 
But greater than either are the Mammona, the husband, or the lover 
(as the case may be) of the prima donna ,— to all behind the cautissr v of 
the opera, from Mons, Seguin, down to the dressers and the call-boys. 
Another great man is the deputy-licenser of plays, to all candidates for 
the fame of a successful playwright ; which is the more extraordinary, 
since by those who have experienced his power, he is usually thought a 
very little personage indeed. The Rothschilds are greater than great ; 
for they are great in the eyes of kings and ministers. They, who could 
bail the Emperor of Austria, or discount “ all the Russias,” are not only 
great themselves, but confer greatness, as kings cure the evil — by the 
mere touch ; and to be seen shaking hands merely with one of their clerks 
will draw down on you the worship of all the orange and pencil venders 
in ’Change-alley. The editors of journals are great in the apprehension 
of their contributors ; and the writer of leading articles is great to a 


hie f arcli y °f th »a world, ought not the phrase to be reversed : and »«1- 
t and ? asta , the l> p 0Phet ? This is a nice point ; but, on mature 
reflection, I rather prefer the reading as it stands in the text, 
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penny-a-liner. Publishers are gods to embryo authors ; and the hang- 
ing committee at Somerset-house are a pantheon (or a pandemonium 4 
rather) to exhibiting artists. The surgeon of a metropolitan hospital * 
is, oh ! how great, to the pupils, — and scarcely legs so to the patients. 
Crockford is a great man to half the aristocracy, who are in his books ; 
and the penny pieman is a somebody to the lame beggar that sweeps 
the crossing. Mr. Sams is a great man when boxes are in great re- 
quest ; and the showmen at Westminster Abbey are great to all admi- 
rers of tombs and wax- works. Lord A. is a great wit among lords ; and 
Lords X., Y., and Z. are great lords among wits. All Londoners are 
great on their first arrival in a country town ; and in villages, he who 
has received a letter franked by an M. P. is great for the next four-and- 
twenty hours I Greatness then is everywhere ; — and those who are 
ambitious of greatness and “have souls above buttons,” have only to 
choose their company ; while they who are oppressed by too humiliating 
a sense of their own inferiority may find relief by simply changing 
their quarters. The world is wide enough for us all ; and abject indeed 
must be the wretch whose heart never expanded with the sense of his 
superiority to somebody. Thus are all society joined together in one 
chain of dependence ; and the frown which royalty bestows on the pre- 
mier, passes dc proche cn proche , through all grades in society, and is 
felt in the kick on the seat of honour which his valet applies to the 
shoeboy ; while half-a-guinea well-bestowed to the waiting-maid of the 
mistress of the chief clerk of the secretary to the secretary of the great 
man, may vibrate upwards, till it becomes the efficient cause of a vast 
financial measure, or of a war embracing half the world. 

p. 


ON A SNOWDROP SEEN BY MOONLIGHT. 

JiY THE AUTHOR OF U CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 

Poor, trembling flower ! how dismal are these vales, 
While o’er the moon the clouds of midnight fly, 

Like steeds in battle, and pursuing gales 

Bear winter's strength, like fate, along the sky ! 

Lily of winter ! daughter of the storm ! 

Oh, hide thy lovely whiteness from his ire ! 

For, strong to ruin, o'er thy lowly form 
Growls the harsh wrath of thy tremendous sire ! 
Emblem of beauteous sorrow ! want, like thee, 

Awakes in tears, while heedless grandeur sleeps ; 

Toil trembles in the rags of misery, 

And in the desert of existence weeps : 

Like thee, wan flower of winter's soundless snows ! 

They dwell with frost, and hear the cold skies moan ; 
And when they die beneath the cloud of woes. 

Helpless they die, unpitied and unknown. 
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first love; or* constancy in the nineteenth 

CENTURY. 

The assertion that “ What is everybody’s business is nobody’s,” is 
true enough ; but the assertion that “ What is nobody’s business is 
everybody’s/’ is still truer. Now, a love affair, for example, is, of all 
otherB, a thing apart — an enchanted dream, where u common griefa and 
cares come not.” It is like a matrimonial quarrel — never to be bene- 
fited by the interference of others : it is a sweet and subtle language, 
“that none understand but the speakers/’ and yet this fine and deli- 
cate spirit is most especially the object of public curiosity. It is often 
supposed before it exists : it is taken for granted, commented upon, con- 
tinued and ended, without the consent of the parties themselves ; though 
a casual observer might suppose that they ^ere the most interested in 
the business. 

All love affairs excite the greatest possible attention ; but never was 
so much attention bestowed as in the little town of Allerton, upon that 
progressing between Mr. Edward Rainsforth and Miss Emily Worthing- 
ton. They had been a charming couple from their birth — were called 
the little lovers from their cradle ; and even when Edward was sent to 
school, his letter home once a quarter always contained his love to his 
little wife. Their course of true love seemed likely to run terribly 
smooth, their fathers having maintained a friendship as regular as their 
accounts. Mr. Worthington’s death, however, when Emily was just 
sixteen, led to the discovery that his affairs were on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Mr. Rainsforth now proved himself a true friend ; he said 
little, but did everything. Out of his own pocket he secured a small 
annuity to the orphan girl, placed her in a respectable family, and asked 
her to dine every Sunday. With his full sanction, “ the little ” became 
tc the young lovers and the town of Allerton, for the first time in its 
life, had not a fault to find with the conduct of one of its own inha- 
bitants. 

The two old friends were not destined to be long parted, and a few 
months saw Mr. Rainsforth carried to the same churchyard whither he 
had so recently followed the companion of his boyhood. A year passed 
away, and Edward announced his intention of (pray let us use the phrase 
appropriated to such occasions) becoming a votary of the saffron god. 
The whole town was touched by his constancy, and felt itself elevated 
into poetry by being the scene of such disinterested affection. But, for 
the first time in his life, Edward found there was another will to he con- 
sulted than his own. His trustees would not hear of his marrying till 
he was two-and-tWenty, the time that his father’s will appointed for his 
coming of age. The rage and despair of the lover were only to bo 
equalled by the rage and defepair of the whole town of Allerton. Every 
body said that it was the cruellest thing in the world ; and some went 
so far as to prophesy that Emily Worthington would die of a consump- 
tion before the time came of her lover’s majority. The trustees were 
declared to have no feeling, and the young people were universally pitied. 
The trustees would not abate one atom of their brief authority ; they 
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had said that their ward ought to see a little of the world, and they were 
both of them men of their word. 

Accordingly, it was settled that Edward should go to London for the 
next three months, and see how he liked studying the law. He certainly 
did not like the prospect at all ; and his only consolation was, that he 
should not leave his adored Emily exposed to the dissipations of Alter- 
ton. She had agreed to go and stay with an aunt, some forty miles 
distant, where there was not even a young curate in the neighbourhood. 
The town of Allerton was touched to the heart by the whole proceeding ; 
no one spoke of them but as that romantic and that devoted young 
couple. I own that I have known greater misfortunes in life than that 
a young gentleman and lady of twenty should have to wait a twelve- 
month before they were married ; but every person considers their own 
the worst that ever happened, and Edward and Emily were miserable to 
their hearts’ content. They exchanged locks of hair ; and Emily gave 
him a portfolio, embroidered by herself, tq hold the letters that she was 
to write. He saw her off first, under the care of an old servant, to the 
village where she was to stay. She waved her white handkerchief from 
the window as long as Bhe could see her lover, and a little longer, and 
then sank back in a flood of “ falling pearl, which men call tears.” 

Edward was as wretched, and he was also exceedingly uncomfortable, 
which helps wretchedness on very much. It was a thorough wet day — 
all his things were packed up — for he himself was to start in the after- 
noon when the mail passed through— -and never was young gentleman 
more utterly at a loss wliat to do with himself. In such a case an affair 
of the heart is a great resource ; and young Rainsforth got upon the 
coach-box looking quite unhappy enough to satisfy the people of Allerton. 
It must be owned that he and the weather equally brightened up in the 
course of a couple of stages. To be sure, a cigar has a gift of placidity 
peculiarly its own. If I were a woman I should insist upon my lover’s 
smoking: if not of much consequence before, it will be an invaluable 
qualification after, the happiest day of one’s life. 

In these days roads have no adventurers — they might exclaim, with 
the knife-grinder, “ Story ! Lord bless you, I have none to tell !” — 
we will therefore take our hero after he was four days in London, He 
is happy in a lover’s good conscience, for that very morning he bail 
written a long letter to his beloved Emily — the three first days having- 
been “ like a teetotum all in a twirl,” he had been forced to neglect 
that duty so sweet and so indispensable to an absent lover. He hud, 
however, found time to become quite domesticated in Mr. Alford’s family. 
Mr. Alford was of the first eminence in his profession, and had two or 
three other young men under his charge ; but it was soon evident that 
Edward was a first-rate favourite with the mother and two daughters at 
all events. They were fine-looking girls, and who understood how to 
look their best. They were well dressed, and it is wonderful how much 
the hair “ done to a turn,’* ribands which make a complexion, and an 
exquisite chaussure , set off a young woman. Laura taught him to 
waltz, and Julia began to sing duets with him. Now, these are dan- 
gerous employments for a youth of ope-and- twenty. The heart turns 
round, as well as the head sometimes, in a sauteuse , and then it is diffi- 
cult to ask these tender questions appropriated to duets, such as “ Tell 
me, my heart, why wildly beating ?” “ Canst thou teach me }o forget?” 
&c., without some emotion, 
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A week passed by, and the general postman’s knock, bringing with 
it letters from his trustee, who, as an item in his accounts, mentioned 
that he had just heard that Miss Emily Worthington was quite well, put 
him in mind that he had not heard from her himself. Oh ! how ill-used 
he felt; he had some thoughts of writing to overwhelm her with re- 
proaches for her neglect; but, on second thoughts, he resolved to treat 
her with silent disdain. To be sure, such a method of showing his con- 
tempt took less time and trouble than writing four pages to express it 
would have done. That evening he was a little out of spirits, but 
Julia showed so much gentle sympathy with his sadness, and Laura 
rallied him so pleasantly upon it, that they pursued the subject long 
after there was any occasion for it. The week became weeks — there 
was not a drawback to the enjoyment of the trio, excepting now and then 
“ some old friends of papa, to whom we must be civil ; not,” said 
Laura, “ but that I would put up with one and all, excepting that odious 
Sir John Belmore.” 

Edward had been in town two months and a fortnight, when one 
evening Julia — they had been singing “ Meet me by moonlight alone ” 
— asked him to breakfast with them. <c I have,” said she, c< some com- 
missions, and papa will trust me with you. He breakfasted, and at- 
tended the blue-eyed Julia to Swan and Edgar’s. “ Now I have some 
conscience !” exclaimed she, with one of her own sweet languid smiles. 
Julia had an especially charming smile — it so flattered the person to 
whonr it was addressed. It was that sort of smile which it is impossible 
to help taking as a personal compliment. “ I have a little world of 
shopping to do — bargains to buy — netting silks to choose; and you 
will never have patience to wait. Leave me here for an hour, and then 
come back — now be punctual. Let me look at your watch — ah ! it is 
just eleven. Good bye, I shall expect you exactly at twelve.” 

She turned into the shop with a most becoming blush, so pretty, 
that Edward had half a mind to have followed her in, and quoted 
Moore’s lines — 

<c Oh ! let me only breathe the air. 

The blessed air that's breathed by thee 

but a man has a natural antipathy to shopping, and even the attrac- 
tion of a blush, and a blush especially of that attractive sort, one on your 
own account — even that was lost in the formidable array of ribands, 
silks, and bargains — 

*• Bought because they may be wanted, 

Wanted because they may be had.” 

Accordingly, he lounged into bis club, and the hour was almost gone 
before he arrived at Swan and Edgar’s. Julia told him she had waited, 
and he thought — What a sweet temper she must have not to show the 
least symptom of dissatisfaction ! on the contrary, her blue eyes were 
even softer than usual. By the time they arrived at her father’s door 
he had also arrived at the agreeable conclusion, that he could do no 
wrong. They parted hastily, for he had a tiresome business appoint- 
ment; however, they were to meet in the evening, and a thousand little 
tender things which he intended to say occupied him till the end of his 
walk. 

When the evening came, and after a toilette of that particular atten- 
tion which in nine cases out of ten one finds leisure to bestow on oneself, 
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he arrived at Mr. Alford’s house. The first object thafccaughthk at- 
tention was Laura looking, as the Americans say, ** dreadftl beautiful.” 
She had on a pink drees direct from Paris, that flung around its own 
atmosphere de rose , and nothing could be more finished than her whole 
ensemble. Not that Edward noted the exquisite perfection of all the 
feminine and Parisian items which completed her attire, but he was 
struck by the general effect. He soon found himself, he scarcely knew 
how, quite devoted to her ; and his vanity was flattered, for she was the 
belle of the evening. 

It is amazing how much our admiration takes its tone from the admi- 
ration of others ; and when to that is added an obvious admiration of 
ourselves, the charnt is irresistible. “ Be sure,” said Laura, in that 
low, confidential whisper, which implies that only to one could it be 
addressed, u if you sec me bored by that weariful Sir John Belmore, to 
come and make me waltz. Really, papa’s old friends make me quite 
undutiful ! ” There was a smile accompanying the words which seemed 
to say, that it was not only to avoid Sir John that she desired to dance 
with himself. 

The evening went off most brilliantly ; and Edward went home with 
the full intention of throwing, himself at the fascinating Laura’s feet the 
following morning; and, what is much more, he got up with the same 
resolution. He hurried to Harley- street, and — how propitious the fates 
are sometimes ! — found the dame do ses pensces alone. An offer is 
certainly a desperate act. The cavalier — 

“ Longs to speak, and yet shrinks back. 

As from a stream in winter, though the chili 
Be but a moment.” 

Edward certainly felt as little fear as a gentleman well could do, 
under the circumstances. He, therefore, lost no time in telling Miss 
Alford, that his happiness w as in her hands. She received the intelli- 
gence with a very pretty look of surprise. 

u Really,” exclaimed she, “ I never thought of you but as a friend j 
and last night I accepted Sir John Belmore ! As that is his cabriolet, 
I must go down to the library to receive him ; we should be so inter- 
rupted here with morning visiters !” 

She disappeared, and at that moment Edward heard Julia’s voice 
singing on the stairs. It was the last duet that they had sang together, 
“ Who shall school the heart's affection? 

Who. shall banish its regret ? 

If you blame my deep dejection, 

Teach, # oh, teach me to forget ! 

She entered, looking very pretty, but pale. “ Ah,” thought Edward, 
“ she is vexed that I allowed myself to be so engrossed by her sister last 
night.” 

“ So you are alone,” exclaimed she. “ I have such a piece of news 
to tell you ! Laura is going to be married to Sir John Belmore. How 
can she marry a man she positively despises?” > • 

“ It is very heartless,” replied Edward, with great emphasis. 

" Nay,” replied Julia, “ but Lama pouid not live without gaiety. 
Moreover, she is ambitious. I cannot pretend to judge for her ; we 
never had a taste in common.” 

“ You,” said Edward, " would not have so thrown youmlf away !” 

“ Ah ! no,” answered she, looking down, “ the heart is my world.*’ 
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And Edward thought he had never seen anything so lovely as the deep 
blue eyes that now looked up full of tears. 

“ Ah, too convincing, dangerously dear, 

In woman's eye; tn unanswerable tear." 

Whither Edward might have floated on the tears of the " dove-eyed 
Julia ” must remain a question; for at that, moment — a most unusual 
occurrence in a morning— Mr. Alford came into his own drawing-room. 

“ So, Madam/* he exclaimed in a voice almost inarticulate from 
anger, “ I know it all. You were married to Captain Dacre yesterday ; 
and you, Sir,” turning to Edward, M made yourself a party to the 
shameful deception.” 

“ No,” interrupted Julia ; “ Mr. Rainsforth believed me to be in 
Swan and Edgar’s shop the whole time. The fact was, I only passed 
through it.” 

Edward stood aghast. So the lady, instead of silks and ribands, was 
buying, perhaps, the dearest bargain of her life. A few moments con- 
vinced him that he was de trop ; and he left the father storming, and 
the daughter in hysterics. 

. On his arrival at his lodgings, he found a letter from his guardians, 
in which he found the following entered among other items : — u Miss 
Emily Worthington has been ill, but is now recovering.” Edward 
cared, at this moment, very little about the health or sickness of any 
woman in the world. Indeed, he rather thought Emily’s illness was n 
judgment upon her. If she had answered his letter, he would have been 
saved all his recent mortification. He decided on abjuring the flattering 
and fickle Bex for ever, and turned to his desk to look over some ac- 
counts to which he was referred by his guardians. While tossing the 
papers about, half-listless, half-fretful, what should catch his eye but a 
letter with the seal not broken ! He started from his seat in conster- 
nation. Why, it was his own epistle to Miss Worthington ! No wonder 
that she had not written ; she did not even know his address. All the hor- 
rors of his conduct now stared him full in the face. Poor, dear, deserted 
Emily, what must her feelings have been! — He could not bear to think 
of them. He snatched up a pen, wrote to his guardians, declaring that 
the illness of his beloved Emily would, if they did not yield, induce him 
to take any measure, however desperate; and that he insisted on being 
allowed permission to visit her. Nothing but his own eyes could satisfy 
him of her actual recovery. He also wrote to Emily 'enclosed the truant 
letter, and the following day set off for Allerton. 

In the meantime what had become of the fair disconsolate ? Emily 
had certainly quite fulfilled her duty of being miserable enough in the 
first instance. Nothing could be duller than the little village to which 
Was consigned the Ariadne of Allerton. Day after day she roamed — 
not along the beach, but along the fields towards the post-office, for the 
letter which, like the breeze in Lord Byron’s calm, “ came not.” A fort- 
night elapsed, when one morning, aB she was crossing the grounds of a 
fine but deserted place in the neighbourhood, she was so much struck by 
the beauty of some pink May, that she stopped to gather it; — alas ! like 
most other pleasured, it was out of her reach. Suddenly, a very elegant 
looking young man emerged from one of the winding paths, and insisted 
on gathering it for her. The flowers were so beautiful, when gathered, 
that it was impossible not to say something in their praise, and flowers 
lead to many other subjects, Emily discovered that she was talking to 
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the proprietor of the place, Lord Elmsley — and, of course, apologised 
for her intrusion. He equally, of course, declared that his grounds were 
only too happy in having so fair a guest. 

Next they met by chance again, and, at last, the only thing that made 
Emily relapse into her former languor was — a wet day ; for then there 
was no chance of seeing Lord Elmsley. The weather, however, was, 
generally speaking, delightful — and they met, anti talked about Lord 
Byron — nay, read him together ; — and Lord Elmsley confessed that he 
had never understood his beauties before. They talked aho of the 
heartlessness of the world ; and the delights of solitude in a way that 
would have charmed Zimmerman. One morning, however, brought 
Lord Elmsley a letter. It was from his uncle, short and sweet, and 
ran thus : — 

“My dear George, 

“ Miss Smith’s guardians have at last listened to reason— and allow 
that your rank is fairly worth her gold. Come up, therefore, as soon as 
you can and preserve your interest with the lady. What a lucky fellow 
you are to have fine eyes — for they have carried the prize for you ! How- 
ever, as women are inconstant commodities at the best, I advise you to 
lose no time in securing the heiress. 

“ Your affectionate uncle, 

“ E.” 

“ Tell them,” said the Earl, “to order post-horses immediately. I 
must be off to London in the course of half an hour.*’ 

During this half hour he dispatched his luncheon, and, — for Lord 
Elmsley was a perfectly well-bred man, — dispatched the following note 
to Miss Worthington, whom he was to have met that morning to show 
her the remains of the heronry : — 

“ My dear Miss Worthington, 

“ Hurried as I am I do not forget to return the volume of Lord 
Byron you so obligingly lent me. How I envy you the power of re- 
maining in the country this delightful season — while I am forced to 
immure myself in hurried and noisy London. Allow me to offer the 
best compliments of “ Your devoted servant, 

“ Elmsley.” 

No wonder that Emily tore the note which she received with Bmiles 
and blushes into twenty pieces, and did not get up to breakfast the 
next day. The next week she had a bad cold, and was seated in a 
most disconsolate-looking attitude and shawl, when a letter was brought 
in. It contained the first epistle of Edward’s, and the following words 
in the envelope : — 

“ My adored Emily, 

“ You may forgive me — I cannot forgive myself. Only imagine 
that the inclosed letter has by some strange chance remained in my 
desk, and l never discovered the error till this morning. You would 
pardon me if you knew all I have suffered. How I have reproached 
you 1 I hope to see you to-morrow, for I cannot rest till I hear from 
your own lips that you have forgiven 

“Your faithful ana unhappy 

“ Edward.” 

That very morning Emily left off her shawl, and discovered that a 
walk would do her good. The lovers met the next day, each looking 
a little pale— which each set down to their own account. Emily re- 
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turned to Ailerton, and the town was touched to the Very heart by a 
constancy that had stood such a test. ' 

“ Three months’ absence,” as an old lady observed, *• is a terrible 
trial.” The guardians thought so too — and trie marriage of Emily Wor- 
thington to Edward Rainsforth soon completed the satisfaction of the 
town of Ailerton. During the bridal trip, the young couple were one 
wet day at an inn looking over a newspaper together, and' there they 
saw — the marriage of Miss Smith with the Earl of Elmsley — and of 
Miss Alford with Sir John Belmore. I never heard that the readers 
made either of them any remark as they read. They returned to Ailer- 
ton, lived very happily, and were always held up as touching instances 
of first love and constancy— in the 19th century. 

L. E. L. 


THE ABSENT. 

’Tis midnight deep. I came but now 
From the bright air of lighted halls ; 

And while I hold my aching brow, 

I gaze upon my dim-lit walls : 

And feeling here that I am free 
To wear the look that suits my mood, 

And let my thoughts flow back to thee, 

I bless my humble solitude ; 

And bidding all thoughts else begone, 

I muse upon thy love alope. 

Yet was the music sweet to-night, 

And fragrant spices filled the air ; 

And flowers were drooping in the light, 

And lovely women wandered there : 

And fruits and wines with lavish waste 
Were on the marble tables piled : 

And all that tempts the eye and taste, 

And sets the haggard pulses wild ; . 

And wins from care, and deadens sadness, 

Were there— but yet I felt no gladness ! 

I thought of thee, —I thought of thee 1 
Each cunning change the music played, 

Each fragrant breath that stole to me, 

My wandering thought more truant made ; 

The lovely women passed me by, 

The wit fell powerless in my ear ; 

I looked on all with vacant eye, 

I did not see — I did not hear. 

The skilled musician’s master-tone 
Was sweet— thy voice were sweeter far ; 

They were soft eyes the lamps shone on,— 

The eyes I worship gentler are : 

The halls were broad, the mirrors tall , 

With silver lamps, and costly wine,— 

I only thought how Poor was all 
To one low tone from lips like thine- 
I only felt how well forgot 
Were earth’s best joys ^Whm thou wer>t mil 

Slingsby. 
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LIBERTINO GENUCHI. 

Venice, “ the City of the Bridges,'* and also Naples (by nature the most 
favoured portion of fair Italy), have been so celebrated by the effusions of 
the poet, the novelist, and the historian, that they now vie in interest had 
attraction with imperial Rome herself. Indeed, every town— every lake— 
every mountain — every relique of ancient splendour, and object of modem 
curiosity, from Milan to Naples, mo as familiar to the travellers of other 
nations as their own. It is a beaten tract, and has been explored minutely 
and successfully. But there is another city to vie with 4hem id Splendour— 
less known— less frequented — but affording as fertile a theme for poetry— as 
rich —as wild— -as original a field for romance. Why has the tnnle*walled 
Genoa— forming with her palaces, and their porticos, and peristyles of rare 
and variegated marbles, the finest " amphitheatre art ever accomplished- 
why has she remained so long in historic obscurity, dipping unnoticed her 
noble front into the azure bosom of the Mediterranean, and backed by her 
richly-wooded hills? The “ Strada Nova” of that ancient republic defies 
the world in competition. Built originally by slaves, and with her wealth 
and power consisting but in commerce, yet is she worthy the reception of the 
first court in Europe. To immortalize Venice, the romantic incidents of all 
Italy herself have been concentrated, and put in requisition — Genoa is 
known but by the Chart and Gazetteer, save to the comparatively few whose 
taste has led them to explore her beauties. 

Speaking, perhaps, the vilest dialect of 'the Italian language, vat there is 
something bold and interesting in the patois of the Genoese. Their habits 
and manners, although in the outline the same as those of other Italian 
states, are tinctured with the characteristics of the French ; and there exists 
among them a gaite de coeur not to be found in Southern Italy. Their 
amusements also, like their government and laws, assimilate to those of the 
only conquerors their gates were opened to, and that not from the victory of 
open warfare, but from treachery and famine. (We speak but of the period 
previous to the re-establishment of the Piedmontese authorities, when Genoa 
was under the easy yoke of France). It is our intention to make this urt» 
rivalled city the scene of many a story, the ground-works for which are to 
be found in its own archives ; but, on the present occasion, we shall move 
onwards by the borders of the sea, until we branch off to Chiaveri , twenty - 
four milos distant from Genoa, where were enaeted the interesting but 
appalling scenes which, on the authority of living witnesses* we now portray, 
if not with a florid, at least with a faithful pencil. 

Chiaveri, like Genoa, is situated on the declivity of k mountain. It is a 
provincial town of some importance, and has an executive government of its 
own. The chief inhabitants are, for the most part, owners and occupiers of 
the lands, mountains, and productive forests in the immediate district ; and 
they live contentedly on the annual proceeds of their vines, olives, chestnuts, 
figs, pears, and Indian corn, and of the various other produce of that rich 
and fertile soil— ^laying by, with a prudent foresight, a part of each year's 
profits as a patrimony for their children. 

At the period of which we speak, no two families were held in higher esti- 
mation than those of Mazza and Genuchi. Thirty years only have gone 
their course, and, with one solitary miserable exception, they are swept from 
the face of the earth : such are the effects of Italian jealousy and revenge ! 

As we are unwilling that the thread of our narrative should he broken 
when once we have begun to spin it out, we will give a brief sketch of the 
dramatis personae who took a part in it. .. ' p ' t , 

Pietro Genuchi, who was a widower, had two sons* Joannl and libertine. 
Andrea Mazza, three sons, and a daughter* thou in feqrteenth year* 

The characters of the sons of Genuchi formed a ^ula* contrast, Joanni 
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was an Italian Orson, rough both in exterior and manners. He gained a 
considerable influence and power over all around him* more particularly over 
his brother, but it was a superiority lbreed rather than granted willingly : he 
sought for occupation in the hardier pursuits of man. If any injury was in- 
flicted upon any of his townsmen, h© was the ready redresser ; nor did he 
cease his efforts* even to the risking his life* until ne had procured ample 
satisfaction. ’If a wolf appeared in the neighbourhood (not enfrequently the 
case), destroying the flocks and herds without, or entering file town and 
making havoc upon the lives of its inhabitants within* Joann i singly would 
seek the ruthless devastator* while others dared not its destruction even in a 
body; and not unusually did he return, after nights and days passed amongst 
the mountains, with the bleeding trunk of the lifeless beast— *a trophy of his 
success and valour. Yet, although bis courage was so undoubted, and he 
had never once been known to espouse an unjust cause, Joanni was an 
object of tear, rather than of admiration. Not so his brother Libertino ; he 
was beloved by every one that knew him ; he was mild, placid, and amiable, 
yet manlv, and excelling in every manly exercise ; the chief dancer at the 
village fetes, and the best songster in Chiaveri. No wonder, then, he ob- 
tained the admiration of the women, or that he had possessed himself of the 
early affections of Catarina Mazza. 

Ihe brothers of Catarina were his constant companions— the friends of 
his youth, and of his ripening maturity ; Catarina, the beloved of his heart— 
his early, first, and only love, Catarina was the belle of Chiaveri, and, 
although many envied, none disputed Libertine’s claim to her affections. 
It has already been stated that she was but fourteen ; but, in the precocity 
of an Italian climate, a girl of that age is considered marriageable : at 
thirty, woman bears there the stamp and marks of infirmity. The effemi- 
nate life of Libertino (as his brother styled it) gave Joanni the greatest cause 
to regret, and it was frequently a subject for his animadversion and remark. 

“ Why,'* would he often say, " will you not follow me ? I live a life of 
ever-varying amusement and profit. While I range the mountains, and 
inure myself to hardship, which, in these perilous times, no one can say how 
soon I may put to the test, you spend your hours idly, at the wine-press, or 
by a girl's elbow. Libertino, I can make nothing of you ; you will be a 
drone — a spiritless, senseless drone — for the rest of your existence.” 

Libertino would listen with the deference of a younger brother, whose 
heart confessed the superiority of him who lectured him ; but the domestic 
quiet of his home, the cheerful fireside of Andrea Mazza, and the affectionate 
welcome of his daughter Catarina,- were enjoyments he could not relinquish 
or abandon willingly even for a day. 

Great events seldom seem to preponderate in the destiny of man, but the 
Small, and apparently insignificant, accidents and occurrences of the day are 
often, in their result, pregnant with the greatest consequences. Libertino’s 
character had taken its tone from the even ten our of his life. There were 
but few points on which it was pregnable, and on one of them it was destined 
that he should be assailed to his destruction. 

Amidst the influx of foreigners who resorted to Genoa, after its possession 
by the French, there were many who appeared there for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the commodities of its trade, the leading articles of which are gold 
and silver tissue, damasks, and velvet ; and a house of the first consideration 
in Paris had sent an agent there in the person of Francois Mallet, a young 
and accomplished Frenchman* who made friends wherever he went by his 
liveliness, talent, and good humour. He had ter some time remained among 
the Genoese, procuring the most choice of their merchandise, and gaining 
the hearts or their daughters. On a casual visit to Siestri di Cevanto, 
Francois ter the first time caught sight of the lovely and expressive features 
of Catarina Mazza, who, with Libertino, had gone from Chiaveri, a distance 
of four miles, either jto join the hdy profession of the Ffite de Dieu, or more 
probably to enjoy a We&MU morning with her Beloved, Frangois was a 
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true Frenchman: he was gallant and persevering. Like C»sar, 'fveni, 
vidi, vici,” had hitherto been his fortune ; and he had no sooner seen 
Catarina than he resolved on making her acquaintance, and, if possible on 
discovering her place of residence, To effect this, he foresaw he must if|tm« 
ducc himself to her companion, although something whispered to him that 
the couplq were betrothed. There is seldom a possibility of mistaking that 
point. Love assumes a thousand disguises, but he is a bad masqueiader t 
he betrays hitttself to every looker-on. Francois neared the objects of hie 
pursuit in the crowd 5 aha, under the plea of being a stranger— not to the 
language, but to the customs of the country— he soon entered into fomiliar 
conversation with the unsuspecting Libertino. 

Few there are who can repel the advances, or withstand the captivating 
manners of an accomplished young Frenchman. Many a John Bull* filled 
with ancient and patriotic prejudices, attends unwillingly his curious Wife 
and roving-loving daughters to the Continent, determining to detest every 
native— simply and abstractedly because he is a Frenchman — w hose asperi- 
ties wear off, and whose prejudices are cast off, long ere he again revisits 
his native shore. An Italian, both in manners and ideas, harmonises more 
nearly with a Frenchman, and has less of previous distaste to overcome, 
Francois made himself most agreeable— his remarks Oti the scene before 
them abounded with wit, and excited laughter— Catarina wa® pleased with 
him, Libertino declared him a good fellow, and he received and accepted 
willingly an invitation to return with them to Chiaveri. Francois now 
became the shadow of Libertino, and soon the repository v of his inmost 
thoughts — in personal appearance he was far belosv his Italian friend- -in 
acquirement and general knowledge by far his superior. From week to week 
liis return to Genoa was delayed, much to the delight of those who ffelt 
enjoyment in his society — a dull evening was now unknown— round the 
supper table, laden with dried peaches, figs, pears, and Italian cheese, with 
the inn du pays, and the sweeter Muscatelle, the lively charade passed with 
redoubled vigour. The Perregordino and the more exclusive Lucemlrina— 
these, and many others of the Italian dances, were replaced by the light 
quadrille, hut Catarina still remained the constant partner of Libertino, 

Joanni Genuchi was sometimes a spectator of the scene; he, however* 
evinced no interest in it, and betrayed a decided dislike to the lively French- 
man. His brother endeavoured to reason him out of the prejudice, but he 
only rendered him impatient, and yet more inveterate against Francois 
Mallet. 

“ What see you in him, Libertino, that you have thus taken him to your 
bosom ? as a Frenchman, he is the enemy of your country, dangerous in 
every way, and to every one, but more particularly to yourself— mark you not, 
with what an insolent stare he fixes his eyes on her you profeSs to love, and 
whom you intend to make your wife ? Have you no eyes— no heart-*-oo 
feeling? — but go — take your course, feed his vanity by your approbation, 
continue to him the protection of our roof, and a free ingress into Masses 
dwelling, and, as / am your brother , I swear he will play the wolf with your 
fondling lamb — deprive you of her, and laugh at vour credulity. Corm di 
Baccho ! that ever I had a brother so blind, so infatuated as thou art v* 

The words of Joanni were not spent in vain — Libertino became mere 
observant of the Frenchman and his betrothed, and, once alive to suspicion, 
accident gave him a thousand trifles to pervert into alarming foots, - 

My brother has not spoken without reason »" said he to himself# Ope 
evening, in returning home after witnessing with a jealous eye «t|e affec- 
tionate farewell bestowed by Catarina upon his companion J 
longer press liis stay.’* 

By this time, however, Francois had obtained too firm a footing in the 
house to be easily displaced without a breach of common hospitality ; and 
Libertino, whose nature it was to avoid, as far as possible, the asperities of 
life, suffered day after day to pass over hie head without resolving on any 
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plan by which# without an open rapture, he could explain to his companion 
that he had already out-stayed his welcome. 

Jealousy and doubt in the mean time, like noxious weeds, obtained a rapid 
growth within his breast, and stifled the nobler feelings that had hitherto 
held it in possession. 

Francois was not long in perceiving that a change had taken place by no 
means favourable to himself in the mind of Libertino— be made his arrange- 
ments accordingly, and, when he announced them, they were wormwood to 
the unhappy Italian, who wished, yet dared not as yet, express his thoughts. 

“ I have trespassed long upon your father's hospitality, Libertino/’ lie 
observed, “ and had intended to have taken my leave on my return to Genoa ; 
but, as my employers will not require my services for another month, I liave 
this evening accepted the invitation of Andrea Mazza, and, for a time, shall 
remain an inmate in his house ; but we shall see as much of each other, my 
friend, aS ever, since Mazza’s doors are as open to you as your own.** 

This was too mueh for Libertino, and with difficulty did he suppress his 
feelings : had he spoken, the effect would have been as an avalanche , and 
he would have hastened a crisis that he feaTed to be inevitable ; for the time 
he restrained himself, and received the intimation in silence. For the first 
week of Francis's change of residence, Libertino scarcely once lost sight of 
him ; he also became a constant guest (although not an inmate) of Mazza' s 
cottage ; but he felt the course he was pursuing to be unworthy him — he 
was enacting the spy, and his yet unstifled generosity of feeling rendered 
the task repugnant. He went into the opposite extreme — seldom visited 
the cottage by day, and was often missing from his accustomed corner at 
the evening fireside. Catarina remonstrated, hut he evaded her inquiries, 
and was deaf to expostulation. 

The terrific fury of a thunder-storm in Italy, can scarcely be imagined by 
those who have not witnessed its effects. The awful swelling of the thunder 
— the vivid rapidity of the lightning, carrying destruction in each flash— the 
ponderous mass of hailstones, that lays prostrate the beasts of the field, and 
splits asunder the massive trunks of the deeply-rooted trees — the accom- 
panying awful tremblemens (which we designate as earthquakes) — oh, it is 
a fearful sight, and conveys an oppressive and most painful feeling to those 
who meet its terrors for the first time. Libertino, on returning from the 
cottage one evening, was exposed to such a storm, and, entering his home, 
perceived Joanni sitting gloomily before the dying embers of the fire — his 
head resting on the palm of his hand, his fingers entangled in the matted 
jetty locks that covered it. 

“ An awful night, my brother !•’ • 

“ Yes/ 4 replied Joanni, “ to fools and maidens. I like the storm, and am 
now off to the mountains ; go you to bed, my gentle brother, and dream of 
love and petticoats f he said it with a scornful laugh. 

** You do me wrong, Joanni ; I am neither weak nor a fool/’ 

41 Where is your poppinjay, the Frenchman ?” 

4 * AtMazzaV— 

4 * And you no fool i Oh, Libertino, have you not sense to feel, nor arm 
to redress your wrongs— have I endeavoured but in vain to open your eyes ? 
Did he net remain tee professedly out of friendship to yourself ? Why, then, 
is he at Mazza' s 9 Are you not engaged to Mazza’s only daughter ? Why, 
then, is he her father's inmate 9 Awake from this lethargy — feel and act 
like a man ; he is undermining your peace, and will ruin that of Catarina, 
I know— I have seen more than you imagine — to he forewarned is to be fore- 
armed. Once again, I say, beware of Francois Mallet Y* 

Libertino buried his face within his hands. He drank in with too willing 
an ear the insidious counsel of his brother. After a pause, he remarked — 

“ Joanni, I am at last convinced of my error ; be you my guide and coun- 
sellor ; I will act as you direct me/*. 

*? Spoken like a man/ 1 exclaimed his brother# with energy, rising and 
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seizing warmly hie band ; “ but you are cold," said be, “and 411. To-morrow 
you are for Genoa with the olives, I also shall be at the market, and 4m will 
spoak further on the subject 1 To bed, my brother t" He seised bis gut), and 
followed by his dogs, left the house, and, in defiance of the pitiless raging 
storm, bent his way to the mountains. , 

Libertino hastened to bed, but sleep was a stranger to his eyelids, He 
almost repented of having listened to his brother* yet more that he had pro- 
mised to abide his counsel ; he had, however* gone too far to retract, and 
awaited with impatience the communication of the ensuing day. 

On rising, Libertino remembered that it was the morning of a fftte, and to 
leave Catarina to the enjoyment of the evening dance without his protection, 
added to the bitterness of his feelings. 

Before he set out on his journey, he made his way to Mazza’s dwelling, 
and called his daughter to the door. 

“ Catarina, it is the fete of St. ” 

“ Yes ! dear Libertino, and we shall have the dance earlier than usual ; 
remember, we are to try Francois’s new quadrilles.” 

“ Curse Francois,” exclaimed He. impetuously. Catarina looked alarmed 
— he soothed her by the softest endearments. 

44 I am not well, Catarina— I know not what I say— I am obliged to be at 
Genoa to receive payment for our olives — it annoys me, for I may not be 
able to return this night.” 

Catarina expressed her regret in the most lively manner ; he kissed her 
affectionately, and, after a pause, continued — 

“ Catarina, I think you loved me once.” 

“ Think I loved you ! Oh, Libertino, what have I done? I do lev© you 
fondlv and devotedly. I would die to make you happy/* 

“ Have a care, my love, or I may put your affections to the test.” 

“ Name it,*’ she replied, * ( and judge me by it, if you will.” 

“ Catarina, I have had a dream— a foolish, but ft painfhl dream— I thought 
I held you in my arms, close to my heart, and a wolf came and tore you 
from me. It was at a dance, love. I am almost ashamed of my weakness 
and my request, but do not dance to-night.” 

“ If that be all that is necessary to give you comfort, *’ replied the smiling 
girl, “ I will grant your request most willingly j I will not dance this night* 
or any other when you would that I should refrain from doing so. Ah ! there 
is your sweet smile again. Heaven bless you. Libertine! yen had almost 
drawn my tears ; but that smile has more than repaid me the sacrifice* if it 
be one that you require.” 

Libertino went on his road with a lightened heart ; his approaching inter- 
view with his brother was his sole remaining cause of vexation* “ i will no 
longer dally, with that sweet girl’s feelings, thought he, this day will 1 
purchase our wedding-ring, and next week shall see us married. Then — at 
my own home — at least, she will be safe from the insidious wiles of that crafty 
Frenchman.” 

After executing the business which had taken him to Genoa* Libertino 
made purchase of the wedding-ring ; but fearing, from its size, that it would 
ill-suit the taper finger of his beloved, he purchased another os a guard* in 
which a single brilliant was fixed. His brother he found awaiting him # 

fllA Pli)97U rial Art 11 11 VftPflp f , 

“ You are punctual, Libertino ; but.I shall not long detain you* Do you 
stay here the night ?” ■. ■■ 

“Ido.” ■ 

44 ’Tis well, poor boy ; then Catarina ts no longer yours. Hear me ? *‘4e 
exclaimed— seeing that Libertino was about to interrup^ MtP^ 4 L had 
intended to have opened to you a long train of suspicions thatbave Entered 
my mind ; I will now merely state one single damning foot^jBddpol Cuta* 
rina promise you she would not dance this night * 

Nov. — vol« xtvm. no, ckci* 8 a 
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“ She did \ but how came voti — — ’* 

" To ascertain it, you woultf say. On seating my horse this morning I 
found him lame; I went to Mesa’s to borrow one ; the door was ajar. I 
heard Catarina decline the dance j hut also heard the wily spells of the 
Frenchman, and his insidious persuasions ; nor did I leave the spot until she 
had consented to forswear herself. Francois Mallet will this evening triumph 
over you, and in defiance of the hold you vainly imagined yourself to possess 

over a woman's heart and a woman*s will ■** 

Libertino staggered against a pillar, scarcely able tp support himself. 

“ Can it be possible?"’ he exclaimed. 

,f Judge for yourself. Return instantly ; I will accompany you. Witness 
the dance from without — yourself unseen— then judge the truth of my 
assertion, and revenge yourself as a man.’* 

The ride homewards was accomplished with speed, and in silence ; scarcely 
a word was exchanged between the brothers. Joann i had effected his pur- 
pose — he had aroused the dormant energies of his brother for purposes 
which will be explained hereafter. Libertino had given entrance to the 
direst passions of the human heart ; and, like the nursling pelican, they 
fed upon the heart’s blood of their cherisher. The neighbouring villagers 
had all crowded to the dance ; the townspeople had also assembled there in 
throngs. The brothers, after having changed their attire, entered the ex- 
treme end of the building appropriated for that purpose ; but remained in 
another room, where the elder part of the community were enjoying them- 
selves with their various games of cards. 

“Will you take a hand at trecettit" said one to Joanni — he declined; 
“ or you, Libertino, at biscambigia ?" 

“ No,” said Joanni, “ he purposes trying a hand at marriagio , if he play 
at all.” 

It was said pointedly, and the equivoque was not lost upon his brother. 

“ This scene pleases me not,” said Joanni, “ I shall return home; you 
will find me there, should you require my services/’ 

With his brother departed Libertino’* firmness. He longed, yet dreaded 
to ascertain the truth ; for he had sworn within himself a revenge so deep, 
so fearful, were he but betrayed, that the very thought was less bearable 
than the execution. 

After a time, he summoned resolution to ascertain his fate. He went 
without the house, and approached cautiously the window ; by the glaring 
of the lights loo soon did lie perceive that he was undone— Catarina was in 
the act of dancing, and the lively Frenchman was her partner. Then was 
the die cast ; and from that moment Libertino seemed to lose his former self, 
and to be swayed yet more strongly than his brother by the scorching 
passions of the soul. He rushed homewards ; his brother was already there, 
and asked him the result of his investigation, but Uo answer was returned — 
a livid paleness overspread Libertine's face. His lips were parched— his 
brows were so contracted that they met together. At last, in a deep and 
solemn tone he exclaimed— 

" I am the lost unhappy wretch you painted me. Brother ! your counsel.’* 
u Go to my room, you will find abler counsellors and assistants than myself 
behind the door.” 

Libertino mounted the stairs— he reached the chamber— he found his 
brother’s belt appended there. A stiletto, or rather cObbellata, together with 
a brace of double-barrelled pistols, and a plentiful supply of ammunition, 
were placed in it ; and a double-barrelled gun, already loaded, rested in the 
corner. He took them all— affixed the belt to his waist, and slung the gun 
over his shoulder. He spoke not a word as he passed his brother ; but 
hastening to the festival, he approached the window, and with the diamond 
of the ring he had purchased that day in Genoa, described two circles in one 
of the panes, rather larger than the muzzles of his pistols. 
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Far a moment he hesitated — Catarina was smiling# and looted, ittoife^ovely 
than he had ever seen her. His own love*knot was at her breast; hot she 
smiled again and again, and that at Francois# The demon of yehgaance 
triumphed— h ia pistols were raised, und with a barrel of each, he laid the 
lovely girl and her thoughtless companion breathless on the ground. 
Screams rent the air — all was in contusion. Libertino stooped for one 
moment to gain a last, last look at the still placid features of her ho bad 
destroyed ; and then, like the fell demon who left his first estate and glorious 
paradise, he tied — but he was abashed, heart-struck, almost annihilated— 
although revenged ! 

There is nothing more destructive of right government in Italy than the 

sanctuary which her churches afford to the most atrocious of criminals 

once within her pale, and they are safe, It engenders crime, since it affords 
the murderer a hope of escaping ; and it diminishes the idea of the atrocity 
of the crime, to see the most hardened of wretches fed by the priest’s hands 
whilst many a starving man amongst the lazzaroni without is pining for the 
want of bread. 

Libertino lied to the portal of the church of la Vergine Maria del Norte, 
and for three days and nights did he remain there, braving the sullen 
menaces of the brothers of her he had destroyed ; for he knew that he was 
secure from danger. To attempt to paint the workings of his breast would 
be in vain ; he had the triumph of revenge, but he had also its reward 1 It is 
nerves were palsied. The eye of fancy conjured up each hour some dire 
image of terror to his distempered imagination. Conscience, like a scorpion, 
clung upon his crime ; and reflection, like a slow still stream of molten lead, 
kept dropping on his heart, to scald and weigh it down ! Inactivity to him 
became insupportable — he determined on braving the fiercest danger rather 
than endure the agony he felt ; and on the fourth night lied from his sanc- 
tuary, escaped the vigilance of those who watched for him, and endeavoured, 
on the mountain of Rapallo, to seek for the solace and society of his 
brother. 

But Joanni was not there. He was too shrewd and calculating to endanger 
his brother's safety by joining him, since he might bo watched, and a clue 
thus be jgiven to the authorities, who were on the alert to capture the mur- 
derer and deliver him into the hands of justice. The excitation throughout 
the town was unprecedented. The family of Mazza were generally beloved, 
and many of the former admirers of the beauties of the hapless Catarina 
bound themselves by a general and solemn compact to avenge her death. 

Libertino wandered through the day the most wretched of human beings. 
The cravings of nature he could satisfy with the chestnuts lying under the 
trees, and he could allay his parching thirst at the mountain stream ; but 
what could cool the burning fever of his heart— his brain ? He dreaded, yet 
almost longed, for the sight of his brother. He began to fancy that he, too, 
had deserted him, after winding up his spirit to decide on and execute the 
hellish deed Which had plunged him beyond the pale or hope of pardon. 

As the sun descended, and night threw her shadowy mantle over the 
earth, he betook himself to one of the huts (of which there are many in the 
forest) where the chestnuts are housed, previous to their importation into 
the town for the purpose of being converted into flour, or for foreign con- 
mmption. 

\Vith a collection of leaves, and some straw he found about the buildings, 
be formed a bed, on which he threw his fevered limbs ; and, being exhausted 
from mental ratherfhan bodily exertion, at last he slept. A gentle rustling 
from without aroused him about midnight. His guilty conscience in every 
breeze and leaf, fully depicted an avenging enemy ; and he started from the 
spot where he bad lain himself, and placed his finger on the trigger of a 
pistol— “ Be it man or beast,” he exclaimed aloud, u beware 1’* A gentle 
whine, or rather bark of recognition, caused hihx to ivithdraw his hand, and 
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Carlo, a fine St Bernard dog, the faithful follower and messenger of Ins 
brother, leaped upon him with every mark nf recognition and pleasure. He 
perceived a wallet tied round the body of the dog ; , he displaced,. and opened 
it. The contents were meat* wine, and (what hi valued more) a letter from 
his brother. With his flint and steel he struck a tight, and set fire to a 
heap of dried leaves, by whieh he was enabled to decipher its contents. 

Be on your guard— remain as much as possible in concealment My 
coming to you would only discover your retreat. Carlo, each night, shall 
he my messenger. The whole town is on the alert. Your just revenge they 
designate a murder. To-morrow a large body will commence a search for 
you ; if you are in the Rapallo forest you can elude their search ; or, by a 
running fight, make them pay dehrly for their temerity. The Mazsas, your 
former friends, are now your sworn and most inveterate enemies. The 
French authorities are over here from Genoa, and several gens-d'arrnes have 
already arrived. In the hour of need t will not foil you . — Joanni,” 

Libertino had no implements for writing ; he enclosed, however, a small 
portion of powder and a bullet, to signify that he might require ammunition, 
anrl sent the faithful dog, by a signal, homeward. 

He again resigned himself to sleep, but dreams of the most fearful import 
harassed him throughout the night; and with the sun he arose, and 
endeavoured, by exercise, to shake off tire sad impression they had left on 
his distempered mind. 

He took his station on a point that commanded the outlet from the town, 
and where he was effectually concealed by a projecting fragmootof the rock. 
About nine o'clock, he perceived that a considerable body were winding their 
way up the narrow track which led to the mountain. In flight Libertino had 
little hope for safety. He must repol force by force ; and how to overcome 
the inequality of numbers by the strength of a single arm, + was a matter of 
doubt, and, for the moment, of dismay ; at first he almost resolved to oppose 
their first entrance into the forest, which they could only effect in single file, 
but he saw that he must then eventually be overpowered. He therefore 
determined on concealing himself among the trees, and, by hovering within 
gun shot of the party, and occasionally knocking off its leaders, to endeavour 
to strike such dismay into them as would induce them to relinquish their 
pursuit. By the first discharge he brought down the two leader^ of the 
party : he knew it not, but they were the two elder brothers of her he had 
already sent to her last home I Imagining that the shots were from a pistol 
— that their enemy must be near-- the whole body broke with fury into the 
woods. For three hours did Libertino keep up a running fights according 
to the direction bf his brother ; not did the infuriated townsmen relinquish 
their pursuit, until twenty-seven of their number had fallen victims to Liber- 
lino’s unerring aim. That this sad havoc had been effected by a single arm 
they could not imagine ; and under a belief that; the murderer must be 
backed by others as desperate as himself, they retreated* into the town to 
procure further aid, and recount the disastrous result of their expedition. 

Libertino felt no additional remorse in having spilt so much blood during 
the day. It was, be argued with himself, self preservation, and, as such, 
excusable. 

“ Oh ! how will sin 

Engender sin. Throw guilt upon the soul, 

And, like a rock dash’d on the troubled lake, 

’Twill form its circles — round succeeding round— 

Each wider.” 

But a few days, or rather a few hours, had passed, since Libertino had had 
a heart overflowing with good thoughts towards all mankind. One fatal 
turn had poisoned all. Fate, like a mildew, had ruined the virtuous harvest, 
and the crop was — weeds ! 

At night, through the faithful Carlo, Libertino received another letter 
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from his brother, and an ample supply of ammunition. But a comparatively 
trifling number of his fellow-townsmen accompanied the last remaining son 
of Andrea Mazza the following day'; who set out previous to the fbriujtarg of 
the body of gensdarmes who were to assist in the pursuit, that he might 
with his own arm avenge the sad mortality Liber tin o had caused hi his 
once happy and united family. Libertino recognised him in the wood ; but 
he, of all others, had formerly been most dear to him, and he could not in 
his heart add him to the number of the victims : nine more of whom, how- 
ever, he laid IdW. 

The gens-d’armes by this time had approached, and had taken up their 
position in a masterly style, and had so cautiously and judiciously made 
their advance in an extended line, aided by several blood-hounds who beat 
the thicket, that, in despite of all his efforts, Libertino found that, in a few 
moments, he would bo driven from the shelter of the wood. By his gun ho 
shot four of the mounted soldiers; and then* every other hope failing, he re- 
solved on seeking safety in tiight. He burst from the wood, and, at his 
utmost speed, endeavoured to gain the side of the mountain. Adolphe 
Mazza caught sight of him, and, eagle-tike, endeavoured to dart on his 
prey. “ Dastard ! murderer l turn and face me like a man !” he exclaimed 
with fury. 

Libertino, Tor a moment, stopped— Adolpho endeavoured to discharge a 
pistol at his breast— it Hashed in the pan. 

“ Follow me not, Adolpho! Fow I would not hurt. Next to her, who 
has driven me to this wretchedness, I loved you best and dearest. Rush 
not thus headlong to your destruction !*’ 

“ Fiend ! murderer ! hypocrite ! he this your answer.’’ And again he in- 
effectually endeavoured to discharge his pistol. The gens-d'armes were now 
issuing at full gallop from the wood, following the dogs, who were at full cry. 
Libertino turned and fled, bewildered. He knew not the direction lie had 
taken until he came to a yawning precipice, formed by the two mountains of 
Rapallo and De Rhua, the very sight of which would be sufficient to appal 
the stoutest nerve. But death was now in front and in his rear— to deliver 
himself up to liis enemies was more bitter to him than death itself ; and 
with a spring, to which despair alone could have given a sufficient impetus, 
Libertino cleared the yawning abyss, and fell almost breathless on the edge 
of the adjoining mountain. Adolplio Mazaa recklessly endeavoured to 
follow him : he failed, and his body felt from projecting rock to rock, until it 
reached tho valley below, so distorted a mass of inanimate flesh, that it was 
impossible for his nearest friend to recognise. The blood-hounds and the 
horses of the gens-d'armes alike refused tho leap. It never was before, nor 
has it since been, accomplished by man or beast. The yawning gulf has 
received the appellation of 11 Salto dell Vomo t and a stone is erected to 
portray to travellers and posterity the astounding frict. 

Part of the mountain of De llhua is sacred ground, belonging 1o tho 
church; and there, for some days, Libertino remained in safety; but his 
brother’s dog came not. There were no chestnut trees to afford him suste- 
nance, and he was constrained to feed on the wild berriefc ho found around 
Slim, which were ill qualified to support his existence. * 

It was on a dark and a stormy night he left this miserable mountain; 
IVrapping his cloak about him, ami concealing, as much as possible, his 
arms, he ventured to enter into the town, and) at midnight, present himself 
at his father's door. It was opened by Joanni. 

“Heavens! Libertino— is it possible that you are yet alive? I had 
mourned you as one (lead, and followed to the grave a body mkah ^p at the 
foot of the Prati du Rhua, which was believed generally trh4Ve Wm your- 


self.' 


Libertino explained to him that it was that of the ill-fated Adolpho 
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" The mistake is most fortunate. Their pursuit wiH be, probably, relm. 
quished. Let them live on in their error. But, ray brave boy. you must 
again to the mountains —this is no place for you. I fear the very walls. 
Away— until I can arrange a plan for removing you to another country. 
Joanni will never fail you now, my more- than -ever brother ! ' 

After partaking refreshment, Libertino prepared to leave. 

41 Where is our father ?” . , 

u Gone ! His heart was broken ; hut he blest you before lie died I 

Libertino rushed from the house. His newly-acquired hardihood bad not 
totally destroyed the softer feelings of his nature; and he, who had imbued 
his hands in the blood of forty of his fellow- creatures, wept to his fathers 
memory. 

Although the belief was general in Chiaveri that the mutilated remains 
that had been taken up and buried were those of Libertino, the gens-d armes, 
who had witnessed his successful leap, knew to the contrary, and stated as 
much to the Prefect of the town. Silence was enjoined them, and the 
authorities consulted together* in order that, by stratagem, they might 
accomplish that which force had been unable to effect. 

There were, at this time, two brothers in the prison, undergoing their sen- 
tence of solitary confinement for a daring robbery they had committed. 
They were considered efficient, and they became willing agents *in the hands 
of the police to secure the capture of Libertino. Freedom, and a very con- 
siderable reward, was a temptation too great to be resisted. Instructed by 
their employers, they sought the wood, where, it was rightly surmised, that 
Libertino had returned — dressed in their prison attire, and, to all appearance, 
men who had effected their escape by tlieir own adroitness. 

Libertino met them : considering them men whose case was desperate as 
his own, he feared them not; and, after a few days, a bond of apparent 
friendship had been sealed between them over the generous wines with 
which Joanni still continued to supply his brother. When they felt their 
ground secure, Nicola Spolijoi one morning contrived to engage the attention 
of Libertino, while Baptista, his brother, descended from the mountain to 
state the progress they had already made, and to make arrangements for 
the capture of their victim. It was agreed that, at night-fall, a body of dis- 
mounted police should station themselves within the wood, to await a signal 
to be made by Baptista, and that Libertino should be seised and secured 
when under the influence of sleep— so great was the terror that his success- 
ful defence had occasioned. 

If he slept, a whistle was to be the sign for their approach ; should he be 
disturbed by it, a remark was to be made, in a loud tone, upon the weather, 
to afford a clue to those without, and tp prevent their immediate entrance. 

Baptista had returned to Libertino and his brother in so short a time, that 
no suspicion of treachery ever entered his mind. His spirits, however, were 
that evening more than ever depressed. He felt, he knew not why, a pre- 
sentiment of coming evil. He expressed as much tp hie companions, who 
laughed, and endeavoured to reason him out of feelings which might other- 
wise have interrupted his sleep* and frustrated their well-laid stratagem. 

Carlo appeared in the hut at the accustomed time with wine and provi- 
sions ; he, too, betrayed inquietude ; he showed a reluctance at returning 
home ; and, on leaving the house* growled in so unusual a manner, that 
Libertino was struck with the coincidence. Nicola and Baptists pronouncecr 
his forebodings childish in the extreme. 

After their repast, they betook themselves to rest. The brothers feigned 
sleep; but it was long ere, by the deep breathing of Libertino# they ventured 
to put their plan in execution. At last, however, they were convinced he 
slept. , Baptista crouched towards the half-opened door, and gave a long, 
shrill whistle. Libertino awoke. 

“ What noise was that.?’ 4 he hastily demanded, seizing his fire-arms. 
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“Nothing, my friend ; ’twas only I who whistled, because J could not 
sleep/* * 

“ I liked it not,’* replied the drowsy man. “ Hear you not a noise With* 

It was the police. The second signal was necessary. Baptista, in a loud 
voice, exclaimed— 44 ’Tisbut the wind; it is a storrny night!" * The gens- 
d'armes took the hint, and remained still as death. 

“ ’Tis singular/' muttered Libertino, “ but my mind is out^of tune/’ Ho 
turned over upon his leafy bed* and again, after a time, he slept. 

A whistle, more gentle than the first, was then given by Baptista. The 
police rushed in— opened their darkened lights— fell in a body upon Liber- 
tino, and had bound and secured him before he was enabled to make the 
slightest resistance. His companions were also seized for the time, in order 
that the part they had taken in his capture should not be known to any of 
his relatives, who might be inclined to revenge their perfidy. Not a word, 
nor a sigh, escaped Libertino ; but he saw through the manoeuvring of his 
false companions, and fixed on them a look they could neither misinterpret 
nor misunderstand ; and, in a short hour, he was cast, loaded with irons, 
into the strongest dungeon of the prison. 

We will not annoy our readers with the recital of the tedious formula of 
an Italian trial. Libertino was placed at the bar; and, on his own admis- 
sion, was pronounced guilty, ana condemned to expiate his crimes upon the 
scaffold. * 

After the sentence, the conduct of the keepers of the prisons in Italy 
changes favourably to the temporary comfort of the condemned. Libertino's 
irons were struck off; he was permitted to see such of his acquaintances as 
would visit him ; and he was urged, but in vain, to avail himself of the con- 
solations and instruction of his priest— the Padre was denied admission. 

The first who visited him was Andrea Mazza. A few days had added 
years to his appearance— bereaved of his children, ho was bereaved indeed ! 

44 I come not,” said he, 44 to curse you, Libertino, or to add to the weight 
of misery which must oppress you ; but 1 had made a vow to rescue the girl 
who once you loved — sne who was the support and solace of my old age — 
she whose body I followed, with a broken heart, to the grave— my child — 
my Catarina— from undeserved reproach. Joanni affirms that she and that 
unhappy Frenchman deserved death at your hands. It is false. H he was 
true to you as to the .Virgin she adored. You exacted a promise from her- I 
was indignant at your suspicions ; and, by the authority of a father r fatally 
insisted on her joining in the dance. I thought you unjust, and hoped to 
conquer feelings which might, had you married, been destructive to her 
peace. AH this is true ; but you murdered her, and murdered my poor 
innocent boys. They are in Heaven ; and soon my few grey hairs will 
mingle with their dust Ponder this well, Libertino, and repent, white time 
be given you. I leave you, unhappy boy, to your reflections.” 

44 And if all this be true ,” said Libertino to himself, “I then am a villain 
indeed/' 

His meditations were interrupted by the arrival of his brother. The stout 
heart of Joanni melted before him ; and, wringing the hands of the un- 
happy prisoner, he exclaimed — 

4 ‘ I thought not to bring you to this, my brother !” 

44 Spend not our meeting in tears ‘and fruitless lamentation, Joanni. I 
have much, very much, of import to say to you/' returned Libertino. 

44 Speak on 1” 

44 / will never fail you in the hour of need : these were you? words. 
That hour, my brother, is at hand! ” 

44 Tell me how I can aid you. Is it possible you can yet Mltii % hope of 
escape?" 

44 Escape J ” repeated he, contemptuously. 44 Escape ! Why ? and for 
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what ? No ! I care not for this prison and can I ever escape the hideous 
dungeon of the mind ? My thoughts are torture. My deeds of blood Weigh 
heavily on my soul ; and yet I am not fully* adequately revenged 1” 

He spoke in a subdued and guttural tone. Joanni drew near, and listened 
with attention. 

. “ On you it depends to make me happy. I counsel you not how to do 
the deed I wish ; but promise me, by your hope of salvation, that it shall be 
done. 0 # 

“ Name it, and I swear ** 

“ It is enough — I believe and trust in you ; for you have never failed me. 
You know the two Spolini— Nicola and Baptists* Under the plea of being 
outlaws like myself, they invaded my retreat — stole upon my confidence-— 
partook the food you sent for my existence. They walked with' me — con- 
doled with me— partook my shelter — and betrayed mo ! Brother — I must 
have their hearts f" 

All this was said with a solemn, fearful energy. The eyelids of the 
wretched prisoner were distended, as he gazed anxiously on his brother ; 
and with suppressed breath, and clenched teeth and hands, awaited the 
reply. 

“ Libertino, it shall be done, ere sunset to-morrow. I will convey to you 
their stony hearts, or perish in the attempt/' 

“ Good, kind Joanni. Then shall I rest, and die in peace !” 

Early the ensuing morning Joanni was at the cottage, to which the Spo- 
linis had returned. He affected not to perceive their confusion at his 
entrance, and took a seat familiarly at the table. 

“ So, my boys, you then have escaped the blood -hounds !” 

“ Yes,” said Baptista, “ so intent were the police on securing our poor 
friend, your brother, that we effected it without difficulty.*’ 

M Ah ! poor Libertino, it is all over with him. There is not a chance, nor 
a hope, of his escape. I saw him yesterday ; he spoke much of your friend- 
ship for him, and knew well your honest hearts!” 

The brothers were relieved by his apparent sincerity. 

“ Will you not pay him a visit of consolation ? He will take it kindly. 1 ' 

“ We should endanger our own safety,” remarked Nicola ; “ and should 
he ourselves recaptured at our entrance.* * 

“ My brother has set his heart upon seeing you, and I would not that he 
should be disappointed now at the very eve of his execution-— for he is to 
die to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow !” they both exclaimed. 

“ Yes, the scaffolding is even now erecting. But a thought strikes me by 
which we can accomplish his wishes, and secure you both from danger. 
Where is your old mother ?*’ 

“ She is from home !” 

“ The better for our project. She is tall ; her clothes will easily be made 
to fit you. Get them instantly— I will arrange them. We will hike the 
outskirts of the town by the river, where we shall he less exposed to obser- 
vation. Carry you each a iiagon of wine— one we will bestow on the gaoler. 
I. have promised to take the poor boy a home-made loaf ; the last of which 
he ever will partake/’ 

They gave an unwilling consent ; fearing, by their refusal, to excite suspi- 
cions in the breast of Joanni, of whose prowess they were aware, and of whose 
anger they would fain avoid being the objects. 

Joanni issued forth, with one of the brothers under either arm— cadi 
dressed in woman’s attire. For a moment he stopped at his father’s house, 
and entered alone to procure the loaf and wine. The brothers were con- 
triving a retreat, when his sudden return rendered it impossible. 

“'Come, my fair girls/* said Joanni, feigning a humour that grated on his 
feelings, “ bear a hand. Carry you this, friend Nicola,” giving him a small 
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barrel j '* and you this, Baptista,” placing on bis Shoulders « heavier keg of 
wine* “ Now, en route." 

Joanni walked between them ; he tamed the conversation on his brother* 
“ He fought manfully, but the d— 1 hiAself could not stand against stick 
fearful odds. Some think that he was betrayed ; if I thought that/* said lie, 
unsheathing his stiletto — (the brothers shrunk from kirn) — M I would bury 
this faithful poniard in the traitors’ hearts —thus ! thus V said he, striking 
forcibly the weapon, with the rapidity of lightning, into their breasts. The 
disguised men measured their length upon the ground. “ Traitors t execra- 
ble traitors l take your reward./ 

Baptista died with ail oath on his lips. Nicola's life terminated while lie 
was vainly endeavouring to deny the charge. Not a moment was to bo lost ; 
with his knife, Joanni cut their hearts from their lifeless bodies, filled tbo 
barrels and the keg with stones, affixed them to the heels of the murdered 
men, and at a signal Carlo dragged them each to the river, where they 
sank, from the weight attached to them, with a deep and heavy sound to. the 
bottom. Joanni scooped a hollow in the loaf, in which he placed their yet 
trembling hearts, and made his way to the prison. 

“ Back, and so soon !” exclaimed his brother. 

“ Y es, and your wishes are accomplished/* He opened the loaf : “ Behold 
their coward hearts !’* 

Libertino gazed on them with a savage, but a satiated eye. 

“ It is enough, my brother ; you will see that I now can perish like a man !*’ 

“ I cannot attend your execution, Libertino. I must fly instantly to avoid 
detection ; it is, therefore, now that I must take my last— ‘long leave. I 
would have had it otherwise, hut who can combat against fate.** * 

He brushed a starting tear from his face ; and the two brothers by nature, 
and m crime, embraced and parted in speechless agony ! 

The sounds of erecting a scaffold are not likely to encourage sleep in the 
expecting victim. Libertino never closed his eyes more in this world; yet, 
on arriving to take him to the place of execution, the gaolers were surprised 
at the fortitude and calmness he evinced, and yet more at the smile that 
occasionally lighted up his features. 

The ceremonies which accompany ah Italian execution throw no little light 
upon the sentiments and character of the people. 

First came a procession of priests — one of them carrying a crucifix on a 
pole, hung with black. Then followed a considerable body of the company 
of Del Misericordia , covered with long gowns from head to foot, with holes 
immediately before the face, through which they could see every thing per- 
fectly ; but could not be recognised by the spectators. All of them carried 
lighted torches ; and many of them shook tin boxes, into which the multi- 
tude put money to defray the expense of masses for the soul of the criminal. 
This is considered the very extreme of charity ; and even the most nig- 
gardly sceptic throws his mite into the boxes. 

Immediately after these came Libertino himself, seated in a cart, with a 
Capuchin friar on each side of him. The assistants to the executioner, 
dressed in scarlet jackets, walked by the side of the cart. The procession 
having moved round the scaffold, on which tlxe guillotine was placed, Liber- 
tino, with a bold step, descended from the cart and walked upon the plat- 
form. He disdained the proffered support of the assistants, and tbo prayers 
and consolations of the confessors, but petitioned that he might be allowed 
to address a few words to the assembled multitude. His request was 
granted ; and, in a clear and manly voice, be thus spoke : — 

“ My fellow-countrymen. Listen to my words— they are the last I can 
ever offer to the ear of man ! I am here to expiate my crime, and appease 
the offended laws of my country. It is just. 1 am resigned. Love was my 
error— jealousy my downfall Beware of both. I took the life of her who 
perjured herself; I destroyed him who would have betrayed me. Ask your 
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own hearts, jf, under similar circumstances, many of you would not thus have 
acted P 

After a pause, he continued—* j was pursued as an outlaw. I gent thirty- 
eight victims out of the world before me. Thus, confessedly, 1 am a mur- 
derer, and a monster ; the blood of forty is on ray head. But I escaped the 
sword to fall by treachery* In the moment of distress I took two wretches to 
my bosom ; they betrayed me to my persecutors, or I should not have been 
before you now. Yet I lament it not* I repeat, I die contentedly— and 
why ? because I have been revenged P He stooped upon the ground for 
the loaf he had carried with him. He tore it asunder, and held above his 
head the hearts contained in it, 

“ These — these were the false hearts that did betray me ! and thus — and 
thus I am avenged.” He tore them with his teeth. The multitude stood 
mute with horror, They were at length wrenched forcibly from his grasp by 
the executioner. 

“My executioners are impatient. I go to meet my fate. Let the betrayer 
ever meet the betrayer s reward,” 

This meagre translation gives but a faint idea of a speech delivered in his 
own forcible language and with inexpressible energy. Again did he refuse 
the consolations of the priest. 

“ I have no hope !— my crimes are beyond pardon.” He laid his head 
upon the block— the guillotine descended — it rolled upon the platform ; the 
vessels of his neck poured out their blood with the force of water-spouts - a 
few convulsive movements of the limbs, and all was still ! 

The populace beheld this awful scene in a serious and compassionate 
manner. His crimes they abhorred ; yet, when they saw in him a poor con- 
demned man, on the very threshold of eternity, their animosity ceased. No 
rancour was displayed nor insult offered. They viewed him with the eyes 
of forgiveness and pity ; and joined earnestly in prayers for the repose of 
his unhappy soul. 

Even Andrea Mazza, who was in the crowd, with an exalted voice ex- 
claimed — ** Adesso spero che I'anima sua sia in paradho / ” 

We have little mpre to add — only one being yet exists who took a part in 
this appalling tragedy. It is Joanni Genuchi, He is at this time resident 
in London. His address may be known at the Alien Office, to any one who 
may have the curiosity to inquire, Hn lq supporting existence by the most 
nefarious means, and yet escapes the punishment of the law. He is the 
forger of passports | the inventor of shipwrecks; and the vender of letters 
to excite compassion towards the self-elected crew who prowl about the 
country living on mistaken charity. He is bordering on his sixtieth year, 
and living with a Welsh woman who passes as his v^ife, and who is as har- 
dened and abandoned as himself. 

Should he evet hear of these pages he will be surprised at this accurate 
detail, which was gleaned and indited on the spot by 

An English Travellkr. 
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The Devi! and pr. Buckimd. 

As Buckland was boring fbr quartz and feldspar, 

And lignite, in Pevensey level, 

The downward Geologist ventured too far, 

And struck the red tiles of the Devil. 

M How now ?” quoth the demon, aroused by the shock ; 

You’ve broken my vitrified casement; 

My pavement Mosaic was primitive rock, 

Till you came to batter its basement. 

“ Hie elsewhere, and dig for your stratified stuff, 

Your laminate, yellow and blue ; 

Your miocene, pliocene, gypsum, and tuff, 

Or I’ll soon make a fossil of you. 

“ Don’t stand with your hammer there, tapping about; 

Learn, mortal, to quake at my power ! 

Know, then, that Pm Beelzebub, roaming about, 

Intent upon whom to devour !'* 

Come, come,” quoth the other, ** this vapouring smother, 
Your pepper is rather top strong ; 

Your horns and your hoofs are infallible proofs 
Of the genus to which you belong, 

** 1 feel not a jot of alarm for myself, 

I go from you appetite free ; 

For, ruminant, mild, graminivorous elf, 

1 know that you can't devour me" 


Spring and Autumn, addressed to Mrs. L — — . 

Emblems of spring, unshaken yet by storms, 

Brown spiral curls around your temples rove ; 
Canova thus in breathing marble forms 
Elastic Hebe, with the cup of Jove. 

Me envious Time of tresses has berefl:, 

(Do what we may, his waning sand will run,) 

And o'er my brow a polish’dTorehpad left, 

Somewhat ’twixt Saturn and his regnant sop. 

Yet meet we well in converse : I in you 
Find of youth’s vanity and folly nought, 

But mark, in every topic you pursue, 

A mind with intellectual vigour fraught 
Strange ! that one head two prizes thus should win, 
Spring’s flower without, and Autumn’s fruit within. 


The Blue Stocking . 

Coelia publishes with Murray ; 

Cupid’s ministry is o’er^ 
Lovers vanish in a hurry— 

14 She writes, she writes, hoys ; 
Ward off shore V* 
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HORACE SMITH, ESQ., 

AUTHOR OP H BRAMBLE TYE HOUSE,” &C. 

*(With a Portrait.) 

The opening of the present century was a bright epoch in the fasti 
of British literature. By the working of one of Nature’s most myste- 
rious laws, the whole mass of European society had been roused fit in 
its ordinary, quiet, cating-drinking-and-sleeping propensities, to a sense 
of something wanting to its happiness, and to a hot fit of febrile activity 
in the effort to attain it. The whole of history, properly so called, is 
made up of such epochs ; the intervals being only filled with the dates 
of faineant reigns, and the record of isolated events, which led to 
nothing. This law of per saltum progression is the less intelligible, 
since, though each epoch has its own especial purpose, and the main 
current of its movement runs in one determinate direction, yet the intel- 
lectual excitement is general, and eveiy corner of man’s moral natme 
is quickened by the stimulus. Instances of this law arc found in the 
constitutive age of Italian story, in the epidemic of monkery, in the ciu- 
sades, the epoch of maritime adventure, of the reformation in religion, 
and in the French (or, as it should rather be called, the European) ic- 
volution. In each of these eras, the object sought was one ; but the 
impulse given by that one object to mind, more or less aroused all its 
energies ; and the periods were marked by the appearance of great men 
in almost every department. This 1ms been rcmaikably the case with 
the movement which commenced at the close of the eighteenth and open- 
ing of the nineteenth century. Its especial fanaticism — the peculiar end 
to which the human faculties were then directed— was liberty; the pie- 
vailing sentiment was a sense of the unfitness of the existing political 
institutions to longer promote the happiness of mankind. But though 
this sentiment worked and warmed to an explosive activity, which shook 
the frame of society to its centre, vibrating to the extremest points of 
civilized Europe, yet did it not bc far pre-occupy men’s minds as to sus- 
pend all other pursuits : on the contrary, the restlessness begotten by 
this new combination was propagated to all other departments of volition ; 
and, in the very height of the ^political ferment, great warriors, great 
writers, great scientific geniuses, and great inventors appeared in rapid 
succession on the scene; so that the then existing geneiation lived moie, 
in w their petty space of time,” than their predecessors during whole 
centuries. The British Islands, more especially, exempted from the 
immediate inflictions of the waT, and protected from the destruction oc- 
casioned by the outbreak of the Revolution, though deeply agitated by 
its conflicts of Opidion* had their energies directed most especially to 
objects less intimately connected with the main impulse. The era was 
marked by a sudden and unforeseen outburst of literary genius, for 
which tlie previous liaff-century had made no preparations. The John- 
sons, the Churchills, the Thomsons, however considerable their genius, 
were antecessors, hut not precursors, of the Byrons, the Southeys, and 
the Scotts, who started into existence a Cadmean progeny, self-created, 
and indebted to no literary parentage. The agitations of revolution, the 
excitements of war, were th^iT inspiration ; and amidst the turmoil and 
the strife, the wants and the labours these occasioned, they produced a 
new" literature, energetic, intense, startling, vivifying, and comparable to 
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no other that civilization had yet exhibited Nor was the bright con- 
stellation of authors that then arose without a Corresponding world to 
shine upon. The education of the masses had been both diffused and 
enlarged; readihg had become the great relaxation of the day* the 
trade of bookselling had assumed a corresponding extension and import- 
ance ; and criticism was exalted almost into a fourth estate of the realm. 

In the midst of this blaze of intellect and bustle of authorship, a small 
volume appeared, trifling and temporary in its subject, , playful and un- 
assuming in its scope and pretensions, which, from the first moment of 
its publication, captivated general attention, and placed its Gemini of 
authors as wits among a race of wits, and, as poets among a galaxy of 
poets. This volume was “ The Rejected Addresses” (published in 
1812), and its authors were James Smith and his brother Horace, the 
subject of the present article. Light and trifling as was the theme, the 
execution, exquisite and perfect, made it at once a fashion and a rage* 
Byron was at this time enjoying the budding honours of his Chime 
Harold, and Scott was running his mail-coach editions through the 
country ; but, accustomed as men then were to literary excitement, this 
bhuitte struck on the public imagination as something new, original, 
and (to use a modern phrase) infinitely talented. The fact is nO mean 
evidence of intrinsic force; and it may safely be predicted, that the wttyk 
will maintain its place in public favour as long as a memory shall re- 
main of the great originals, of which it offered so humorous a parody. 
The originality did not, however, lie in the idea : that was not now. 
Parodies innumerable existed in our literature, and Isaac Hawkins 
Browne, in his M Pipe of Tobacco,” had given a continued imitation of 
several of the authors popular in his day; thus furnishing a ready-made 
skeleton for the Smiths to work upon ; but they executed their task 
with so much more fidelity of imitation and delicacy of observation, Ah 
such a happy appliance of current allusion to persons and incidents, and 
such a sustained fire of whimsical and good-natured humour, m removed 
their production from any dependence on the work of Browne. The 
Muses had found the two Smiths in the purlieus of the city, and in that 
most unpromising of all arenas for intellectual expansion--*- an office. 
But the Rejected Addresses at once brought them forward before the 
public, and gave them a high place among its favourites. 

Though the “ New Monthly” has had the happiness of counting 
both these gentlemen among its contributors, Horace, alone, bbeyed hie 
destiny to its full extent, and became a professional author. The 
. anxieties and absorbing occupations of business being little congenial to 
his mind, he retired from them as soon as he had achieved a moderate 
independence, and withdrew with his family to France, where lie resided 
for several years, and wrote at intervals the series of, papers which first 
appeared in the <e New Monthly Magazine,” and, being after wards col- 
lccted under the title of " Gaieties and Gravities,” met a very successful 
salte| Here, also, he wrote his first novel in 3 vols., for which Mr. 
ColWrn offered him 500/., but which he was induced H apmmh tq.the 
flames, from motives detailed in the preface jto the n&w edition , of 

Bramhletye House,” in Colburn’s Modern Novelifts* 

On his return with his family from the Coniine^,Miy Smith finally 
settled at Brighton, where he has continued, to reside . ever: since ; and 
where — besides occasional contributions tp the pet has com- 
posed in quick succession “ Brambletye House , 11 and the various other 



works of fiction which have come before the public from hM ready 
pen.* 

To* the Competition of hit novels, Mr. Smith brought talents and 
qualities’ of a very different kind from those which distinguish his 
poetical imitations. In his profee productions, Mr. H. Smith is less 
remarkable for brilliancy, playfulness, and broad humour, than for 
earnestness of purpose — for the paim that he takes with his subject — 
the elaborate illustration of the times in which his story is cast — and the 
consequent tfraitVTtoblance and interest With which the tale is invested. 
Obedient to that leading impulse to imitation so manifest in the “ Re- 
jected Addresses/ 1 he directed his early efforts in novel- writing to a 
somewhat close copying of the historical romances of Sir Walter Scott ; 
inthife, however, it is probable that he Was in part also determined, by an 
uncalled-for distrust of his own powers of original composition. He had 
produced his before-mentioned first novel, which was called M The Gentle- 
man in Black/ 1 but Upon friendly advice had committed his MS. to the 
flames; and it is, perhaps, not unlikely that he thus threw himself on 
another’s invention, in the vexation of spirit such a sacrifice must 
ever produce. Independently of the regret that must be felt at the 
destruction of any work of mind — which must ever appear the greater 
loss because it is irreparable — we should consider this incident as a 
cause for greater dissatisfaction, if it were indeed proved to have exerted 
the influence we suspect ; for we regard Mr. Horace Smith’s talents as 
worthy of a higher destination than to tread in another man’s steps, 
even though that man were the “ Wizard of the North and we think 
that in projfbrtidn as he has, in his subsequent productions, avoided 
this course, he has risen both in merit and in reputation. 

In “ Brambletye House,” in which he has most closely followed the 
et^le and manner of his original, he was evidently more intent On work- 
ing up the series of Flemish pictures which that novel presents, than on 
giving connexion and unity to the tale. In “ Reuben Apsley ” he de- 
pends far less upon antiquarian research, and upon the vividness of his 
tableaux de genre, than Upon delineations of feeling, and a display of 
moral power* Whether ft should be attributed to an increasing con- 
fidence in his oWn resources, or to a practical improvement in the art of 
novel-writing, we cannot say ; but he evidently, in his progress from 
u Brambletye House/* through “Tor Hill” to “Reuben Apsley.” 
gradually departed more and more from his adopted model ; and though 
each of these works is a little marked with the material mannerism of 
the great original, arid is cast in the same general mould, yet, in the v 
several successive productions, Mf. Smith has given more and more of 
his own, and has improved accordingly. So true is it that imitation, 
however superior its object, can never lead to that excellence which flows 
from an author’s unshackled abandonment to his own genius : not, 
however, that in his imitation of # Scott, he has not been eminently feli- 
citous* Had he published “ Brambletye House ” anonymously Aery 
many of his readers wmild, we imagine, have placed that work to the 
account of the Author of u Waverley.” It is, indeed, curious to recol- 
lect how very closely almost all the authors who have trod in Sir Walter’s 
steps have attained to his style, manner, and peculiar mode of treating 

♦ A fonhOoinfng Novel, not yet named, is to add to Mr. Smith’s achievements 
in this branch of literature. 
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hfa subject : it almost tempts one to doubt of his stiperio^ty* But, Sir 
Walter was, indeed, a heaven-born storyteller; toy* yvitfi elemehts so 
accessible to the mass of mankind, and amidst great and admitted faults, 
he still has maintained his sovereignty. , , , ; / 

It is therefore with pleasure we witnessed the gradual diverfepee 
of Mr. Smith from a- too^ restricted scope, ahd it hi tin'; this atcdlnt 
that we prefer his w SSiUah” to any other: of his novels. That f^k^itS 
is well known to the novel-reading public, is an Isifaelitish storyM^ stofry 
of the days of “ Herod of Jewry ;” and in it the author is the tabsf tho- 
roughly emancipated from his reminiscences, yen' the, colouring of his 
.manners and scenery, he has been compelled to Cruet mote entirely to 
his own resources; and wonderfully patient and laboriotts must his 
reading have been, to bring together so much of Oriental and of Rom*ii 
life for the illustration. This effprt, indeed, at collecting and; putting 
together the disjecta membra of a forgotten epoch, and f at giving a living 
representation of a civilization that has passed away front the face of 
the earth, and disappeared, was a hold undertaking; but its success 
was such as most fully to justify the attempt. Thus left tj his own 
imagination, Mr. Horace Smith worked with a freer hand; his pen- 
cilling is bolder, his style grander and more eloquent, and his groupings 
more masterly, than in his earlier productions; while the prevailing 
tone is at once more glowing and more harmonious* The . peculiar 
period assumed is, it must be admitted, one admirably suited to romantic 
illustration. The grandeur of the events, the historical, importance of 
the personages, the singular state of morals, the strange mfattureof severe 
dogma with dissolute manners, and the wild superstition for ever on the 
stretch for miracles, portents, and prophecies— all afford the happiest 
ingredients for a striking romance ; but that “ Zillah” owes much, also, 
to the talent and genius of the author, to the skill with which he lies 
availed himself of such advantages, and to the picturesque eloquence of 
his narrative, must be evident to the judicious reader. 

For the rest, Mr. Horace Smith's novels are remarkable tor their dig* 
play of the kindly feelings and sound thinking of their author There 
run through his writings a vein of gentle and amiable morality, a kindly 
and hearty love of the brighter and more amiable side of human natufe, 
an admiration for the female character, and a veneration for just, honest, 
and liberal institutions, evincing a philosophy not less personal than 
acquired, not less the result of good natural propensities and impulses, 
than, of sound reflection and superior acquirements. . 

Sir Walter Scott seems to have little considered the tendency of his 
writings in the formation of his reader’s character, and their consequent 
influence on the destinies of the species. His/ortewas nature, tangible and 
visible ; and his views of humanity were rather practical than reflective 
Mr. Horace Smith, on the contrary, is deeply smitten with moi&lbf&autyi 
and his reflections are often profound, and almost always 
we attribute a great deal of his acknowledged popularity 
at least to it we attribute much of the pleasure whidb his .^ls have 
afforded us in perusal, and which has ranked him, in estisUaiion, 
amongst those of our contemporaries from whom we ibalVbe delighted 
to hear again. 


t *' 
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A FEW WEEKS IN NEW YORK. 

BY A RETURNED EMIGRANT. 

Immediately after my arrival at New York, I was introduced to a board- 
ing-house, where I obtained a room and excellent fare at four dollars a week, 
with respectable, though not fashionable society. We had custom-house and 
other clerks, authors, editors, and artists, and one or two men who enjoxed 
the distinction of living on their incomes, in the most undignified leisure. 
Seine were called colonel, and one major ;'we had none whapleaded guilty to 
the title of captain. Of ladies we had three or four, besides our hostess, who 
presided at the head of the table, and whom, as being my first female acquaint- 
ance in the western hemisphere, and a fair specimen of her sex in the land, 
I shall endeavour to describe. With some pretensions to knowledge of 
men and manners, hers was a novel character to me ; so little was there to 
attract and so little to condemn. She was the Straightforward woman of 
business, who spoke plainly to the point, without a particle of rudeness, but 
devoid also of the slightest show of courtesy or benevolence of manner ; she, 
among her boarders, resembled an English merchant in his counting-house 
among his clerks, scrupulously civil, with an indifference of manner, suffi- 
ciently explicit Without waste of words, and showing no desire to please, nor 
wish to offend. But the merchant’s coldness and formality cease after busi- 
ness hours, and he can become playful, and forgetful of pounds, shillings, 
and pence ; but she seemed to be always intent on dollars and cents, and 
probably made most judicious and economic arrangements even in her 
dreams. No boarder would venture to find fault ; if not satisfied, he had 
only to quit ; and, so long as he paid punctually, attended his meals regu- 
larly, and gave but little trouble, he might be sure ‘of a welcome, though ho 
must not expect to be told as much. 

One day I heard her telling something to a boarder — no matter what. 
“ Well, madam,” qneth he, 4 * you told him that you were his very humble 
servant.” 

“ I told him no such thing, Sir; I am no one's humble servant.” 

“ Of course I mean, madam, in the same sense one takes it at the bottom 
of a letter.’’ 

“In no sense at all am I, nor will I be, any body’s humble servant— so 
there !” * 

I dare say this appeared to the Americans as republican spirit and inde- 
pendence ; to me it seemed to be merely the scum of these qualities, engen- 
dered by the certainly of finding plenty of boarders. I paid my board for 
the first week, but at the expiration of the second I said nothing about it, 
not deeming it of any consequence ; but I reckoned without my hostess ; 
for after breakfast, Whilst I was seated by the parlour fire, she approached, 
and thrust lier Mil into my hand. “ What I” said I, “ your bill every week J” 

“ Yes, Sir, It’S my way,” she replied. 

I informed lier that 1 had to receive the amount of a bill of exchange, 
which 1 would then go after, and instantly pay her, moving at the same 
time towards the door ; but she, Observing that it was snowing pretty briskly, 
made a prodigious effort of politeness ; she told me that I need not lifivry 




myself, as it would do at any time in the course of the day. Thip obliging 
speech only served to accelerate my movements. I procured the money 
without delay, paid my debt, went out and hired a cart, and was getting my 
luggage down stairs, expecting to meet with more suavity and delicacy olsG" 
where, when her ladyship came forth, totally unconscious of the cause of tpy 
flight. Having let her understand that I did not like her abrupt ways, fiho 
stared at me, possibly to ascertain whether I was most knave or fool, and 
told me to please myself. Accordingly, away I went, foolishly enough, as I 
have since found ; for I have learned to consider her as a favourable speci- 
men of her class in America, and her house as affording the best private 
boarding I have met with at the price. She knew nothing, of me, as I had 
not considered it necessary to give a reference, which, perhaps, would ha\e 
made no difference. Her children were most troublesome and riotous little 
republicans, to whom a little despotic rule would not have been amiss ; but 
her easy indulgence to them, letting thorn eat whatever they fancied, and bo 
as troublesome as they pleased, as well as her philosophic coolness with her 
refractory . servants, were necessary to render the picture complete. 

Community of language was quite insufficient to cause me to imagine 
myself among either English, Scotch, or Irish ; for I was perpetually shown 
that I was in a foreign land, and among a distinct people. Even the iron 
grasp and vigorous shake of the hand on each introduction --for I was intro- 
duced to every body-might have aroused me from such an illusion. A few 
questions generally followed each introduction, such as, “ What ship did )0U 
come by? what passage had you? how do you like New York? Had I 
been a titled tourist, a general, or a distinguished player, they would have 
made a show of interest in my replies ; hut viewing me in the light ol an 
emigrant, who came to improve his fortunes, they soon withdrew thou 
attention from them. Could I have spoken with the eloquence of a Cicero, 
they did not want to admire mo either in the character of an adventurer or 
a British subject, and I soon learned not to feel surprised when any one 
turned away in the middle of my reply to address another, or to follow his 
inclinations in any other way. As I felt no diffidence, had been accustomed 
to converse at public and private tables both in Prance and England with a 
fair portion of attention, and saw here no very overwhelming conversational 
powers, I occasionally offered my views and ideas respecting the subject 
under discussion, whether money or politics, the two leading articles; till 1 
found that any ignorant and confident young man could place an extin- 
guisher on me. A person asked me which I was, Jackson or anti- Jackson ; 
and without allowing me to speak, another replied for me— “ Pshaw . he is 
not Jackson, of course; the General gave his countrymen too good a drub- 


bing at New Orleans for that." , 

One evening a lawyer called to pay a visit ; I was introduced to him, and 

thought him a gentlemanly young man. On the same 

him attheShakspeare coffee-house, he having in the mean time texrtWWhat 

the Americans call tight-that is tipsy. He approached, 

conversation introduced the subject of American tnump^ oyer the *«glwh 

during the last war. I listened to him very coolly and mdifferently, though 
ho probably thought lie was talking wormwood and gall, till ha wound up hw 
remarks by saying, “We switched them beforehand. wcan.switch them 
Nov. — VOL. XI. VIII. NO. CXCI. 2 B 
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again.” *\M all events/' I replied, “ we do not take the trouble of boasting so 
much.” He walked off without saying another word. 

* # * * ■ * # * * 

I may relate a Jittle adventure I had at “ the Battery.” One day, 
being fatigued after a long walk, I turned into it, to rest myself on one 
of the benches. It had been freezing hard in the morning, but a sudden 
and excessive change in the temperature, peculiar to the climate, had taken 
place ; the sun shone forth unclouded, and the icicles which the snow or the 
spray hod formed, melted from the parapet paling which they coated over. 
The place appeared quite deserted, so I stretched myself on my back on a 
bench, and shut my eyes to exclude the sun, without dreaming that I was 
taking too great a liberty in a free country. Suddenly I felt a rap on the 
shoulder, which caused me to open them tolerably wide, when I saw a great 
muscular fellow standing over me. “ Get up,” quoth he, in such a tone as 
is usually employed in saying “ get out ” to a dog. Up I started, and de- 
manding an explanation, the following dialogue took place: — 

American — “ You should know better than to stretch yourself then?, 
stranger j I am care-taker of this park, and must put down all kinds of nui- 
sances/’ 

European — “ You must have been sadly at a loss for some person to vent 
your authority on before I came; pray what injury was I doing by lying on 
this bench ?” 

American —* l What injury ! You take up move room than comes to your 
share, I guess ; these benches were made to be sat upon.” 

European — “ Well, here is room for a thousand people to sit, and not one 
in sight.” 

American — “ But people may come ; and are you such a gander as not to 
know that ladies may sit on that bench where j ou were lolloping, before 
night ; and who knows what vermin they may catch from you ?” 

European — “ Me ! I have no vermin ” 

American — “ IIow am I to tell that ? If you havn’t none, another may : I 
am not obliged to know who has them or who hasn’t.” 

European — “ Well, if I have got such companions, and they are tired of 
their quarters, I should think they could readily give me the slip while in a 
sitting posture.” 

American—* 1 1 cant stand talking here all day. Can’t you read the 
orders ?” 

European — " I have never ohseived any.” 

American — “ I guess they are all destrojed ; but there’s new notices to 
ho put up^-no one is to lie down on the seats or the grass.” 

European—" Well, commend me topld England,— to Hyde Park and the 
Green Park, where an unwashed cobbler may tumble and toss under the nose 
of a duchess 1” This speech was a soliloquy after the accomplished park- 
keeper had departed; for possibly he might have considered himself insulted 
by so humiliating a comparison. 

Soon after* boards displaying the regulations were suspended from the 
trees, which contained not cue word about lying on the benches, hut prohi- 
bited lying or walking on the grass*; accordingly, I have often seen, pnrticu- 
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Ittrly on Sundays, 'dozens of men lying on the ‘grass, in th$ Most uninter- 
rupted repose. They were probatfiytoo formidable te be disturbed : such I 
have generally found to be American liberty— the feeble are punished* the 
strong are overlooked. 

On a stranger's first arrival in this country, the moat prominent novelty in 
society he must consider to be tobacco-chewing. Cigar-smoking to a more 
limited extent will have been familiar, but for the first time he will see the 
habits of sailors and coal-porters flourishing in parlours, theatres, steam** 
boats, on 'Change, and on the bench, This matter has been a good deal 
handled by tourists before ; but it is a fruitful subject, a sort of <c cut and 
come again.” As well might a traveller in China fail to notice the small 
feet of the ladies, or amongst the Hottentots overlook the most prominent 
part in describing the same lovely sex. After dinner in the boarding-house, 
most of those men who were not obliged to hurry away, crowded in a circle 
about the fire, in cold weather, a cheek of each furnished with a quid. 

The ladies having retired to their bedchambers the moment they had 
ceased to eat, the gentlemen have only to enjoy the passing momenta ; 
accordingly, they remain as silent as a herd of cows ruminating; except 
when a mason and an anti-mason, a federalist and a nullifier, Ur some other 
acid and alkali qualities meet in contact, when a fermentation takes place 
in which oaths and spitting form a very prominent part. Indeed, of so much 
assistance is the latter in helping out an argument, that it is used even by 
men who never chew tobacco, in the very whirlwind of disputation, between 
every third word, eVen when the fountain head was exhausted, and the 
palate- had become as dry as a roasted potato. However, the generally of 
the clicwers proceeded in a peaceable manner, squirting the superfluous juice 
into the fire without moving a muscle, except a slight opening of the lips. 
Our landlord, on those occasions, generally walked up and down the room, 
and as he passed the fire-place, took the opportunity of firing over the heads 
or shoulders of whoever happened to be interposed ; but with so steady and 
correct an aim, that I could never perceive the slightest alarm among the 
( ompanv. I was the only person that shied, or winced at all ; but alter a 
( ampaign or two I got to stand fire tolerably well, though 1 never unneers- 
sarily exposed my person among such sharpshooters, 

******** 

The fact is, the American Constitution is not the faultless monster it is 
cried up to he ; and one defect, the only one I shall at present touch upon, 
is the frequent elections of a supreme head, Allow all other imperfections 
to remain, but correct that one, and a national bank may be rendered as 
useful and as harmless as in England. I shall venture to suggest two 
plans of reform: the first is, to elect the President for life, like tlio ex- 
Goiman emperors ; lie will then have nothing further to gain or to lose, and 
consequently be personally above the squabbles of parties or, corporation^. 
Having no selfish feelings or interests to place \n the scale, he fcfci- 
lensly and honestly weigh those of the nation. But should wh m etevation 
be considered too lofty for a [republican, there is still another resource ; let 
there he % law by which no man is suffered to fill the presidency during two 
.terms consecutively*. This the old Roman 4 SkS„his a4«lk%S hite, hirfl- 

2 b 2 
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self proposed wEen on the threshold of office, whichcertably ao Cato could 
object to. Should he then desire to reward his friends, he has sufficient 
power, and no more ; for gratitude to those who can have no future favours 
to bestow, will not be likely to do much mischief. Should he be anxious to 
punish his political opponents, his inflictions can only be temporary ; whilst 
the thirst of vengeance may be moderated by a sense of importance.. . 

This last reform, however, has one imperfection from which, the first is 
comparatively free ; he may de.sire to perpetuate his own power in. the person 
of his successor. But the people hold the means of preventing this, which, 
if they do not exercise, they have to bear the consequences : the blame will 
rest on tlieir own stupidity, and on the rashness of the founders of the Cpn- 
stitution, for having endowed a mob with sovereign power. A democracy 
should be limited as well as a monarchy; an ill-informed multitude re- 
semble children — they hardly know what they would he at, or what is good 
for them ; whilst the most enlightened, with their collected wisdom, too often 
resemble a man in his individual capacity, who cannot always exercise his 
faculties for his own best interests. For my part, I have no hesitation in 
giving the preference to despotism, hateful as it is, instead of a democracy 
unlimited, and conscious of its own strength ; and I have had some expe- 
rience in both, for I was in Fiance when Charles X. was trampling on the 
laws, and I have witnessed a still more lawless and tyrannical abuse of power 
where the people governed, or rather misgoverned themselves, in the new 
States of America. 

But the most singular joke of all is, that this same triumphant democracy 
is constantly railing at prostrate aristocracy ; not contented with routing 
them, they scold them too ; though I should have thought their insigni- 
ficance ought to be a sufficient protection. Let us inquire what aristocracy 
is in the United States? It consists chiefly of men who have, by superior 
industry, intelligence, and enterprise, raised themselves above tlieir fellow- 
citizens; for riches always confer distinction — even envy is a homage paid 
it— and in no country on earth is it more ardently worshipped, than in this. 
They are republicans of a different stamp from the Spartans — they dp not 
care for iron money. These men who have so arisen, as they increase in 
wealth are gradually improving their stock of knowledge; being naturally 
anxious that their ignorance should not remind their new associates of their 
former low estate. I have known many of these almost self-educated men, 
who, l have no doubt, possessed far more sense and information than 
General Jackson himself. 

Besides these aristocrats, there are a few descendants of families which 
were of some note previous to the revolution, who are not generally re- 
markable fbr wealth, and who are of little consideration outside of their pri- 
vate circles. The rich and the poor too are constantly changing places, 
owing to the equal division of inheritances, to extravagance, to industry, to 
hazardous speculations, gambling and bankruptcies ; and those who mil to- 
day against aristocrat^ may enter their ranks to-morrow., Such are the per- 
sons against whom the ** fierce democracy * cry out *0 jtaudly ? whom tho 
present executive denounces through the agency of tlieir hired publications ; 
and all because they would fain have a hand in the management of their 
Own affairs. Nowthsy did no $ succeed, but they were guilty of having made 
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the pre&ihpfcuoti& attempt They dared to oppose the re-electioftof Andrew 
Ja#kS6U, who brad opposed their interests, but Whom, at all events, they were 
free to rejfebt 1 ; end so drew down on themselves the whole army of place* 
men, Whosebread depends on the breath ofthe President; followed by that 
vast 1 multitude/ whose days are passed in bodily labour, and who mistake 
their own interests in' the mysteries of currency and the regulation of society* 

The OUestiOrt may be thus Simplified. — The bank wanted a renewal of 
‘theft* charter/ 'Congress granted it, but Jackson vetoed it; Jackson being a 
candidate f or ' hy^ electio n to the presidency, the bank opposed him with all 
the influence and means at their disposal,- Bank stock being held by moneyed 
meii instead of canal-makers and hod-men, the bank is called an aristocratic 
institution, and denounced as dangerous to a republican government. This 
ihusf mean that property should not be protected ; that the owners of it ore 
not to “do as they pleasfe With their own but that canal-makers and hod- 
men Will kindly relieve them ofthe trouble of managing it. Nine-tenths of 
the property of theUnitcd States are ranged on the sido of the national bank, 
who say that there will be no getting on without one ; the other tenth in pro- 
perty, but majority in numbers, decree that they shall do without one ; that 
if they must employ their money in banking, they may place it in the state 
hanks, Where it will be under the control of the state legislators, who, being 
elected by the m ( the lentil), will in return appoint them bank directors, and 
thus between them batten on one of the “ spoils of victory/’ 

Universal Suffrage is, or will eventually be, the crying evil of this repub- 
lic ; a levelling principle is abroad, an intolerance of refinement, and an am- 
bition of exercising rights which their superiors cannot, without degradation, 
contest. Coarseness they are pleased to consider as essentially republican, 
because they themselves are coarse ; and to shout, drink, and wrangle at 
elections’ is gloty enough for them. Yet I am satisfied that they wculd 
never have bCeri so inveterate against the bank, had not “ the hero of NeW 
Orleans’ 8 ’ Opposed it ; his decree against it did not add to his popularity, but 
hits popularity rendered popular the decree. He “ takes the responsibility/ 
that is, hi interprets the constitution as he pleases, supported by a majority; 
and if lie lnttog Nicholas Biddle, I little doubt that a majority would counte- 
nance the act, and call it Roman firmness and decision. 

•K * * * * * * * 

To those Eitropetwis w»ho have enjoyed the advantages arising from the 
use of domestic servants in their native lands, the United States will offer a 
reverse which cannot be pleasant, but must be endured. Np fortune can 
purchase in this country that civility almost overstrained, and those efforts 
te please which, though generally artificial and interested, are, found in 
■ every inn -and lodging-house in Great Britain, and are always acceptable. 
In 1 thht country, wherever you go, the cry is against servants,— “ those 
plagues 1 thosP domestic torments.” Let those selfrcompassionftfors keep 
house in America for but one month, and those evils will become ( very en- 
viable The supply of servants being insufficient for the demand, they have 
it in their power; in stone degree, to choose their masters, and consequently 
are toll of airs and careless about pleasing. Natives rarely act as mem ser- 
vants; except in farm-houses, where they are on 4mm $ equality ; but 
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female*, having fewer resources, are often obliged to submit to servitude, at 
least for a time. A gentleman, who had a good deal of experience in do- 
mestic matters, told me that he gave the preference to English female ser- 
vants before all others, Americans next ; but as for Irish, or coloured people, 
ho would not admit them into his house. I expressed surprise at this last 
information, assuring him that there were excellent servants in Ireland, par- 
ticularly females. “ That may be,” he replied, “ but they soon get puffed 
up with a sense of their own importance when they come here ; the old 
drink, and the young take to finery, and ringlets, and visiting, and satin 
slippers, and have a multitude of friends. However, I speak generally ; 
there are some good ones among them/’ 

This gentleman’s information I soon found confirmed. Advertisements 
frequently run in these terras 1 H Wanted, so and so. — No Irish need 
apply.” But the usual phraseology is— “ Wanted, an English or Ame- 
rican,” &c. Notwithstanding this, the Irish constitute the great mass of 
domestic servants, and without them I cannot conceive what could be done. 
The slaves could never have been emancipated in the northern States ; and 
I have no doubt but that those meddlers who are now so busily endeavouring 
to deprive the slave States of their bad but only servants, would advance 
their cause more effectually by persuading two or three hundred thousand 
Hibernians to alight along the northern shore of the Gulf of Mexico, than 
by pursuing their Quixotic and useless crusades till they do more mischief 
than their foolish or kna\isli heads are worth. The free negroes, though 
under sufficient subjection, are bad servants, being generally addicted to 
lying, carelessness, dress, balls, and preachings. The Irish, too, are far more 
numerous; the majority of private families are obliged to be content with 
them; hotels and boarding-houses can pretend to no better; but there is 
one class of patrons peculiarly their own— that is to say, porter and punch- 
houses, &c., where they are quite at home, and seem as though they had 
never been transplanted. In some quarters, one might suppose that a slice 
of Cork or of Dublin had been transferred to America— houses, people, dirt 
and all. 

The following short conversation, which I overheard between two Irish 
women at a pump, may serve to throw some light on the subject : — 

First Woman. — “ Au, thin, how do you do to-day, Mistress Daly?” 

Second Woman . — “ Purty well, I'm thankful to you, Mistress Flanagan. 
How is every bit of you ? — How does thim people use you ?” 

First Womans Why, indeed, I can't complain ; I have plenty to ate, 
and not a gradle to do. Are you fixed comfortable? 4 ’ 

Second Woman. — u Troth ! I dunna. The place is good enough, and I 
may folle my own way ; hut I am getting tired of it, and going to lave. 
Where 4 s the use of staying too long in one place?” 

First Woman.— “ Arrah ! shure, you’re right ; they’ll only think the less 
o' ye. I mane to quit, too, in the fall. There's nothing like seeing the 
world. Besides, one must have a holiday now an' agin, and I’ll have one 
afore I take another place. Good morning, Mrs. Daly.” 

This hopeful pair bad probably seven or eight dollars a month, wages— 
about five times as much as they could have obtained in their native island, 
if they were so lueky as to get employed at all. 

Shortly after my arrival in New York, being in a grocery store, where I 
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occasionally went to have a chat, I asked the grocer if he were obliged to 
admit his servant, an Irish girl, to table with his family, 

“ Certainly not,” he said. “ What put that in your head?” 

** I understood it to be the custom in this country.” 

“ It is so,” he replied, “ in country parts, among the farmers, where one 
is as good as another ; but I should never think of admitting any low Irish 
trollop to eat with ray wife and daughters. They are impudent enough 
already, without that. If I had an American girl, that I knew to be well 
raised, the case would be different.” 

1 asked him if it would not be a good plan to go on board a ship laden 
with emigrants, as soon as she arrived, ajnd select a servant. 

I have tried that,” he replied; “ but it is no use: they gut spoiled 
among their country people at once. I went on board a ship directly she 
touched the wharf, and 1 hired a smart, decent-looking Irish girl, and 
brought her home with me right away. I always clean my own shoes, as I 
would not allow a female to do such work ; but on the first morning, seeing 
me at it, she insisted on taking the brush from me. ‘ What!' said she, * will 
I let my master clane his own shoes? Indeed, thin, I’ll allow no such 
thing V However, I would not give way ; but the next morning she had 
them cleaned before I was up. She never asked to clean them afterwards, 
for she had met with some friends who had opened her eyes to her own 
importance. She began by demanding an increase of wages, but 1 had at 
first given her what was just. However, she was of a different opinion, and 
took her departure. No, no: the best plan is to take one that has been 
some time in this country. They get puffed up at first, but they find them- 
selves compelled to full back to the level of us Americans.” 

One day, being in the store of an Irish tailor, settled in New York, I 
asked him if he employed many of his fellow-countrymen as journeymen* 

“ Not I, indeed !” he replied ; “ I have nothing to do with them.” 

“ How ! are they not good workmen ?” 

44 Some of them are middling, but not so good as the Americans. How- 
ever, that has nothing to do with my not employing them; but if I have 
occasion to find, fault, I do not like to be told — 4 Arrah, whisht! will you? 
Sure, we’re aH aqual here !’” 

At a boarding-house, at which I stopped, I was amused on seeing in the 
yard a girl washing dishes, with cork-screw ringlets dangling about her nose 
as she stooped, a lofty comb glittering to the sun, a scanty azure and purple 
silk handkerchief on her fat shoulders, the true Milesian features, under- 
standings to match, and accent the Irish Toscano. 


BOGDAN CHMIELNICKi; 

pR, THE MILLER'S OATH. 


[There was a veteran Cossack, Bogdan Chmielmckf "by name, whose 
valour under the ensigns of the Republic w 4 as known far beyond the bounds 
of his nation. Ilis success twenty years before, in defending Zolkiew 
against the assaults of the Tartars, Jiad given lusfre to his, character. This 
man had a windmill, with some lajids adjacent, situated near the banks of 
the Borysthenes, on which the steward of a great Polish family had cast a 
longing eye : this steward thought that the surest way of obtaining the mill 
and estate would be through the ruin ' of the owner. On some frivolous 
charge or other, Bogdan was summoned before the tribunal of the steward’s 
master (Alexander Konieepolski, grand ensign of the crown), was thrown 
into prison, and would, probably, have been sacrificed, but’ for the inter- 
ference of the castellan of Cracow. On the death of that dignitary, the 
poor Cossack was left without a protector, and his mill was unceremoniously 
seized by his enemy ; his indignant remonstrances were raetby blows, or by 
attempted assassination. In ^in did he appeal to the Piet, sitting at War- 
saw' ; neither justice nor a consideration of his former services could touch 
the members, llesol\ed to humble himself no longer before these insulting 
tyrants, he fled to the Tartars with the intention, no jloubb of inteicsting 
them in his behalf. It does not appear that he ever seriously resolved to 
make war on the Republic; his design was merely to procure the redress of 
his personal wrongs, until Czapalinski, the infamous steward before named, 
not satisfied with violently usurping his property, murdered bis wife and set 
fire to his habitation, amidst the flames of which his infant son perished,— 
History of Poland .] 

The remaining incidents of the poem are historical. 


The dim red»sun had set 

O'er the Lithuanian wood, 

When the Tartar-chiefs and Cossacks met 
Where the valiant Bogdaii stood : 
All worn and pale his noble cheek, 

With wrongs too dread for tongue to speak ! 

Around he gazed ; — yet mute 

Mid thoughts he would control ; 

Till tears— affliction’s bitter fruit — 

Burst from his tortured soul 
Then feeling half to frenzy woke, 

As thus the banished hero spoke, 

“ Hear me, Alexis, hear. 

If thou'st a home yet free; 

Or wife, or child, thou boldest dear— 

Oh, bear— and feel for pie ! 

For l am one who$e wrongs alone 
Might wake regret in breasts of stone 
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The tyrant’s law I braved — * 

Was scourged — but still endured 
I saw my. kindred— fmends-^eml^xod ! ^ 

Tneir blood like water pour’d !* 

No spot but bore the despot’s brand— 

Yet loved I my adopted land ! 

Still loved the Mill, that lay 
Half towering o'er the trees; 

The mu$ic of its sails at play 
By far Borysthenes : 

And, oh! too well— though Hope might roam— 

1 loved tftit heaven of hearts— my home ! 

There peace and beauty bloom’d * 

Till Czapalinski came ; 

Whose hand accurs’d ray home consum’d ! * 

Wrapt all my hopes in flame : — ^ 

I heard my wife’s despairing cry, 

And rushed to aid— to save— or die ! 

But Morn, awakening wild. 

Beheld me yet with life ; 

By ashes — that were once my child ! 

By her, my murdered wife. 

And o'er their reeking dust I swore 
Revenge l revenge, for evermore ! 

Hath not mine oath been kept ? 

Bear witness thou, Ukraine ! 

In tears of gore that crime was wept, — 

Avenged by thousands slain. 

Vouch it, Polotsk, where, from my trcad f 
The chivalry of Poland fled ! 

Declare, ye ravaged towers, 

Whilst Truth the deed records, 

How felt ye, when the day was ours ? 

When serfs and slaves M ere lords f 
When flash’d the light of Freedom’s star. 

And chains were forged to .spears of war I 

How stood the tyrants then, 

0 ’Neath whom w’e'd cringed and cower’d? 

Show’d they the front of braver men, 

When battle's tempest lower’d ? 

No ! — never cravens fled before 

As fled those lords whose bonds we bore* 

They, whose degrading yoke, * 

For unrelenting years, 

Despoil’d our homes— our spirits broke— 

And steep’d our food in tears 5— . 

They ! — they who cursed our hearths, and burned !-*• 
They , like defeated dastards, turned ! 


• Some idea may be formed of the extent of these m^rageous cruelties, when it 
is known that, from tjie princely domain of one nbblealone,30,000 peasants were 
carried away and sold as slaves to the Turks and 'Tartars *—, History of Poland* 
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Here let me pause. * Tis night 
O'er distant camp and tower — 

Bat oh l my soul was in the fight ; 

I reck'd not of the hour. 

Here must I urge my last request^ 

And leave to hidden fate the rest. 

Our conquering standard, say, 

Wilt thou, Alexis, claim? 

And wider realms shall own thy sway — 

Fame ! Glory ! grace thy name. 

Grant but ten thousand faithful bramth 
And Poland’s in Alexis' hands. 

A ltd when her halls lie rent— 

When ruin fails o'er both — 

On Poland , as my monument. 

Write thou ‘ The Miller’s Oath V 
There bid the slaves of earth behold 
How bondage melts before the bold.'’ 

* * * * % 

Morn, o’er the glimmering snows, 

The misty distance clears ; 

And far the narrow valley glows 

With the sheen of myriad spears. 

“ Arm ! arm ! — to arms !” rings wildly round ; 

To arms the thrilling tocsins sound ! 

Stern Carnage leads the way 
Through many a fatal field. 

Whore Poland's, pride and power decay. 

And noblest champions yield ; 

Where Mohilof- — Severia— falls. 

And famed Smolensko's hundred walls ! 

The first and fiercest glance 
Amidst the combat known, — 

The boldest sword, the bravest lance, 

Are his — the Avenger’s own ! 

Mourn, Poland !• deadlier foes sweep here 
Than Scythian club — than Libyan spear. 

Weep, desolate and pale, 

Thy slaughter'd chieftains' fate ; 

Thy orphans’ and thy widows’ wail. 

Heard ever at thy gate ! 

Weep ? When may Poland cectse to weep ?— 

When thy dread Oath, Avenger, sleep ? 

Charles Swain. 
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EECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN, 

Barrymore and As t ley’s Actors . — When Barrymore took the management 
of the Amphitheatre he made an attempt to improve the style of drama usu- 
ally exhibited. In the opening melo-drama an old peasant accuses the hem 
of the piece of divers murders, abductions, &c. ; the prince demands whet 
proof he can adduce that these murders have been committed : on which 
anbther peasant, rushing on at the bridge, in the centre, displays a blood* 
stained scarf, and cries 44 Behold a specimen !” Barrymore, a stranger to the 
older members of the company, cast this to a Mr. a gentleman of the 

Jewish persuasion, and more celebrated as an equestrian than an actor. 

Mr. C , bent on producing an effect, rushed at the important moment 

into the centre of the bridge, disposed himself and tho scarf into an 
interesting tableau, and shouted, in a tone that did honour to Houndsditeh, 
“ Jfrdwult a specimint !" A scream of laughter from the audience nearly 
annihilated the drama ; and the manager, who quietly demanded if tho 
gentleman was always as clever, and being replied to in the affirmative, cast 
the part to another; this so irritated the son of Israel, that he harangued 
his compatriots in the dressing-room thus : — “ See now, my tears, vat a rascal 
dis Birrymore is ; look at him vat he’s done ; bo’s no manager, he’s took and 
taken me out of de part ven I used to make the house ring again 

Young Grimaldi arid T.Dibdin.—' The late young Grimaldi boasted a ver- 
nacular peculiarly his own. If he had had a companion to cope with him, in 
six weeks they would have forgotten the English language, and framed an en- 
tirely new tongue. He (Grimaldi) never used any phrase recognized by society : 
for example, Mr. T. Dibdin, during the frequent illnesses of Mr. Grimaldi 
senior, one day asked the son very earnestly after his father. “ Oh ! tho 
old buffer’s as stiff as pitch,” said the young clown. 44 Good God, Sir,” said 
Dibdin, “you don’t, — you cannot mean to say lie is no morel” “No 
more !” said Grimaldi, “ he’s more than you are, lie's all drawn up of a heap.*' 
“ Am I to infer that he is better?” “ W hy, don't 1 tell you so ?— he's as right 
as a tiivet.’* “ Shall we have the pleasure of seeing him this evening?” 
“ ’Course you will,” replied Joe, “he’s coming at darkey just to see the beauty 
of things." [It may be necessary to say that Mr. Grimaldi meant to imply 
that his father had thrown aside his crutches, could stand upright, (“ all of a 
heap,”) and was coming that night to witness the performances.] * 

L , when at Cambridge, was alike remarkable for Ins enormous 

obesity and his exceeding dulness ; an acquaintance impugning L 

scholarship, Coo^ defended it ; — ■“ I have no doubt he’s a capital classic,” 
said Tom, “ for I’m told he was reckoned the greatest sizar in the college.” 

Once, whilst at Plymouth, a very juvenile midshipman, nourishing his 
dirk, swaggered into the theatre. “ My dear Sir,” said Liston to the door- 
keeper, “ why don’t you attend to the announcement at the bottom of your 
bills ,— Children in arms not admitted ? ” 

Liston asked Mathews to play for his benefit ; the latter excused himself* 
as he had to act elsewhere. 41 1 would if I could,” said the mimic, ** but 1 
cant split myself in half.” " Umph l I don’t know tha said Liston ; 44 I 
have often seen you play in two pieces 

4 pertinent Query . — Mrs. W — , notwithstanding her professional powers, 
displays so little knowledge on general subjects os to hove obtained the so- 
briquet of the 44 inspired simpleton,*’ She had tho misfortune to meet an 
accident in travelling which accelerated her accouchement, and she became 
the mother of a seven-months’ child. She Wiping, And exclaiming 
that the infant would not live, when Mr, W— 1 ■ consoled her by assuring 
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hfcr that 'Afy 6wri grandfather was a sevCn-mon^hs* child. 44 Very likely, 
my dCat" safii the Weepitf gbeauty ; but did he live f" ■ 

RichardmniheiShowmanr— This person, who is the la&t.of the real race 
of itinerant drarmalic Bbowmen, amassed; fortune by unwearied industry ; 
$**f upwards of forty yearsbe has reigned. auprome in Sniithfielil and other 
fairs. / It happened seme years since, at the time of the fair at Bt. Alban's, 
that a; dreadful fire occurred; Richardson and liis company did their -utmost 
to extinguish it, and their services were considered valuable. Some time 
afterwards a subscription was raised for the uninsured sufferers ; a plain- 
looking, rfyan, in, ft, rusty black epat, red waistcoat, corduroy inexpressibles, 
and worsted stockings /entered the committee-room and gave in his subscrip- 
tion, 100/. 14 What.nftme shall we say, Sir?” asked the astonished clerk. 
44 Richaidson* the, penny s^o$irnian f % \ was the proud reply. 

This gertttemanfs Acquaintance With Johnson and Boyer is very limited. 
Whilst in St. Alb knV( where,* in consequence qf his liberality, he received a 
perpetual ‘permission to act plays during and three days after the fair) some 
ladies came to take places, and the younger ones asked him if the pieces 
were interesting, Und more especially if love were the theme— 44 Oh ! all 
uboutthat/Miss,’* replied Richardson ; 44 for you see, the first piece is 4 Lovers' 
Wows ,* and the second un is 4 Rondy-wows .' M 

Tefnppraqce Club .— Between forty aiid fifty years since a club met in 
Dublin, and restricted the eri ter tain thejit to biscuits and water. Daly, the 
manager, was a member’ of lips community i In' which were enrolled most of 
the influential persons qf that city. It wifi be asked what was the purpose 
of this extraordinary meeting 1 —gambling ! 

“ Miss Cubiti.^Wtoen a certain low comedian came to Drury with his arm 
hr a sling, i this lady was very importunate to know what accident had occurred 
to him ; he declined Explaining, but satisfied the lady's curiosity by tolling 
her that hef* hbd been tt little in the sun (V. e. inebriated) and was thrown 
from, his horse. 44 Ah h poor fellow,” said Miss Gubitt, most pathetically, 
44 just as dear Tom Moore describes it — 

, 4 And in a ■ suiftiij\\mr fell off, 

, , , , ' , , Like ships have gone down at gea, 

t , When lieav/cn was all tranquillity.’ '* 

Charles Bannister.— Ihmni&tet and a military friend were regaling at 
44 Sir Ralph Abort? rom by s Head*” and the conversation turned upon the hero 
whose name had been given to the tavern; he had just fallen at Aboukir, 
and it was the fashion for every one to relate some personal anecdote of him. 
The military gentleman did sq, but Bannister denied the correctness of one 
or two of his assertions. 44 bounds, *’ said the soldier, 44 1 might to know ; I 
haVe aferved with the man, and have known Abercrdmby ever since he was a 
lieutenant." 44 And what of that," said Charles, coolly, 44 when I have known 
him ever, sitice he was an inn- sign f'' 

. .Uolmm's 0o}man affected fashion able life, and was wont to 

annoy his fefts amb^iious brethren/ by talking ,of 4 ? bis curricle," and ‘‘ his 
party ’’ when the Duke of — and the Marchioness of — ; — honoured him 
\yith lh.eir pye^ynce. Charley Bannister, who was nothing if not critical, 
mei.D^ driving in Piccadilly : the latter offered Bapnistcr a 

seat-p hq accepted it. llhey droVe silently ror some time ; ^t ^^ Hblman, 
.who haft anticihated a comminient libon the 44 turn-out/* could ettdUre it no 
Ipnger, and" si aid, w WelfitJtfarl&i whatefeyou think or my phaCtoh ?' 4 I 
triple* pantfisferi ^ tljb carrtfgi is propCtly pulfed rhaetoti, for I dee 
one of the Weeds fs (AuroJa).’ 11 r 

< translators extraordinary^— In certajn clubs it has been found useful to 
chock tlie inclination tO classical quotation by introducing a translator . 
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When any gentleman indulges in Uoratjan or V irgilianv|^fSo^i^s,i| ; (sry pf 
“ Translator !'* brings that functionary to the fescue; k&i apty ^?^ Xo gaja* 
phrase the moaning, if possible, but at the same tteie invest it with some 
ridiculous association. A few examples of this sort^of lifcunour ’lhay bo 
given'. Mr. P — I B — — d, at present the Translator of « contain society*' not 
a hundred yards from Drury, was on duty when a gentle man ^ixmvemd 
learnedly respecting an omnibus . “ Translator,'* said the president, very 
gravely, “ what is the English for omnibus ?” ‘ r Shill ibeer 1" replied B -* * -* *. 
Another translator was called on to explain 1 > \ 

u Be fhortuis nil nisi bunion." 

“ It is the watchword of the resurrection-men,” he atiSWered^— “ when dead, 
liow nicely well bone 'em !*' (t. e. steal them). 

A certain musician having been seen flirting witli a fair oneat the box -door 
of Drury, was charged, on entering the club, with ificbhgtdimy towards the'f.ur 
proprietor of his heart and hand. “ A^ r ’ Mm inhumed* ** jfi puis fld&le:' 
The translator was instantly called ’Upon, wlip^rendered it/th as-M 4 1 u&vu 
fiddler:' We need scarcely add that; the' person in question is celebrated on 
that instrument. . , , ,, 

The conversation turning on a speaker who, at a public meeting, had 
notes handed up to him, from which “ hints he spoke,” a gentleman, advert- 
ing to it, used the phrase of 

tl Gladiator in or end.” 

“ Translator!” sounded on all sides, when the ingenious g(?ntlentah espial npd 
that it arose from the destruction ‘of a woman, by a Roman, wlW dtiMiifetl 
her. and then declared lie was “ glad he ate. her in the Arena.” . 

Talking of antediluvian and pre- Adamite relics, the Illegal Uerium was 
named. Some had never heard of the animal, and denied its exktchcb. 
<c Translator,” eried the president, “ what animals existed before .Attain'* 
time?” “ Nothing but one ehaydios (chao*),” said tUeeruditeofficor. Nor 
was this the only use made of this word ; for in a learned dispute us to 
Bryant s denial of Troy and its siege, the translator was called on to name 
the earliest conflict on record. 14 That in the time of chaos,” he. replied, 
“ alien nihil fit:' . * " r 

Grimaldi and Ducrow.— M. Ducrow', sen. was rathorharsli to his offspring ; 
old Grimaldi entered one morning and found tlys equestrian belabouring 
little Andrew (the present M. Diicrdw) unmercifully. Grimaldi humanely 
interfered, and upbraided the father, who defended himself Bjr saying that 
youth must be early trained in the way it sliould gty^ it was Wat tp make 
an impression when the wax was soft.”. ** Aye/hsaubGrlmaldi* ♦* but Uiat 
don’t hold here, for the tvhachs were not soft:' •< 

“ Jew Davis.”-*- Basljfulness is not the badge of bis tribe, and it certainly 
formed no part of bis character ; he had a sort of celebrity tor hop-pay moot. 
One of his creditors thinking to shame him opt of the money lie owed, stood 
up in the pit of Sadler’s Wells, and said, “ ‘Mr. Davis. I sa\d lj would exposes 
you ; you owe me seventeen and sixpence.” u So 1 do,” stud Davis, per- 
fectly coolly, and advancing to the foot-lights, oblige me with hait-a«cw>wn, 
and it will make an even pound.” We n6ed *not add ' that the Urerfttpr ’took 
Nothing by his motion, ’ * ” 1 f , ? 

A 'Broad' HfW.— Wh«en the ,<?a$e of Cumbers, ^in cqfin^M. wrtPttt© 
Opera Hpu$e,, was brouglu before Lord Brougham^ thq x C6jl£t wiw “oMrdbd 
with theatrical persons, many of ^ * 
versation seriously ihiei;rupted the- 
once or twice, and at last said to thw -... rr - 

shall be obliged to speak to your success fir**) T3A$ $lduce’ tile pext mohient 
was awful, ; '* ‘ A '' " 

Keans Papers .— Kean had letters from Wfo# af the 
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day : into ivhose possession these have fallen is a question-. The following 
epistle he received whilst lessee of the Richmond theatre : it came from otic 
of the quondam a$sociCte$ of his provincial adventures : — 

* * * ** Richard s Tent , 1st April , 1832. 

“ Sir, — If you have not engaged a prompter, one who can also make him- 
self useful on the stage in any line, from Richard the Third (when you don't 
play it yourself) down to Tom Thumb the Great, — ‘ many more murders 
must be doner-— I shall be happy to treat with you for the Richmond 
season. Though personally unknown to you, I can be well recommended by 
old actors, of whom you possess an intimate knowledge; and, ‘ if my plain 
simplicity of heart may take the liberty to show itself,* I will just observe, 
in passing, that I consume a large quantity of snuff, smoke like /Etna, am 
ralner hard of hearing, and a little near-sighted. As to my stage qualifi- 
cations, I have a sort of Homan nose reversed ; * squint the eye/ as Edgar 
says ; but I do- not, as he does, * elf all my hair in knots/ being totally bald. 
I possess a voice that can scarcely be heard beyond the third row in the pit. 
My general appearance would indicate that I am a tolerable double for an 
animated rag-mop. I sport a * shocking bad hat but 4 let not my poverty 
stand in- the way of my preferment/ 

, “ I am considered a good fellow by all those who can neither assist me nor 
themselves; am blessed with a wife whose tongue is as long as a rope-walk, 
and who always annoys me in my business on the score of jealousy : and, in 
consequence of quarrelling at home, am seldom at the theatre until an hour 
after the call (i. e. t the rehearsal). 

44 Excuse my bad French ; but I make it a sine quel non to lake a lertle 
loo much on the first night of a new piece— 4 Quod hommines tot content in.’ 
Therefore, pray consider my pints, and believe me to be. (if you'll have me,) 

“ Your invaluable Servant, 

“ Ivory Whistleton. 

“ P.S.~ I liave two lovely babbies, and but you know WbatMawworni 

says, without my quoting it/* 

The late John Palmer.— [Stories of apparitions are in great discredit in 
this age of intellect; the following relation is therefore given under disad- 
vantageous circumstances. The writer only takes lea\e to remark, that many 
of the parties to whom the following narration refers are yet living, and 
Willing to testify to the truth of the assertions.] 

John Palmer was very intimate with the family of Nfrs. Vernon, the widow 
Of Joseph (commonly called Captain) Vernon, the singer. That lady was 
the sister of Mr. Richardson, of the firm of Richardson, Goodluck, and Co., 
lottery contractors, Charing-cross. The house in which Mrs. V. resided she 
rented from her brother; it was, and is, in Spring-gardens, and forms part 
of the house in Charing-cross, then occupied by Mr. R*, beiwr dn’uh d only 
ly a door, which was seldom, if ever closed, the two families living on terms 
<f gleet intimacy. Mr.R. was very fond of the company of theatrical and 
musical men, and John Palmer had what is termed “ the run of hi* house/* 
dining, and sometimes sleeping tlvere two or three times a week, and coming 
in and going out at all hours. Mr. R. had an assistant, of the name of 
Tucker, about eighteen years old, who has, since the period we allude to, 
become a scene-painter and machinist. This person slept at the bottom uf 
Mr. K/s house, on a bedstead that, in the daytime, tvas concealed in a sort, 
of closet. The street-door opened into this room, and Tucker was placed 
there because his bed stretched over the strong box in which the money re- 
< eived in the day was each evening deposited. The street-door was secured 
by bolts, a bar, and a strong lock and chain, none of which, the lock excepted, 
weie fastened until nil the' inmates of the house had retired. It is well 
known that, on the 2d of Atigus% 1708, John Palmer played at Liverpool for 
the last time ; that, he expired on the stage in the character of the Stranger 
Vepeatihg these lines*-^ . ; £' 
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“ Yon remember what the old man said this morning— 4 There it (tmfhtr and -a 
better world.* ” 

The hour at which he djed was between half-past nine and a quarter to ten. 

On this very day Trucker retired to bed between eight and nine, it paving 
been a lottery day, and he employed from an early hour in, the morning. 
Shortly before ten o’clock he awoke, and mt up in bed to listen to some 
sounds in the street, immediately opposito the dpor. The noise ceased ; ho 
looked at the fastening of the door ; it was as he left it, on the lock only, as 
some of the family were out, and they had latch-keys to let themselves in. 
He returned to bed ; but again heard a noise, and footsteps coming from 
Mrs, Vernon's home. The door which we have named, and which separated 
her dwelling from Mr. Richardson's, opened, and through thence he dis- 
tinctly saw John Palmer pass.’* This did not in the least disturb Tucker, as 
Mr. P. did so pass very frequently. The figure “ passed by his bed, ami open- 
ing the street-door, went forth, closing, as was Mr. P.'s wont, the door alter 
him.” He observed nothing unusual in his appearance, save that he was 
very pale, and did not return the “ Good night” that Tucker bade him. Ho 
then fell asleep, and was awakened by the return of Mr, R., jun„ about one. 
He (Tucker) secured the door; and to the question of “ Who was at home, 
who had been ?” &c\, replied — “ Mr. Palmer, Sir, has been at Mrs. Vernon's, 
and went away about ten.” To this Mr. R. merely replied — “ I didn't know 
he was in town and all parties retired. In the morning the subject was 
mentioned again, when Mrs. Vernon declared Mr. P. had not been there ; 
and Mr. R., sen., told Tucker he must have dreamt what" he narrated, for 
Mr. Palmer was in Liverpool. The boy insisted so strongly, that Mis. Ver- 
non wrote to Palmer jestingly on the subject. Ere her letter reached Liver- 
pool, a letter from thence apprised the family that John Palmer had expired 
at the very time the lad Tucker supposed he saw him. Mr. R. t jun., per- 
fectly and distinctly remembers Tucker's telling him as before narrated ; and 
on the news of poor Palmer's death, he (Tucker) was taken very ill, and 
attended by Dr. Reynolds, of Spring- gardens, and Mr. Andrews, surgeon, 
of C h nn n g- cross. The impression was, however, so strongly upon the lad's 
mind, and his nervous system had received such a shock, that medicine could 
very slightly alleviate his sufferings. Nothing could again induce him to 
sleep in that room ; and he soon after quitted Mr. Il.’s service. 

Black Actors. — In consequence of the Jim Crow ” mania now raging, 
an application has been made by a person in Liverpool, to act, at a lnetio- 
•politan minor, “ Mungo, Sambo, and any other coloured characters , v ('fins 
appears like trenching on Mr. O. Smith's ground, who plu)« green, red, 
black, and while fiends.) The Liverpool aspirant adds— 1 “ He can sing, 
play the fiddle, dunce, and is generally accomplished — born in New Orleans, 
of negro parents, and twenty-seven years of age — unmarried The pur- 
pose of the latter piece of information is hard to conceive, unless it be aimed 
at the ladies of the establishment. We are very severe upon American pre- 
judices, as regards negroes; but thirty years since, when a coloured nun, 
called “ Lilly John/' was brought over here, no manager could he persuaded 
to suffer him to appear. This poor fellow had been a gentleman’s serv ant, 
and a great deal at sea; his violin-playing was excellent; and he had an 
original vein of humour, not inferior to Munden's. In Mungo he would 
have been irresistible, hut prejudice was against him : the manager sum- 
ming up Ilfs refusal with— “ Od hang it. Sir, What would the people Isay if I 
sent on a real black ?" Though negroes (especially boys) were retained as 
domestics, the most, enlightened persons objected to thorn in any other capa- 
city. The first negro I remember settled in any bu&ihess, in my boyhood, 
was a dancing-ma»tcr ; he was regarded .as a mrtz (tvis. After this, a black 
fencing-master and a black cook settled in London. 

H , the well-known American actor, though celebrated for his ridicu* 
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lous assumptions of Yankee character, prizes himself upon speaking “ pure, 
undented English,” and giving no indication, by ifio phrases, that lie “ comes 
from t’other side the ditch*' (the Atlantic). He is not entirely successful. 
Returpfiig, some time since, from Greenwich, he got into a city .instead of a 
west-etid omnibus. When at the Elephant and Castle, he was informed the 
vehicle was progressing tb Gracechurch-street, whilst his destination was 
Charing Cross. 44 I admire at you taking of me up,” said H-* — “ tipon 
such a consideration; however, if you allow me something off the fare, I 
lm’ nt no objection to walk the balance of the journey'" 

Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields . — The large Staffordshire warehouse in 
Portugal-street is the site of the Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre. In Hbmlock- 
coitrt, and a range of alleys running from Shire-lane to the opening at 
Pickett-place, lived Tom Walker, Macklin, and others. Betterton, who was 
the manager of this theatre, at the opening in 1693, lodged at a bookseller’s 
iust over the entrance of Bell-yard, Fleet-street The theatre was destroyed 
by fire, and rebuilt by Rich, in 1714; and there comic pantomimes were 
first performed in this country. Poor Joe Miller, who rests in the Portugal- 
street burial-ground, lived in Shire-lane, then, it is believed, enjoying a re- 
putation not very superior to that it at present bears. 

Destinations of a Family. — When Kean came to London, and was the 
idol of Drury, liis mother and brother were acting in a barn at Peckham, 
Surrey; and his sister, under the name of Carey, at the West London 
Theatre, Tottenham -street, then under the management of Mr. Beverley. 

Belies of Genius . — A chair, known as Ben Jonson's chair, was kept, a 
century after his decease, at a small tavern in the Strand, long after the 
landlord had followed his guest to the grave. This place was known as 
44 Robert Wilson's Tippling-liouse." On one of the windows was written— 
44 Here Ben dranke choice canary." At the shop of Messrs. Cadell and 
Davies, there was a chair in which Pope, Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, and all 
the literati of the last century, have sat. This chair is now tlio property of 
one of the gentlemen connected with the business department of the firm. 

The Padlock — A New Reading. — When BickerstaiFs opera of “ The 
Padlock”* was in rehearsal, Miss Brett, the original Leonora, was much 
pestered by the officious attention of a dwarfish sprig of fashion. Leonora s 
first song is given with a bird upon her hand, and runs thus: — 

u Say, little, foolish, fluttering thing, 

Whi ther, ah ! whither wouldst thou wing 
Thy airy flight ? ** 

It happened that the property-man had not brought the bird, and the lady 
and the orchestra were waiting. “ Where is my bird?” at length petu- 
lantly exclaimed the heroine. 44 Here," said her dwarfish admirer ; 44 I'll be 
thy bird gallantly advancing. Miss Brett immediately took his proffered 
hand, and commenced the song -thus : — 

Say, little, fooli«&> fluttering goose, 

What will you say if 1 let you loose P ** 

She thep turned him. off to the derision of the company. 


* Tim piece introduced Charles Dilwiin, the lyrist, as a Composer mid fcn actor. 

He was the original Mungo (IJ(ttf). Tire opera bad a prodigious ruin 
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The Book of Gems. The^oets and Artists of Grefct 
Edited by S. C. Hall. 

Mr. Hall’s ‘original scheme of presenting distinct and characteristic 
specimens of an hundred poets of Great Britain* with illustrations from the 
pencils of an equal number of British artists, is completed by this splendid 
volume,.: and it is highly creditable to the public, that sufficient encourage - 
ment sqouft have been given for the completion of an undertaking con*, 
ceiyed in such excellent taste, and carried out with so liberal a spirit We 
connpt entertain a doubt but that (in the words of Mr. Hall's preface) w a 
'volume containing selections from the Poets by whom our Own Times have 
been more immediately distinguished, will be, acceptable to the public j and 
that the success of this collection will be such as to justify the Editor in 
acting upon his earnest desire to undertake dt.” Great care should be taken* 
however, in adding this new feature, to make it such as shall not mar the 
01 igmal perfectness and beauty of the plan. Materials of a high order exist 
in sufficient abundance to preclude the necessity of any resort to those poets 
of the pretty school in which 44 our Own Times* have been so fertile. It 
remains to be ,seeti if Mr. Hall’s courage, in this respect, is equal tq the taste 
lie has shown in the specimens already before us. The innpaiioes pf pqrr 
Bonal acquaintance —in some cases, it may be, of personal* obligation — are 
not easy of resistance. Let him recollect that to recognise aft poets the feeble 
illustrators of Annuals, would-be at once to reduce to the level of the annual 
tribe a work which presents its best claim to distinction in the circumstance 
of it§ being so immeasurably remote, in purpose and design/ fiom g, Class bf 
books so lleeting and so perishable. 

The poetical contents of the volume before us, if nbt do irieh and original 
as those of the first volume, are even more likely to be generally popular. 
(The same will probably be thought of the illustrations, which will be noticed 
elsewhere.) Some of the most pleasing and characteristic specimens of our 
native English genius are included amongst them; — Swift, Addison* Par^ 
nell, Vqung, Rope, Gay, Savage, Thomson, Johnson, Armstrong, Shenetone* 
Gray, Collins, Smollett, Akenside, Warton, Goldsmith, Churchill* Cupper* 
Lloyd, Beattie, Chatterton, and Burns— illustrious names— 

“ That on the steady breeze of honour «a?l* * 

In long procession, calm aud beautiful* 4 — 

are here in their best and most inviting aspects. If* in the long run, there 
is less of sublimity, less of pure poetical power, less of the rich discursive* 
ness of natural fancy ip the volume which i$ thus enriched by them, than in 
the volume qf tla^t year, we have, on the other hand, with no lack of synw 
pathy foi* nature in all her shapes and moods, perfect treasures of wit* of 
satire, of excellent sense, and of the pithiest sayings ; and this, therefore, is 
the volume for the more general and popular class of readers. Together, 
the volumes form a rich library book lor am , > 

The memoirs in the' present Volume a aft silCdesftfUl as' before, Ww 
know of no collection of poetical specimens in the language, in which so 
mugh m^bjrmatjipu .as to the respective poets, is condensed wrthims^ snsikU a 
space, and yet .conveyed in such a pleasing fovtn* A* oareful pertwal will 
satisfy every reader, we think, on this point. We have only to add our best 
wishes for tho continued success of the 41 Book of Gems.” 

A Residence in France, with an Excursion the Rhine, and a Second 
Visit to Switzerland. By J. Fenimore Copper, Esq. 2 vols. 

When we remember the originality and brilliancy Of those American novels 
which have so often charmed, and, although they might not 44 lap us in Ely- 

2V<w.— v oi. XLVin. wo. cxci. 2 c 
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sium,” placed us where our own imagination had no chance of carrying us, 
over the foaming sea or the wide prairie, associating us with the noblest spe- 
cimens of savage life in the deserts, and the truly great and lovely in civilized 
existence, thrown into situations requirifl# energies we have rarely seen dis- 
played, and virtues seldom exhibited in our own circles— no wonder we seize 
with avidity whatever Mr. Cooper presents to us — gratitude and curiosity 
being alike our incentives* 

The earlier portion of these volumes is rather dedicated to the political 
movements of, Paris in 1 832, and anecdotes of M. La Fayette (who must he 
ever an interesting old man), than to a general account of particular circum- 
stances in a stranger’s sojourn in that gay capital. The journeys partake of 
the same character, politics travel to the top of high mountains, and are dis- 
cussed in lonely valleys, at such times curtailing many a truly poetical de- 
scription, or many a story of pastoral life. It is yet certain that the tone of 
these discussions is that of genuine liberality, arising from a real knowledge 
«of the world as it exists in various countries, and under various governments, 
and of man as he must exist everywhere ; and it is impossible for us to avoid 
seeing that time and observation have added good sense and general philan- 
thropy to that powerful imagination, and indeed decided genius, with which 
our author was always eminently imbued. 

We do not consider him the less, but the more a patriot, because he can 
see errors in even the land of his birth, and his endeavours to remove them 
do credit to his integrity— *he is not the less a staunch republican because he 
can see nobility in a nobleman, or beauty in a princess, undoubtedly ; but 
we are not certain that his countrymen will concede him due praise on these 
points, and should not be surprised to find that he continues to sojourn in that 
Old World, which must be allowed with all its faults to possess a mental at- 
mosphere most congenial to a literary constitution. We thank him for 
wiping off the stain belonging, it appears, alike to the Americans and the 
English, of being the most intemperate drinkers living, for he declares po- 
sitively that in France (yes, in Paris) he has seen greater proofs of the exist- 
ence of this vice in both sexes than he witnessed in London. We can assure 
him, in return, that we firmly believe his repeated complaints of Americana 
being held in low estimation is (so far as this country is concerned) com- 
pletely wrong ; for, although a few may enjoy a joke upon Jonathan, and 
some grumblers indulge their hypochondria sm, not their malice, by prophe- 
sying a “ split in the firm,” they are few in comparison of those who hold tip 
the mighty Republic as the glory of the New World, and in their impas- 
sioned admiration paint an Utopia, which his better information and sober 
judgment would necessarily disown. 

Frequent references in these volumes are made to preceding tours, which 
is not judicious, as it may disappoint the reader for description; but although 
all which he does paint shows tne hand of a master, it is not for anything 
new or striking in this department that these agreeable volumes will be dis- 
tinguished. 

An Angler’s Rambles, By Edward Jesse, Esq., F.L.S. 

Who ever took tan a book of Mr. Jesse's without being delighted with the 
amusement it afforded* or satisfied with the knowledge it conveyed ? We 
think it very possible that the congeniality of his own gentle spirit, and in- 
quiring mind, with that of old Izaak Walton— thO pastoral poetry, the lov- 
ing heart, the intimate acquaintance with nature, which they noth possessed, 
induced him in this vblume to enter on the same pursuits, explore similar 
scenes, and chat oit the consequence of his travels end exploits with the 
father of anglers. Truly he has led us to many a scene’ of good fellowship, 
both on land and water— ^he has made us intimate with fishermen, land- 
ladies, and ladies of the manor also, in humble inns and lordly halls- to say 
nothing of a country clergy man* village cricket-clubs, classical Oxford, and 
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that nice imightintb animal life, wfetelr has alreadf WfHteMS^ Moworib eti 
natural history the most charming medium of knowledge ewer ottered to ‘the 
investrgatinjg mind. / 

With so much to admhw-~so much with which the 1 general reader ^must 
he gratified* and the young and sentimental interested*- should the fe&l 
angler grumble at the want of instruction in the art to which he Ss devoted, 
deem the information insufficient, the instruction valueless, and pronounce 
the author “ a much finer hand at spinning a yarn than throwing a line,” 
all wo can say is, the charge may be well borne by 'one whose attractions 
are so many that they will atone for an empty basket, and pay for an useless 
punt. We question if there lives one brother of the angle, whether joined 
to a merry and celebrated club, or given to solitary recreation and lonely 
wanderings, who would not prefer him as a companion to an angler of real 
genius uublest with his talents. 

Start not with that look of surprise, half mingled with disgust, most ami- 
able reader ! There is such a thing as a genius for fishing, since it is eciv 
tain that a man must as much be bom an angler, as he must be born a poet. 
There is a sensitiveness of touch, an accuracy of eye, an instinctive know- 
ledge of the habitudes, tastes, and localities of their prey, which Amounts to 
mental power, or at least combines with it to produce the true angler, which 
in its most perfect character has never yet been attained by practice or ob- 
servation ; nevertheless, these are necessary to him, as indeed they are to 
every other artist. The idle man may seek recreation in the sport, the clever 
man may obtain knowledge of the mechanical dexterity required for it, and 
the good-tempered man attain the patience proverbially attached to it ; bul 
the three qualities combined do not make a man capable of taking fish, still 
less of telling others the “ why tmd wherefore ° of his success. Amongst 
ho many brilliant publications on this subject within the last year or two, 
we do not’flnd that which we should rejoice to see, “ a book of actual instrucr 
tion and positive information on the subject.” 

Four Lectures on the Evidences and Doctrines of the Christian Religion. 

By Thomas Wood. 

We learn from the first of these lectures that the reverend writer was in 
early life a Calvinistic Dissenter, or at least that he was educated among that 
body ; hut finding their doctrines more and more repugnant to his views of 
Christianity the farther he advanced in life, he at one time thought of 
uniting himself to the Establishment. For this mode of ordination lie 
afterwards found himself unfitted, in consequence of having embraced the 
doctrines of Unitarianism, wjiich he now advocates with, at least, zeal and 
considerable ability. 

The two first lectures are given to the general evidences of Christianity, 
the others to examination of those points in which his own church differs 
from those of other Christian sects. They well merit perusal, because it is 
evident that the writer is sincere, devout, and well read in the Scriptures. 
How far his conclusions are just we are by no means prepared to say, as 
theology requires study and examination on controverted points, to which 
we are unequal ; but we fully agree with Mr. Wood that if owr, church esta- 
blishment should he finally subdued by the host of Galvirustie Dissenters, 
now loudly assailing her walls, or sapping her foundations, we may expect, 
as he says, “ not indeed, the persecution by fire ; but the no less mischievous 
persecution by .legal restraints.” 4 

We remember to have heard the late Mr- Thelwall say, “ I hope our 
Reformed Parliament will not sweep away th^Qhurch^f England till tliey 
have raised up a better and with , tins friendly wjsh (though not from a 
friend) we most cordially, unite. That she. i$?aipreSe*U scanned with a malig- 
nant eye.; her faults magnified* her virifoes . qy^lookedp hen liberality mis- 
taken for weakness or licentiousness* her very wsnts d^n^d prodigality, and 
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her dignity presumption, it is impossible to faiHn observmg^but tho end is 
not yet. The public mind is subject to changes, as we perceive on all sides ; 
and from the moment t ha tour venerable Establishment is beheld in the light 
of one more “ sinned against than sinning,” many of her discontented chil- 
dren, now mingling in the ranks of her enemies, will “ come out from amongst 
them,” and become zealous for her honour. To such we say, “-God speed 
ye p — " Good luck have ye in the name of the Lord !” 

The Christian Lacon ; or, Materials for Thinking in a Christian Spirit . 

By William Martin, Author of the w Christian Philosopher.” 

The author of this elegant little work, who is, we believe, the editor of the 
“ Educational Magazine* has conferred a benefit upon society by its publi- 
cation. The views it contains are highly philosophical, but unlike many of 
the professedly philosophical works of the present day, it does not seek to un- 
dermine the fabric of society by that pernicioiis sophistry so agreeable to some 
portions of the multitude. Breathing the purest liberality of sentiment, it 
sparkles with the irradiations of thought, and shadows forth some of those 
lofty workings of the human mind which stamp it with the impressions of 
genius. The observations it contains on a vast variety of subjects, all inte- 
resting to the philosopher, the scholar, and the Christian moralist, are cal- 
culated to open the mind of the reader to an enlarged comprehension and a 
just estimation of himself in the scale of being ; and may be recommended as 
texts to incorporate with his mental and mortal economy. Those who read 
the “ Christian Lacon ” will, we are sure, rise up from its perusal with their 
feelings elevated, their minds purified, and their capacities enlarged. 

Tales in Verse. By Mary Howitt. 1 Vol. 

Sweet Mary Howitt ! Her name brings a magic with it, let us see it when 
qr where we will ; it is one crowded with pleasant association spelling of 
wisdom learnt by the wayside and under the hedge-rows— breathing per- 
fumes, not the perfumes of balls and routes, but of violets and wild flowers — 
leading the mind to pure and pleasant thoughtfulness. We hail her as a 
friend, and love to commune with her and cherish her feodks, and pick out 
her poetry, and laugh or cry, just as she wills — sweet Mary Howitt! 

Gentle reader, purchase this pretty book, and (if you have children) give 
it them, and you will find them all the better for it. Poeiris remain with 
the young mind when, prose is all forgotten ; and such poetry as is contained 
in this will cultivate their hearts, and teach them wisdom. Some of the 
poems have appeared before in Mrs, Hall’s and Mrs.' Watts’s annuals, and 
our fair friend should have said *o in her preface. She augured wrong, if 
she imagined such poems as’** The Sailors Wife” could ever be forgotten. 

The little volume is beautifully got up and nicely printed, and will form a 
most charming present for all seasons of the year, » 

Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman. Illustrated by Six Female Por- 
traits, from Drawings by E. T*. Parris, Esq. By The Countess of 
Blessington. / 

We have, contrary to our usual ctistom, copied the entire title page of 
Lady Blessington’* novel— to show what its title really is ; for the advertiser, 
move intent upon a oatching than inelegant illustration of ifc contents, 
sets it forth as illuminated by “St# of ,, Ms (the Elderly Gentleman's) lovqs.'' 
Now an elderly gentleman may have had six, or sixteen V loves,” according 
to his disposition ; but there is something unpleasant in their, being all held 
up, as it were# in **■*■ bunch ” -fceftre US» The progression in which her 
Ladyship displays them, is natural and .intemting;, and the ( title 

page is exactly what it should fes* < Why# therefore, t will publishers exhibit 
their own bad taste, and impugn taste of , the author by that coarse -pi ay 
which (to speak intbeatrieert phrase)* can only be relished by the one-shil- 
ling gallery. 
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The Confessions of an ** Elderly Gentleman 99 are written with ail ease, a 
calmness, and a perfect knowledge of the world, that lead us to adnaire her 
Ladyship’s talents; nay, to estimate them more highly than we have 
overdone before. Not only does she display her usOid grace and gentle 
feeling, but she manifests a deep and skilful knowledge of the human 
heart; its hopes, fears, projects-rand, above all — its contradictions, — which 
we do not look for in Woman* There is an under current of sound but not 
bitter satire through the volume ; a whispering also of the selfish motives 
and 'petty feelings which stimulate humanity, and lead to the miseries 
which come, unsought and undeserved, upon those who are victimised by 
the deep-laid, plans of the worldly wise. 

The “ Elderly Gentleman *’ is nothing more, and nothing Worse, than the 
generality of mankind ; he has been stirred by excellent feelings — but when 
they stirred him over-much, when they became troublesome he used many 
and varied sedatives to quiet them, and his own. Conscience, at least, for a 
time. The perfection of the character Lady Blessington has developed is 
its nature — its second nature, perhaps we should Say ; it is not nature fresh 
from its Maker's hand, but it is the nature which is acquired by a long ac- 
quaintance with a world at once weak and wicked — a world which leads us 
to forget the crime, if the committer is one who sits in high places— a world, 
whose smallest sin is deception, whose greatest is a want of wealth. We 
meet Lady Blessington’s “ Elderly Gentleman” everywhere ; that is, every- 
where in the appointed places— at the Carlton, the Athenaeum, and Senior 
United Service Club. Scores of them arc in St. James’ s-street and Hyde 
Park ( in fine weather) ; and greatly obliged should the fraternity he to her 
Ladyship, for investing them with a character which, but for her exquisite 
portraiture, they never would have possessed. Hitherto we have regarded 
them only as “ respectable ; ” henceforward we shall , deem them “ in- 
teresting.” * V 

But wo are not compelled to seek amusement solely from the “ Elderly 
Gentleman.” The females are described with admirable tact. Louisa, 
pure, simple, and beautiful ; Arabella, proud, artful, and designing ; Lady 
Mary, the perfection of a devoted and high-souled woman ; Lady Elmseourt 
vain, lovely, and fading— yet un willmg to relinquish her empire of beauty, 
and catching at every fop who was willing to bow the knee,£ft passant , to its 
expiring beams. The two last ladies are of course young and lovely — (men 
are always inclined to be pre-eminently ridiculous when they pass their 
summer solstice and enter on the autumn of their days in unWcdded bliss) — 
and we are right glad, when the old fop’s vanity receives its death-blow. 

We congratulate Lady Blessington on tho popularity this volume has 
already attained, and shall look with increased anxiety for her next prose 
work. 

The Desultory Man. By the Author of the u Gipsy,” dec. 

Nearly the whole of these volumes have in various periodicals been seen 
before— in tho New Monthly more especially, — a fact which, we humbly 
think, ought to have been stated. They consist of a story so combined with 
travels and tales, that much the greater portion may be, and in fact has 
been, completely dissevered from the rest. They appear to be given from 
different persons ; but Mr. James (the well-known and admirable author) 
admits the whole to be of his writing except a portion of ton pages, which 
we understand to be written by Miss Boyle, to whom the work u dedicated, 
and who hktf been lately announced as the author of a work Of fiction re- 
sembling his own as to subject. ' ■ 7 ‘ H > * * , * ■ - " 

Wherever any Of the above parts of ibis Weak have appeared* they have 
unquestionably been admired, ftnd‘thby ; fialto>ge>5^eitii from us the investi- 
gation due to every volume of their toeriW4rUrti wriier. We will venture to 
say that they will be read again with |p^V|liasuie, and the love-story to 
which they are linked excites much interest, although it too nearly resembles 
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ft German story of Mrs. Okie’s, to produce touch effect in that Which is in* 
tended to excite horror or exhibit remorse. The 41 black eyes” of Mrs. 
Opie’s diabolical boy go much farther in awakening the start and the 
shudder than the death throes of the duellist here. We cannot tank “ The 
Desultory Man ” with his magnificent predecessor M The Gipsy/* or several 
others from the same pen, but it is yet a very pleasant book to spend an hour 
withal, and introduces ns to scenes of unparalleled beauty and grandeur. 
Indeed, in descriptive powers Mr. James rivals Sir Walter Scott; and, take 
him altogether, may be deemed one of the most provoking writers a reviewer 
ean lay his hand upon ; for he almost inevitably renders those who Mow 
him “ weary, flat, stale, and unprofitable,” compelling us in this season of 
multifarious publication to say, with Hamlet — 

u Man delights not me, nor Woman neither.” 

A sensation extremely inconvenient. 

We question the good taste of the preface ; it is tot) warm a recommenda- 
tion of a work in MS. by a fair friend of the author s. All who read the 
writings of Mr. James must feel assured that he is a generous and kind- 
hearted as well as an accomplished man : friendship has, we think, in this 
case led him to be injudicious. A flourish of trumpets is not a wise way to 
usher in a new candidate for fame. Publishers do it sometimes* but we 
question if the author gains by it. We shall look for Miss Boyle’s work 
with some anxiety, and trust it may receive from the world at large as much 
praise as it obtains from Mr. James. 

Homoeopathy and Allopathy. By David Uwins, M.D. 

The principles of Hahnemann, as introduced to the world under the im- 
posing title of “ Homoeopathy,” we presume are pretty well known to our 
readers. We must confess we had thought this medical doctrine had met 
with the same fate in this country as it did in Paris, and in that city which 
gave it birth, we considered it as consigned to the “ tomb of the Capulets/* 
when our attention is again attracted to the peculiarity and value of the 
doctrine by the appearance of this pamphlet, the author of which is a well- 
known popular writer, and a highly respectable and eminent physician. 

We have read the pages carefully, and without entering into an inquiry, 
or indulging in a disquisition on the merit, the value, or consistency of the 
doctrine, which would be unsuited to our pages, we may with propriety re- 
commend its perusal to such as are interested on the subject, as the treatise 
is written in Dr. Uwins’ best style, and with great candour — the author 
courting inquiry, and advancing facts to prove the trufk of principles to 
which, he with equal honesty confesses, he was originally most violently 
opposed. 


THE ANNUALS. 

The Annuals — crysanthomums they have been appropriately termed — are 
blossoming abundantly around Us. One only, the “ Amulet/’ is lost to the 

f arden, while several flew “ Flowers" have sprung up to supply its place, 
t is certain that the demand for these embellished works must be not only 
extensive, but increasing ; or publishers would not be so ready to expend 
capital in their production. Their cost is enormous, and an enormous cir- 
culation can alone repay it ; for the worst as well as the best are issued at a 
rate of wonderfhl cheapness. It cannot, be denied that the older Annuals 
have fallen off of late years ; the “ Forget-Me-Not/ 1 the '* Friendship's 
Offering/’ the “ Literary Souvenir,” and the “ Keepsake,” have lost ipuch 
of their ancient character. The more accompjis&ed, and consequently ex- 
pensive artists, have not recently engaged in their' formation ; ana the 
former rage for great names, ip Hteratuf&,M$ altogether subsided. On the 
other hand, the latest born of the tribe iftn kt superior excellence ; the plates 
are upon a much more ambitious scale, and though for the most part they 
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are engraved in tlio dotted style, they appeal to purchasers with greater 
attractions. One of them, “ Finden’s Tableaux,’* to which we shall pro* 
sently refer, is beyond compare the most interesting and effective collection 
that has yet appeared. The 

Forget-Me-Not 

is the parent of the English race; and it has, from its commencement in 
1823 to the volume for 1837, been conducted by the same excellent editor, 
Mr* Shoberl, with exceeding credit and ability. Its pretensions have never 
been very large. Engravings of the highest class have rarely been among 
its embellishments ; and the contributors of its literature have been, for the 
most part, second or third-rate authors, who have esteemed themselves 
honoured by admission to its pages. Still the 44 Forget-Me-Not," though 
never much above mediocrity, has never been below it ; this, indeed, has 
been its leading feature. Mr. Shoberl has laboured rather to satisfy his 
readers than to astonish them, and he has succeeded. His book continues 
among the most popular, and it is more than probable it will outlive all of 
the class. Of the illustrations to the volume for 1837 we cannot say much : 
the best is one after Landseer, entitled M Faithful Carlo,' 4 obviously designed 
to accompany the 44 Tales of the Crusaders that by Parris, 41 Lady Blanche," 
is also good ; a fine Venetian subject after prout,and the “Bridal Toilette/* 
after Cattermole, are of a superior order. Of Mr. Wood's 44 Sleeping 
Beauty/' and 44 Spirit of the Flower/’ the less we say the better. Among 
the contributors are Mr. James, Mr. Montgomery, C. Swain, Haynes Bayly, 
Mrs. Howitt, Miss Landon, and Mrs. Gore : these, with a few of the illus- 
trious obscure, have furnished the talcs and poems ; as usual, some of them 
arc bad and some good ; but if there be nothing in the book very good, it 
contains nothing very bad. With this limited praise Mr. Shoberl must be 
satisfied. 

Friendship’s Offering 

has rctrogradedwsadly since death deprived it of its former editor. Mr. 
Pringle was universally regarded ahd respected ; his good taste and sound 
judgment gave to his annual a high tone and character : it has not been 
maintained under its present management. The volume for 1837 is, however, 
a decided improvement on its predecessor ; and among its contributors uro 
Barry Cornwall, Miss Landon, Allan Cunningham, Mr. James, and the 
Hon. Mrs. Erskine Norton— an accomplished lady, who is, we believe, the 
widow of a distinguished naval officer, and who resides at Rio. A ballad, 
“ The Earl’s Daughter/' is one of the best articles in the book. William 
Miller has also written for it some excellent verse— his stan&as in 44 West- 
minster Abbey" are exceedingly fine and vigorous. The illustrations are 
inferior. Messrs. Smith and Elder must not content themselves with 
taking the first pictures they can find, nor with placing them in the hands 
of unskilful engravers. Their work, this year, affords proof either of much 
carelessness or of very unwise saving. 41 Early Corning/' after Barrett, is 
the only print in the collection, upon which we may bestow unqualified 
praise; and there are three or four so wretched, as to be far less desirable 
than blank paper. 

The “ Literary Souvenir,'* the next in age, has not made its appearance ; 
nor has th<f 44 Keepsake” been yet laid upon our table. 

Jennings’ Landscape Annual — Spain, Biscay, and the Castiles. 

This series has ever been, and still continues to $te, an especial favourite 
of ours. There is a calm ahd quiet aspect about ike volumes— a solidity 
a stability — that pleases us much. David" Roberts jserfbrms his task to 
admiration— his drawihgs are not only beautifuh but faithful delineations of 
the most picturesque scenery in the world ; and Mr. Roscoe collects and 
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arranges his r^aterjak with the . tact and w^hf^h.W^u^j^nires,, 

We eon^dtulate on the production 91 a .\york which jcajancjt Jail to 
be appreciated bv tl>e jutilic as it deserves,inrao age devoting s© pinch 
time to’ ‘tiki ^ Cultivation of art. The present , and past v yplunaes form an 
illustrated afcceurif ofSpain, which i$,realj}y ; of infcrmsicmerit; it jsa.coun-. 
try stfflf 'vety. little khown, and one which amply repays the .trouble taken 
either by tllie trave)Her dir "the reader. Among the engravings we, are bound* 
especially to notice that of the u EscurlaV' By Mr., Freebairn : it is beautifully 
executed, and Although Exceedingly elaborate, every part so cjearly made 
out as to be highly efbefive. ' , 

Gems of Beauty. FxQtti jDesigns by E. % Parris, Esq, ; with, fanciful 
Illustrations, by the Countess of Blessington. * 

Another publication Of a totally different class and character from that we 
have 'elsewhere Reviewed, is presented to us by the same delicate yet powerful 
hand, arid really we are kt a loss how to indite our admiration of the ex- 
ceeding taste and fitness of the volume now upon our table. Last year the 
“Flowers of LoVelitiess” were illustrated by her Lady ship/and the work 
was received and admired as it deserved ; but it is surpassed by the grace, 
beatity, and variety of her Ladyship’s compositions in the “Getns of Beauty.** 
Those who know little or nothing of the difficulties of authorship are, apt to 
imagine that a foiig story or a long poem demands more thought and labour 
than a short one : they were never mpre mistaken ; it requires much more 
thought to cottcehtrate 'th’an m expaUd a Subject,— -words are more easily 
attained than ideas. 1 1,1 \ << - . 

This beautiful volume contains twelve highly-finished engravings, each 
intended to illustrate the character of a particular geni— if a gem can he 
said tOliaVo a chafhcter. Mr. Parris lias designed some very elegant groups, 
though, r %6re WC inclined to be hypercritical, wo might find fault with tbo 
drawing of one or two of the subjects. The group entitled the “ Diamond” 
is exceedingly poetic arid spirited. The rt Pearl,*’ too, is btyond all praise ; 
the principal ffetbale figure is lovely in the extreme. The drawing is one of 
the happiest wri ever remember to nave seen iroto tho pencil of an artist who 
is certainly the fashion of tftepreserit time. , * 

' ‘ ! l; "£$3 C?ht jstf fori 83l v , .. 

This is a very elegant volume, and frilly bears out the object for which it 
is published to supply a pjeasant and* useful, annual for the large class 
who desire something moire solid, instructive, and beneficial, than the col- 
lections of' miscellaneous* poetry arid" tales, whiEh the close of every year 
produces in s$uch abundance. The" editor i&'k Mr. Ellis, Once, we believe, a 
missionary to the Sandwich Islands ; we regret" that ho Contributions from 
his own pen appear among its contents. The articles are, ffir the most part, 
“ religious but they are such as' the general reader may peruse with 
pleasure and advantage. It contains sixteen illustrations, all of which are 
creditable; and* some ef^hem excellent. The frontispiece is a portrait of 
Mrs. Hemans^it does ' not* give terie^ the fine arid expressive cotSntenanbe, 
we looked for. It is rather coarse than otherwise $ but as it is, we believe,' 
the only one for^Wliichahe actually sat, Wd presume We riiust satisfied 
with itih‘ Tbere aro in the volume some' rich latideeapOSi and )^mits of 
Dr.CaroyviClaMtsori/^ M&$ay of Bath, and Bishop Rydejp. ! OneUf the mbst 
interesting; ' though not the most p&turesque; 'iiriprig thri'ambelllshmeuts, is 
the Bath in which Bishop Briber died; ; * ; ' 

• .* . < -t V XMr • » *' ' ‘ ■ '■ 4 ‘ 

“» R ^ ^ * 'Heath'S ^Ainualfbt IBS7. , < 

MPr. STe&tty varies jastjSf and skill which we cannot too 
highly commend: Tnepresentvoluihe of his beautiful Annual brings be- 
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fore us mariyof those scenes from our sister country, which have beencele^ 
brated in song and story, and which the magic pencil of Mr. pWwiok leads 
us to believe have not been overrated. It is impossible, to imagine any 
thing more exquisite than 'the views in the county of' Wicklow and the i 
neighbourhood of Cork, which he Has embodied ; they realise the dreams of - 
fairyland, and Create brighter visionsof the Green Island than the swig pf 
Moore, or (save the mark !) the blustering eloquence of O’Connell, ever in- 
spired us with. The Frontispiece is fi6m the pencil of Maclise, and is 
termed “ the Irish Hood ;** it is the portrait of a graceful and natural pea- 
sant girl, looking down upon the rosary which hangs from her waist. There 
is a melancholy and sweet expression in the countenance, mingled with high 
and felevating feeling, which renders it very interesting; and as a portrait, 
we think it one of the happiest of Maclise’ s efforts. 

It is impossible to commend the pictorial portion of this volume too 
highly. The literary portion of the book is, as usual, from the pen, of Mr, 
Lietoh Ritchie, a gentleman who gets up a tour tp order, and really does 
visit the countries lie describes. Mr. Ritchie is a cheerful, pleasant writer, 
with an abundance of animal spirit, a quick perception, and* where his pre- 
judices are not encountered or arraigned, a fair stock of good-nature, 

“ Rome,’* says the proverb, 14 was not built in a day.” Neither pan such 
a country as Ireland be traversed or understood in a month, or even two;-—* 
traversed, perhaps, it may be at a rail-road pace ; but the Irish are a very 
difficult people to understand. ,, ,, 

Mr. Ritchie seems somewhat disappointed at the dearth of legends in Ire- 
land ; he appears to forget that Miss Edgeworth, Mr. Crofter Crokejr, Mrs, 
S. C. Hall, Mr. Lover, Banim, and, others who have written successfully on 
Ireland, were born, in the land, and learned the legends they have recorded 
wifh their language. The Irish peasantry do not like to communicate, their 
fairytales or the legends of old days to strangers, whpm ihey invariably 
think will turn their hallowed stories into ridicule. 

Mr. Ritchie’s Irish is the most un- Irish we have ever met with; conse- 
quently, the storie^which would have, been very good if properly developed, 
are little more than bad English. He has no conception of the idiom which 
the peasantry use with so much effect; and the zest of an Irish story is iu 
the telling. The view, slight as it is, which Mr. Ritchie takes of Irish 
affairs seems very rational ; and as lie intends tp visit ,the country again, wo 
hope his second volume will be an’ improv&nbht on the first. 

The Drawing-room Scrap-Book. 5 ' Edited by L. E. L. 

We prefer the exterior of this year’s u Scrap-Book ” to all the preceding 
ones ; it is very elegant and durable both in colour and quality. The poetry 
is in Miss London's usual style of excellence, her genius is an ever living 
spring, pouring forth torrents of pure and vital poetry. We do not like to 
see any name but hers within this volume— it destroys its unity and its as- 
sociation with herself- it ought to be Miss Landcm’s own* for as such we 
regard it. The lines to Sir Robert Peel,, pro exceedingly to our taste, and 
the subject is worthy pf the poetess— itlells. of a kind and generous spirit. 

The tngeuuity which Miss Landon evinces in adapting lies* muse to the 
extraordinary, and contradictory pictorial contents of the 44 Scrap-Book ” is 
beyopd all, praise. Her Pegasus performs not only his own peouliat office*' 
but the, labours pf* draynherse. Traversing the “ Delectable .Mountain®, v 
taking a peep at M Lqrd Melbourne/’ . visiting " Antioch,” scaling u Gibral- 
tar,” and bathing in the * Woodlahd Brook*” Never, surely* was labefclr 
more varied — never was it more successful. We congratulate Miss Landon 
on the termination of |his year’s labour^ eMi on their sucofess ; and we are 
unreasonable enough to wish for their recommence meat. We owe her much 
pleasure, and sincerely tender our thanksfor whdtwe have ehjttyed* 
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Flowers of Loyelineph 

The plan of this work is a pretty one ; the volume last year was a novelty , 
and' proved very attractive. Lady Blessington wrote some delicious verses, 
arid Mr. Parris accompanied them with some exquisite designs. Neither the 
accqfoplistyed ' writer nor the admirable artist have contributed to form the 
volume for 1837.. Mr. Haynes Bayiy takes the place of her ladyship, and 
various artists supply that of Mr. Parris. The changes are not advanta- 
geous to the publication. Mr. Haynes Bayiy has penned some “ neat* 1 
poems ; one or two of them have the mark of genius, but the majority are 
namby-pamby enough. Miss Corbaux and Miss Sharpe have designed the 
greater number pf the prints ; Mr, Uwins, Mrs. Seyffaith, and Mr. Wood 
have been aiding and assisting. As works of art they may noi rank high ; 
but there is a prettiness about them which tells. We desire to know, how- 
ever, by what authority moss and ivy are termed “ Flowers of Loveliness ?" 

Juvenile Forget-me-Not. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

„ r 

This is a nice little book for young people, with several pretty prints, and 
a variety of poems and stories, sufliciently juvenile in character, without 
being in any degree puerile or trilling. The most difficult task in literature 
is to write, fpr children ; the danger of writing beneath, ami not above them, 
is, however, most to be avoided. Few authors attain the happy medium. 
In this volume we find the compositions of several authors who have been 
eminently successful in conveying to the youthful mind “pleasant lessons.” 
The chief object lias evidently been to amuse; but there is not a single page 
that does not also instruct. We may refer to Mrs. Hollands tale of “ Dapple 
and his Friend,” as inculcating humanity to animals of the lower world ; — 
to Mrs. Carmichael's 44 Right Use of Time and Money,” showing how both 
may be well or ill spent ; — to Mrs. Hall's story of 44 Little Ears,*’ illustrating 
the evils which arise from careless conversation in the presence of children ; 
— to Mrs. Dagley's 44 Plea” on behalf of a persecuted ifcce — cats ; — and to 
Dr. Walsh’s most interesting explanation of the “ Rose of Jericho.” 

Juvenile Scrap-Book for 1837. By Agnes Strickland and 
Bernard Barton. 

This is one of Mr. Fisher’s rechauffes. The engravings have all appeared 
in various ahnuals ; and very beautiful some of them are. Miss Agnes 
Strickland has written some well-intentioned tales for the young ; but there 
is a pomposity, a grandiloquence about her very simplicity, which prevents 
her being a useful writer for juvenile readers. She always enters to a 
flourish of drums and trumpets : a bit of arrogance peeps out in the 
preface to this pretty volume. She hopes that 44 the 4 Juvenile Scrap-Book 
for 1837' will not be valued fpr the sake of its pictorial embellishments 
alone, but that it may be considered sufficiently interesting, as a book, to 
obtain a perennial existence among educational literature.” Now, we must 
assure Miss Agnes Strickland that there is nothing in this volume to merit 
such a distinction. Authors of first-rate name and talent have contributed, 
and still contribute, to Abe Juvenile Anpuals ; and cohsequently we are at 
a loss to know upon what ground Miss >Agnes Strickland re^ts tier hopes. 
The 'Quaker poet, B^ton, has supplied^ so me very sweet poetry to this 
volume ; and there is a pleasing and graceful ballad* entitled 44 Blind Jamie 
and his Sister,” hr William. Martin* Thebook isa pretty hook, but of a 
more ephemeral character than the elder sisters it affects tp despise. 
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LITERACY REPOftT. 


A considerable sensation has been produced 
in the literary lire lea by the announcement of 
the “ Posthumous Memoirs of a Peeress." 
This work, which Is edited by the Lady Char- 
lotte Bury, is riow neirly Completed at press, 
and its publication may be efcpeeted shout the 
middle of the present month, The noble edi- 
tress has also, we understand, , nearly finished 
a new work of fiction, to be called " Love, w 
‘ The new novel, by the author 6if “ Tremaine” 
and “ Pe Vere," which is to he called 14 Field- 
ing, or Society,” is nearly ready for publica- 
tion. The re-appearance of this celebrated 
writer in the field of literature must be highly 
gratifying to all true admirers of intellectual 
power. 

Captain Scott, of the Royal Staff Corps, who 
has recently returned from his travels. Is on 
the eve of,, laying before the public the narra- 
tive of ids wanderings. This work is to be 
entitled “ Rambles in Egypt and Candia, with 
Details of the Military Power and Resources 
of those Countries, and Observations on the 
Government, Policy, and Commercial System 
of Mohammed AH.” Tbe proceedings of the 
present ruler of Egypt have, for some years 
past, attracted the marked attention of all the 
European powers j and various conflicting 
statements have been put forth relative to this 
extraordinary man. Captain Scott, who was 
i ntroduced to him, possessed singular facilities 
of gaining an insight into his real character; 
and his observations on this subject cannot 
fail to be highly acceptable at the present 
moment. Various characteristic illustrations 
will accompany the volumes. 

The Thirteenth Part of Burke's " History 
of the Landed Gentry” will appear with the 
Magazines for the present month. This im- 
portant work is to be completed in sixteen 
Parts, and will form, together with the “ Peer- 
age and Baronetage” of the same author, a 
complete account of the British nobility and 
gentry. The new edition of the 44 Peerage and 
Baronetage,” which has been for some time in 
preparation, will contain all the new creations* 
upwards of fifteen hundred engravings of the 
Arms, &c., and be comprised In one thick 
volume. 

Mr. Campbell, the distinguished author of 
the '* Pleasures of Hope,” is about to prepare 
for publication his ” Letters from the South.” 
They will form two vols, 8vo., and be embel- 
lished with numerous engravings from original 


Capt. Alexander,- weIDknewu by 
vels in the East-” is preparing fey 
u A Voyage of Observation along the west 
Coast of Africa, In the Flag-iMp 'fhalia ; 
and the Narrative of a Campaign In Kaffur- 
laiid, on the Staff of the OommimdirM n-Chief, 
In 1835,” It will be illustrated with Maps 
and Plates by Major C.C, Mitchell, Surveyor- 
General and Civil Engineer, Capo of Good 
Hope. 

The popular Author of “daVendlsh,** which 
created such a stir amend the Naval Profes- 
sion, has in the press a new Nautical Story, 
colled “ Gentleman Jack, or the Flag Cap- 
tain.” 

A new Work of Fiction by Mrs. C. Gore, tbe 
accomplished Authoress of* 4 Mrs. Armytage.” 
is in the press ; ns well as a little Work called 
** The Book of Roses,” comprising an Account 
of the Culture and Propagation of Hoses, from 
the same popular pen. 

Captain Brcntou's " Naval History of Great 
Britain” is now rapidly hastening to a con- 
clusion. The sixth Monthly Part* just pub- 
lished, contains fine Portraits of Sir G. Cock- 
burn and Sir J. Saumarez, a View pf St. John's, 
Newfoundland, Plan of the River Scheldt. Ike, 
Two more Parts will, we believe, complete 
this National Work. 

R. Sulivan, Esq., the well-known Author of 
those beautiful Poems, " The Silent River,” 
*' Faithful and Forsaken,” &c., is about to 
publish * Flittings of Fancy,” in 3 vols. 

Of that brilliant picture of Lift* and Manners 
exhibited under thfe title of ” The Diary of a 
Deseunuyee,” a second edition, with ooiisl-. 
derable additions, bus just made Its appear- 
ance. 

The religious World will be shortly presented 
with a book entitled * f A Country Curate's Au- 
tobiography ; or Passages of a Life, without a 
Living.” 

A new annual, entitled “The Sacred Al- 
bum,” with embossed embellishments by 
Messrs. Rock, is announced for publication In 
November. 

The Political History of England from tbe 
close of the l&th Century, by T. Von Raumer j 
Vol, I. will shortly appear* 

An Essay on the Nature, Ends, and the 
Means of Imitation in the Fine Arts, trans- 
lated from the French of M. Quotremere d« 
Quincy, by J. C. Kent, Esq. will appear early 
this month. 


A love story, by the Author of “ Vivian 
Jrey,” called " Henrietta Temple,” to be 
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getic truth, are the characteristics of this 
writer, and these have procured for him the 
very highest reputation as a Novelist. 

Mr. Colburn auuounccs " Memoirs aud Re- 
collections of Madame Mallbran, from the 
most Authentic Communications of her most 
intimate Friends.” 


stltlotw, U^$hri*tmM 

Kidd's Golden Key to Hie Treasures of Know- 
ledge} illustrated With engravings and vig- 
nettes, by George and Robert Grulkshank, 
Seymour, and Bonner- 
Mr, Martin, of Liverpool, has In the press a 
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t&ond e&tfon, correct^ ; and ertlafged, of hit 
remark* tf*i Lord Brougham*# “ lflh«y’» Na- 
tural Tboologju JUwstrfrtetf.'? , 

The Tradesman's Oracle ; a Stepping-Stone 
to Fortune. 

Paynell j or. The disappointed Man. 

LIST OF N* W PUBLICATIONS. , 

The, Forget-Me-Not for 1837. Edited by F. 
S&to<rrL IS*. 

' Tales in Verse. By Mary Hoivltt, royat 
18mo, fir. 

The Friendship's pfferlpg for 1337. 12*, 

, The J^iblical Keepsake for 1837, 21s. mo- 
rocco. ‘ 1 

' " Economy of Heath). 3vo‘. 7*,' 

Manchester — Itspolltieal, social, and com- 
mercial history. By James Wheeler, 12mo. 
12s. ' ' ■ >' 1 ‘ 

The French ^elf-instructor. By D. Boileau. 
12mo. Us. 1 

Practical Treatise oh the Poor-Laws, by W . 
Thedbald'. 8vo. 1/. 10s. 

, The English Annual for 1837, 8vo. 21s. 

The Flowers of Loveliness, second series, 
imperial 4to. l/. lls. 6d. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. XXI, royal 
18 mb; &*. ‘ ** ’ ;i ’ * ' * 

Gehis of Beauty, IB87, 4N>,!31*i«& 

The Juvenile Forget- Me-Not,:l837 B 15njo. 8s. 
A new edition, with additions, of the Diary 
of a Dcsennuyee, 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/. Is. 


t Butte’s History <ef the Landed Gentry, com- 
• prising a Biographical and Genealogical Ac- 
count of all thy Eminent Families In the 
United Kingdom, and of l00,(w0 Individuals 
connected with them, Part XI 14 7s. fid. 

Thy Desultory Man, 3vols. post 8vo. 31s. Cd. 

Southey’s Cooper, Vol. VII. 6s. 

• Simeon’* Wqrkf/VolBr X. and XI. 10s. 

K Jackson’s Devotional Year, or Companion 
to the Liturgy ofthe Church of Eugland, 
l8mo. 4i.fid. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual, 1837, super- 
royal 3tv°* With 20 engravings, 21s.— India 
proofs, 2/. 8s. 

Aristotle’s Nicomachcan Ethics, with Notes, 
by J. S. Brewer, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 

The Cavaliers of Virginia, 8 vols. 12ina 
lCs. fid. 

Carlisle th the Olden Time, by M. E. Butter, 
folio, India proof plates. 21. 2s.— coloured, 
2f.l3s. 

Memoirs of Lttcien Buonaparte, Prince of 
Canino. written Uy Himself, Vol. I. Bvo. 14s. 
In French, 12ma, 

The Book of Beauty, 1837, edited by Lady 
EJessington, with 19 plates, 2ls. — proofs, 
&/l2s.6d. 

Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrap-Book, 1837, 

The §on of Duplicity, post 8vo, 7*. 6d. 

Manning’s Proceedings in the Court of Be- 
vislon, 12mo. 10a. fid. 


fine Arts. 

* Mb. E. JI, Baehhottriers baa delivered a lecture,, at the Artists’ Society 
for, tbe study of Historical, Poetical and Rustic Figures, Clipstoqc-strect, 
Fitaroy-square, before several members, of the Roy a] „ Academy, and other 
scientific gentlemen, on the nature and properties of a new white light from 
the combustion of lime,, commonly "known as the OxyrHydrcgen Light. 
The lecturer) .pointed out; the superiority of this light over every other arti- 
ficial light, and particularly as regards the following objections to those now 
in use : y\z t — that this, light deposits no carbon, pr soot; that it does not dete- 
riorate the atmosphere, and the ,heat given out is very trilling in comparison 
with gas, or oil. He also pointed out its importance to the artist, in his being 
able to delineate* by this light, all those delicate tints which by any other 
artificial light are totally destroyed, and from its whiteness and purity, re- 
sembles more the light of day, than any other light we are acquainted with. 

In describing the apparatus employed, the Lecturer gave ample merit to 
the recent invention of Mr. Maugham, of the Practical Gallery of Science, 
for whichthe Society of *Arfe awajdied him. their silver Iris medal. The en- 
tire safety of this app^atus was. dweh ; upon by the Lecturer, in order, as he 
then statech fe reiao^e the fears of several gentlemen present, who were ap- 
nrehensive of its ! lability $p explode., ‘ t Ji living model a as in attendance, and 
Mr> who very hindlv offered his 

serv;icgs prpg©edef( ; £L%jht , up' the, figure , witp . the, Jight ; 

the .effeat of which j^m.ed hgPfceedi the (>xpec ( tatiqns of the several 

gantliemehfjpwfie^^^ytie wdnghouh pis djjtyftratffd , With numerous 

aapefhnentS; of tb# paturp $ tj^gpes emplpyed, tp , piTwlpce the light, and 
allfttbfti of.coal jg^s* The.wbh}p seemed to give, very general satisfaction 
-apd, mmxou$ ,-Tbof|y of gentleman present. The 
light j U pon the, liyir^g modeL which w nlacifSin yaiious striding attitudes, 
was bruhantm the *eftreme; andboth the carnation and grey tints were as 
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purely visibleosby daylight , The purity of this joes? Qpp^k^U9n.^>jligbt to 
evening studies from life, will enable the artist to pcooeed WrithaH the^pgrta 
of his picture, even to the most delicate yellows, greensybluesv ' * 


" PtTeLICATIONS. " M 

Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Cabinet of Gems. 

The prints in this collection are, with the exception of three or four, fami- 
liar to the public. We are pleased, however, to find them gathered into a 
volume, accompanied by fi clever and interesting biography of the great 
painter, from the pen of Mr. Patmore. Thb engravings dth'by Mr. Lewis ; 
they, are it> the slight and sketchy style for "Which lie is rielebrafed ; but their 
accuracy as imitations of the original drawings cannot he questioned. Each 
print is tinted. The book is neatly “ got up/’ and, must.be attractive. 

Ariel. Engraved by F, Bacon, from a Drawing liy E. T. Parris. 

This is the herald of a lat^y about to aj$ear at theT'of ifur theatres. Slje 
is, if she resemble the portrait, beautiful and exquisitely fprmotb, The cha- 
racter she has here selected for introduction to the public is, of course, well- 
calculated to exhibit her figure to the best advantage ; it is a light character, 
which we trust the original is not. Mr. Parris has well imagined the befrig, 
if being it can be called, which Shaksppare drew; it is graceful, and yet 
unaffected : but the limbs, we take for granted, exquisitely rounded though 
they are, are those of the representative rather than the original. The print 
is skilfully engraved, in the line manner, by Mr. Bacon. 


THE DRAMA. 

The dramatic events of the month have been attended with two very 
gratifying moral lessons ; and to extract from the theatres twd moral lessons 
in a month, is to improve at' a quick pace.' The first is, that audiences have 
begun lo show, with soqte resolution, that they will not tolerate insults to 
their understanding and their feelings, although offered by tha renframie 
managers under the designation^ “ novelties and' the second 1$; that the 
plays of Shakspeare 'Will attract all Lotidoh 'to : their representation, ahtl 
cram the house as though, with all their magical feirnWri to aid them, they 
were being acted’ for the first time ; and tliiSwithW other “ novelty” in the 
cast than that of a general efficiency in the principal Characters’. 

We heartily rejoice in the first of these two indication s of tlie existence of 
an enlightened and resolute spirit among the playgoers of the metropolis, 
upon the mass of Whom wd had begun to look as upon a clasi of persona 
rendered insensible and vulgar — tamed, perverted, almost brutalized by 
habits of visiting the Very theatres in which they eaght to have Ibund en- 
lightened sympathy and moral refinement. It seemed to Us that the inde- 
fatigable and amazing assurance of Messrs/the Managers in general had 
completely triumphed over the latst ; Ccfy rOttittixls; Of pUbTlc virtde, ^anil even 
of personal feelings of self-respect among Ehglish audiences ; add that 
people, sunk into lethargy and regarain g thC; cause of the- drama US' UtketylV 
hopetcas, Were resolved to go to the tfidatre with “ ho better rabfciVb than ttm 
of being amUse(l” 7 -resol‘ved ! >t mb i&me tfmctbfo? amUsed^ eVCn though 
their reason would ' tell tftefh that they oitghf to \$ f disgusted -‘beydhd all 
power of expression that d i sgust cfedV 're'i&rt a 1 theatre^ Bhtf 

has come over their dramatic dream. theatpfc^l UrCtUfMe, 

come to the worst; atul not to amend is hnpoSsibW, AiMibUCek the f must 
patient and good-natured— u'pright, unpreju(iiced, o:M C&Aaiuly empacked 
audiences— have exhibited, with a sharp arid sUddrin Mj^nificknCC n of pur- 
pose, a noble determination to damn ! The two natioimi theatres (so called 
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bn account of their- siq&etfority of size) hate been open much more than a 
nionth, and every new production at either house has been as uncondition- 
ally as deservedly Condemned. We do hold this to be a most cheering and 
hopeful sign. We hail it as an assurance that audiences are really begin- 
ning again to discriminate, and to apprize the management, by tne most 
audible and intelligible of all sounds, that there is a boundary beyond which 
it will not be safe for either stupidity 6t indecency to venture. Thus much 
of congratulation We could not forbear. As for the pieces condemned,' their 
very names deserve to die. In some instances — in one at Drtfry Lane, in 
another at Covent Garden, the dialogue, incidents, and purpose of the piece, 
were equally removed from a moral tendency as from a mirthful one : they 
were dirty as they Were dull, *And thus we* pass them over, unfeignedly 
exulting in the disgrace and discomfiture of those to whose consummate 
ignorance, depraved taste, and licentious habits we owe the insult of the 
representation. 

Signal as these failnrei* have been, the successes of the two principal 
theatres have been in eeVetfat respects as sign, ally brilliant. For this good 
fortune, Drury Lane has chiefly to thank its new tragic hero, the distin- 
guished American actor, Mr. Edwin Forrest; Covent Garden owes its 
triumph to an extraordinary stretch of spirit on the lessee’s part, in en- 
gaging half a dozen actors who are always worth seeing. Drury Lane com- 
menced most unpropitiously. Styling itself 4 * (he National Theatre,” it an- 
nounced not a single name of eminence on the English boards, either in 
tragedy or comedy: even in opera, as far as English talent was concerned, 
we were promised but a cuckoo-note instead of a nightingale’s. The curtain 
drawing up presented to our eyes nothing but a banquet-hall whence the 
guests had gone ; — 

“ . A noble stage deserted, 

Whose tears were shed, whose laughter dead, 

And all but song departed.’’ 

The national theatre promised us only foreign ornament to hide its shabbi- 
rvess- — Duvernay, Taglioni, Schroder Devrient, and Mr. Edwin Forrest— to 
the last of whom, as an actor claiming an association with the high arid noble 
purposes of the genuine drama, we have now to give a most cordial and 
glaadenitig- Welcome. 

Mr, Forrest made his first appearance on the 1 7th ult, in the character of 
Spartacufr, the hero of a new ploy entitled a The Gladiator.” It was written 
for the aCtor by his friend and fellow-countryman, Dr. Bird, and has been 
extremely successful in America. With the strong national sympathies in 
favour of author and actor, this is not to be wondered at ; at Drury Lane the 
play had to pass a more unprejudiced ordeal. The author, we are sorry td 
say, did not share the decided and enthusiastic triumph that awaited the 
actor# Yet “ the Gladiator” is an able dramatic attempt; for it has several 
noble features; but the effect of these in sustaining the imagination to the 
close is destroyed by the intrusion of pettinesses, by a want of the more 
• masterly power of working out passion by passion, and especially by a defi- 
ciency of the true tragic condensation of purpose. With this want of con- 
densation there is also dt want of largeness and grandeur in the construc- 
tion ; the language, though at times feeble, contains some passages of true 
poetry arid touches of fine thought; but the characters, though sketched on 
a grtmd scale, 4< tts tbejr were giants,” are somewhat Joose of limb— not 
"strong; complete, perfect, vigorous, and well-knit, jas commanding in mere 
outline. They are n6t; in short, tfbat the new actor is,— 

, ' ’ , a A perfect hifoo, nobly plann’d^- 

. Mr. Forrest has startled ail beholders by the strength and symmetry of 
his person, as he appeared in Spartaeus. He is certainly a magnificent 
specimen of; humanity, and America may Well be proud of her son ; for be 
has that intellectual grace and symmetry without which he would merely 
be the ** finest animal'’ we remember to neve seen, Bis presence is truly 
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noble and comjiiandipg, and he is admired even before ..ha £9 heard. Hm 
voice is not in discordance with the harmony that mee^i the eye; it; it the 
true organ by which the owner of those fine limbs and those features so 
fitted to express the more delicate as well as the sterner « emotions el the 
soul, should speak his natural thoughts and independent will, , Jt, is itbpos- 
smle not to he immediately interested in his favour; and this first iroproi&iion 
of respect made even upon a stranger is, we hear, borne out by the character 
of Mr. Forrest : morally, as well as intellectually, he is of a manly and noble 
nature. As un actor, we cannot better describe his leading characteristic, 
than by saying that he is thoroughly in earnest . He knows “ no seems/ 1 
He throws his heart into his task ; he is what he represents* and achieves 
his point by dint of not being (sonscious that it can be missed. He is fer- 
vent, passionate, active, but not overwrought, never extravagant or strained, 
even in the torrent and tempest of passion. He has evidently a giant’s 
strength of lungs, but lie uses it not, like a giant, in rant and bellowing. 
He appears to have studied the spienqe of voice, and to have mastered many 
of the secrets connected with the musip^d expression of passiop, Nothing 
could be finer than his last scenes in “ the Gladiator* 1 — nothing.of -their kind* 
It was the perfection, the very poetry of that order of acting for which Mr. 
Wallack is so justly admired. The scene admitted of no more than this; 
all that was required of the actor was simply the strength and the self-aban- 
don men t that gave reality to the purpose of the scene. It has been truly 
said of him that “ lie looked and moved as if he could have cut down,.** whole 
cohort, and died like a Hercules/’ The applause of the whole excited audi- 
ence was abundantly bestovyej. We are sorry that the other actors had been 
furnished by the poet with no opportunity of claiming a share. Miss Hud- 
dart, an actress whom we are glad to welcome again, had a part unworthy 
of her talents and her intellect. 

The Othello of Mr. Forrest does not disappoint the expectation raised bye 
his first performance. It bears upon it the impress.of a strong, clear mind, 
wrought out with singular energy and steadfastness of purpose. Jn the 
earlier scenes of the play, he was far , more natural than even the greatest 
Othello the world perhaps ever saw ; lor he was simple, frank, and dignified* 
without being prematurely tragic. The real tragic mission, and therefore 
the tragic manner , of the character, commences with Sago’s fatal whisper of 
his wife’s fall, and not sooner. MostOthellos (the America*} is not among 
them) make the newljr- married Moon*— the plain, cheerful soldier, blessed 
with a loving and a lovely wife, and with grand enterprises opening before 
him —the same in tone, gesture, and expression^ tl>e vt$y satim that they 
represent him in the last scene of his quiet and passionless despair. In Mr. 
Forrest’s delineation there was very much to admire ; and though the cha- 
racter was not realized in all the fpjness of its poetry,* it was a painting so 
life-like and vivid as to compel a sincere wish that it may be witnessed by 
all real admirers of great writing and earnest acting. 

“ Othello*' has also been a source of attraction at the other house — Charles 
Kemble appearing as Cassio, to the Othello of Mapready, anti the Iago of 
Vandonhoif. Seldom has greater enthusiasm been manifested in a theatre, 
Mr. Kemble s last season has arrived ; and we have already had an oppor- 
tunity of judging, by his Cassio and his Faulcpn bridge, the measure of the 
loss we are to sustain. The actor is not his younger self in these parts, but 
he is, so much more than others as to put comparison out of the qqeatioft. 
The ordinary walking-gentleman representatives of the^e giorioqa creations 
do not belong to the same order of j# tors: they, are in, another wfprW.iOf 
being— in the animal, not in the ideal. Macready’^ King John is one of the 
most perfect of his performances :as to 4s the range of action permits the 
character to be so raised, it ih&y Be placed oh 4 level with hisTIamlbt. # <tt is 
full of the same subtle play of light and shadcwv-Xdt exhibits "the same intense 
and eager apprehension, of the hidden meaning and the delicate beauty-* it 
presents the same masterly ’Sepse* of combination of its several parts into a 
perfect and consistent unity. Never, as we believe, was finer acting wit- 
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nessed — not even amidst the wild and picturesque terrors of his most poetical 
delineation of Macbeth. Macready's Othello we have no space to discuss. 
It has its faults (chiefly those which we have already alluded to), but its 
beauties are of the most true, and subtle, and passionate kind. H if death 
scene is a vision of the imagination made real by the humanity that governs 
it. Poetry never painted anything more touchingly sublime than the 
grandeur of that death. 

And Liston, too, has attained his last season, and threatens us with his 
final bow, and bends his meek head to receive the laurel. Lose Liston ! — 
At whom, then, are we to laugh? We are sure of a pleasant summer season 
with Buckstone at the Hay market ; and John Reeve has returned to the 
Adelphi, as full of whim, and as guiltless of wisdom, as ever. But Liston 
we must not lose. Go and see him at the Olympic in “ Forty and Fifty,” 
&c., and then petition the House (of Commons) to pass an Act of Parlia- 
ment to prevent the very soul of comedy from taking flight before its time. 
Retire, indeed ! Why, Braham is not thinking of that, but is piping away 
at his own jtheatre every evening, like the Arcadian shepherd-boy, and re- 
solving never to be old. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the Entomological Society, Mr. Johnstone, late of 
Grenada, exhibited a small mole cricket, which had lately proved very de- 
structive to the sugar-canes and grass in the West Indies, an analogous 
species to which, he stated, had also recently been very noxious to the 
farmers in Kent. He announced, that the cane-tty was diminishing in 
Granada. A letter was read by Mr. Spence, communicating some further 
•particulars on the scholytus destructor . He impressed upon the Society the 
propriety of communicating with the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
on the subject, and announced his intention to draw up some observations 
for the purpose. It was stated by a member present, that this destructive 
insect has now extended its ravages to the elms in the gardens at Kew. 
Mr. Sells, of King^Wn, exhibited some specimens of turnips which had been 
attacked by the fly of the black caterpillar. The ravages of this insect had 
latterly proved so destructive, in some parts of Surrey, that the crops of 
many farmers were wholly destroyed. In the course of his observations he 
gave it as his opinion, tnat the best mode of eradicating it was to employ 
children to pick off the fly, or caterpillar, from the lea\es, and estimated 
that ten or a dozen could collect from ninety to a hundred thousand m a 
week. Ducks and fowls, when made to fast, had been turned into some 
fields, and having acquired the appetite for the caterpillars, had proved 
successful in their destruction. 

A New Principle of Aerostation , — At a recent meeting of the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, a paper was presented, entitled “ New ideas on Aerial 
Navigation.'* The author of this paper professes therein to have discovered 
a means of giving any required direction to a balloon, by means similar to 
those used in steam navigation ; and the balloon itself he proposes to make 
of copper, which is to receive its ascending power by drawing out the air and 
forming a vacuum. To effect the vacuum, his proposal is to fill .the machine 
with w T ater, and then draw it off gradually by means of a long tube, without 
admitting the air. Here, he says— reasoning not in a very intelligent man- 
ner — that the pressure of the atmosphere will have no influence upon the 
balloon, however thin may he the metal of which it is composed. The ap- 
paratus (steam) for giving motion to and guiding the machine is to be 
plaeed in the car, and turn round sails, which resemble the paddles of a 
steam-boat. Aerostation with this machine (says the author, but with the 
very cautiouB proviso — if it should succeed) would proceed at a rate more 
rapid than the flight of a carrier pigeon, and would surpass all that has 
ever been heard of. 
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VARIETIES. 

Natioml Debt.— The Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury 
having certified to the Commissioners for the Reduction of- the National 
Debt, in pursuance of the Act 10 George IV., c. 27, sec. l, that the actual 
surplus revenue of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, be- 
yond the expenditure thereof, for the year ended the 5th day of July, 1830, 
amounted to the sum of 1,796,0031. 2s. 5 %d.,— 

The Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt hereby give 
notice, that the sum of 449,0001. 1 bs. Id. (being one-fourth part of the said 
surplus #f 1,796,0031. 2s. 5$(/.) will be applied, under the provisions of the 
said Act, between the 12th day of October, 1836, and the 5th day of Ja- 
nuary, 1837, to the following purposes : vi& — 

£« f « <&. 

To he applied to the purchase of Exchequer (Supply) Bills,, 
carrying interest after the rate of 1 £ri, per cent, per diem, ,421 >900 15 7 
Ditto to the purchase of Stock, 3f percent., 1818, under 

the provisions of the Act 58 George 111., cap. 23 ’ 27,100 0 0 


449,000 15 7 

Add Interest receivable on account of Donations and Be- 
quests, to be applied to the purchase of Stock 250 3 5 

£449,250 19 0 

National Debt Office, Sept. 20, 1830. S. High am, Comptroller-General. 

Slave Compensation Fund.— It appears from a return presented by order 
to the House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. Baring, that thd total 
amount provided for the payment of the compensation to slave proprietors # 
is 10,492,379/. ; and there is consequently remaining td be provided for. to 
complete the 20,000,000/., the sum of 3,597,621/. The compensation Awarded 
and paid, or payable on demand of the claimants, is 16,428,700/. 

Commercial Interchanges. — At the late meeting of the British Association 
at Bristol, Colonel Sykes read a paper on Statistics, in niiich he stated, that 
so recently as 1784, an American vessel arrived at Liverpool bringing eight 
hags of cotton, which were seized, under the belief that Anqericu did Hot 
produce cotton; and now hbr produce is 40Q, 000,000 of pounds annually, 
the greater part of which is consumed by Great Britain ; and it is a curious 
fact, that the native country of the Sea Island cotton is supposed to he 
Persia. The Carolina rice, which sells at 5 d* per pound, whilst Rast India 
rice sells at 2 \d. and 3d. t otiginated in a single bag of East India, given by 
Mr. C. Daboral, of the India House, to an American trader. All the coffee 
of the West Indies originated in a single plant in the hot-houses of Amster- 
dam. It was stated that, in 1792, Mr. Browne, the resident at Cossim- 
bazaar, told the Council at Calcutta, that if they should think proper to 
send a lew cwts. of lac to Europe, it might be procured at Calcutta, Tho 
annual consumption of lac in Engird is now estimated at 600,000 pounds. 

Voyage of Observation. — His Majesty’s surveying sloop Beaglo lias at 
last returned from her long employment in South America and other parts 
of the world. She sailed from England in 1831/ from which time, until 1.835 
she was surveying the coasts of South America, the Falkland ^and 4he» Gu^ 
lapagos islands. Traversing the Pacific Ocean by the Way of Otaheitar (th» 
Taheite) and New Zealand* she proceeded .to visit. Sidney* Hobart {Town*’ 
King George’s. Sound, the Keeling Islands, the Mauritiu»*the Cape of 
Hope, St. Helena, Aspen won* Bahia, Peraamtoneo/ the <2ape VerdV'Wndflibe 
Azores Islands. Meridian distances have been very carefully -measured by 
a large number of good chronometers during the whole voyage. Observa- 
tions for latitude, tor the variation and dip. of the needle, for tW intensity of 
magnetic influence, and upon tides, have been made at each* principal port* 
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This connected chain of good meridian distances is the first that has been 
carried round the world. From fourteen to twenty chronometers have been 
employed, and the results are highly interesting. Geology and Natural 
History will receive contributions from this voyage, as well as Hydrography 
and Geography. Mr. Charles Darwin, a zealous unpaid tributary to the 
cause of science, has laboured unremittingly. The medical and other 
officers have collected in proportion to their opportunities and limited means 
of preserving specimens. No life has been lost, nor has any serious injury 
been sustained by any one individual. No boat has even met with a mate- 
rial accident 7 (except one washed away in a gale oft* Cape Horn), nor has 
any man even fallen overboard. Not a spar has been sprung (exempt stud- 
ding-sail booms), not a sail has been split, till worn too long : nor is there a 
sheet of copper off the vessel's bottom. Yet this little ship, one of the 
much-abused ten-gun sloops, sometimes called coffins, has always carried 
between seventy and eighty people, seven boats, and an unusual quantity of 
stores ; besides which, she has often sailed with more than eight months’ 
provision on board. The Beagle was so well fitted out at Plymouth dock- 
yard, and lias since been so timely supplied by direction of the Admiralty, 
that neither want nor deficiency has ever occurred. Some of the officers and 
men have served more than ten years in this vessel, having shared all the 
disagreeables of a former voyage to Terra del Fucgo, from 1 826 to 1830. 

The Tea Plant in India. — The result of the researches of the tea-deputa- 
tion dispatched to Assam under Dr. Wallich, respecting the tea-plant in that 
country, gives every reason to expect that tea will become, in a short time, 
a prime article of export from India. The plant has been found in exten- 
sive natural plantations, and the localities are such as to encourage the belief 
that it exists far more extensively than has yet been discovered, and to war- 
rant the conclusion that Assam, and our northern frontiers generally, will 
afford the most ample field for tea- cultivation of every variety. — The re- 
searches of the deputation have not been limited to the tea-plant, ; the bota- 
nical and geological features of the country have been noted ; and Dr. Wal- 
lich states that he has never seen or heard of so rich a flora as that of Assam. 
— Asiatic Journal 

Military Flogging. — By a return laid before the House of Commons it 
appears that during the five years ending on the 31st of September last, 
1227 soldiers, that is, above 245 yearly, of that part of the army within the 
United Kingdom, were subjected to corporeal punishment. By the same 
return it appeared, that during the same period 332 marines underwent the 
same punishment; and that of these 1559 persons, 242 were Hogged a se- 
cond time, and 44 a third time. 

Patients in Hospitals. — The number of patients at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital last year was 5257 in-patients, 7458 out-patients, and 15,187 termed 
the casualty patients, many of whom were supplied with money, clothes, and 
other necessaries to enable them to return home. At St. Thomas’s the num- 
ber was 3165 in-patients, and 20,627 out-patients, including casualties; 
making a total of 53,500 persons relievWl in one year. 

Number of English Residents in France.— The following is a statement 
of the number of English now residing in France, according to the returns 
lately made by the different police authorities to the Prefect of Police at 
Paris Paris, 14,500 ^Versailles, 2080 ; St. Germain’s, 150 ; Tours, 2795 ; 
Bordeaux, 965 ; Barrages, 80 ; Montpellier, 300; Marseilles, 1 20 ; Lyons, 
60; Fontainebleau, 30 ; St, Quentin, 200; Dunkerque, 500; St. Omer, 
700; Boulogne, 6800 ; Calais, 4500; and in various other parts of France 
about 1865; making a total of ,35,995. Of this number 6680 are me- 
chanics. 

The Criminal Law.— The Second Report of the Criminal Law Commis- 
sioners has made its appearance, the main object of which is to urge the pro* 
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priety of diminishing the number of capital crimes, and substituting some 
other punishment for that of death. The offences which it is proposed to 
continue, are — l, high treason ; 2. murder; 3. attempts at murder, accom- 
panied with actual injury to the person, to be particularly defined ; 4. burning 
of buildings and ships, with danger to human life, and under circumstances 
to be specified; 5. piracy, attended with personal violence; 6. robbery, ag* 
gravated by cruelty or violence, under defined circumstances : lastly, rape, 
“and violation of a female under the age of ten years with or without con- 
sent,” This last class of crimes the Commissioners appear inclined to with- 
draw from the capital code, except under circumstances of extreme aggrava- 
tion. It is further suggested that the discretionary power of selecting 
offenders to undergo the extreme penalty should be abrogated ; and that the 
punishment should in all cases be the invariable result of offence, and thus 
diminish the incentive to crime, by extinguishing the chance of mitigated 
suffering. Other matters of interest are touched upon by the Commission- 
ers, and, in some particulars, their suggestions claim the attention both of the 
legislature and of the friends of humanity. It is suggested that a prisoner 
who is tried for the higher offence, of which the evidence is not entirely satis- 
factory or conclusive, at the same time that no doubt exists of his criminality, 
should not be allowed to escape punishment altogether, but that, the jury 
should have the discretionary power of giving a verdict which should ex- 
press their sense of the degree of crime of which conclusive testimony has 
been given. For example, if a prisoner is indicted for arson, accompanied 
with aggravated circumstances, which latter fact determines the class of 
offence, but upon which the jury are not agreed, but are unanimous as to the 
act of arson having been committed, the verdict should find the prisoner 
guilty of arson only. 

The Militia , — A Bill was passed in the late Session for susenpdlng the 
balloting for the militia, and the calling them out for exercise and training, 
during the present year. This is the first time since the peace that the 
period for which the men were enrolled in 1831, namely, for five years, lias 
been allowed to expire without having recourse to a fresh ballot to supply 
their places, consequently the militia are at present rather an anomaly, the 
regiments having at this moment their staffs and officers only— there not 
being a single rank and file belonging to any regiment of militia in the 
United Kingdom. 

Sale of Spirits . — It is not, perhaps, generally known that a most impor- 
tant alteration has been made in the law as regards the quantity of spirits 
which distillers arc allowed to send from their distilleries to bonded ware- 
houses. Formerly 80 gallons was the smallest quantity which could be so 
w arehoused. By an Act of Parliament passed, of date 13th August, 1830 
(6th and 7th Will. IV., cap. 72), distillers are allowed to bond spirits in casks 
of 20 gallons. The following is the section of the Act referred to : — “ And 
he it further enacted, that it shall be lawful for any distiller of spirits in 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, to warehouse any spirits distilled in the dis- 
tillery of such distiller, in casks which shall contain not less than 20 gallons 
each, subjected to, and under, in all other respects, the rules, regulations, 
enactments, fines, penalties, and forfeitures in force in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland respectively, relating to the distilling, warehousing, and removal 
of such spirits.” 

As a proof of the great increase in the consumption of teas, and the ad- 
vantage which has accrued to the Government by the opening of the trade, a 
statement has been prepared, by which it appears that during the seven 
months ending the 5th of August, 1835, the amount of teas imported was 
21,01 1,000 lbs., the duty upon which was 2,180,000/. During the same 
period of 1836 the amount of teas imported was 36,G5Q,000 lbs., on which 
the duty was 3,468,000/., being an increase of 1 $,630,000 lbs* of teas, and 
1 ,270,000/, in the duties. 


2 D 2 
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It appears by the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons 
which sat to inquire into the Turnpike-tolls and Trusts of the kingdom, that 
they are favourably disposed to the abolition of all turnpikes throughout the 
kingdom, and they regret that there are difficulties in the way of raising a 
revenue by other means. The consolidation of several trusts is recom- 
mended, as well as the formation of a rural police, by the organization of 
the labourers employed on the roads. The formation of a rural police is 
now recommended from so many quarters, that this improvement in domes- 
tic policy will, no doubt, speedily be carried into effect. 

Licensed Victuallers . — On the 1 Oth October a change of some importance 
to licensed victuallers and others took place. The duty on the retail spirit 
license was reduced, and the scale now stands thus : — houses rated under 
10/. per annum will pay 21. 2s. ; under 201., 4 1. 4$. ; at 20/. and under 25/., 
6/. Os.; at 25/. and under 30/., 7/. 7s. ; at 30/. and under 40/, 8/. 8$. ; at 
40/. and under 50/., 9/. 9$. ; and at 50/. and upwards, 10/. 105. 

It appears by the Sixteenth Annual Report of the Commissioners for build- 
ing new Churches, that, in the whole, 214 churches and chapels have been 
completed, capable of accommodating 286,327 persons, including 157,523 free 
seats for the use of the poor ; seven churches and chapels are now building ; 
four other chapels have been approved of, one at Trowbridge, Wilts ; grants 
are proposed to be given in aid of building churches and chapels at 35 places 
— among others, at Bridgwater, Plymouth, Stroud, Portsmouth, Portsea, 
Frome, Trowbridge, and Melksham ; additional burial-grounds are to be 
afforded to a great many places, including Ilchester, Corfe Castle, Bishop s 
Waltham, Barnstaple, Weston, and Alverstoke. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

In the bay of Argostoli, in the island of Cephalonia, there are two streams 
which flow from the sea into the land, and one of them has been employed 
to turn a mill. Many hypotheses have been started to account for this 
phenomenon, some supposing a difference of level on different sides of 
the island, and that the stream flowing through a subterranean tunnel re- 
stores the equilibrium ; others suppose that some volcanic relations are in- 
volved, although there does not exist any recent volcanic formation in tin? 
neighbourhood, and during an earthquake no effect was produced upon 
these rivulets. 

The Great Bell at Moscow . — An interesting ceremony lately took place 
at Moscow. The famous bell, the largest and handsomest in the world, was 
raised from the ground where it had long lain. It was cast in 1733, by 
order of the Empress Anne, by Michael Motoren, a Russian metal-founder. 
Its height is 21 feet, its diameter 23 feet, its weight 12.000 poods, 480,000 lbs. 
(433,000 lbs. English weight). The beauty of the form, the bas-reliefs with 
which it is adorned, and the value of the metal (which is a composition of 
gold, silver, and copper), render it remarkable, as showing the advanced 
state of the art of casting in metal in Russia at that early period. It was 
raised by a very ingenious contrivance of M. Montferaud, and is placed for 
the present on a pedestal. 

A German journal states that the excavations at Athens are being carried 
ion with great perseverance. Among other discoveries there have been found, 
in different broken fragments of an inscription, a species of account of the 
expenses of the sculptured ornaments of a temple, which appears to have 
been the Ereehtheion. It bears'the signature of the architect, whose name 
was Archilochus of Agryle, and has hitherto been buried in oblivion. The 
names of numerous sculptors are inserted, with the price of their works. 
Two modellers in wax were employed in making models of the rosettes and 
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acanthus-leaves in bronze. A contract was made with a 'painter named 
''Dionysiodori, to paint in caustic 113 feet of the mouldings of the architrave, 
at the rate of a pentobolon a foot; 116 leaves of gold tor gilding the bronze 
ornaments cost as many drachmas. The person who supplied this gold was 
a citizen of Melita, named Douis. The lead for fastening the figures cost 
Ion drachmas. On demolishing a battery which masked the entrance to 
the Propylea, the original ascending way, or steps by which they were 
approached, was uncovered. The road was made in ridges, so that the 
horses might go up and down without slipping. The steps for those on foot 
were in part demolished when the battery was erected, but they may now be 
restored. While at work in re-establishing the columns of the Parthenon, 
a fragment of the frieze was found in a fine state of preservation. It repre- 
sented three of the twelve seated deities which adorned the middle of the 
frieze above the eastern entrance. Near this bas-relief was found a remark- 
ably fine seat, or throne, of white marble, the back of which is ornamented 
with a winged figure covered with drapery, and which is probably one of tho 
scats in which, according to Herodotus, the priestess of Minerva was accus- 
tomed to take her place. These two fine fragments were enclosed between 
the columns of the peristyle and those of the pronaos. In other parts of this 
ancient city, fragments of statues, and tombs of different eras, have been 
found. Thus have been brought to light some sarcophagi in marble, on 
which are sculptured bacchanals and other figures, but which in barbarous 
times have evidently been broken open, and made to receive other bodies 
than those for which they were originally intended. 


The following is an official statement of the product of the French Indirect 
Taxes for the first three quarters of 1836 , compared with tho corresponding 
three quarters of 1835 : — 


Indirect Taxes. 

Product of the First Three 
Quarters 

Difference in 18i»0. 


of 1836. 

of 1835. 

Increase. 

De crea«e. 

Register, Stamp, and 
Mortgage Duties 

Francs. 

152,376,000 

Francs. 

144 ,607 ,000 

Francs. 

7, 769,000 

Francs. 

Custom, Navigation, 
&c., Duties . 

85,131,000 

79,465,000 

5, GOO, 000 

, . 

Salt Duty collected on 
the Coast • 

37,725,000 

3G, 256, 000 

1,469,000 

, . 

Liquor and Liquid 
Duties . • • . 

58,7G7,000 

55,578,000 

3,189,000 

L 

Salt Duty collected iu 
the Interior . , 

4,721,000 

4,709,000 

12,000 


Divers Taxes (Public 
Conveyances, &c.) 

21,148,000 

20,198,000 

950,000 



Product of the Sale of 
Tobacco and Snuff 

57,673,000 

54,856,000 

2,817,000 

— 

Product of the Sale of 
Gunpowder 

3,223,000 

3,032,000 

191,000 

— 

Postage and Duty of 
6 per cent, on Re- 
mittances • 

25,925,000 

24,862,000 

1,063,000 


Postage .(Rural Ser- 
vice) .... 

1,418,000 

1,283,000 

135,000 

DM. 

Product of Mails and 
Packets . . . 

1,371,000 

1,287,000 

^ 

84,000 

— 

Total • • • • • 

449,478,000 




Increase of product in first three quarters of 1836, 23,345,000 f. 

Compared with the first three quarters of 1834 the increase in 1836 is 33,1 80,000 f. 
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It appear#, from a Treasury report submitted to the American Congress, 
that the importation of cigars into the United States, for the year ending 
the 30th of September, 1835, was no less than 70,761,000, of which upwards 
of 75,000 cam© from Cuba. 

Statistics of France . —The territorial extent of France is 53,700,279 hec- 
tares; the total population was, in 1831, 32,669,225 souls. Taxes and public 
charges amount to 1,126,279,000 francs. The extent of landed property 
subject to taxation is 49,863,609 hectares; not subject, 2,896, $88 hectares. 
The number of houses and buildings chargeable is 6,767,433— - namely, 
662,416 houses and dwellings ; 82,575 mills, worked by wind or water ; 4412 
forges or furnaces ; 38,030 manufactories and mines. The number of pro- 
prietors is 10,896,682. The number of men in France was, in 1831, 
15,940,105 — namely, children or unmarried, 8,066,422; married, 6,047,041 ; 
widowers, 722,611 ; soldiers, 303,231. Women, 16,629,118 — namely, chil- 
dren and unmarried, 9,069,923; married, 6,056,856 ; widows, 1,502,359. 
The annual increase of the population is 172,084 ; annual number of mar- 
riages, 239,467; number of children annually abandoned, 33,625. There 
are born always 17 boys to 16 girls, and 13 legitimate children to 1 illegiti- 
mate. In every 23 born there is one abandoned. There are five births for 
every 161 inhabitants. In the whole population there are 2,324,722 illegiti- 
mate children of both sexes, and 1,092,910 individuals who have been aban- 
doned to public charity from their birth. There are 7600 persons annually 
brought before the Court of Assize; 75,000 mendicants and vagabonds; 
155,000 sick in the hospitals; and 1,850,000 indigent people over tne whole 
country. The absolute charges of the tax-paying part of the population are 
1,052,679,762 francs; and if 2,000,000 of vagabonds, prisoners, &c. be de- 
ducted from the whole population, it thus gives 34 francs 50 cents annually 
for the taxes and charges paid by each individual. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Effects of Foreign Harvests on the price of Corn in England. — Quantities 
and price of Imports in 1830-31 — consequent displacement of English 
growth. — State of Foreign Crops. — Mr. Lefevres observations on Rents. 
— -Fertility mainly owing to the quantity of Stock — the secret of the 
Holkham husbandry.-— Smith's subsoil plough. — Markets. — Turnips . — 
Prices of stock and Imperial averages. 

Although we cannot yet be brought to conceive that the continental 
and American harvests can operate directly upon the prices of corn in this 
country, because we are slow to imagine there will be any introduction of 
the foreign growth into the domestic consumption of England ; yet indi- 
rectly, they must have some bearing upon our market. For, should the 
home supply be found unequal to the demand, as it was, till the last four 
years, for a very considerable portion of time, we must look to importa- 
tion ; and, however trilling the afnount may be, there can be no question but 
the supply would greatly exceed that want, and the effect so often witnessed 
upon prices would as certainly follow— that is, much fluctuation and a wide 
range. Such would be the result, though checked by the graduated duty, 
from the extreme operation experienced when the admission of foreign grain 
was regulated by a fixed amount. u From December 30, 1830, to July 14, 
1831,** says Lora Milton's celebrated pamphlet, “ the quantity of wheat im- 
ported and entered for home consumption amounted to 1,074,706 quarters. 
Of this quantity, 358,077 quavers paid a duty of only is. Id. ; 180,434 a 
duty of '29. Zd.; 427,564 a duty of 0s. %d . ; 41,004 a duty of 10*. M.; 
48,249 a duty of 13$. 8 d. The quantity which paid a duty of 16$. 8 d. and 
upwards amounted to only 19,374 quarters*— not one fifty-fifth part of the 
whole." This is the necessary operation of the sliding seal© ; for no in- 
genuity can cure it of this defect, which is in truth inherent in the very 
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principle of it, and which prevents its acting as any real protection to the 
*Thrmer. The average duty paid upon the above 1 , 074,706 quarters, is 
about 4 s. 2d. a quarter. This shows considerable fluctuations, and since 
that time little or no foreign grain has bottle into consumption ; the price 
having been uniformly depressed by the superabundance of the home sup* 
ply. Something must of course be allowed for the displacement of English 
corn by foreign, whether by anticipation, as it were, or by the English far* 
mer bolding back while the foreigner took his place in the market* The 
quantity, nearly 1,100,000 quarters, was more^han equal to double the ave- 
rage import for 30 years, reckoning from 1700 to 1820. It is demonstrated 
that the home supply had increased. It is, therefore, likely that the importa- 
tion of 1830-31 did affect the markets for one or two years beyond that pe- 
riod. If such be the truth, and if the present harvest turn out to be defi- 
cient in a comparatively small proportion, there is a possibility (we think it 
almost extreme) that there may arise a slight waut of foreign assistance. 
Thus then we arrive at the effect of the continental harvests, which do not 
seem to be generally productive. Beginning nearest home, Franc© is de- 
ficient in comparison with the last year. Itt Italy the result is said to be 
the same. The prices are consequently advanced, Spain must, from the 
ravages of war, be a demanding region. Our business, however, lies chiefly 
with the north ; and from thence the accounts are more favourable. All 
along the banks of the Elbe, the crop is admitted to yield a good average, 
and if such be the admission, we may fairly anticipate that it is even better 
than is expressed ; for the seller, naturally, in all cases endeavours by every 
means to enhance the value of his commodity. When therefore that first 
element qf price, scarcity, is withdrawn, there can be no doubt of the facts. 
In Holland the crops are not so good as usual. Barley is represented as in- 
jured or deficient almost every where, and we read the consequence in the 
very high price it brings. Indeed, taking this for the criterion, in almost 
every market the prices of wheat are firm ; less so in England than any where 
else. In the United States the prices were very high up to the eml of 
August; the accounts of the crops being of an unfavourable cast. It is, 
indeed, stated that the American harvest has never been so deficient since 
she first grew enough to enable her to export. There is also one compen- 
- sation for the deficiency in wheat, and rye is made up by a superabundant 
crop of all other vegetable productions— particularly of Indian corn and po- 
tatoes. The West Indies must probably be supplied (through America) 
from Europe, and to this is attributed the present prices of wheat in the 
markets of the continent. In Canada the quantity to be exported is repre- 
sented as being less, owing to a shorter growth and the large importation of 
the mouths of the emigrants. Such being the results, it should seem lhat 
England may be regarded as insulated in her transactions, at least, till a 
little further time shall have passed and demonstrated the real extent of 
the supply. 

We briefly alluded, in our last Report, to Mr. Shaw Lefevre's (the Presi- 
dent of the Agricultural Committee of the House of Commons) pamphlet, 
addressed to the Electors of North Hampshire. We spoke of it as worthy 
the perusal of the tenantry in especial. Upon the subjects of leases and 
rents, nothing can be more important. He snows clearly, that where a war- 
rent — which is, everybody knows, a universally high rent — is paid, nothing 
can save the farmer. If tied by a le^se, he goes on to gradual ruin ; If he 
holds at will, he is still so indisposed to sell his stock at the almost inevitable 
loss, that he goes on to gradual ruin ; if be can neither improve not employ 
the necessary labour, he strives, by overcropping, to reduce his losses ; his 
land becomes exhausted, and he sinks alike from the injury he has done to 
his own and his landlord's property, Mh Lefevre also shows how benefi- 
cially corn-rents and low rents act on the Scottish agriculture. In that 
kingdom, by the employment of capital in the rearing of a large quantity of 
stock, the land is enriched by .the manure, and the tenant (and landlord) is 
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repaid in two ways : by the stock, and the greater production of the soil 
owing to the manure, they raised. Such, indeed, is the history of all thct 
estates which owe their condition rather to high cultivation than to natural 
fertility. It is the secret — if that \fhich has been laid open to the example 
of the whole agricultural world can be so termed— by which Mr. Coke of 
Norfolk has made land, refused, fifty years ago, at five shillings per acre, 
tithe free, worth nearly ten times that amount. The farm at Holkliam then 
carried eight hundred sheep, and a little rye only was grown. It now carries 
between three and four thouftmd sheep, and two hundred Devon cattle are 
annually sold off it, besides the stock (no inconsiderablo number) killed for 
the house, and the subsistence of upwards of forty cows. Besides all this, 
fifteen hundred acres of the park have been planted. Well, the secret lies 
in these very facts: the quantity of stock it is which has enriched (made) the 
soil, where now wheat averages eight, and barley fourteen coombs per acre. 
The Scotch husbandry is the Holkham husbandry over again ; and at the 
foundation of the whole lie the single words, capital and enterprise. Leases, 
and long leases, will alone be likely to produce such results for a tenant, 
and these Mr. Lefevre strongly and justly recommends. 

The worthy President has also noticed a curious invention by Mr. Smith 
of Deenstir, near Stirling, as amongst the most important to husbandry. 
This is called the subsoil plough. Its object is, and it effects it beautifully, 
to open the subsoil, and render it permeable to air and water, without bring- 
ing it to the surface : thus performing that which has hitherto been per- 
formed only by the loss of a considerable lapse of time — namely, that ferti- 
lization whicl^the exposure of soil on the surface to the atmosphere produces. 
This is perfectly philosophical, for we have seen abundant experiments to 
prove that the growth of all vegetation depends mainly on the pulverization — 
that is, on rendering the earth free to the action of air, light, and water, to- 
gether with those subtler elementary agents whose operation, though they 
are known to exist, is not yet ascertained, but which, there can be little doubt, 
aid the fertilization. Now, these aids to, and arts of, cultivation are within 
the reach of all landlords and tenants— speaking always under the suppo- 
sition that the latter are persops of adequate capital, without which no man 
can now-a-days benefit himself or his landlord. 

We.haye come so nigh to the limits this article allows, that we must post- 
pone to abstract the very important observations made by Mr. Lefevre on the 
malt-tax, but we shall recur to it hereafter. We must now turn to passing 
circumstances. 

The harvest* scarcely even yet concluded in the most northern parts of the 
kingdom, has been protracted by the unusual falls of rain. It has, however, 
on the whole, been got up better than had been at one time hoped. The 
effect upon the markets.has been to rally, or rather confirm, prices which had 
slightly receded at the close of the last and the commencement of the pre- 
sent month. They may, however, almost be called weather markets, for the 
factor's reports all begin by allusions to the weather. This year will try the 
question of domestic supply and domestic demand, and, so far as so variable 
a matter can be reduced to certainty, will set it at rest. Farmers arc in 
better heart, and therefore Wfill not fly to the market as they did under the 
panic of last year. , From this, rather than any natural cause, we conceive 
the prices will be higher generally, though not high, unless the supply turn 
out to, be inadequate— a result we cannot bring ourselves to anticipate. 

Nothing can. have been more favourable for the wheat-sowing upon the 
lighter lands than the alternate rain and sunshine. . We have even seen 
some wheat showing its lon^ lines pf. beautifully green spires above the dark 
ridges, in the most promising manner The heavy clays must* however, 
have had too much of a good thing, in the continual falls, but all is activity. 

The turnips have, in many instances, suffered under a new visitation from 
the black canker. We have seen many fields* in the course of our sporting 
excursions, where the leaves of the finest plants have been perforated by 
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thousands of holes ; and we think the crop will, from this cause, be shortened 
full third in districts where the canker has prevailed, The price* of stoek 
(of lean especially) have been somewhat checked and reduced by this cala- 
mity, but upon the whole, perhaps, the sales were nearly equal to the usual 
average. In truth, nothing but some very striking and universally ope* 
rating cause can greatly affect either the quantity of stock necessary to the 
agriculture of the country or the prices. This year certainly looks better, 
in every respect, than the last, when people talked" themselve’s into more 
than common irritation by the perpetual iteration of the cry of distress. 

Barley is very high ; meat and wool anything but low ; and wheat rising, 
or steady at better rates. But what is still more to the purpose, the farmers 
and landlords have heard the response of the oracles they sought ; and, like 
Jove to the waggoner— “ Put your shoulder to the wheel: help yourselves*'— 
has had the effect of rousing individual exertion, which, after all, is the best 
and most certain aid. 

Imperial averages, October 7.— Wheat, 47s. 2d; barley, 35$, 4d . ; oats, 
23^. 9 d; rye, 32s.; beans, 41 $. Id; peas, 38$. Id. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Principles of Vegetation — Wheat . — At the British Association at Bristol, 
Mr. G. Webb Hall read a communication “ On the Acceleration of the 
Growth of Wheat.” He called the attention of the Section to a statement 
of facts by which it would be seen that the usual period allotted to the occu- 
pation of the ground for a crop of wheat might be very materially abridged. 
At an average, this might be estimated at ten months, though twelve, and 
even thirteen, were not unusual, and eight might Be considered as the 
shortest period for the ordinary winter wheat. By a selection of particular 
seed, and a choice of peculiar situation, wheat sown early in March has 
been, on different occasions, ripened before the middle of August— a period 
scarcely exceeding five months. Mr. Hall considers it an unquestionable 
law of vegetation, that the offspring of a plant of early maturity seeks to 
become so likewise, even when placed in unpropitious circumstances, and 
that it recedes with reluctance from the condition of its parent. Hence the 
seed of a crop which has been ripened in five months has a better prospect 
of producing another crop equally accelerated than that from a crop which 
has been longer in ripening. He also asserted, that the acceleration of a 
crop was farther promoted by thick sowing, which likewise might be con- 
sidered advantageous in checking and stopping the mildew. 

Dr. Richardson referred to the remark of Humboldt, that in South Ame- 
rica the wheat crop was ripened in ninety days fretm the period of sowing ; 
and stated that, about Hudson’s Bay, the period was only seventy days. 
He suggested the probable advantage that might arise from importing seed 
from the latter country, for the purpose of furthering Mr. Hall’s views; 
but this gentleman stated that he had found that seed imported from a 
distance (and he had tried some from Italy) was liable to become diseased. 
As connected with the subject of the acceleration of the growth of seeds. 
Professor Henslow mentioned the results of experiments which he had tried 
upon seeds of a species of acacia, sent by Sir John Herschel from the Cape 
of Good Hope, with directions that they Should be steeped in bailing Water 
before they were sown. Some of these were kept at the boiling tempera- 
ture for three, six, and fifteen minutes respectively, and had yet germinated 
very readily in the open border, whilst those which had not been steeped did 
not vegetate. It was suggested that these facts may lead to beneficial 
results, by showing agriculturists that they may possibly be able to steep 
various seeds in water sufficiently heated to destroy certain fungi or insects 
known to be destructive to them, without injuring the vital principle in the 
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seed itself. Mr. Hope mentioned a practice common in Some parts of Spain., 
of baking corn to a certain extent, by exposing it to a temperature of 150 
degrees, or upwards, for the purpose of destroying an insect by which it was 
liable to be attacked. Dr. Richardson mentioned that the seeds sold in 
China for the European market were previously boiled for the purpose of 
destroying their vitality, as the jealousy of that people made them anxious 
to prevent their exportation in a state fitted for germination. Upon sowing 
those seeds, he had, nevertheless, observed that some few of them were still 
capable of vegetating. 

The Black Caterpillar . — The most effectual recipe to destroy the black 
caterpillar, is said to be, to mix quick-lime, in powder, four pecks, with one 
pound of white arsenic. Sow this mixture over an acre of plants while wet 
with dew, or after a shower of rain, and it will generally succeed. 

Hint to Gardeners . — A gardener at Hastings, whose fruit trees had been 
much infested with the black caterpillar, having found that some gooseberry 
bushes, which were under an elder tree, and caught the dropping from its 
leaves, were quite free from the vermin, turned his discovery to account, and 
making a strong decoction of elder leaves, found by being sprinkled on the 
trees that it destroyed the insect most completely, 

Mr. Hett, a surgeon of Lincoln, has published a letter in which he ex- 
presses an opinion that the turnip fly is produced from a maggot generated 
in the foreign bones brought to this country as manure. The objection that 
the fly is to be found in fields where no bones had been used, he considers 
as inconclusive against this theory, because the fly has wings, and may be 
blown from a great distance. Upon examining bones with a good micro- 
scope he found in some of them (particularly those that were very porous 
and vascular) these minute grubs or maggots in abundance ; some were alive, 
and some had attached themselves to the sides of the bones in a chrysalis 
form, like caterpillars on walls. Mr. Hett suggests the mixing a quantity 
of sulphur vivurn (black brimstone) with the bones, the effluvia from which 
he thinks likely to destroy the grub without injuring the turnip. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Weaving in Glass . — Signor Olivi, of Venice, has recently succeeded in 
bringing to perfection a manufacture which may prove of great value, and 
may be applied to many purposes of usefulness and luxury. It is the art of 
weaving a tissue from threads made of glass. The process of which the 
Signor is the inventor, differs from ail the attempts of the same kind which 
have been previously made in other countries, as it is made to take every 
degree of shade, from the most perfect transparency to the deepest opaque. 
The thread is also rendered so perfectly flexible as to allow itself to be tied, 
or the tissue when manufactured to be folded like silk. Another great 
advantage attending it is, that it resists the action of fire. The specimens 
which have been exhibited have called forth the highest admiration, and the 
brilliahcy of colour given to them is altogether surprising*. Although the 
Institution of Arts of Venice has awarded medals to Signor Olivi for his 
invention, it is said that he does hot meet with the encouragement from the 
Austrian government which he expected its singularity and beauty would 
insure; and a friend' of hts is consequently about to proceed to Paris with 
a view to making it known in that city, where everything relating to the arts 
is encouraged, in*the hope that his efforts will there meet with a better 
reward, and that the invention itself may probably be brought to still greater 
perfection. 

According to a recent communication made to the French Academy of 
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r Steiencea, an indelible ink hag been discovered. This oOnsigtg In writing oti 
ordinary paper with Indian ink dissolved in Water, slightly acidulated With 
hydrochloric or other acid. 

Malleable Iron . — At the late meeting of the British Association in Bristol, 
Mr. Mushet exhibited some specimens of malleable iron, which he prepared 
by a peculiar process, and gave an exposition of his views in reference to the 
theory of smelting as usually conducted. The iron, when first reduced in 
the upper part of the surface, is in the malleable state ; but in its progress 
downwards is, in virtue of exposure to a higher temperature and the redun- 
dancy of charcoal it encounters, converted first into steel, and finally into 
pig metal. This new process consists in submitting the ore to the action 
alone which it experiences in the upper part of the furnace — that is, in 
restraining tho heat, and furnishing but a limited supply Of carbon ; and 
operating by such method, and without the Use of lime, he stated that he 
was able to obtain at once, and by a single process, iron soft enough to be 
forged into nails. 

Purification of Coal-Gas. — Mr. H. Phillips, superintending engineer of 
the Exeter Gas-Works, has discovered the moans of arresting the volatile 
alkali, to which, from its known corrosive property, when in contact with 
copper or brass, is to be attributed the destruction of cocks, fittings, and 
meters ; and as azote (one of the constituents of ammonia) is highly inju- 
rious to respiration, that peculiarly pungent and obnoxious quality of the air 
in rooms in which coal-ga* is burnt for a long portion of the night, is pro- 
bably augmented, if not produced by it, from the circumstance of the ammonia 
not being previously separated. Azote is alike injurious to combustion ; by 
employing two burners of the same size, and supplying one with gas from 
which the ammonia has been removed, and the other with gas from which 
ammonia has not been removed, the superiority of the light produced by tho 
one over that produced by the other will be clearly apparent. Mr. Phillips 
has taken out a patent for his discovery. 


NEW PATENTS. 


To Robert Griffiths, of Birmingham, In the 
county of Warwick, inn chine-maker, and John 
Gold, of the same place, glaaa-cutter.for their 
invention of certain improvements in ma- 
chinery for grinding, smoothing, and polish- 
ing plate-glass, window-glass, marble, slate, 
and stone, and also glass vessels, and glass 
spangles and drops. 

To John Pickersgill, of Coleman-etreet, in 
the city of London, merchant, for improve- 
ments in piepnrlng and applying India robber 
caoutchouc to fnbrlcs, being a communication 
from a foreigner residing abroad. 

To JameS Murrey, of York House, in the 
parish' of Battersea, iu the county of Surrey, 
ihiller, for bis invention of a new application 
pf a principle by which mechanical power may 
be obtained or applied. 

To William Bush, of Wormwood* street, 
Blshopsgate Within* In the city of London, 
surveyor and engineer, for his Invention of 
improvements in the means of, and in the, 
apparatus for building and working under 
wuter, part of which improvements are appli- 
cable for other purposes. 

To Charles Fanua, of No* 7, Clarendon 


Place, Maida Vale, in the county of Middle- 
sex, Gentleman, for his Invention of an Im- 
proved mashing apparatus. 

To William Hinckes Cox, of Bedmlnsler, 
near Bristol, tanner, for his invention of an 
improvement or improvements in tanning 
hides and skids. 

To John Frederick William Heiupel, of 
Oranlonburg, in the kingdom of Prussia, but 
now of Clapham, in the county of 8urrey, 
officer of engineers, and Henry Blundell, of 
Hull, in the county of York, paint and colour 
manufacturer, for an improved method of 
operating upon certain vegetable and animal 
substances* in. the process of manpla^turltrg 
candies therefrom, being u communication 
from Frederick Hem pel, of Oranlenburg afore- 
said, deceased. 

To Joshua Bates, of Btehopegate* street, In 
the city of London, merchant, for improved 
apparatus or machinery for making metal 
binges, being a communication from a fo- 
reigner residing abroad. 

To Peter Ascanius Teandi, formerly of 
Mendovi, in Piedmont, but now reaiding in 
Manchester, in the county of Lancaster, mer- 
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chant, for a new extract, or vegetable add, 
obtained from snbstancea not hitherto used 
for that purpose,* which may be employed in 
various processes of manufacture, and in culi- 
nary or other useful purposes, together with , 
the process of obtaining the same, being a 
communication from a foreigner residing 
abroad, 

To William Bates, of Leicester, fuller and 
dresser, for bis invention of implements ** 
ibe manufacture of reels, for reeling cotton. 

To Moses Poole, of Lincoln’s Inn, in the 
county of Middlesex, Gentleman, for improve- 
ments in the description <Jf public Vehicles 
called cabs, being a communication from a 
foreigner residing abroad. 

To Robert Jape, of Bond-street, in the 
county of Middlesex, cabinet-maker, for bis 
invention of improvements in apparatus appli- 
cable to book and other shelves* 


To William Crofts, of Radford, In the county 
of Nottingham, machine-maker, for his invfcK n 
tjon of certain improvements in machinery 
for bobbin-net lace, also called ttvlst net, or 
lace, port of which improvements are for the 
purpose of making figured or ornamented 
bobbin-net lace, or figured or ornamented 
twist lace. 

To Henry Van Wort, of Birmingham, in the 
county of Warwick,- Gentleman, ami Samuel 
Aspinall Goddard, of the same place,' mer- 
chant, for certain improvements in locomotive 
steam-engines and carriages, parts of >vhich 
improvements are applicable to ordinary 
steam-engines and other purposes. 

To John Smith, of Halifax, in the county of 
York, for his Invention of certain improve- 
ments in machinery for dressing worsted and 
other woven fabrics. 


BANKRUPTS, 

FROM 81?PT. 27 ; TO OOT. 21 , 1830 , INCLUSIVE, 


Sept. 27.— -C. P. Chapman, Cornhlll, metal 
broker. M. Pm bst, Reading, Berkshire, 
nurseryman. S. Shepherd, Richmond, mil- 
liner. G. Cowell, Great Russell-street, 
Covent-garden, hatter. J. Lashmar, Bright- 
helmstone, Sussex, merchant. A, Oxley, 
W* Oxley, and J, Oxley, Sheffield, iron- 
founders. W. Foster, HoRlnwood, Lan- 
cashire, manufacturer. R. Rodgkinson, 
Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, builder. 

Sept. 30.— J. Appleton, Three Crown-sq., 
Southwark, hop-merchant. T. Wells, Mine- 
inglane, sugar-broker. C. E. Dibsdkll, 
Marylebone-lane, grocer. C. Dumbrell, 
Brighton, grocer. C. Challenger, Bristol, 
linen-draper. W. Rowe, Truro, grocer* 
W, Young, Bath, pawnbroker. 

Oct, A— J. Mason, Corn wall-place, Hollo- 
way, coal-merchant, T. C. Andrews, 

Holles-street, Cavendish-sq., coal-merchant. 
W. Nettlkton, Georgc-street, Hanover-sq., 
tailor. W. Hawkins and C. Smith, Lea- 
mington Priors, Warwickshire, builders, J. 
Ecrovd, Liverpool, tea-dealer. R. Parkin- 
son, Farsley, Yorkshire, cloth manufacturer. 
J. Buckle, Walton hill, Gloucestershire, cat- 
tle-dealer. 

Oct. 7-— S. Coxhead, Weslmlnster-bridge- 
road, oilman, W. Houston, Crane-court, 
Fleet-street, printer. M. Hobling, Eliza- 
beth-street, Pimlico, carpenter, G. Wheel- 
don, Wood-street, City, laceman. 

Oct. 11— J, G. Lynch and J. Kits, Mae* 
clesfield-wharf, NeW North- road, coal- mer- 
chants. T. Wi ooi noton. Sheerness, Kent, 
j e waller, R, T« n nant^ G osweH- street, St. 
Luke’s, licensed victualler. J. Whiting, 


Birmingham, stationer, W. Sheppard, 
Hcxne, Suffolk, cattle-salesman. G. We all, 
Preston, Lancashire, draper. 

Oct, 14.-— J. Bennett, Three-tun-passage, 
Newgate-street, bookseller, G, R. Naylkb, 
Exmouth-street, Spa-fields, grocer. W. Mat, 
Fenchurch-street, merchant. G, Topham, 
Richmond, Surrey, coal-merchant. T, P. 
Birxs and G, Grundy, Bury, Lancashire, 
manufacturers of oil of vitriol. J. Robins, 
Portsea, woollen-draper. W. Thompson, 
H. Leonard, and R. B. Dawes, Ashted, 
Warwickshire, manufacturers. T. Holt and 
E. Howard, Birtlc-cuimBamford, Lanca- 
shire, cotton-spinners. I. Knight and J. 
Martin, Manchester, corn-merchants. 

Oct. 18. — C, Butlbr, Tuubridge Wells, 
ware-manufacturer. J. Ablitt, Silver-street, 
City, haberdasher. D. Davis, Aylesbury- 
street, Clerkenwell, oilman, W. W. Man- 
sell, Birchin-lane, bill-broker. T. Scott, 

Watilng-street, wine-merchant. J. Catt, 

Tunbridge Wells, ironmonger. 9. Holt, 

Heaton Norris, Lancashire, coal merchant* 
J.M’Greoor, Over Darwen, Lancashire, ca- 
lico printer. J. Wilkes, Cheltenham, 
builder. W. Nrwstead, Thetford, Nor- 
folk. B. Walker, Sheffield, cabinet-maker, 
J. Edmer, Preston, Lancashire, hop-merchant* 

Oct, 2L — R. W* Smart, Aldermanbury, 
cloth-factor. S. Ratcliffs, Faveraham, 
Kent, bookseller. W. Satchwbll, Bir- 
mingham, victualler. J. Walker, Leeds* 
cloth-merchant. A. Milns, Rochdale, Lan- 
cash lfe, dyer. H. Skerritt, Manchester* 
cabinet-maker. 1. Lomas, Sheffield, grocer. 
J, Marsdkn, Manchester, corn-dealer. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT, 


The topic of all-absorbing interest in 
the commercial world, at the present 
moment, is the embarrassed state of the 
Money-market -a state of embarrass- 
ment which has the anomalous accom- 
paniment of an unintermitting state of 
activity and prosperity in the most im- 
portant of our staple manufactures, that 
of Cotton; in the various forms and 
grades of enhanced value in which it 
contributes immediately to our comfort 
or luxury here, or furnishes the meant 
of exotic gratification, as an article of 
foreign trade. The solution of this ap- 
parent anomaly is to be found in the 
fact that, however the excitement of a 
high degree of manufacturing and com- 
mercial animation may have induced an 
over-strained elevation of prices and thus 
have, for a time, turned the current of the 
Exchanges against us, and, consequently, 
imposed upon the Bank of England thq 
necessity of adopting those measures 
which have increased the value of the 
temporary use of money ; still the whole 
system of that activity was so sound at 
heart, was so firmly based upon a real 
and legitimate demand, that there was 
no danger of the difficulty , leading to 
any violent convulsion, unless a panic 
were created by exaggerated statements 
for bad purposes. This experiment was 
tried with malicious pertinacity, but it 
has happily failed ; and now, although 
a pressure, and a stringent one, may be 
expected to be felt until after the com- 
mencement of the New Year, all seri- 
ous alarm is at an end. 

The Colonial Market is very dull in 
every department ; all speculative pur- 
chasing is completely at a stand-still, 
and both grocers and refiners limit their 
purchases of Sugar to their immediate 
occasions, even at reduced rates. The 
present quotations of Sugars are for Ja- 
maica, brown, 64s. to 65#,; middling to 
good, 60s. to 68*. ; fine to very fine, 69s. 
6(2. to 71*. ; Barbadoes, 70s. to 7 2s. 6(2. 
Mauritius, East India and Foreign Su- 
gars are all depressed in value; the 
prices recently obtained are for Mauri- 
tius, middling brown, 66s. ; good and 
fine, 61*. to 63s.; middling yellow, 03*. 
6rf. to 64s, 6d. ; good middling, 65s. to 
66s. ; fine, 07*. to 68*. ; brown dabs, 46s. 
to 47*. ; for 6engals, middling white, 
33*. 6(2. to 34s. 6(2. ; good white, 35s. to 
36s. GcL 

The stock of West India Sugars is 


now 42,949 hhds. and trs,, being 11$ lei* 
than last year. The stock of Mauritius 
is 37,348 bags, which is 25,888 less' thart 
last year. The deliveries of West India 
Sugars, for home use, during the current 
year, have fallen short of those of the . 
corresponding portion of last year by ' 
upwards of 20,000 hhds. and trs,, a fact 
resulting from the inactive state of the 
export trade in Refined Sugars. 

The last Gazette average price of Su- 
gar is 21. 3*. 8JdL per ewt. 

The Refined Market is exceedingly 
dull ; Lumps to pass the standard bring 
85s. 6d. ; double crushed is 44s. 6(2.; 
Dutch crushed, 42s. 

There has been a moderate demand 
of late for good clean descriptions of 
British Plantation Coffee, for home con- 
sumption. but ordinary and unclean de- 
scriptions are scarcely to be sold even at 
a large reduction. Jamaica, good and 
fine middling, has sold at 112s. to 1 15s. ; 
low middling and middling at 95#. to 
106*.; good to fine ordinary, 78*. to 
95*. ; unclean good and fine ordinary, 
72*. to 80s. In East India and Foreign 
Coffee the demand is very limited. 

The Rum Market is very animated, 
and an advance of Id. to 2d. a gallon 
has lately taken place ; J amaica, 22 to 

29 over-proof, brings 4s. 4(2. to 4s. 7d. ; 

30 to 38 over, 4*. 8 d. to 5s., choice marks 
5*. 3(2. ; Leewards, proof, are at 2* ItL { 

2 to 11 over, 2s. 8 d, to 2s. ; 13 to 26 

over, 3s. to 3*. 6(2. ; 27 to 32 over, 3*. 0(2, 
to 4*. 4 (/. Very little is doing in Ge- 
neva ; but for Brandy there is a steady 
sale. 

The transactions in Cotton have been 
suspended, awaiting the result of the 
large public sales which take place at 
the close of October, which will com- 
prise upwards of 9000 bales, chiefly 
Surats. 

Indigo is very dull at somewhat lower 
prices ; Cochineal is more active as well 
for export as for home consumption. 

The half measure adopted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in raising 
the rate of Interest upon that portion 
alone of the Exchequer Bills ^hieh 
were to he issued in exchange for those 
called in, has been much condemned tsi 
the City; and, as was anticipated, the 
weight of those outstanding at the lower 
rate of interest is such as to depress 
the new Bills, and prevent their main- 
taining any considerable premium. On 
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the first appearance of the Bills bearing 
interest at the rate of 2d, per day, the 
premium on them was 5*. to 7*« hut 
they have gradually sunk, and are now 
quoted at It. to 3s. j the old Bills at Urf. 
per day being at 3t. to Is. discount. The 
(Consol Market has been in rather an 
‘'’unsettled state, and is upon the whole 
‘ rather wprse than at the beginning of 
the month. Bank and East India Stock 
# are perfectly steady. 

The impunity with which Gomez has 
been enabled to penetrate from the 
Biscayan Provinces of Spain to the rich 
Provinces of the South, and to levy con- 
tributions upon the large towns, has 
produced a very unfavourable impression 
of the Ministry of the Constitution of 
1812, and has wrought a large depre- 
ciation in the Securities of that State. 
Active Stock has indeed been as low as 
19, but has rallied a little upon the 
doubtful intelligence of Gomez having 
met with some reverses. The continued 
tranquillity of Lisbon, notwithstanding 
the dismal auguries of the enemies of 
the new Government, has caused a 
gradual improvement in Portuguese 
Bonds, All other descriptions of Fo- 
reign Securities have been almost en- 
tirely neglected of late. 

The embarrassed state of the Money 
Market has checked all operations in 
Joint-Stock Shares. The dosing quo- 
tations of the principal Securities on 
the 25th are annexed : — 


JENGLISH FUNDS. 

Bank Stock, 2051 6J— Three per eentN* 
Reduced, 87i f— Three per cent. Con- 
sols, 884* — Three and a Half per cent. 
Reduced, 96jj jf— ' Three and a Half per 
cent. New, 88| Long Annuities, 
1860, 14-fe — India Brock, 256 7— 

India Bonds, 4 6 — Exchequer Bills, 

3 1 dis. — Ditto, 2 <7., 1 3 pr. — Con- 
sols for Account, 88J. 

SHARES, 

Brazilian, Imperial, 22 4— Canada, 

37 8. 

railways. 

London and Birmingham, 55 60 pr. 
—London and Greenwich, 14 2j pr — 
London and Southampton, j 6 dis. — 
Great Western. 11£ 12£ pr. — Stephen- 
son’s London and Brighton, 1} 2jpr. 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 102 3— Brazilian, 
1824, 5 per cent. 78 J 9^ — Chilian, 6 per 
cent.' 39 41 — Colombian, 1824, 6 per 
cent. 22 1 f — Danish, 3 per cent. 74 5 
— Dutch, 2£ per cent. 53 J — Ditto, 

5 per cent. 994 f — Mexican, 6 per cent. 
22\ f— Peruvian, 6 per cent. 15 17— 
Portuguese Regency, 5 per cent. 55J — 
Ditto, 1835, 3 per cent. 35 J 6 — Rus- 
sian £ Sterling, 5 per cent. 1074 — 
Spanish Active, 5 per cent. 21| — Ditto 
Deferred, 5 per cent. 8J §— Ditto Pas- 
sive, 5 per cent. 5§ j. 


MONTHLY DIGEST. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

At the Court at St James's, the 5th day of October, 1836; present, the 
Kings moht Excellent Majesty in Council. It is this day ordered, by his 
Majesty in Council, that the Parliament, which stands prorogued to Thurs- 
day, the 20th day of October instant, be further prorogued to Thursday, the 
8th day of December next. 


TfIK REVENUE 

The official returns of the revenue, for the quarter ended October 10, show 
a considerable improvement in the receipts of the Customs upon the year 
and quarter, as compared with the corresponding periods of 1835. The 
increase is 1,758,705/. upon the year, and 999,790/. upon the quarter. In 
the Excise there is a decrease of 145,346/. upon the quarter, but an increase 
of 606,970/, upon the year. The joint increase under these two bead! is 
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therefore 2,365,681 £ upon the year. The produce of, the Stamps), too, has 
m "increased by 73,537/. upon the quarter, and 291,215/. upon tha and 
the Post-Office has proved more productive by 27,000/. upon the quarter, 
and 90,000/. upon the year. The Assessed Taxes have decreased 20,233/. 
upon the quarter, and 63,250/. upon the year. In the Miscellaneous Taxes 
there has been a falling off of 10,273/. upon the quarter, and 24*2041, upon 
the year. The increase upon the whole year, as compared with tha last, is 
2,727,693/., and upon the quarter, 1,026,459/. The amount of Exchequer 
Bills which will probably be wanted for the service of the current year is 
fixed at 3,343,071/. 


Net Produce of the Revenue of Great. Britain in the 



Qrs. ended Oct. 10, 

In- 

De- 

YrR. ended Oct 10, 

In* 

De- 


1835 

1836. 

crease. 

crease. 

1835. 

1836. 

crease. 

crease. 

Customs.. .£ 

5,353,9 87 

6.358,777 

999,790 


18,408,212 

20,166,917 

1.758,705 


Excise 

-1,007,375 

3,862,029 


1.45,346 

11.681,197 

12,288,173 

606,976 


Stamps 

1,671.204 

1,744,741 

73,53 7 


6,505,224 

<5,796,439 

291,215 


Tuxes 

355,120 

334,887 


20,233 

3,733.99? 

3,670,747 


■wlcMni 

Post-Office .. 

872,000 

399,000 

27,000 


1,396,000 

1,486,000 

90,000 


Miscellan.... 

10,518 

, 6.240 


10,273 

76,787 

52,538 


24,204 


11,776,199 

12,700,674 

1,100,327 

175,852 

41,801,367 

44,460,809 

2,746,8»« 

87,454 

Imprest and 









oilier Mo- 









nies, &c. , . 

78,269 

180,253 

1 101,984 


455,8/3 

524.124 

68^1 


Total . dt 

11,854.468 

12,880,927 

1,202,311 

175,852 

42,257.240 

44,984.933 

9,815,147 

87,454 


Deduct Decrease . . . . 

175,852 

| 

Deduct Decrease'. . . . 


87,454 


Incr, on the Qu&r. . 1,026,459 


Increase on the Year 


*,728,693 


THE COLONIES, 

WEST INDIES. 

Dkmerara papers state that the attempts of the authorities in several of 
the West India Islands to prohibit, by legislative enactments, the emigra- 
tion of labourers to British Guiana, were viewed with ridicule in that colony ; 
and it was asserted that they would incur the severe censure of the British 
Government. Proposals are made in some of the papers for inducing la- 
bourers to come from Africa direct, 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 

Cape of Good Hepe papers state that a Bill was presented to the Council 
for indemnifying, the Governor, and all other persons acting under his au- 
thority, for all acts, &c. done during the existence of martial law in certain 
districts. It was reported that the salary of the Attorney-General was to 
be reduced to 700/. a-year, and that the Senior Puisne Judge was to be trans- 
lated to the eastern province, where a separate judicial establishment is to 
— be created. Colonel Smith, who has been superseded in the command of the 
province by Captain Stokenstrom, had received a high testimonial from 
head- quarters for the unwearied zeal and activity he had displayed* in the 
discharge of his arduous duties. 

CANADA, 

Lord Gosford's speech, on the opening of the third session of the fifteenth 
Provincial Parliament, urges upon the Assembly the re-consideration of 
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their decision on the application for payment of the arrears due on account 
of the public service, $nd for the funds necessary to carry on the civil go-'V 
vernment of the province. His Lordship adds, that, owing to the advanced 
period of the season, he should not recommend any other matters to their 
consideration. The speech, in conclusion, states that his proceedings, and 
the principles avowed by him for the guidance of his administration, had 
met with the approbation of his Majesty and the Government at home, as 
would be shown by the documents to be submitted to them. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Papers from Hobart Town contain the Lieutenant-Governors address to 
the Legislative Council, Launceston. It describes in very favourable terms 
the state of the colony, stating that his opinion is derived from the annual 
augmentation in commerce and agriculture. 


FOREIGN STATES. 

FRANCE. 

Notwithstanding the storm raging in the Peninsula, and the elements 
of strife lurking in other parts of the Continent, accounts from France con- 
tinue of a satisfactory nature. In no quarter has any seditious manifesta- 
tion been observed. In the capital, upon the tranquillity of which that of 
the provinces almost wholly depends, no extraordinary vigilance is remarked, 
and not much dread would seem to be entertained of a revolutionary attempt. 

. SPAIN. 

A decree has been issued by the Queen of Spain, sequestering and apply- 
ing to the wants of the State the temporal revenues of such of the clergy 
as have left the country, and are residing in foreign states. 

PORTUGAL. 

The political horizon is extremely gloomy in Portugal, and fresh changes 
are confidently anticipated. The new Cabinet is completed, and the appoint- 
ments are as follow: — Presidency of the Council and Wav— -Count de Lu- 
miares; Home Department— Manoe 1 de Silva Passos; Grace and Justice 
—Manuel Lopez Vieira; Finance— Viscount de Sa da Bandeira ; Foreign 
Affairs — Senhor Braencamp ; Marine and Colonies— Antonio Caesar de 
Vasconcellos Correa. The persons of whom it is composed are more noto- 
rious for their violent opposition speeches than for any specific services they 
have rendered their country. The Viscount de Sa da Bandeira is the only 
member of the present Government who held office in Portugal since the 
accession of Queen Donna Maria. The Cortes will meet in November. 

SWITZERLANP. 

A quarrel has occurred between the French and Swiss Governments on 
the subject of the expulsion of foreign refugees from the Helvetic territory. 
It is to be hoped that England will act as the peace-maker between the 
parties. 

TURKEY. 

Constantinople has been visited by a destructive conflagration. The whole 
quarter of the city called Sultan Bugazid, in the middle of Constantinople, 
has fallen a prey to the flames. Many magazines full of goods are de- 
stroyed ; and the loss is estimated at two and a half millions of piastres, or 
more than 600,000/. sterling. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF ^CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED* 

MADAME MALIBRAN DE BjfeRIOt*. 

[From the numerous biographies of this accomplished lady we select that 
which has been published in “ The 4 t hen©um/*] 

Few deaths, among those personally strangers to us, have saddened us 
more deeply than the one we are here called upon to record. We are apt, 
iu the prodigality of admiration, to invest the orator, the poet, the artist, 
with a charmed life ; and are, therefore, startled as from k dream, when one 
who has lately ruled us by the brilliant spell of Genius is called away, in 
the prime of hope and triumph, to share in the common lot. 

But, independently of the usual regret which the summons of ono so 
young, so full of the pride of life, as the subject of our notice must excite, 
her death is peculiarly melancholy, as having called her hence when, as it 
were, she was but on the threshold of happy years of domestic life. Madame 
Mulibran was born, we are told, in the beginning of the year 1809, Her 
youth was one of unceasing study and harsh constraint. Her father, the 
once famous singer, Garcia, and the best singing-master in Europe, com- 
pelled her to conquer a voice by no means of the finest natural quality, and 
to acquire a theoretical as well as a praptical knowledge of music, with, a 
violence to which it is painful to advert ; and the audiences who have smiled 
at and applauded the brilliant displays of vocal power in which she revelled 
with unexampled profusion, little guessed how dearly such a union of shill 
and facility had been acquired. A similar education would have stupified 
or destroyed one of a less buoyant spirit ; but Maria Garcia was sustained 
through it by a temperament of singular energy and vivacity, — perhaps by 
the consciousness that she possessed those gifts yet more precious than her 
impressive and penetrating voice, or her striking Spanish features, which 
were one day to make her the wonder and delight of all Europe. We have 
heard that in her childhood she showed no remarkable evidences of talent ; 
but the circumstance of her profiting by and surviving such severe disci- 
pline was no insignificant earnest of future greatness. 

Mademoiselle Garcia made her first appearance on the stage as one of 
that unhappy troop — the chorus of the Italian Opera in London. It was in 
the year 1825, and, therefore, at the early age of sixteen, that she made her 
debut as prima donna on the same boards, in " II Barbfore.” “ Her ex- 
treme youth,” says Lord Mount Edgecumbe, in his .pleasant Musical Remi- 
niscences, “ her prettiness, her pleasing voice, and sprightly easy action, 
gained her general favour.” This agreeable impression was confirmed by her 
performance in“ II Crociato,” which was brought out byWelluti, at the latter 
end of the same season. Subsequently she appeared with an increased cre- 
dit to herself at the York Festival,— one of the youngest singers who ever 
occupied so prominent a post on a similar occasion. But it was not till her 
return from America (whither she had accompanied her father as prima 
donna of his Opera company) that her extraordinary powers made them” 
selves fully manifest. We have heard indeed that so cold washer perform- 
ance of the character of Desdemona, when she first rehearsed the 
New York, that her father threatened to stab her in good earnest unless she 
•Shrew more energy into the character. The threat proved effectual ; for as- 
suredly her fault in her recent personifications of 4 ‘ the gentle Lady married 
to the Moor” was one of redundancy, and not of restraint* 

It was during this sojourn in America that the ill-starred marriage with 
M. Malibran was contracted. The history of this connection, and its seqtiel, 
are too familiar with the public to require being here dwelt upon. In the 
year 1828 Madame Malibran appeared at Paris, we believe, in the opera of 
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M Semiraraide.” It would not be easy to describe tlie sensation thenceforth 
caused by her performances throughout Europe, or to enumerate the tributes ^ 
paid to her wherever she went— from the first garlands wherewith she was 
crowned at Paris, tb the Itoyal honours with which she was only the other 
day received by the guard in attendance at the theatre where she was per- 
forming. For thfe last eight years our journals have been filled with tales of 
her sUccfeSSdS add triumphs— in one year gained at Milah, where the plau- 
dits were so reiterated anti tUttiultudus as absolutely tb endanger the stabi- 
lity of the far-famed La Scald ; in others wbh under our own eyes, upon the 
ifrell -Mu's torn ed bbai'ds Of Drury Lane, to which she introduced a refinement 
of rhitsibiii cultivation, a passionate but appropriate etiergy of actidn, hitherto 
strangers to English opera. 

We are not about to offer any bold or detailed criticism upon the merits 
of Madame Malibran as a singer or an actress ; but a hasty word or two 
rtiay he pennitlcd to us. In both characters she was distinguished above 
all her ebn temporaries by versatility of power and liveliness of conception. 

She could play with music of evefy possible style, school, and cchtury. We 
have heard her on the sariife evening sing in five different languages, 
giving with equal truth and character the intense and passionate scetla from 
M t)er Ffciscliutz,” and those sprightly and those charming Proverigal airs; 
nmtiy of which were composed by herself. The extensive compass of her 
Voice ‘Onablbd her to commapd the whole range of songs which is usually 
divided between the contralto and the soprano. She was, it is true, often 
hurried awny by the tameless vivacity of her spirits into flights and cadences 
wliiOH were more eccentric than beautiful; We have heard liel% lii the very 
wantonness of consummate power, rival the unvocal arpeggl of De Boriot’s 
violin; and execute tile most sudden shakes and divisions upon those highest 
and deepest notes of the voice which less perfectly trained singers approach 
warily ahd with preparation. But those know little of the dignity Madame 
Malibrah could assume, or of the unexaggerated expression which She could 
throw into music, even the plainest andledst fantastic, wlip are not familiar 
with lier Ordtorio performances — with the earnest pathos of her /trend “ Deli 

E arlate” (Cimarosa’s noblest song) : with the califi and hdly sweetness of 
dr Pastorelle fVota the Messiah, “ He shall fbed his Hock/' — or in a strain 
loftier than these, with her delivery of that itfOst mdgniilceht of leoilalhes, 
u Slh& ye uiito the Lord,*’ front “ Israel in Egypt.” Itl this last she so com-: 
pletfeiy identified herself with the spirit df tnd scene, that no painter of 
M Miriam thfe Prophetess” eVel* dreamed of face, form, or attitude more ap- 
propriate— more instinct with sifblirae triumph than liet-’s at that moment ! 

The acting of Madame Malibran was marked by the same characteristics 
ail hfet staging — it was always coloured, at times over-coloured , by the spirit 
which sustained heV for awhile through a career of unexampled exertion atid 
excitement. If in fto entire performance she ever equalled tlie sibylline 
gtatideUr bf Pasta, of thfe intense pathos of Schrofeder, sne had her moments 
Of inspiration when she electrified her listeners by outbursts so btilliahtly 
passionate as to make all her compeers forgotten. Hei* perfohnance of 
iVbBtfn has been described to us fes beyond all praise ; her Fidelia was the best 
character in which she appeared iti England. I’hfe concentrated add 
ptefeihg agony of hei* speaking voice in thfe grave scehe ot that delicious ^ 
bpeht is at oUr heart as we write ; — itl the part Of Fidelio^ too, her action ^ 
Was hbt carried to the bxbfess Which, in other drattiaS, at times altho&t sbemed 
to threaten life dr reason. In thfe opern bi)ffa,—a.b Zertind, itosirta, Cent • 
rmtola, Fidaltfta (which last, be it remembered, she performed iii London 
to the Carolina and Libella Of the Son tags), her vivacity had no bbuiids ; 
her sfhorfie , too, had the charni and thfe fault of caprice^ striick out In the 
liumdiir of the moraeht. Iu short, Upon the stage, though she was oflteti 
feXtraVagdiit she Was always riveting; and few amoiig lier audiences colild 
go lidthfe him sit ill cool judgment tipbri One who, iVhilfe she \H& befbre them* 
carried theta; as she pleased, to the extremes bf giave or gay. 
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The woRi.fin was one with the rausirjan apd the «$tfets.r-’T|e ppotwl 
thfoijgh Which Madame M((%»hY)ri&h spirit ppre toff Mjrc<p- 
gious. She haahcen fcpown to undergo the wear anti ft 4 v 'ft BOH fa 

rehearsal — with a sopg at some morning concert between U» pXd 8 ®#T'fP* 
then again iq the pvening, half an hoqr after having gone through 
her exhaii^tirtg parts, to be fopnd, u$ energetic apd afiirpated ever, jit 
Philharmonic or 4bc { ipnt Concert. And ftfts again &hp >vpu^l leave faf 
some private party, where, after singing with a freshness surprisingly little 
impaired, shp wphld wind up her day's portions, perhaps, by dapping the 
Tarantella. She was ibe delight of all h^r intimate friends, for the fpamf 
gifts she possessed, besides those which tpade her so professionally eminent. 
Iter observation vras keen, her nmnour quaint and inpxhapsiible ; and fter 
fund of anecdote various and always at command. She was skilful \yfth the 
pencil— some of her sketches are full of genius and character. Her love of 
her art was intense and consuming ; and the circumstance should never be 
forgotten (either as honourable to her memory, or as a warning to too ex- 
acting audiences), that her Illness was exasperated by her dragging herself 
into the Manchester orchestra to fulfil her engagements, rather than subject 
herself to the imputation of feigned indisposition; and that she p^ertef} 
herself to comply with the fatal demands of a delighted audience, when th® 
hand of death was upon her! 

It is difficult to write calmly of these things ; and the thousand recollec- 
tions that crowd upon ns, warn us to stop, lest we pass our woptCjl \)Q$xi- 
daries. It is enough to say, in the lyric drama of Europe, s^e wpO ftp died 
has left no peer behind her ! 

ADMIRAL LOUD DE SAUMAREZ. 

Admiral the Right Honourable James, Lord de kSaumare?, G.C.R., died 
at his seat, at Saumare?, in the island oT Guernsey. Lord de Saumarez was 
ip the 80th year pf his life, having been born in the month of March, 17#?* 
He has terminated a long and useful career, the principal part of nUich has 
been passed in the honourable employ of serving his King and country. 
IJe was tip in tipi ate friend of* the late gallant Lord Nelson » umftlf whose 
command he won many of the glorious trophies which have since signalized 
his futpe. His Lordship had attained to the highest rank as 4 naval officer, 
his last appointment being that of General of the Royal tyfariwe Artillery* 
on the 13th of February, 1832. He was created a Knight Grand Cross of 
thc Honourable Military Order of the Bath, September 1802; had been 
honoured with two mpdals by his presept Majesty William IV., the first for 
thc prowess he displayed at the battle of St. Vincent, oti the Utn February, 
1797, and the latter fpr that in the battle of the Nile, pn the Ht of August* 
1798; and was moreover authorized to wear the order of the Svyord pf Sweden, 
as Vice-Admiral of Great Britain. His Lordship leaves a family of font? 
children to deplore, with his native country, and the whole British nation* 
ftis irreparable loss. By his Lordship's demise, a pension pf a yep$ 
will revert to the prown. Lord cle Saumarez was descended fro pi a ypyy 
ancient and respectable fundi) in the island pf Guernsey, mqpy of whose 
rqeipbers have been devoted to the service of ffte British erqwm ’fhp wir 
ginaj family nape js pp Sausmavpz, v;hich continues to bp used by flip 
oldest branch of the family. His Pojpfsbip'fij eldest son, the Ilpfippyahlft and 
Reverend Jppips Sapmarez, succeeds to the title pud estate^. Hfifepd jpst 
attapmd his 47th year on the decease pf pis gffilant ppront, hftmg beep 
born on the 9th of October, 1789. Hp is rectoy of Ifpggatp, \x\ faf 
of York, and is married to Mary, second daughter of Vice-Admiral Sir 
William Leclimere. 

WILLIAM MARSDEN, ESQ., LL.D., F.R.B. 

VTilliam Maysden, Esq., Lt.D., F.R.S-, whp recently died* it* hi* 8$nd 
year, at Edge Grove, Aldenham, was author of seyprgl wjftbbnQtya wetk* 
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connected with the history and languages of the East. His family were of 
Derbyshire extraction, but he himself was born in Ireland, and went to 
India at an early age, Soon after his return to this country, he published 
“ The History of the Island of Sumatra, 0 About 1795 he was appointed 
second Secretary to the Admiralty, by Lord Spencer. After his retirement 
from public life, in 1807, he resumed the studies of his youth, and has left 
behind him a number of publications which are well known to the Orientalist, 
Since the death of Lord Stowell, he has been the senior member of the club 
which was founded by the great lexicographer, Dr. Johnson, Edmund Burke, 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds, and known by the honorary designation of “ The 
Club/* Mr. Marsden, some time ago, exhibited a not very common instance 
of patriotism, in voluntarily resigning a pension of 1500/. a year, which had 
been bestowed on him as the reward of his public services. 

REV. DR. ROWLKY. 

Dr. Rowley was educated at Abingdon School, under the late Dr. Lem- 
priere, and entered as a member of University College, November 1, 1799, 
being then 17. Having received the highest honours at the public examina- 
tion in the Easter Term preceding, he took the degree of B. A. June 21,1 803 ; 
became M.A. May 8, 1806 ; was elected to a Fellowship of University, Feb. 
13, 1807; appointed Tutor of that College in the course of the next year ; 
and nominated Public Examiner in 1810. Upon the death of Dr. Griffith, 
in 1821, he was unanimously chosen to succeed him in the Mastership of 
University, to which he was elected on the 1st of June, in that year; and 
immediately after he proceeded B.D. (June 9) and D.D. (June 15, 1821). 
In October, 1832, Dr. Rowley, who had previously, for some years, acted as 
a Pro-Vice-Chancellor, was nominated by the late Lord Grenville, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University ; and it is remarkable that, having filled that 
distinguished post for the usual period, he was on the very eve of resigning 
office, when .he was seized with the fatal malady which has, in a few short 
weeks, terminated his valuable life. 

During the Vice* Chancellorship of Dr. Rowley, independent of several 
very important academical occurrences, three of a peculiarly interesting 
nature have occurred: the visit of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent 
and the Princess Victoria, the election and installation of the Duke of 
Wellington as Chancellor of the Universiry, and the royal visit of her 
Majesty to Oxford. 

The “ Oxford Herald ** states — ‘* It is needless for us in Oxford, where 
the many excellent qualities of the late Dr. Rowley were so well known and 
appreciated, to express how deeply his death will be felt in the domestic 
circle of his relatives and friends. We cannot, however, conclude this brief 
and imperfect notice without adding, that the death of the late Vice-Chan- 
cellor is not only a private but a public loss of no ordinary nature. In his 
official duties, he was noted for his punctuality and decision ; nor was he 
more remarkable for his firmness of character, and a straightforward and 
fearless determination to perform, in all cases, what he deemed his duty, 
than for a kindness of disposition, and a constant readiness to consult the 
wishes and convenience of all who were officially connected with him. There 
is no person throughout the University, whatever be his grade, who does 
not respect his memory and lameqt his loss/* 

It should have been added, that Dr. Rowley died possessed of the rectory 
of Stanwick, in Northamptonshire, to which he was presented some years ' 
since by the Earl of Eldon, then Lord Chancellor, 

COLONEL BURR. 

This extraordinary individual died at the Richmond House, Mesereau’s 
Ferry, on Staten Island, in the 81st year of his age. Colonel Burr had 
been confined to his room for the last year, but had enjoyed uncommon 
fine spirits, and was able not only to discourse with his friends, but to pre- 
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pare his papers for publication. Few men have made a more conspicuous 
figure in American history. He was born the 6th of February, 1 756 . He joined 
the army under Gen. Washington, then before Cambridge, as a voluftteei% 
in August, 1775. He marched from Penobscot, with General Arnold, 
through the wilderness to Quebec, one of the most fatiguing marches ‘fever 
recorded. The sufferings endured by this band of American troops have 
hardly a parallel. He was Aide-de-Camp to General Montgomery on the 
ever-memorable night of the 31st of December, 1775, when the assault was 
made on the city of Quebec, and at which this distinguished officer fell. 
After serving with fidelity and honour in the campaign of Canada he re* 
turned to New York, and entered the family of General Washington, at his 
(Gen. Washingtons) request. He was soon appointed Aide-de-Camp to 
General Putman, and fought bravely in the battlo of Long Island, after 
which he was made Colonel in 1 777, and remained in the army, and was a 
conspicuous officer in the battles of New Jersey. In 1780 he retired in con- 
sequence of ill-health, arising out of his fatigues at the battle of Monmouth. 
As soon as the peace was declared he was appointed a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of this State, which honour he declined. He served as Attorney- 
General until he was chosen United States' Senator, which he held from 
1793 to 1799. In 1801 he was chosen Vice-President, which term expired 
in 1805. 

On the 10th of July, 1804, ho killed General Hamilton in a duel, which 
put a final end to his political career, and in fact drove him from his country. 
He then engaged in the celebrated Burr s expedition destined to Mexico — 
was taken, tried, and acquitted at Richmond in 1807, He soon left the 
country, and returned about 1811, and commenced his profession as coun- 
sellor at law. He has been engaged in a number of important causes, which 
have reached our highest courts. Within the last few years he has enjoyed 
an annuity of about 1400 dollars, and a pension of 600, so that he has been 
comfortable in his (Jircumstances. — New York Daily Advertiser . 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


Married .] — At Bromsgrove, the Rev. John 
Price Aleock, M.A., Minor Canon of Koches- 
ter Cathedral, to Hannah, only daughter of 
Charles Creswell, Esq., of Barnesley Hal). 

At Kiucolt, in the county of Leicester, the 
llev. H. R. Burdett, to Susan, only daughter 
of the late llev.T. Brewln, of the above place. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, the Rev. William 
Boyd, M. A., Vicar of Arncllffe, Yorkshire, to 
Isabella, eldest daughter of George Twining, 
Esq., of the Strand, and of East Sheen, Surrey. 

At St. John's, Paddington, the Rev. Alex* 
ander Morden Bennett, of Cumberland-atreet, 
to Maria Sarah, only child of the Rev. Josiah 
Pike, of Upper Seymour-street West, and 
niece to Elizabeth, Dowager Countess Win- 
terton. 

At St. Marylebone Church, J. H. Jones, Esq., 
of the Island of St, Vincent, to Annie, second 
daughter of the late Robert Lindsay, Esq., of 
Kingston, near Taunton, Somersetshire. 

At Prendergast, Arthur Thompson, Esq., 
of Liverpool, banker, to Frances Catherine, 
eldest daughter of James Bellalrs, Esq., of the 
Mount, Haverfordwest. 

At Exning, Suffolk, the Rev. S. Smith, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and 
Minor Canon of Ely, to Barbara Ann, eldest 
daughter of R. Robson, Esq. 

At Harborne Church, L. M. Murray Prior, 
Esq., of the 12th Royal Lancers, to Letitia, 


only daughter of J. W. Unett, Esq* of the 
Woodlands, Warwickshire. 

Died.'] — At the Manor House, Deptford, In 
the 70th year of his age, John Hillman, Rsq., 
many years surveyor of shipping to the Hon. 
East India Company. 

In Guildford-place, Russel Lsquare, George 
Owen Whiteside, Esq. 

At Park -place, Chelsea, aged 62, Mr. R. G. 
Ashley, formerly Principal Viola In theorcbes- 
tra at the King’s Theatre, and youngest bro- 
ther of the well-known musical family. 

At Egham Hill, Frances Winstanley, young- 
est daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Winstan- 
ley, D.D., Principal of St, Alban’s Hall, Otn 
ford* 

At Brighton, Charlotte, the wife of Johq 
Glyune Mytton, Esq., uged27. 

At Henley-upon-Thames, George Herbert, 
Esq,, of his Majesty's Treasury, In the 56th 
year of his age. 

In the Island of Guernsey, in the 80th year 
of his age, Admiral the Right Hon. Lord de 
Saumarez. G.C.B. 

At Hadley, James Seton* Esq., sged 79, 

At his residence at Paris, Jbhn Lewis Fle- 
ming, of Old Brompton, Esq., and Baron Fle- 
ming, in France, 

Aged 66, Colonel John WfttUog, of Hill 
House, Gloucestershire. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN THR COUNTIES OF RNGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. 

King's College , — The Society of Apo- 
thecaries has lately enriched the various 
collections in the Medical School of this 
institution, by the presentation of a 
large and beautiful series of specimens 
of the Materia Medica, being duplicates 
of tlipse selected for their own collection 
at Apothecaries’ Ilalh As much care is 
required in choosing the purest and best 
specimens, many of which it requires 
time to procure, it is not expected that 
the collections will be quite perfect for 
many months. A new room has been 
opened in the College for their now ex- 
tensive museum of Materia Medica. 
The dormitories for the students, fully 
furnished and abundantly ventilated, a 
new medical reading-room, as well as a 
dining-hall, or refectory, are among the 
newest improvements in the College- 

CORNWALL. 

Amount of produce, and the dividends 
paid, by the under-mentioned Cornish 
mines, from the 30th of June, 1835, to 
the 30tli of June, 1 83(1 : — 


Mines. 

Amount of Div. per An. 
Produce. per cent. 

ponfolicItUed . 

.£139,095 

. . 500, 

Corn Brae . . 

. 51,439 

. . 300 

Dolcouth . . 

. 25,463 

. . 750 

East Pool . . 

. 12,9:16 

. . 130 

Great St. George 

. 37,895 

. . 130 

Wheal Jewell . 

, 45,945 

. . 2000 

Levant . . . 

. 36,361 

. . 2/5 

Marazion . . 

. 13,634 

. . 50 

Tresavean . . 

. 88,358 

. . 400 

Wheal Tolgus . 

. 20,691 

. 190 

Wheal Unity . 

. 21,128 

. . 75 

Wheal Virgin . 

. 10,346 

. . 100 


DEVONSHIRE. 

The burning cliff at Holworth excites 
great interest, having recently presented 
a more than usually vivid appearance. 
A line of sulphureous vapour now issues 
out westward of that portion of the cliff 
which of late attracted public attention. 
This line of vapour, irregularly stretch- 
ing from east to west, is now forty feet 
in length, and about the same in height, 
from the base of the cliff. The high tides 
have committed sad havoc at the base of 
the cliff, and drawn down an immense 
quantity of calcined aud vitrified sub- 


stances, well deserving tbe notice of the 
gpplqgist and mineralogist. 

HEREFORDSHIRE* 

Hereford Cathedral . — Tins fine edi- 
fice has lately been much improved and 
restored, chiefly under tbe direction of 
tbe Very Reverend the Dean. Among 
other improvements is the restoration 
of a beautiful chapel tinder the eastern 
end of the edifice, which has long been 
hid from public view by tbe rubbish 
suffered to accumulate around it. 

A meeting has been held at Hereford 
for the purpose of receiving the report 
of the engineers as to the eligibility of 
the different lines through Ledbury and 
Ross. After considerable discussion, 
the following resolution was passed : — 
“ That this meeting earnestly recom- 
mend that tbe support of the landhold- 
ers and capitalists of the county of 
Hereford be given in aid of the line of 
railway proposed be taken via Led- 
bury, with a branch to Ross ; and that 
the several bankers of the city of Here- 
ford be requested to receive deposits for 
shares in the Gloucester and Hereford 
Railway Company.” 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The Committee of the Gloucester and 
Bristol Railway have unanimously de- 
termined to prepare for Parliament in 
the ensuing session. They have set to 
work with determined energy, and their 
surveyors have commenced operations to 
prepare the npcessary plans, &p., for de- 
posit. A most important matter, which 
the Committee had to decide upon, was, 
whether pr not the Cheltenham and 
Great Western Union Line should he 
used as far as practicable, or whether an 
entirely new line out of Gloucester 
should be laid down, which was decided 
in favour of using the Cheltenham and 
Great Western union line. By this 
decision, the necessity of from 

seven to eight miles of p4fiiuontd rail- 
w$y {$ avoided, a great outlay of capital 
saved, and the Stroud interest strongly 
and closely united in favour of the un- 
dertaking. The interests of that district, 
as connected with the Swindon line, will 
not now be interfered with \ whilst they 
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secure) by Mr. Walker’s line, a saving 
in distance, in going to Bristol, of about 
three miles, as compared with the exten- 
sion line. 

A numerous meeting of the share- 
holders in the Cheltenham and Swindon 
Railwuy undertaking has been held at 
Cheltenham to Ceefeive the report of the 
Board of Directors. From this report 
it appears that, after paying the expenses 
incurred in the application to Parlia- 
ment, there remained a clear balance 
in hand (out of the paid up capital of 
21. 10*. per share) of upwards of 1260/., 
and since that period the expenses have 
been comparatively trifling. It also ap- 
pears that great improvements are Con- 
templated in the gradients and curves 
on the line, by whicli a considerable sav- 
ing is anticipated. The report remarks, 
that though the Company encountered 
a more severe Parliamentary opposition 
than almost any other railway, yet the 
expenses inclined thereby were less than 
in any other contested railway-bill 
brought before Parliament during the 
session ; which economical management 
the Directors in their report attributed 
to the ability and the moderation of 
professional charges on the part of their 
engineer and solicitors. It was further 
stated, that from certain improvements 
in the width of the rails and in the ma- 
chinery, (which improvements, as was 
understood from occasional remarks, 
would he exclusive to this railway and 
the Great Western,) the journey from 
Cheltenham to London, it was calcu- 
lated, would be performed in three hours ! 
The chairman, after having concluded 
the reading of the report, observed, that 
it was advisable to proceed with the 
formation of the line with the utmost 
industry and despatch, so as to be quite 
ready to open it for business simulta- 
neously with the Great Western Rail- 
way iii 1039. 

Lancashire. 

Telegraph between London and Liver- 
pool . — It is in contemplation, we under- 
stand, to establish a system of telegraphic 
communication, both by day and night, 
on the great railroads now in formation, 
more particularly on the Iaul don and 
Birmingham and Grand Junction lines. 
Its advantages in acomtnfercial point of 
view, by bringing the t#o great iharts 
of commerce in the British edipirb (Lon- 
don ami Liverpool) within & few mi- 
mites’ communication of each other, are 
more incalculable and mighty than any 
other. 


WORCE STEllSni H E. 

Severn Navigation Company. — A meet- 
ing of the Severn Navigation Company 
has been held at Worcester. A import 
from the Committee was read detailing 
their proceedings, and announcing the 
total amount of the deposits which had 
been received on shares at 4716/*, and 
the whole expenditure up to that day at 
1013/. A report from Mr. Rhodes, 

the engineer, who is now engaged in 
surveying the Severn, was presented, in 
which he says— 

u I have much pleasure in stating to 
the bommittee that there appears no 
difficulty whatever in improving the na- 
vigation to such an extent that snips of 
from 300 to 400 tons may navigate and 
sail up to Worcester, and deliver and 
take in their cargoes at the quays to be 
made for that purpose, and for trows and 
barges from Worcester^ to Stourpori. 
This can easily be accomplished without 
injury in the slightest degree to tliejow 
lands by inundation ; on the contrary, 
the flood-waters will flow off with more 
uniform velocity, in a greater body and 
in much less time, from the increased 
capacity of the channel, and the bitck- 
wateis or land-floods will be drawn off 
by an enlarged drainage entering the 
river at a lower point, affording such htt 
irrigation of the lands ds must bb bene- 
ficial instead of injurious/’ 

To effect this desirable Object, Mr. 
Rhodes proposes to erect a lock below 
Gloucester, onto near Upton, and three 
between Worcester and StourpoH, with 
collateral cuts. The following are Mr. 
R/s calculations of the expenses for va- 
rious depths of water : — 

The making the navigation £, s* 
perfect from Gloucester 
to Worcester, for the de- 
scription of vessels which 
now trade on it . . 47,403 IS 

From Worcester to Stotvr- 
port . . . 04.060 7 

£ 1 1 1^544 6 

For improving the naviga- 
tion to Worcester, by ob- 
taining about ten fbfet Of 
water . . 108,248 J 

To Worcester, by obtaining 
twelve feet of water 200,000 0 


York Cathedral . — Tills noble edifice is 
now beaiitified with a hCfr ftjiire at the 
south-east angle, iii placb of tHe uld end, 
WhiCh was taken down a few years agb. 
It is about 30 feet high, and though the 
base has not received its attendant en- 
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richments, yet its symmetry and the 
boldness of workmanship of its orna- 
ments are, we presume, in no wise in- 
ferior to the original. Great credit is 
due to the Venerable the Dean and 
Chapter, for their liberal spirit and de- 
sire to restore the decayed and totter- 
ing parts of their church to their pris- 
tine state of strength and beauty. 

The Hull Packet states that a person 
at Patringfcon has at present in his pos- 
session about thirty coins of various 
Homan emperors, all found in the vici- 
nity of Patrington and the southern 
side of Holderness. They are most of 
them in excellent preservation, particu- 
larly a fine gold one of Gratianus, two 
silver ones of Vespasian and Lucius 
Vertis, and several copper ones of Con- 
stantine the Great, Cons tan tin us junr., 
and Constans. He has also several Bri- 
tish and Saxon coins, found in the same 
neighbourhood*; likewise a small brass 
figure of Mercury, supposed to have 
been a Homan household deity, found 
at Kilnsea. 

WALKS. 

London and Holyhead Road,— The thir- 
teenth report of the Commissioners of 
the London and Holyhead Hoad lias 
just been printed by order of the House 
of Commons. The report mentions the 
condition of the roads on the different 
trusts; fiom which it appears that in 
most instances improvement has taken 
place in the state of the roads, and 
alterations are in progress in various 
places, that will either shorten the road 
or render it less hilly. A thorough ex- 
amination has been made of the state 
of the Menai and Conway suspension 
bridges, the result of which is most sa- 
tisfactory. The cost of the erection of 
the Menai Bridge was 211,791/.; and 
there has been spent on repairs, during 
the ten yea$s it has been erected, 41954 
The cost and repairs of the Conway 
bridge have been 69,7044 Towards 
meeting this expenditure, there has 
been received in tolls on the bridges 
10,500/., and on account of additional 
postage charged on letters passing over 
them, the further sum of 101,7084 ; 
leaving a deficiency of 157*4524 

SCOTLAND. 

. The Highland and Agricultural $o- 
, ciety are about to act on a new plan for 
' ^giving premiums for the improvement 
V r of cottages. They will concentrate their 
r ' whole efforts in each county in a single 


district of four parishes. In this dis- 
trict the same premiums are to be re- 
peated annually for four years. They 
will allow^ five pounds yearly as premi- 
ums for cottages, and two pounds pre- 
miums for cottage gardens. A second 
premium is to be given annually for cot- 
tages, and also for the best kept gardens : 
and, in addition, the owner of the neat- 
est cottage is to be furnished with a 
medal. Those who mean to compete 
for the prizes are to enter their names in 
April, and the prizes are to be awarded 
on the 12th of July and 12th of Au- 
gust. 

The iron trade continues to flourish, 
and the orders already received are so 
numerous that they cannot be soon exe- 
cuted. Scotland participates largely in ■ 
the benefit. The ‘‘Glasgow Herald ” 
says : — “ In proof of the rapid progress 
which the iron trade is making in the 
vale of Clyde, especially since the black 
hand was brought into play, we have to 
mention that about 200 acres of iron- 
stone on the Airdrie estate, belonging to 
the Bight Hon. Sir William Alexander, 
was lately let on a nineteen years’ lease 
at 12,0504 a-vear, or an optional lord- 
ship in favour of the landlord, at a cer- 
tain price per calcined ton. The lease 
is to five respectable iron-masters in that 
neighbourhood.” 

At the late summer assizes through- 
out England and Wales ihere were but 
six executions — a thing unprecedented ! 
being less than one to each circuit ; but 
the fact is, that with the exception of 
the execution of the three Irishmen at 
Shrewsbury for highway robbery, there 
was no example of blood upon any cir- 
cuit but the western ; and of the three 
executions upon that, two were for mur- 
der, and one for the arson of a dwelling- 
house. 

Prof table Employment of Surplus 
Labourer a. ~~ As there are at this mo- 
ment many labourers in want of em- 
ploy. and it is of the utmost importance 
not to give them any pretence for tumult 
or complaint, a mode of setting them 
profitably to work is a very great desi- 
deratum, and such is, in many instances, 
afforded by the new Highway Act, which 
abolishes altogether statute labour, and 
subjects the waywarden or surveyor t> 
the penalty of five pounds for neglect in 
not putting the roads in such a state of 
order as shall be satisfactory to the ma- 
gistrate before whom a complaint shall 
be made. 
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THE ELEMENTS OEfCONVERSATION ; 

OR, TALKING MADE EASY. : 

With the close of the year, it seems right that I should terminate 
my lectures upon the art of talking, which, if I rimy judge by the ex- 
traordinary quantity of nonsense which I fmd floating in society, must 
have been very generally successful. 

1 have brought before you, my pupil, the various inodes of treating 
words, phrases, cant tetms, and conventional plagiarisms from other lan- 
guages. I shall conclude by giving some general bints which may, 
perhaps, he found advantageous as the pupil proceeds. 

It would he quite impossible to produce upon paper anything like a 
“ report’* of the general conversation which takes place! in a large mixed 
company — the nothingnesses, for instance, that are talked in' any one 
evening at Devonshire House would fill twenty quires of .foolscap. . It is 
not because the nonsense of that wellrlighted mansion is not just as 
good and as great nonsense as the nonsense talked Anywhere else* that 
1 mention Devonshire House, but because/ as. his Grace is unlimitedly 
hospitable, his parties are innumerably extefi^ive ; I therefore refer to 
that emporium as affording a fine field for the diffusion of useless 
knowledge. 

If only one fool at a time were allowed to speak in such places, re- 
porters might afford as fair opportunities to the uninitiated of judging 
of the intellectuality of these splendid .soirees, as others of the tribe 
are able to furnish us with of the eloquence and wisdom of another 
assembly, in which the man on his legs has it all his own way as long 
as he can stand ; and where the only man who does not speak, is the 
Speaker, — a circumstance which some people consider extremely favoui- 
able to the reputation of the Right Honourable Gentleman who just at 
present fills the chair. 

Speaking of the Speaker, and of a most ridiculous joke which appeared 
in some ultra-Tory newspaper, in which he is most shamefully and irre- 
verently said to look when wigged for the Chair, — like an owl in an ivy 
hush,—! cannot help quoting from an author almost forgotten, but whose 
woiksl delight to sec now sometimes noticed, and of which 1 remem- 
ber the “ Quarterly Review ” some time since hinted that a new edition 
was likely to appear, — [ mean Foote, who, in his play of the 46 Knights/’ 
(a play wliich, although Foote, who acted the hero, had but one leg, ran 
many nights) makes Hartop, as Sir Penurious Trifle, describe the dex- 
terity of an innkeeper in the Puritan time of the Protector. It is worth 
your listening to, because by those who are at all dramatically read# if 
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you repeat it, you will be' held in high estimation as a retriever ; and if 
you should get amongst a party of listeners who never have happened 
to hear of the modern Aristophanes, and they should believe it to be an 
effusion of your own, you will be set down as a wit and an historian ; 
and please to remember that, in all my lectures, I never professed to 
make you either — nature alone can do the one — reading may do 
the other. 

However, Sir Penurious goes on thus — with a little variation, merely 
to suit the delicacy of modern readers. 

“ Stout enough,” says Sir Penurious, “ hearty as an oak— hey, Dick, 
now I talk of an oak, I’ll tell yofl a story of an oak ; it will make you 
die with laughing. You have heard it often, — hey — shall I tell it you 
— you, Knight ? I was at the Bath last summer, — a water people drink 
when they are ill — hey — you have heard of the bath — eh, Dick ? There’s 
a coffee-house there — hey — where the people take coffee and tea — hey, 
you — ami read the news. So, ecod, — you, Knight, I used to breakfast 
at this coffee-house every morning — cost me eightpence — hey— though 
1 had a breakfast at home- no matter for that — hey, you — there I break- 
fasted— gad, you, Dick — at the same table with Lord Tom Truewit. You 
have heard of Truewit? — hey, you — a droll dog ! He told us the story, 
and made us die with laughing. Hey, you — you have heard of Charles 
the Second — you, Knight ? Gad, he was son of Charles the First — he, 
hey — was King in England, and beheaded by Oliver Cromwell. So 
what does Charles the Second do — you, Knight, you ? — but he fights 
Noll at Worcester — a town you have heard of, hey ? — but it wouldn’t 
do — Noli made him scamper — hey — take to his heels — you, Knight. 
Truewit told us the story — it made us die with laughing. I always 
breakfasted at the coffee-house — hey — it cost me eightpence, though I 
had a breakfast at home. So what does Charles do, but hides himself 
in an oak — an oak-tree, you — in a wood called Boscobel, from two 
Italian words, Bosco Bello — a fine wood, you — and off he marches; 
but old Noll w r ould not let him come home — c No,’ says he, ‘ you don’t 
come here.’ Lord Tom told us the story — made us die of laughing — it 
cost me eightpence, though I had a breakfast at home. So you, Knight, 
when Noll died, Monk there — gad, you — afterwards Albemarle, in the 
north — brought him back. So you — the Cavaliers — you have heard of 
them? — they were good friends to the Stuarts — what did they do? 
Gad, you, Dick, they put up Charles as a sign — the Royal Oak — eh — 
you have seen such signs at country alehouses ? So, gad, you, what 
does a Puritan do ? — the Puritans — hey, you, Knight — were friends of 
Noll — hut up he puts the sign of an owl in an ivy-bush, and under- 
neath he writes — ‘ This is not the Royal Oak!’— hey — you have seen 
writings under signs, you, Knight ? Upon this, the Royalists say — 
* Gad, this must not be.’ So what did they do — hey, you — but pro- 
secute the poor Puritan, and make him change his sign ; and — hey, 
you, Dick — how do you think he changed it ? Gad, he puts up the 
Royal Oak, and writes underneath — ‘ This is not the owl in the ivy- 
hush.’ It made us all die with laughing — Lord Tom told the story 
- — I always breakfasted at the coffee-house — it cost me eightpence, 
although I had a breakfast at home — hey — you, Knight — what ! Dick, 
hey I” 

This story of the “ owl in the ivy-bush ” is worth the reading; and 
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no doubt at the time when it first appeared (now neatly nirtWy ytWf* 
since), aided by the abilities of the author and actor in giving & correct 
imitation of some long- forgotten worthy of the day, must have been 0 #* 
ceedingly diverting, 

A story like this, well told, and set off, if possible, with the mimicry Of 
some contemporary blockhead, would make the fortune of “ a diner-out* 1 
as the amateur Jack-puddings of the present day are called. 

Now, there’s a phrase— “ dining out never lose sight of f&a*. If 
vulgarity and bestiality can go lower than the expression, u dining out,* 1 
then bestiality and vulgarity are enviable for their ingenuity. 

“ How do you do, Hopkins ?” says one raff to another. 

“ I am not very well, thank you,” says the other raff to Hopkins; 
“ I have got a headache. However, I know what it is — I dined out 
yesterday.” 

Simpson says to Jackson — “ You will kill yourself,— you will kill 
yourself, my dear J., if you go on 4 dining out ’ so much.” 

Tyro ! look out for such monsters ! If you ever encounter those who 
talk this sort of language — as if a man either ate or drank more wheti 
he “ dined out ” than when he dines at home — write them down— what 
you may yourself determine. 

I remember hearing a very clever, impudent, and certainly agreeable 
professional man, describing the particular splendour of a Cabinet 
dinner at a very important Cabinet Minister’s table, not, of course, 
as having partaken of it, but as a proof of the extraordinary expense 
to which a man holding Cabinet office must necessarily be put by th« 
costliness of such symposia ; and while he expatiated upon this, he wA* 
perfectly in earnest ; as if a dinner which the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, or Lord Lahsdowne gave to his colleague* 
upon a Cabinet day, would be one bit better or one bit worse, because it 
happened to be restricted to a select thirteen, than any other dinner 
which he would give on any other day to any other thirteen less select 
personages who might chance to dine with him. 

There is a story told of a gentleman officially connected with the 
Athenaeum Club, which iB somewhat apposite. It was the custom with 
certain of the present Ministers, during their last reign, to have house- 
dinners at the Athenaeum on the Wednesdays in each week. One 
Wednesday came, and the names of Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Spring 
Rice, and a few more w ere clown on the house-dinner card, although 
they had ceased to be ministers. The house-steward, as usual, directed 
the butler to inquire of the proper authority as to the arrangement of 
the dinner. The proper authority gave the proper directions. 

14 They have always had a Cabinet pudding,” said Mr. Watson, uncon* 
scions of the effect of the observation ; “ is that to be the same, Sir f” 

“ Oh, to be sure,” said the competent authority. 

Whereupon the other gentleman officially connected with the Chib 
added — “ but without the plums, 1 presume.” 

And I may mention that this, good as it is, is by no means the best 
thing that the said gentleman officially connected with the Athentetttn 
Club has said or written. 

The art of telling a story is one which very few people possess. In 
order to do it effectually, the narrator should appear perfectly uneon* 

2 f 2 
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scious of the point of his narrative, and let it burst upon his hearers 
without any preparatory elevation of his own. Mimicry is admitted to 
be about the lowest absurdity in the whole art of buffoonery, if simply 
exhibited and received as what is called a “ take off;” but in telling a 
story, of which persons actually living or dead are in truth (as Sandy 
says) the dram, pers., it is a most extraordinary help to the story-tellers 
to let them talk in their own proper manner and dialect. It was by 
adopting this system that one of the best (and probably the greatest) 
imitators that ever lived gave a zest and spirit to his anecdotal con- 
versation very rarely to be met with in society. 

Swift says “ Story-telling is not an art, but what we call a knack : it 
doth not so much subsist upon wit as upon humour ; and I will add, 
that it is not perfect without proper gesticulations of the body, which 
naturally attend such merry emotions of the mind. I know very well 
that a certain gravity of countenance sets off some stories to advantage* 
when the hearer is to be surprised in the end : but this is by no means 
a general rule; for it is frequently convenient to aid and assist by cheer- 
ful looks and whimsical gesticulations. I will yet go farther, and affirm, 
that the success of a story very often depends upon the make of the 
body and the formation of the features of him who relates it.” 

Sir Richard Steele advises all the professors of the art of story-telling 
never to tell stories but as they seem to grow out of the subject-matter 
of the conversation, or as they serve to illustrate or enliven it. Stories 
that are very common are generally irksome, but -may be aptly hinted 
at and mentioned by way of allusion. Those which are altogether new 
never should be ushered in without a short and pertinent character of 
the chief persons concerned, because, by that means, yon make the com- 
pany acquainted with them ; and it is a certain rule, that slight and 
private, accounts of those who are familiar to us administer more mirth 
than the brightest points of wit in unknown characters. A little cir- 
cumstance in the complexion or dress of the man you are talking of sets 
liis image before the bearer, if it be chosen aptly for the story. Steele 
certainly valued the tact of story-telling very highly ; for he says, “ I 
have often thought a story-teller is born, as well as a poet.” 

It may be difficult to give you any set form for telling a story well ; 
but if, upon the Spartan principle, the pupil may be taught the art by 
the exhibition of the mode in which people tell stories ill, the following 
may perhaps be of some use. 

The narrator may be supposed to be a man of some five-and-foriy, 
with a low forehead, a turned-up nose, fishy grey eyes, and a drawling 
voice ; who, having obtained possession of the party by whom he is sur- 
rounded, proceeds something after this fashion : — 

“Why — now — let me see. It’s about four years ago— -no — not four — 
no, it can’t be four, because I recollect Hobbs, who married Miss — 
vyhat was her name ? — Mary, dear, don’t you recollect ? — that tall girl 

that used to live with those people in psha! — wliat street is that 

which turns out of Oxford-street, just by the place where Lord-; 

pooh ! Lord- who was Secretary of State once — lived. Miss — well, I 

shall think of her name presently, I dare say ; but I know it can’t be 
quite four years ago ; I was going along Kew Lane — but I ought to 
have told you before, that we had taken a house at Twickenham that 
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year — if you know Twickenham, you know that as you go along by the 
river there are three or four very good houses — it was at one of thos^b** 
hut just before you come to the church you turn down opposite the ^green- 
grocer’s — the second turning past the Crown — well, it was one of those 
— I think we gave — what was it, Mary, -dear ? — seventy pounds a -year 
—seventy or seventy-five, I won’t be certain which, for I’m not a veff 
good hand at remembering; — however, in Kew Lane at that time I met 
I)r. Coggin — Coggin, I think, the name was — a very respectable clergy* 
man who had the living — of — dear me, what was the name of that place 
where the steeple of the church was struck by lightning ? — that was in 
the year that poor Billy had the measles — that I recollect — and so— 
Dr. Coggin — but I ought to have told you before that Dr. Coggin’s 
father formerly kept a school at Hammersmith — and— I think at one 
time he had ninety boys. He was a tall, powerful man of his age, and 
his wife— dear Mary, don’t you recollect her coming to scc^us when we 
were first married ? — I do, just as well as if it was but yesterday — and 

so let me see — where was I ? — Oh ! — I remember — in Kew Lane, a 

place I shall never forget, on account of those ships which were chalked 
upon the wall — I am sorry to say they arc now all nearly washed out — 
the poor fellow who did them is dead — and, as I was saying only the 
day before yesterday to Mary — how soon people are forgotten ! So — as 
J was telling you — Dr. Coggin was in his little carriage — it wasn’t a 
phaeton — but I recollect it was made of cane — that is, the body of it 
was — and he was driving a pair of dunny-roan horses — so — I said to 

the Doctor 1 should perhaps have told you he was always a wag in 

his way;— always joking as much as he thought consistent with his pro- 
fession-^ and so, I said, 4 What a fine pair of horses you have got 

there !’ — knowing that he was always rather particular about his cattle. 

4 Yes,’ says he — I wish you could have seen his countenance — he was 
a remarkably w T ell-looking man — I should say he stood full five feet 
eleven without his shoes, and a very good countenance he had. 4 Why,* 
he says, 4 they say, Mr. Simpkin, good horses can’t be of a bad colour, 
but I differ ; if I could change the colour of these, I don’t care to what 
other, I would not take a hundred guineas apiece for them.’ So, upon 
that, 1 says to him, 4 I tell you what, Doctor— when you get over 
Kew Bridge, turn to the right, and drive them a mile or so.’ 4 What 
then ?’ says the Doctor. 4 Why,’ says I, 4 that’s the way to Turn’em 
Green.’ — I thought Coggin would have split his sides— I never saw a 
man laugh so much in my life— and away he drove.” 

44 Well !” said somebody. 

44 Well !” said somebody else. 

Both these somebodies having, unfortunately for the story-teller, read 
all the jest-books which have been published during the last fifty years. 

44 Well,” says Simpkin, 44 that’s all 1” 

Upon this sort of affair much has been written by the authorities I 
have already quoted ; and, strange to say, a vast deal more has been 
written upon this apparently trivial subject than many readers may 
suppose ; and Steele imagines a case extremely like that of poor Mr. 
Simpkin. “ It is a miserable thing,” says he, 44 after one hath raised 
the expectation of the company, to pursue the matter too far — there is no 
retreating ! and how poor it is for a story-teller to end his relation by 
saying, 4 that’s all !’ ” 
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Swift, however, hai a description which very closely applies to my spe- 
cimen of the Turn’em Green narrative. The Dean says, “Nothing is 
more generally exploded than the folly of talking too much ; yet l rarely 
remember to have seen a few people together, where some one has not 
been predominant in that kind*, to the great constraint and disgust of all 
the rest. But among such as deal in multitudes of words, none is com- 
parable with the sober, deliberate talker, who proceeds with much 
thought and caution, makes his preface, branches out into several digres- 
sions, finds a hint that puts him in mind of another story, which he 
promises to tell you when this is done ; comes back regularly to his sub- 
ject, cannot readily call to mind some person’s name, holding his head, 
complains of his memory : the whole company is all this time in sus- 
pense : at length he says it is no matter, and so goes ou. And, to 
crown the business, it perhaps proves at last a story the company has 
heard fifty times before ; or at best some insipid adventure of the relator.” 

There are certain little historical facts — biographical anecdotes and 
matters of gossip connected with days long since gone by— -which you 
will find extremely useful ; only take care not to split upon a rock where 
innumerable young beginners are stumped — that of believing you have 
exclusively discovered something exceedingly entertaining, which, in 
point of fact, is not one hit fresher or more novel than my friend 
Simpkin’s joke of Turn’em Green, which was originally made by Foote 
some sixty years ago upon some pale pickles. 

Traditional antipathies may serve your turn in a rural party. — Ghosts 
are never-failing subjects. You must, however, carefully avoid the 
routine, because there is a regular circuit of ghost stories, however 
true they may be or however false. The Wynyard ghost, the Lyttleton 
ghost, and eveu the ghost of Cock-lane, arc too familiar now to be 
touched upon ; but there are many which may yet serve your turn, if 
you keep your eyes about you and look sharp. The apparition of the 
head which Lord Grey has seen at Howick is one of the latest upon 
record. 

As for the antipathies, you may introduce a vast many names of note ; 
and, rely upon it, nothing more enhances the every-day conversation of 
society, or the gossip of the newspapers, than the introduction of nume- 
rous or rather innumerable names of people of all sorts and conditions. 
Everybody knows that the Medici family have a natural antipathy to 
roses. Boyle, the philosopher, could not endure the sound of water 
drawn from a cock. Erasmus trembled at the sight or smell of fish. 
Scaliger shuddered at water-cresses. Henry III. of France could not 
endure a cat. Marshal D’Albert was seized with faintness if a sucking 
pig were put upon table; and the Duc'd’Epernon would faint at the 
sight of a hare : so Tycho Brah&, only that his antipathy exhibited 
itself in a total paralysis of his limbs if he saw the animal alive. Lord 
Chancellor Bacon fell into fits when there was an eclipse of the moon ; 
and Uldislaus, King of Poland, was actually forced to fly from table if 
apples were put down before him. La Mollie la Vayer could not en- 
dure music ; yet delighted in the sound of thunder. Shakspeare tells 
us that the sound of bagpipes produced very curious effects upon 
aome people ; and a modern publication mentions a Mr. Rose, of South- 
hampton, who invariably fainted if he saw a plate of ship-beef. There 
are a thousand other instances will serve you well, as showing a know- 
ledge of history and the world. 
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• Then there is another resource which will ih many cases ** astonisli 
the natives.” I mean that by which you seise upon the commonest 
possible phrase which is in general acceptation and universal u&e, to di- 
late upon its derivation — if anybody, for instance, wishes anything* 0? 
anybody else, as people sometimes do, at “ Old Nick !” — instantly start 
a doubt or difficulty as to why his Satanic Majesty should he called QJ4 
Nick? — pay a passing compliment to the Lord Chief Justice of tlio 
Comifion Pleas, and deny the possibility of anything like a parallel 
between him and his namesake — then branch off into a discussion upon 
the demerits of the Father of Evil — the girls will lay down their book 
to listen, and their mother, sitting on the tenter-hooks of doubt whether 
the disquisition is perfectly correct, will open her eyes and her mouth, 
ready to stop you the moment you get to what — whenever they think 
anything rather too good — they are sure to denounce as too had, 

Why the Father of Lies is called Old Nick nobody has yet ascer- 
tained — do your best. There is a book, “ Do Dea Nebaleimia by 
Keysier, which mentions a deity worshipped by the people of Deumark 
and Germany by the name of Nocca, or Nicker —derived, as he believes, 
from the German Nugen ; which has the same mcauiug as the Latin 
Necare; Rudbekius talks of a great spirit, called Neckur or Nec- 
kar, who governed the sea ; and Worming asks whether a figure said 
to have been seen on the river Lun in the year 1615, might not have 
been the same being; for he was called “ Wasscr Nichis” 

Here you may diversify by observing that the name has taken two 
turns, which time confers — Neckar having been a great minister who 
played Old Nick with France ; and the other Nugen, or Nugec, being a 
great tailor, who has played Old Nick with half the extravagant puppies 
of the day. 

You may may now glance into a discussion of the question whether his 
Satanic Majesty has not been named after Machiavel, whose name was 
Nicholas — imagine it possible that, if Machiavel had never existed, the 
old gentleman would probably have taken the name of Tally. But 
Machiavel is innocent of having lent his name, as 1 have shown, 
inasmuch as the books I have quoted were written long before his time ; 
although, in a letter sent to Mr. Pym, at Oxford (1643), the writer 
says, “ they have overmatched Old Nick Machiavel, the Florentine ! ” 
And Grey tells us— not Lord Grey — but Zachary, not the worthy 
Michael Zachary, but Zachary Grey— that Sancho Panza’s complimcut 
to Don Quixote evidently applies to the intriguing minister, when he 
says “That Old Nick, or the Devil, could not over-reach him 1” 

And so you may go on with any other familiar nick- name or con- 
ventional phrase, and do wonders. 

I ought, perhaps, here to repeat that it is absolutely essential to your 
existence, in the sort of society to which I suppose yuu aspire, to belong 
to one or two of the best clubs, and to, at least, three or four of what are 
called learned societies, the peculiar merits and virtuos of which, ami 
their members, I have already more than once referred to. The Royal 
Society is, of course— as its name implies — the “ very head and front,” 
and never was more justly so called, than now, having a Prince of 
the Blood Royal at its head. What is done there, the reports of which 
are subsequently published 

“ for such as like to read them,” 
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I do not pretend to ask, but it is right to belong to it. Then there is 
the Society of Arts, which annually dispenses its premiums to won- 
ders and geniuses of whom one never hears one syllable afterwards, and 
affords premiums for models of inventions which arc never put into 
practice. I would venture to say that, for the last quarter of a century, 
not one single wonderful discovery that has been rewarded by that So- 
ciety has ever been brought — not to perfection — but into use. 

A gold Ceres medal for the best method of platting straw hats ; a 
silver medal for a new mode of drinking hot brandy and water without 
burning your fingers ; twenty pounds to the man who plants the greatest 
number of potatoes, without reference to the fact of their ever coming 
up ; a silver palette to a young lady for a beautiful landscape done 
by her drawing-master; and the something prize, with some other fine 
name, to an old body in Hertfordshire for having hatched more chickens 
or reared more lambs than her neighbours, are the splendid trophies of 
this great national establishment. 

The Geographical Society is another admirable institution, to which 
you ought to belong, because, by paying a certain subscription, you will 
ascertain, in the course of a few years, that London is in Middlesex, and 
Southwark in Surrey. By belonging to the Zoological Society you 
will become acquainted with the classical names of the dogs and ducks, 
and, as I have before told you, be privileged to take your wife, daugh- 
ters, or sisters to pass the Sabbath in watching the dirty tricks of the 
flirting monkeys, or the more magnificent indecencies of a bathing 
elephant. 

The Statistical Society will tell you how many miles of ground every 
omnibus in London travels in a day ; and the amount of duty there- 
upon which they pay to government ; how many horses die in a year in 
Great Britain ; how many men are engaged to light the gas-lamps in 
Mary-le-bone, and how long, to a second and a half, a man walking at 
the rate of three miles and a quarter per hour will be, travelling on foot 
from the corner of Berkeley-square to the end of Catherine street, in the 
Strand, or from South-street, Park-lane, to the bottom of Oxendon-street, 
in the Hay market. 

As to the Geological Society, you must not miss it : as some writer 
has said, the importance of knowing the geological history of Ludgate- 
hill or Cornhill, is far beyond any gratification which its superficial 
inches can afford you, even though the wealth of the Indies were scat- 
tered over it. You will soon learn to envy the excavator, who goes 
down to scoop out the filth from the common sewer, the opportunity 
which his descent affords him of ascertaining the characteristics of the 
soil below. 

Then there is the Horticultural Society, to which you must belong, where 
there is a “ Council ” sitting to decide on the virtues of cabbages and 
the growth of cucumbers. Mr. Somebody gets up and makes a speech 
on radishes, and is replied upon by somebody else in a magnificent 
eulogium upon Isleworth asparagus. This illustrious Cabildo issues 
permission to the nobility and gentry, at five shillings a head, to come 
and look at bunches of grapes, pines, strawberries, and all the rest of 
it, not one of which has been raised in their own gardens, but have 
been sent thither by fools even greater than the spectators, who really 
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fefil their vanity gratified because their gardeners are able to raise gdod* 
fruit and vegetables, which, let it be observed, they do without the 
slightest aid or assistance from, or communication with, the most Won* 
derful Corporation and Council. 

Then every year you must go to Dublin, or Edinburgh, or Bristol, 
or Hogs Norton, or wherever the “Heads” decide, to attend a meeting 
of British science, at which you will be expected to make some most 
important communications ; but as everybody is expected to do that , and 
scarcely anybody does anything of the kind, if you will be content with 
bad dinners, done cheap and nasty, execrable concerts, dull balls, and 
damped fireworks, your scientific character will be raised most won- 
derfully — for that week, — and you will return to your home or lodgings 
not much the worse for the excursion. 

The Antiquarian Society, whose members still write themselves 
A.S.S., upon its first establishment fell under the lash of the Satirist, 
with one of whose effusions I began this my last lecture. Since his time 
the absurdities which he ridiculed have increased only in the increase 
of similar institutions. If one does hut look over the lists of the mem- 
bers of these scientific bodies the truth comes out. A rich pudding- 
headed citizen, who would not know a rhinoceros from a giraffe if he 
met him in Lombard-street, and who never would trouble bis head about 
bis ignorance, becomes, under the new regime, a member, or, if sufficiently 
rich, a Councillor in a society of naturalists. All sorts of people who 
have no pretension are pushed forward, and, as is always the case, the 
pi etenders naturally scramble forward to take the lead, thrusting out 
in their obstinate efforts all those who really understand the ait or 
science, for the furtherance of which the Society, whatever it may be, ori- 
ginally instituted, had been degrading and disgracing it by their display 
of ignorance, and their low ambition to be at the to^ of such a tree. 

I ha\e said that the absurdity of these “ national” establishments 
did not escape the wandering eye of the forgotten English Aristophanes. 
Upon his genius I shall draw for a detail of the supposed proceedings 
of that body in his day, when Sir Matthew Mite, the hero of the tale, 
enacted by himself, was to be admitted a member. Sir Matthew, os 
you remember, if you know him, and if you do not you should moke 
yourself aennain ted with him, the better to enjoy his reception, was one 
of those odfUns mushrooms who having, half a century before, left his 
father (ff he ever had one) for one of the presidencies of India, returns 
a half-diied skeleton stuffed with rupees, at once the most detestuble 
and presuming of bores, who is naturally anxious to get into any place 
where anybody will speak to him, and is, therefore, always ready to 
make Ids* way into all societies the doors of which are to be opened 
by a golden key. 

The scene which I quote is admirably* good ; and so you will say, 
pupil. It is laid in the great room of the Society of Antiquaries, who 
arc discovered silting, with their President at their head and their Secre- 
tary in attendance. Whether they go through the mummery of having 
a mace upon the table, as the Royal Society have, l do not know ; but 
thus the affair begins : — 

“ Secretary . Sir Matthew Mite, preceded by his presents, will attend this 
Honourable Society this morning. 
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* i st Antiquary . Ii he apprized that an inauguration speech is required, 
in which he is to express his love of vertii, and produce proofs of his antique 
erudition ? 

Sec . He has been apprized, and is perfectly prepared. 

2nd Ant . Are the minutes of our last meeting entered? s 

Sec, They are. 

lei Ant. And the valuable antiques which have so happily escaped the 
depredations of time, ranged and registered rightly ? 

Sec, All in order. 

2nd Ant. As there are new augmentations to the Society's stock, 1 think 
H right that the members should be instructed in their several names and 
natures. 

let Ant . By all means— read the list. 

Sec . 1 Imprimis — In a glass-case, and in fine preservation, the toe of the 
slipper of Cardinal Pandulpho, with which he kicked King John at Swine- 
stead Abbey when he gave him absolution.’ 

2nd Ant . A most noble remains ! 

Ant . An excellent antidote against the progress of Popery, as it proves 
the Pontiff s insolent abuse of his power— proceed. 

Sec. 4 A pair of nut- crackers presented by Henry the Eighth to Anna 
Boleyn on the eve of their nuptials. Wood supposed to be walnut/ 

let Ant. Which satisfactorily proves that walnut-trees were planted in 
England before the Reformation. 

Sec. 4 The cape of Queen Elizabeth's riding-hood, which she wore on a 
solemn festival when she rode behind Burleigh on a pillion to St. Paul’s. 
The cloth undoubted Kidderminster/ 

2nd Ant. A most instructive lesson, as it proves that that patriotic Prin- 
cess wore nothing but the manufactures of England. 

Sec . 4 A cork-screw presented by Sir John Falstaff to King Henry the 
Fifth, with a tobacco-stopper of Sir Walter Raleigh s, made of the stern of 
the ship in which he first compassed the globe. Given to the Society by a 
clergyman of the North Riding of Yorkshire.’ 

let Ant. A rare instance of generosity, as they must both have been of 
particular use to the reverend donor himself. 

Sec. * A curious collection, in regular and undoubted succession, of all the 
tickets of Islington Turnpike, from its first institution up to the ‘20th of 
May/ 

2nd Ant , Preserve them with care, as they may hereafter serve to illus- 
trate that part of the English history. 

Sec. * A wooden medal of Shakspeare, made from the mulberry-tree 

g anted by himself, with a Queen Anne's farthing ; from th^znanager of 
rury Lane Playhouse/ 

1$£ Ant. Has he received the Society’s thanks ? 

Sec. They are sent. 

Enter Beadle. Sir Matthew Mite attends at the door. 

1** Ant . Let him be admitted immediately. 

Enter Sir Matthew Mite preceded by four Blacks. First Black bear- 
ing a targe book— Second Black, a large green jug with a handle — 
Third, some lava from Vesuvius— Fourth, a box. Sir Matthew takes 
his seat. Secretary receives the first present , and reads the label. 

Sec. 4 Purchased of the Abbd Monteni, at Naples, for five hundred 
pounds, an entirely illegible manuscript, said to be in Latin ; containing 
the twelve books of Livy, supposed to be lost/ 

Sir Matthew. This invaluable treasure was very near falling into tho 
hands of the Pope, who designed it for the library of the Vatican, but — 1 — 
I rescued it from idolatrous hands. 

1st Ant . A pious, learned, and laudable purchase, 
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*S*c. Oakes the second present). * A sarcophagus, dug from tfc*YW»pIe 
of Concord/ 

Sir M. Supposed to have held the dust of Marc Antony’s coachman* 

Sec. Oakes the third present ). ‘ A large piece of lava thrown from the 
Vesuvian volcano at the last great eruption/ 

Sir M. By a chemical analysis it will he extremely easy to ascertain the 
constituent parts of this mass ; which, by properly preparing it, will make it 
no difficult task to propagate burning mountains in England, provided they 
are properly encouraged by premiums. 

2nd Ant Which they will be, no doubt 

Sir M. Gentlemen,— -Not contented with collecting, for the use and 
advantage of ray native country, these inestimable relics, with a large cata- 
logue of petrifactions, bones, beetles, and butterflies, contained in that 
box {pointing Ao the present home by the fourth Black), I have likewise 
laboured for the advancement of national knowledge; for which end, permit 
me to clear up some doubts relative to a material and interesting point in 
the English history. Let others soar to illumine the dark annals or Greece 
or of Rome ; my researches are sacred only to the service of Britain ! 

Gentlemen, — The point I mean to clear up, is an error crept into the lifts 
of that illustrious magistrate, the great Whittington, and his no less emi- 
nent cat ; and in this disquisition four material points are in question 
First. Did Whittington ever exist ?— Second. Was Whittington Lord Mayor 
of London?' — Third. Was he feally possessed of a cat? — Fourth* Was ^hat 
cat the source of his wealth ? 

Gentlemen, — That Whittington lived, no doubt can be entertained ; — that 
he was Lord Mayor of London is equally true ; but, as to his cat— that. 
Gentlemen, is the Gordian knot to untie. And here, Gentlemen, be it 
permitted me to define what a cat is. A cat is a domestic, four* footed, 
whiskered animal, whose employment is catching of mice. But let Puss 
have been ever so subtle — let Puss have been ever so successful — to what 
could Puss's captures amount ? No tanner can curry the skin of a mouse ; 
no family can make a meal of the meat ; consequently, Gentlemen, no cat 
could have given Whittington his wealth. Whence, then, does this error 
proceed ? Be it my care to point that out. 

The commerce this worthy merchant carried on was chielly confined to 
our coasts. For this purpose he constructed a vessel, which, from its agility 
and lightness, he aptly christened 1 The Cat/ Nay, to this day, Gentle*' 
men, all our coals from Newcastle are imported into London in nothing but 
ca's. Hence, Gentlemen, it appears’ that it was not the whiskered, four- 
footed, mouse-killing cat, that was the source of the magistrate's wealth, but 
the coasting, sailing, coal-carrying cat; and that, Gentlemen, was, in my 
humble judgment, Whittington’s cat. 

1st A tit. What a fund of* learning! 

2nd Ant . Amazing acuteness of erudition ! 

Iff Ant. Let this discovery he made public immediately. 

2nd Ant. And the author mentioned with honour. 

1st Ant. And I make no doubt but the City of London will desire him to 
sit for his picture, and send him his freedom in a fifty-pound box. 

2nd Ant. The honour done the first magistrate richly deserves it. 

1st Ant. Break we up this assembly with a loud declaration that Sir 
Matthew Mite is equally skilled in arts and arms. * 

2nd Ant. Tam Mercurio quam Marti." 

♦ 

And thus, according to Foote, breaks up this learned assembly, which, 
although society has had the advantage of upwards of sUty years* ex- 
perience since the picture was drawn, does not really appear much more 
ridiculous than the equally learned, but more numerous, Oodies of the 
present day. 
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There is one species of wit — if it may be so Called — which has rilen 
considerably in the word-market of late years, in the shape of conun- 
drums. I forget, in the hurry of business, whether i have previously 
alluded to it. You will find it extremely easy, generally popular, be- 
cause adapted to the meanest capacity, and universally successful, be- 
cause the worst attempts are invariably the best. The first stride to 
popularity which this style of humour made was through the medium of 
Mr. Peake, the dramatist, to whose fertile genius and ready pen the play- 
going public have been greatly indebted for much amusement ; and why 
they arc not still more so, we do not understand. Mr. Peake wrote a 
farce in which was a character called Billy Black, which was enacted 
by — we speakwith adelicate reservation towards old and valued favourites 
— the best comic actor extant, Mr. Kceley ; and, as all my pupils will 
recollect, the conun drumizing of the said Billy, with his following 
w D’ye give it up?” set everybody making conundrums. 

If you try your hand in that line, you must endeavour to find new 
ones; for instance, try these : — 

Why is a man riding hard up-hill like another man presenting a 
young lady with a little dog?— Because lie takes a gallop up — 
Cocknick , “ a gal a-pup .** 

Why are tlirce couple of boys going from school to church like Mr. 
Harper, the celebrated trumpeter ? — Because they go “ two , two , two." 

Or, to take the very acme of Cockneyism, as proposed by a Radical 
Alderman, who means, if possible, to be one of the City Members in 
Parliament, — Why is a cow the fittest quadruped to sit at the head of a 
table ? — Because she “ calves,” (carves.) * 

These are some of the freshest of the school ; treasure them, 
therefore, and sec what is to he done with them. If they do not quite 
answer your purpose, try back upon Swift : the Dean will give you a 
thousand lifts ; for, like Foote, his Reverence is so much overlooked in 
these days of just decency and delicacy, that you have only to dabble a 
little in his mud, which modern modesty will not meddle with, to find 
pearls and diamonds of much worth, in which you may shine with 
unsuspected lustre before women (at all events), who — thanks to the 
refinement of the present age — would not dare to admit that they had 
detected you in a plagiarism, lest they should incur the disgrace which 
a conviction that they had been dipping into the dirt of the last cen- 
tury would inevitably entail upon them. 

. In concluding — at least for the present, or, I might better say, for 
the present year— these hints of mine for the making conversation easy, 
1 shall just give you the thoughts of some of those writers who, more 
seriously and eloquently than I have been able to do, have laid down 
axioms and rules for the guidance of the graduates and under-graduates 
in the school. 

Lord Chesterfield says, “ Take rather than give the tone of the com- 
pany you are in. If you have Abilities, you will show them more or 
less upon every subject; and if you have no*, you had better talk 
sillily upon a subject of other people’s choosing than vour own.” 

Then comes Steele , who tells you that it is a secret known but to few, 
yet of no small use in the conduct of life, that when you fall into a man’s 
conversational^ first thing you should consider is, whether he haB a 
greater inclination to hear you, or that you should hear him . 
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•Stillingfleet, in hie Essay, gives the following advice upon the fcub» 
ject 

“ Would you both please and be instructed too, 

Watch well the rage of shining to subdue ; 

Hear every man upon his favourite theme. 

And ever he more knowing than you seem : 

The lowest genius wilt afford some light, 

Or give a hint that had escaped your sight,” 

I am, however, warned by the waning space of ray paper to conclude 
this last address for the year. I may hereafter not only continue my 
lectures, hut collect and arrange them into more regularity, in order to 
give them that revision which they most evidently require. If I have 
been of any use to my pupils, I shall be most happy ; and the hope that 
I may yet be of some service to young beginners will encourage me, in 
probability, to resume the subject in a second course. 


THOMAS HENRY LISTER, ESQ.* 

(With a Portrait.) 

Novels being designed to represent human life, in their range they 
are necessarily coextensive with it. Whatever exists in nature, or in 
society, that smacks of humanity, is a legitimate subject for a novel ; 
and though most individuals must have their sympathies in closer union 
with one" species of tale than with another, they cannot justly place 
their own predilections in bar of any. All styles, it has been well 
said, are admissible, ^except the prosy ; and prosing is a catholic vice, 
and proper to no particular sect. To set up, then, a narrow standard 
of taste, and to admit of no literary salvation beyond the close pale of a 
sectarian creed, is but a vulgar error. We have our own opinions on 
the relative scope and merits of the different styles of fictitious narrative, 
and we are free to admit that what is called the fashionable novel, as it 
has usually been treated, is open to strong objections \ but wc must 
uphold that the “ Fashion Pest” diatribe, in the late “ Westminster 
Review,” against the species, was an argument from abuse to use ; and 
that there was infinitely more of passion than of judgment in the en- 
tire article. In the old days of novel-writirtg, indeed, when tlm pro- 
duction took as long to blossom as an aloe, and one generation rarely 
witnessed more than a single good specimen, no view of life that was 
less than encyclopedic would satisfy the ambition of an author: but iu 
these days of successive crops, small portions of humanity afford sufiw 
eient scope, whether for amusement or for instruction ; and provided 
that portion be faithfully drawn and carefully developed, no one com- 
plains that the picture is not a whole-length. But if this be admitted, 
(and it is so with respect to the sea novel, the religious novel, and some 
others,) to exclude fashionable life as affording no fit theme for fictitious 
illustration, is a prejudice not more easy to explain than to justify. 


* Author of “ Granby,” “ Herbert Lacy,” 
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Fashionable life, it is true, excludes to a great degree the display of deep 
pathos, or of broad humour; for where all affect not to “shew up” 
their feelings in society, the probability is that few have any to exhibit. 
In selecting a subject from aristocratic life, the humorous, to be faithful 
to its original, must be very lightly sketched ; and the distress should 
be made to arise more out of conventional disconvenances than from 
outraged affections ; because the more true such feelings are to univer- 
sal humanity, the less they are so to the particular class in question, — 
at least as that class chooses to exhibit itself. It is accordingly a pre- 
vailing defect in the fashionable novel that a romantic interest is sought 
at the sacrifice of probability in the character ; or, the aristocrat is made 
to wince by placing him in circumstances of melo-dramatic violence, 
which are alike foreign to genuine pathos, and to the state of society 
which is the subject of delineation. 

Human life, however, is not made up of such extremes ; and, if 
fashionable society ( quasi fashionable) does not lend itself to striking 
situations and appalling events, it affords an infinite variety of materials 
for philosophic remark and dramatic illustration, at once curious, inte- 
resting, and necessary to be understood. The workings of passion and 
sentiment, as they are modified by rank and wealth, arc not less striking 
or influential on society at large, than when they occur in the bosoms of 
those in humbler stations. 

The leading defect of high life as a theme for fictitious narrative is 
its circumscription. Its forms are not various, — they are, indeed, (even 
by definition) one ; and the combinations and situations of which it 
admits are less pregnant with diversified results than those of the other 
grades in society. In a few, a very few hands only will the contras 
suffice for making out a lively and interesting work ; while a palling 
sameness pervades the wri tings of the secondhand imitators, enough to 
weary the most omnivorous perusers. We would therefore lay down 
for this species of composition the far-famed canon applied to apple-pies, 
that they should not be “ all quince.” The ball-room, the club-house, 
and the country villa, are not often found . sufficient to eke out the 
requisite number of pages ; nor does the moral complex of a mere woman 
of fashion afford stuff' enough for an interesting heroine. If the 
female protogonist is nothing more than this, she is insipid; if she 
transcends her class, she is displaced and unnatural. The exclusiveness 
of aristocratic ton is not so absolute as to render the dovetailing of per- 
sons of all ranks into the same tale a practical absurdity ; and we arc 
inclined to think that the interest, the nature, and the keeping of a 
novel would be enhanced by selecting the working part of the dramatis 
persona from more universal life, and by confining the exhibition of what 
is purely fashionable to the persons of the walking ladies and gentlemen. 

We nave dwelt somewhat at length upon these generalities of our 
subject, (without, however, touching on a tenth part of what jnight or 
should be said to do the theme justice,) not merely because we thought 
it required such illustration, but because we are satisfied that we h§ye 
also developed the sources of the leading merits and faults of the writer 
before us. The author of “ Granby ” stands in the first line of those 
who have brought to the delineation of high life a personal knowledge 
adequate to the due execution of his task. His fashionable novels, 
therefore, are really fashionable. His best scenes are of daily occur- 
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re# ce, and may be encountered in action, in every street or square at 
the west end of the town. His finesse in observation* and his skill % 
display, preserve him from overstepping the modesty of nature end** 
whatever the personal peculiarities of his characters, ttis gentleman Or*, 
gentlemen, and his foots and his knaves, whatever else their defeat* are 
the fools and knaves of good company. 

The department in which he is least natural is that on which he it 
forced by the necessities of the novel writer. Not that there is wanting 
in high life villany quite sufficient to grace the direst gentleman in 
black and scarlet that ever trod the stage, or stalked through pages of a 
Minerva-press romance. But in real life such persons Beldam place 
their necks within the hangman’s noose ; and, seldomer still, suffer 
themselves to be found out. It is therefore impossible to colour the 
fashionable scoundrel up to the florid tone of romantic story, without 
violating probability. The separate ingredients indeed of such a villain 
as a Tyrrel, or a Sackville, are found every day on the pavement of St* 
James’s street ; but they are rarely all united in one person. We think, 
therefore, that the author of “ Granby,” &c,, makes too large and fre- 
quent sacrifices of vraisemblance in his efforts to give a romantic inter- 
est to his tales ; and that a story of more every-day occurrence would 
better assimilate with the chtss in life which he has chosen for illus- 
tration. But we object, too, to the vicious personages in question on 
another account. The author is either too good a man, or of a taste 
too fastidiously refined, to admit of his painting his villains quite con- 
sistently. There is a hardness in the vice of high life to which the 
author fears to reach. It is all worldly, all cold, all selfish ; corruption 
has overspread the entire surface, and penetrated to the innermost re- 
cesses of its victim. Before a gentleman by birth and breeding can 
stoop to be a Tyrrel, be must be all but unhumanized ; and when de- 
tected, to “ die game ” is his only ambition. In the less abandoned 
characters, this hardness in the aristocracy shows itself in the unappre- 
hensive naivete (we were going to say) with which they run their career ; 
as if the objects of their pursuit were really of the most praiseworthy 
description. Like our primitive parents, they are naked, but not 
ashamed ; and the circumstance demonstrates the absolute blank in 
their moral being. This the author of “ Violet ” has happily repre- 
sented ; hut the writer of the novels before us evidently feels that the 
state is too shocking for representation. Quodcunque ostendis mihi 
sic , incredulus odi , he seems to say ; and, in order to accommodate his 
villains to his own endurance, he throws in some touch of nature which 
is out of keeping. 

Where he is not thus pressed upon by the necessities of his task, his 
characters are very fair copies of the great originals he draws ; and, 
without being personal, identify themselves in the reader’s imagination 
with individuals with whom he is well acquainted. Trebeck, for in- 
stance, is drawn with the utmost fidelity ; and the highest exclusive 
society is never free from the intrusion of some such pretender to its 
privileges, whose claims lie only in his own impudence, and the easy 
gullability of the class with which, and on which, he plays. One can- 
not go to a London assembly without stumbling upon a Trebeck in some 
one or other of its modifications and degrees ; and it is difficult to de- 
termine whether we should rather give way to indignation at the favour 
. he enjoys, or laugh at the weakness of the dupes who yield it to him, # 
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Of the three productions of the author before us, cc Granby,” “Her- 
bert Lacy,” and “Arlington,” there is little individually to be said. They 
are alike talcs of fashionable life, and therefore bear a close general re- 
semblance to each other. “ Granby,” we think, upon the whole, to be 
the most vigorously conceived and executed ; perhaps, because it was 
the first, and therefore came upon us in all the charm of unbroken no- 
velty ; hut then we prefer “ Arlington ” to “ Herbert Lacy and there, 
the ntfVelty lies in favour of Herbert. One merit in these volumes, not 
to be passed without remark, is the truth and the subtlety of their passing 
observations on life and society. Such is the following description of 
high society in “ Arlington 

“In a social point of view, the party and its arrangements seemed perfect, 
for all appeared to do merely just what they liked, while each was contribut- 
ing to the entertainment of the rest ; and the most luxurious independence 
was never allowed to betray its selfishness, and subside into a want of con- 
sideration for others. There seemed to be a common stock of social pleasure 
to which all, without effort, easily, gracefully, and liberally contributed ; and 
yet it was unprofitable, and worse. There teas no luck of external decorum ; 
nothing was said or done, which, if reported sing!), would shock the nicest 
moral sense, or convey the impression of depravity ; and yet there teas a 
laxity of tone , which must soon have become apparent to any one who 
resided in, tlie housc. ,, 

Now this is just the prevailing tone which has spread, and is spread- 
ing* from the highest over the middling classes of Great Britain, and 
which betokens the infection of a deep corruption. There is no lack of 
external decorum ; but the universal sensitiveness to conventional de- 
licacy which enforces it, is the best evidence of the laxity it indicates. 
Men fear to speak, precisely because they fear not to enact ; and it is 
mauvais ton to betray, by a look or a word, a possible acquaintance 
with realities which can neither be denied nor defended. Equally good 
are the author’s remarks on “ polite conversation” in the same noVel ; 
and many others might be cited, in which a refined satire, and a keen 
sense of the realities latent beneath the surface of seemings, are favour- 
ably demonstrated; birt want of space admonishes us to close this 
article, and we must have done. 

To weigh this clever writer in the scales with other candidates for fame 
as novelists, were as invidious as it would be an idle attempt. Ilis great- 
est excellence, perhaps, is his perfect adaptation to the task he has un- 
dertaken. If others have shown a deeper insight into general humanity, 
or greater power of wielding, at pleasure, the sensibility of their readers, 
there are few who have given a fairer or more faithful portraiture of the 
special object they have professed to imitate. 
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The earliest division of civilized society was intd those who defended \ 
and those who cultivated the soil ; and though it was the custom to 
look upon the former as the superiors of the latter during those darker 
ages when might was paramount to right, and physical force the grand 
distinction between men, yet with the progress of civilization, as the 
face of the country began to smile upon its inhabitants, and to attach 
them to their homes by the enticements and comforts that flowed from 
the labours of their hands, the worth of him who toiled for the sub- 
sistence of the community, and increased both the products and the 
beauties of nature, began to be felt and admitted to rest on as sound a 
basis as that of him who guarded, and on a much sounder than that of 
him who exhausted the one and defaced the other. The temperate and 
far-seeing wisdom of Alfred would have established this equalization 
much earlier in Britain than it obtained in Continental Europe, and our 
insular position would have encouraged its growth, but it was checked 
by foreign invasion. 

The Normans, however it might be their desire to degrade husbandry 
in the eyes of their warlike community, had neither the power, nor per- 
haps the inclination; to destroy the relic.s of Saxon liberty which existed 
in the fornf of socage *, a free and privileged tenure “ retained by such 
persons as had neither forfeited it to the king, nor been obliged to 
exchange their tenure for the more honourable, as it ^vas called, but at 
the same time more burthensome tenure of knight service.** They 
indeed merely adopted the law into their own code, and as it includes 
under it “ all other methods of holding free lands by certain and in- 
variable rent 3 and duties,’* it in fact constituted the source of our present 
freeholds , and traces hack the origin of our freeholders to a race of 
men who quietly maintained possession of their rights and privileges 
against the storm of foreign despotism which overthrew or restricted 
most of those of the higher classesf. As feudal tyranny and military 

* The derivation of the word socage is considered by Blackstone to be from the 
Saxon word *oc, liberty or privilege. It originated in plough service, in contra- 
distinction to military service to the lord of the manor or to the king, but was 
changed in process of time into an annual rent. In Kent, the species of socago 
tenure called gavelkind is well known to have been preserved inviolate from the 
innovations of the Norman conqueror. Britton describes the socage tenure under 
the Norman name of Fraunhe ferme, 

f The villeins (the Norman term for the Saxon serf) were bettered in their con- 
dition by their conquerors, though haughty treatment for a while embittered their 
fate. As the head of our Article includes by custom, though not by law, portions 
of the class descended from these men, we insert the following extract from Biack- 
stone’s “ Commentaries — 

u Under the Saxon government there were a sort of people in a condition of 
downright servitude, used and employed in the most servile works, and belonging, 
both they, their children, and effects, to the lord of the soil, like the rest Of the 
cattle or 'stock upon it. These seem to have been those who held what is called 
folk-land, from which they were removable at the lord’s pleasure. On the arrival 
of the Normans here, it seems not improbable that they, who were strangers to any 
other than a feudal state, might give some sparks of enfranchisement to such 
wretched persons as fell to their share, by admitting them, as well as others, to the 
oath of fealty j which conferred a right of protection, and raised the tenant to a 
kind of estate superior to downright slavery, but inferior to every other condition# 

Dec . — vol. xLvni. no. cxcu. . 2 o 
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enterprise began to decline, and the aTts of peace to rise in the scsSe, 
the socage tenures, which were inconsiderable at the time immediately 
preceding the Conquest, were by successive charters of enfranchisement 
granted to the tenants, increased in number and value so far as to make 
a justly-prized part of English tenure ; while their possessors gradually 
swelled into an important and influential body of men. When the 
generic term of yeomanry was applied to them is not ascertained, but 
probably early, as its etymology is Saxon, apparently either from a word 
signifying society or fellowship , or, according to some interpretations, 
from one signifying young man. The term, as defined by the quaint 
Sir Thomas Smith, means, in its strict application, " One that hath free 
land of forty shillings by the year; who is thereby qualified to serve in 
juries, vote for knights of the shire, and do any other act where the law 
requires one that is prohus et legalis homo” As however the value of 
property increased, as well as the estimation in which the agriculturist 
was held, the class came to include men of much larger incomes, and in 
the end of substantial property; for long before the inhabitants of 
boroughs and cities had established their rights and privileges, or 
amassed capital generally, agriculturists had effected, upon its true bases, 
labour and skill, an investment in laud that was even safer from the 
inroads of war and despotism, than that which was the offspring of 
commerce and manufacture. 

The yeomanry of England, therefore, may be said to haye consisted 
virtually, for many years past, of that entire class wdiich occupies the 
space between the lord of the manor and the peasantry, though this 
wide range necessarily includes many different grades, from those who 
farm their own estates by inheritance or purchase, and are now com- 
monly known by the name of gentlemen farmers , or squires, to the 
smaller tenantry — they “who have free land of forty shillings a-year.” 

( Their ancient and honourable descent is proved, and the next ques- 
tion to consider is, what rank (real, not nominal) they hold in society. 

England, from her insular position in the first instance, and her con- 
tinental relations in the second, combines within herself three distinct 


• . . . . . . “ Sir Thomas Smith testifies that, in all his time (and he 

was Secretary to Edward VI. ), he never knew any villein in gross throughout the 
realm ; and the few villeins regardant that were then remaining, were such only as 
had belonged to bishops, monasteries, or other ecclesiastical corporations in the pre- 
ceding times of popery. For he tells ns ‘ that the holy fathers, monks, and friars, 
had in their confessions, and specially in their extreme and deadly sickness, con- 
vinced the laity how dangerous a practice it was for one Christian man to hold 
another in bondage; so that temporal men by little and little, by reason of that 
terror in their consciences, were glad to manumit all their yilleins. But the said 
holy fathers, with the abbots and priors, did not like sort by theirs j for they also 
had a scruple in conscience to empoverish and despoil the church so much as to 
manumit such as were bond to their churches, or to the manors. whicli the church 
had gotten, and so kept their villeins still * By these several meaus the generality 
of villeins in the kingdom have long ago sprouted up into copyholders, their per- 
sons being enfranchised by manumission or long acquiescence ; but their estates 
in strictness remaining subject to the. same servile conditions and forfeitures as 
before, though in general the villein services are usually commuted by a small 
pecuniary quit-rent. 

u In some manors the copyholders were bound to perform the most servile offices, 
as to hedge and ditch the lord’s grounds, to lop his trees, to reap his corn, and the 
like j the lord usually finding them meat and drink, and sometimes (as is still the 
use in the Highlands of Scotland) a minstrel or piper for their diversion/ 5 
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cbftracterfi— she is agricultural, mechanical, and commercial In the 
lagt she is equalled, if not excelled, by other nations ; in the second she 
has competitors, and will in all probability be hereafter equalled; but 
in the first she is at present without a rival, and may probably continue 
so from her long-established experience, the vastness of her resources* 
and her free constitution. But to what is she originally indebted for 
this superiority ? Not to the care of her upper classes, for their estates 
are under the management of others ; not to the labour of the peasantry* 
for that without direction would do nothing. No: she is indebted for 
her rich eminence to the hard-earned experience and active intelligence 
~~to the skill and industry of her yeomanry, the earliest supporters of 
her national respectability, and the stoutest defenders of her national 
credit— the staple of her prosperity, as her sailors are the bulwarks of 
her freedom. 

It is however more as moral than as political agents, that England 
should expect most benefit from her yeomanry, though be it remem- 
bered that as such they, in common with every other class, would even- 
tually do much more for her stability than as the individual partisans of 
a faction, or the mere abettors of local alteration. For while political 
change may be the work of a day, it takes years to effect a moral revolu- 
tion ; and if we look into the philosophy of the matter, it must he the 
character of a people that directs the stream of its politics. The 
yeomanry stand midway between the high and the low ; they must 
possess in a great degree the confidence of the aristocracy, and they 
ought, in every sense of the word, to enjoy the confidence of the peasantry. 
The “ increase of the land” is, as it were, under their wardship, and its 
distribution is in their power ; it becomes their duty to dispense also 
among the classes below them the blessings of protection, consolation, 
and encouragement. In this light let us view them. 

Without going so far back in time as the customs of the Saxon 
ancestors of the yeoman, so beautifully illustrated by Sir Walter Scott 
in the paternal and almost princely rule of Cedric, or descending to the 
class his Dandie Dinmont portrays, we will turn our eyes back only 
from forty to sixty years, before tlie high prices and other deceptive 
illusions introduced by tljp war had disturbed the fair contentment of 
the farmer’s life, or the vast strides of science and art had carried their 
excitements into his quiet homestead. At that period the English farmer 
was completely identified with his country, and was considered as 
characteristic of its soil as the British oak itself, while hie home was 
sought out by strangers* as the best illustration of genuine English 

* B_ Farm, situated in one of tbe best cultivated districts in England, was 
In the occupation, about fifty years ago, of a yeoman of the old school, in tho 
strictest sense of the word. He lived out of the produce of his farm, diued at half- 
past twelve with his labourers in his large stone kitchen, off yeast dumplings and 
his own pork, beef, mutton, or fowls, as the case might be ; boarded and lodged 
forty harvest men in his roomy garrets, and headed the table at their “ harvest 
home f transacted his business at the market-town every week, and knew little 
more of the great world He was unmarried, and therefore h Ip household cou|d 
not boast the order that the mistress's hand conveys, but he had substantial comforts 
enough to boast of. His dwelling surjpuhded three sides of a court, one wing con- 
taining the kitchen, its opposite the cow- sheds, pigsties, &c.; while the farm<or as 
it is called in the neighbourhood, pah-) yard occupied the centre. Into this charac- 
teristic medley of industry and disorder, confusion and good cheer, one of the Royal 
family expressed a desire to be introduced, while visiting in the vicinity, in order # 

2 g 2 
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manners and English comfort , an indigenous and untranslatable w<ttd. 
He himself was strong of body, from healthy and natural habits — his 
cheek was ruddy with the freshness of early morning— ^his nerves strung 
by exercise and endurance — his frame knit by unrestrained activity 
and strength. He was independent, for all his resources were within 
his own reach — he was generous, for Nature was generous to him — he 
was honest, for no desires that he could not rightly satisfy tempted him 
to be otherwise — he was intelligent, for his faculties and observation 
were continually in exertion on subjects to which they were best fitted. 
If he had prejudices, they harmed no one, but rather confined him to 
his own circle. Of that circle, however small or however large, he was 
the centre ; his was the eye that overlooked it — his the hand that 
directed it — his the smile that brightened it. He was like the sheaf of 
corn glowing in the field, which, though it seem nought among its fellows, 
quietly but unfailingly yields its golden shower to gladden both the 
heart and face of the country. 

Of his household and his habits, alas ! but few traces are remaining. 
The farmers’ wives of that period aspired to, and were justly proud of, a 
name now neaily obsolete, or at least become offensive to ears polite — 
a good housewife. They wore linen of their own spinning, disdained not 
to direct and join in the labours of their servants, nor to dispose of the 
houest produce of their own and their husband’s industry at market, 
— catered for the family from the well-tended dairy, garden, and 
poultry-yard— rode behind their husbands, or in the humble pudding 
cart * — were cleanly, frugal, and provident, and were rewarded by con- 
tented hearts, and a family well provided for. 

to see a specimen of the true English farmer, even then beginning to disappear. 
Tiie hearty old man determined to show his illustrious visitor what he came to see, 
in all its native homeliness, and received him at the head of his hospitable oak table, 
groaning beneath the produce of his own pastures and poultry-yard, and sur- 
rounded, as usual, by his farm-servants, who stunned his Royal Highness with their 
cheers, as his host pledged him in a bumper of home brewed. The loyal farmer 
would only address his Royal guest as Mr. Prince, interlarding all his replies with 
this expletive of his respect ; and when the Duke took his leave, nothing could 
prevent his entertainer from holding his stirrup bare-headed. 

Our friend was a humourist. Shortly after the Royal visit the assessors enforced 
against every one who could be imagined to enjoy the services of a male domestic, 
the tax imposed on livery servants. This impost was levied on our good old farmer, 
lie immediately selected the roughest of his cow-boys, a lad of large dimensions, 
and as uncouth in his appearance and manners as one of the calves or colts in whose 
tendance lie was employed. lie ordered for him a blue coat, silver-laced down the 
seams, and when thus accoutred he took the boy to the county* town, desiring him to 
follow wherever he went at the distance of not more than a yard. Away he posted 
to the corn<market held in the shire hall, and with imperturbable gravity paraded 
his new footman amidst the gaze and the hursts of laughter of his brother 
farmers, till he had shown his state in every direction. This was his mode of 
satirizing the Government, and it had a strong effect upon the minds of his class, 
for few men were more justly respected. 

* Country people who are accustomed to depend for their little stock of know- 
ledge on individual observation, often trace great effects to slight causes in a most 
amusing manner, hut not without some show of reason. “ Ah !” said a shrewd 
labourer, during the riots of 1830, “ there never was any luck in the country sin’ 
them gigx came up.” Now the rise from a pudding or chaise-cart to a gig, was 
one that followed hard upon the transient pfcsperity of the farmer, and, as one of 
the first steps of his extravagance, must certainly be looked upon as an assisting, 
though not the main cause of agricultural distress ; but it was the one the labourer 
remarked. 
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Then to the conduct of the farmer, when the labour of every season 
was accompanied with its appropriate revelry, &nd people were then fed* 
as children are now taught, by amusement. The wheat-sowing (or 
wheatsel) was a frolic — the sheep-shearing was a frolic — and the har- 
vest, the crowning of the husbandman’s year, was a time of universal 
rejoicing. Young as I was when all this joy was in the land, I can well 
recollect that as harvest approached every face in the village appeared to 
grow brighter. Then it was that the kind-hearted dairy-maid rose when 
the dawn was yet gray to warm the flet-milk, and give the harvest-men 
their nourishing breakfast, before hard work began — then the master 
headed his well-provided board, surrounded by the honest faces of servants 
(nay, more than servants, of friends) of from fifteen to thirty years’ 
standing — then were his men lodged by thirties and forties, tinder the 
same hospitable roof, instead of toiling home miles after a day’s hard 
labour — and then, too, even the luxury of the poor was thought of in 
this their only season of well-earned indulgence; and often, as I used 
to sit perched on a wheat-sheaf, or couched on a barley-swathe by the 
side of some good-natured old farm-servant in the circle formed for the 
“ fours ” (cake and ale sent into the field at four o’clock) under the 
“ chequered shade ” of the hedge-row, I have thought, urchin as 1 was, 
while I heard good wishes echoing on all sides for “ our master,” that 
no one was so happy as the farmer, and that the labourer was truly 
worthy of his hire. At that time the harvest-man sometimes “ made” 
as much as seven pounds ; now the average rate of payment is five, and 
he has to find his board. 

Such is only a glance at the protection and privileges enjoyed, in con- 
junction with more substantial benefits, by the old farm-labourers, and 
which gave to service more of the nature of a generous and well-kept 
bond between man and man, than of an imposition by a superior upon 
a subordinate. This, together with almost every other trace of the 
“good old times,” is now nearly obliterated. We may institute societies 
for the encouragement of long service, and they may be, and doubtless 
are, beneficial, but pecuniary reward will never take the place of that 
genuine coinage of the heart which was the payment for reciprocal ser- 
vice between master and man, and which, instead of paying off their 
mutual obligations, only bound them closer together. 

One of the circumstances which contributed not only to the stability 
but the respectability, compactness, and power of the class, was its 
esprit de corps , or; if an English phrase be preferred, the pride which 
any class demonstrates in whatever peculiarly belongs to itself, its sta- 
tion and character. This was eminently the case with the yeomanry. 
Their houses were well fenced against cold and wet, cheerfully placed, 
tolerably spacious, and thoroughly comfortable, though a little more or 
less perhaps according to the size of the farm. No sash windows, but 
the sun beamed every morning brightly upon the girthlights, which were 
numerous in proportion as they were small. * The furniture matched the 
building. No affectation of refinement was to be discovered in kitchen 
or hall, parlour or bed-chamber; strength, excellence of materials, and 
substantial workmanship, were the distinctions. There was enough, and 
not too much ; no sofas, no pianofortes, and rarely a carpet. They 
aspired to solid comforts, but despised luxuries, which were, to their 
notions, effeminate. The floor of bricks and of boards was the distinc- 
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ticm. The beds were either of white dimity* or irtorefen of aome dflrk 
or warm colour. But the exquisite neatness and order which were 
everywhere visible, was the peculiar characteristic. Often and often 
have I seen the maids in their leather stays and shift sleeves, a cotton 
handkerchief pinned over their necks, toiling, with a short bunch of the 
stalks of heather called a scrub, to obliterate every spot and speck 
from churns and milk-keelers, as white as the ash of which they were 
made could be polished up to ; or taking equal pains with the oak 
tables and wainscot or walnut-tree chairs and furniture. In the back- 
house they sung at their work, and when it was done they sat down in 
their afternoon gowns of stuff or linen, and their mob capaf* in the ample 
chimney, cheerful with blazing wood, or where, as was not uncommon, 
the master and mistress shared the kitchen with them, at a somewhat 
remote part of the room. Their discourse was of the farm, which was 
regarded as the source of the means of life to all ; and our nine acres, 
or our long spong,, was the <c possessive ” language in which they dis- 
cussed the best mode of its cultivation. John gave his advice as freely 
as it was asked, and with the homely sincerity of a subordinate but cer- 
tain interest ; he considered his labour as his property in the land. 
The women went equally deep into all the affairs of the cow-yard and 
the dairy, enlivened by the occasional greater incidents of the u great 
wash ” or the brewing. But all was homo and home feeling. 

How much has dress altered, too, since that time ! The yeomanry, 
indeed, approached more nearly to a national costume than any other 
class in England. It was plain and substantial, sober in colour, yet not 
sad — completed by a hat of wide dimensions in the brim, and lower in 
the crown than that of other people, and based in a pair of top-boots. 
The women, ^perhaps, wefc a little emerging (even then) from ancient 
custom. The matrons wore linen and stuff as their ordinary habit, silk 
and chintz when dressed. Some of the young were nearer the fashion 
of the times, but never have wc seen native loveliness more becomingly 
arrayed than in the plain russet of the genuine farmer’s daughter. 

* The associations of agricultural life are not without their poetry ; indeed, this 
element of our intellectual being makes its presence felt under circumstances where 
it might be' least looked for, seeming like a sanctuary' where the mind often takes 
a momentary refuge in hours of fatigue and difficulty, and where it is perhaps re- 
freshed for future effort. A young officer, acting as aide-de-camp to General — » , 

in Holland, after the landing at the Helder, was making -his way across the country 
with despatches of the last importance to the admiral stationed off the coast. On 
the second night he arrived, jaded and harassed, at a solitary farm-house ; he was 
hospitably received, his wearied horse tended, and himself ushered into the family 
circle, quietly seated at their evening meal. Neither party could speak the other’s 
language, and in the little acts of courtesy called for at the4ea table, a young girl of 
the party, as her only means of communion with their tired guest, employed thepopu* 
lar cry of the time, u Orange B&ven /*’ whenever she handed him his tea-cup or any 
other portion of his welcome repast. But the perfect order of the small sitting-room, 
the distant view through a glazed door of a white$surtained bed-chamber, arranged 
with exquisite and refreshing neatness, atid the unsophisticated hospitality of the 
farmer and his family, caused the young aspirant for military glory to sigh and 
almost, for a moment, to determine to relinquish all his prospects of future fame for 
such secure and unostentatious peace. Years have not effaced that moment from 
the officer's memory. Such scenes did (and do, we hope) exist in hundreds of our 
English farm-houses, though war, thank Heaven ! sends none of its weary heralds 
to them to be refreshed. 

t There was no distinction more perfect than the coiffure of the women* A cap 
with ears, which pinned under the chin, was at once modest' and becoming. The 
mistress edged hers with lace — the maid, with a rnusliu border, & 
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Whe Fair was the great enjoyment of the year; and it is within mir 
remembrance when these annual concentrations attracted not only tho 
farmers and their dependants, but even the neighbouring peers arid 
squires. We have seen the carriages of earl; baron, and baronet, pro* 
menading round a small temporary camp of canvass booths for hours* in 
one of the most squalid of villages ; nay, we have seen pork roasted under a 
hedge, conveyed, in the sight of thousands who delighted to witness such 
participation in their pleasures, to the occupants of these lordly vehicles, 
and enjoyed with a homely and hearty relish, which we fear has long 
since passed away from the ultra-refined understandings of these now 
ultra “ civilized persons.*’ 

A fair was held on the Tuesday before MidsummeT-day,in the neigh- 
bourhood of a hall (the farm-house was so called, and the farm con- 
sisted of no less than the whole parish, without a house in sight for a 
mile on any side) where some of our happiest hours of childhood were 
spent. The farmer was a man of taciturn habits, but very kindly dis- 
positions, and he had large connexions in a distant part of the country. 
On the Monday previous to the fair he kept open house, and thither 
resorted the entire concourse of his acquaintance. The ground floor 
of the house consisted of three large rooms — the kitchen, hall, and par- 
lour ; the last being the state apartment, and rarely admitting daylight, 
save on this important occasion. The guests were numerous enough to 
fill at dinner both this room and the hall, at which, though the punch 
and port were the only foreign ingredients in the good cheer, the u old 
beer ** and grape wine were amongst the beverage most inquired after, 

and most relished. There sat Mr. W at the head of the hall, and 

Mrs. N , his staid housekeeper, at the bottom of the parlour table, 

while the song went round, till the men congregated in the former, to 
enjoy their pipes, and the ladies in the latter to sip their tea (coffee was 
not known among them) till the hour for beginning the dance, about 
seven — for they dined (the savages !) at two ; and at seven a couple of 
fiddlers struck up, and young and old stood up for the now-despised 
country-dance, which was kept up till supper, (as ample in its pro- 
visions as the dinner,) and after supper till the peep of dawn sug- 
gested “ Sir Roger de Coverley,” or the cushion dance, as an excuse 
for a kiss all round. On the following morning the whole party 
repaired to the fair, and it would not be easy to bring home to the 
differently-constituted minds of the present generation, in what its plea- 
sures consisted, for assuredly there was nothing that would now attract 
or amuse any above the humblest classes of society. “ In the street,** 
as the road which passed through the centre of the village was called, 
and which might form an area of some two hundred square yards super- 
ficial of an irregular form, were placed rows of canvass-covcred stalls, 
for the sale of the confectioner’s and toyman’s commodities — not sup- 
plied as now with a nameless variety, but limited both in the quantity 
and quality of the goods. There were also small tables, at which the 
louts were tempted by lotteries for small amounts of silver and copper, 
or articles of miserable finery ; nor were the invitations to these trials of 
chance always conveyed in language the most delicate or decent ; sticks 
set up in earthen mounds, with tin boxes on the top, allured the boys to 
try their fortune at a throw ; and a flying coach, as the roundabouts of 
that day were called, when Russian swings were not, made up the sum - 
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total of the entertainments. Up and down and around did the folk, w&o 
were no fewer than the entire population of the whole vicinage, pass 
hour after h&ur, with short interruptions, during which they sojourned 
with their acquaintances, or took refreshments at the house they best 
liked, for every door exhibited a tea-kettle or a bough, in token that they 
were hostel-keepers for the day. At night almost every house had its 
fiddle and its dance, and the air resounded with the voice of merriment. 

But the distinction was, that all this was really enjoyed — the draught 
of pleasure was long and hearty. The fair was a subject of anxious so- 
licitude and preparation, not only to the inhabitants but the visitors. It 
afforded a point of time from which all transactions were dated. “ Wc 
will do this after the fair,” or “ it happened so many weeks or days 
before the fair,” was the most common and intelligible mode of com- 
puting time. 

“ Nancy,” said a young farmer to a city lass, who was visiting his 
sister about 1790, “ Nancy, I wish you would just cut my hair as you 
know the newest fashion,” Unhappily the newest fashion was the crop , 
which tlie revolutionary mania had just introduced. Down he sat, and 
Nancy, obedient to his wish, had, with unrelenting hand, shorn away 
to the closest possible brevity half the forest of hair which loaded a huge 
head, overshadowing a dark but bright countenance, when impatience 
to ascertain effects induced the sufferer to consult the glass in this stage 
of the process. Never shall we forget the look of horror and despair 
with which the bereaved Samson exclaimed, “ Here’s a figure I shall 
cut at the N s fair !” And he did u cut a figure for no persua- 

sions or representations could induce him to undergo the completion of 
the excision. . To the fair he went, with one-half of his head curling 
like Medusa’s, and the other as bare as a bedlamite’s. 

The fair was also very much the Almack’s of the caste. We remem- 
ber a very pretty and innocent little creature beseeching her mother to 
take her to such a place of diversion, closing her entreaty with the pithy 
inquiry, “ how she was to get a husband if she did not go to fairs and 
markets?” And «he was right, for these were very often the mart*. 

Those patriarchal households which formed, in years gone by, the 
nucleus round which rural society gathered, are now, alas ! broken up ; 
and their component parts dispersed, to their own individual destruction 
and to the infinite prejudice of the cpmmunity. 'What is now the con- 
dition of the farmer and his household ? He himself is more ambitious 
of displaying the jexternal and conventional signs of a gentleman , than 
the intrinsic proofs of a mail of substance and worth in his sphere — the 
real as well as the nominal head of his circle. He hunts — not in the 
good old hospitable fashion, but in “capital style;” he shoots, not for 

* That genuine homage of the heart, of which isolated instances show them- 
selves alike under the most refined and the coarsest modes of expression, sometimes 
added zest to the scene. At a fair at Hemel-Hemp&tead, we recollect once seeing 
a country lad and his sweetheart. The boy, though surrounded in a crowded 
building by hundreds of spectators, looked at her with eyes glowing with admira- 
tion, then retreated a yard or two and renewed his gaze, till, when his ecstasy rose 
to its highest pitch, he clasped her in his arms and kissed her ; nor did he scruple 
to repeat his caresfees, in spite of the discomfiture of the object of his affection, and 
the amusement of the bystanders. 

" What was the world to them — 

Its pomp, its pleasures, and its nonsense all ?” 

No ! that was love in the truth of unsophisticated nature. 
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the sake of the sport, or for his own and his friend's pleasure, but too 
often for the sake, literally, of slaughter and a meretricious ki&d of dis- 
tinction ; he dares the perils of Doncaster and Newmarket, and enjoys 
the luxuries and refinements of London. Champagne and Hock have 
taken the precedence of “ the nut-brown ale ” upon his table ; the 
fricassee and ragout that of the noble baron and sirloin. He is no 
longer anxious to “hear the lark begin his flight,” but breakfasts late 
with his wife, who dresses, and drives her pony-phaeton * * * § . His daugh- 
ters have their governeBSt and his sons go to the university. And what 
becomes of his dependants? A steward, or head man, manages the 
farm ; his servants are hired scrupulously for a week or two less than 
the year, lest they should make a settlement in the parish ; his la- 
bourers are not allowed to enter his house as of old, as their castle of 
defence ; they are hired at so much the harvest, and the “ wheat is put 
out,” as the reaping is termed ; their “ frolic” is kept at the tavern, and 
if the master be there at all, it is only for an hour ; and, last of all, the 
troops of gleaners, who used to be welcomed to the field with the open- 
handed and open-hearted cordiality of the season, and to shower bless- 
ings in return upon the farmer’s head, are now cut off from their inhe- 
ritance by the practice of mowing the wheat, and are preceded by the 
drag-rake, and sometimes by the pigs to boot}, and toll hopelessly for 
miles for a mere pittance. 

The consequences of these changes on the peasantry have already 
been traced out in a former article of the “ New Monthly§,” but to con- 
fine ourselves to our present topic ; the whole system of rural economies 
as they at present exist, is one of reaction on the yeomanry ; and that 
reaction is the real cause of the present cry of agricultural distress. 
Farmers do not like to make such an admission ; perhaps, they are not 
sufficiently philosophical to discover it ; nevertheless, it is a self-evident 
truth to every disinterested- observer, that the yeomanry of England have 
acquired, and are acquiring, desires and habits incompatible with tlieir 
station and duties as members of society. Thev have “ started from 
their spheres,” and in so doing they have snapped the ties which boundi 
them both to those above and those below them; the former regard- 
ing them with distrust, the latter with disappointment, and they them- 


* A very rich land-owner, when distress was beginning to be felt, announced to 
his tenants at his audit-dinner, that instead of returning any portion of his rents, 
he had prepared to make a most valuable present to each of his tenants - wives. For 
some time the old gentleman refused to reveal what this gift was to be; but, at 
length, being much pressed, he gravely announced— a Duffield jacket and a milking 
stool to each of their wives. It was an offensive, but perhaps not entirely unjust 

* at + r A few months since, the wife of a farmer, who was still in a condition of life 
to make her own butter and dress her own fowls, was asked how her daughters 
were. — “ Quite well. I thank you, Sir ; they are with their govern",. Q 1 you 
have a governess for them, have you ? and what does she teach them ? > Why, 
Sir, she teaches them all sorts of languages, and those kind of things 11 !* 

t i„ t he best times a good gleaner would get as much as six bushels of own ; now 
their* average is not above three. Look at thia reduction in what not unfrequently 
forms their dependence for a winter. Fanners used formerly to desire their roen to 
he sure to “ leave enough for the gleaners but now they tell you quietly that they 
dare sav the poor feel the difference very much, but that mrwmg is three time; as 
quick a process as reaping, and the drag-rake saves a great deal o* corn. And 
this little saving in time and straw is paid out again in parish aUowance, and more 

than returned in ill-wills „ _ _ 

§ See “ State of the Rural Eopulation," in the Number for March, 1832. 
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selves have gained nothing by the change but a slippery and equivocal 
sort of elevation, frofti which the too frequent fall of one who has ven- 
tured farther than the rest, ought to serve as a warning— -though it is 
taken only as a proof of “ distress.” 

It is almost needless to, trace the course of these disastrous changes in 
the economy of agriculture, for they are well known. War prices, acting 
as a stimulus to improvidence* and a miscalculation as to the endurance 
of merely adventitious chances, induced expensive habits, while the 
growing refinement of all classes spread even through rural life. Nor 
is it to be either expected or wished that the agricultural classes should 
remain at a stand, while every other is pushing upwards in the scale of 
civilization. We did not advocate the coarseness of the old-fashioned 
farmer^ life when we set forth its sterling qualities, and we cannot see 
that the union of the real adornments of domestic life with its real 
comforts is incompatible with its true end — the performance of duty in 
whatever station we may be placed. If civilization of mind and polish 
of manner depreciate a man’s honest calling in his own eyes, they are 
evils — if they raise him above sympathy with the natural claimants to 
his protection, they are evils— if they allure him from his home and 
home duties, they are evils — if they enervate the strength and simplicity 
of his character, they are evils ; — but we contend they do none of these 
if rightly applied. 

Of the truth of this there exist many examples in the country, but 
there is one so pre-eminent that we recur to it as the standard by which 
every agricultural establishment might be measured proportionally to 
its rank. Here are united, by an unusually happy power of combina- 
tion, the characteristics of the mansion, the studio, and the English 
farm-house — here refinement may luxuriate, learning to drink at its own 
fountain, genius and art find inspiration, while industry and honest 
independence are never lowered from their just places in the circle of 
extended benevolence. The original character of the hospitable tene- 
ment, and the source whence its princely means are supplied, are never 
forgotten ; and if wealth has elevated the one to a palace, it has also 
lent its aid to the fertilization of the other, with a success that has been 
felt throughout the country. The spirit which gives its real charm to 
this little kingdom (for so it may be called) is one which can and ought 
to be cherished as its true palladium, in every cottage in the land — the 
love of home* ; and which not only attaches all its inmates to the families 
which succeed each other, generation after generation, in the farms of the 

, * u The domestic and private affections are the very channels through which the 
God of Nature ordained roan’* benevolence first to flow. His happiness and social 
dignity are wound up in them, and deprived of them he becomes at once devoid of 
moral strength. To reject them, is to mutilate and not to elevate his moral nature ; 
and is not a jot more wise than it would be for a philosopher to pluck out his eyes 
in the hopes of speculating with greater clearness on the general properties of light. 
The general good of man is incontestably a noble object ; but it can be promoted 
only by those means which God has given us. And those men have ever been 
found to follow this noble object most steadily and wisely, who have obeyed the laws 
of their moral nature and fortified themselves by the practice of the humbler virtues 
first placed within their reach. 5 ’ — &edgunck' s Discourse on the Studies of the University. 

“ Divine Philosophy” develops the truths upon which practical life is founded, 
and though she be usually clad in as uninviting a garb, to the general eye, as the 
old-fashioned farmer’s wives, yet sometimes her native beauty shines out as in 
the passage above, in a manner to reach every heart, and strengthen every good 
principle. * 
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tenantry, but to the bounteous soil itself : all its produce it received with 
additional thankfulness, and consumed with ..additional zesfy because it 

is home produce. At H , indeed, is to be found jn real perfection 

all that we would fain feel formed the pervading distinctions of the 
English yeomanry; that mental dignity which contemplates its own 
station from the highest point of view, and elevates everything around it 
to the same level; that unclouded judgment which despises not the 
sterling usefulness of life, because it is in a situation to command its 
embellishments ; that moral strength which is alike inaccessible to con- 
ventional frivolity or obsolete vulgarity, but preserves intact the Jughest 
characteristics of the English commoner — the active integrity of the 
yeoman, the benevolent courtesy of the gentleman, and the unshaken 
fidelity of the patriot. 

We are free to admit tk&t at the present time nearly all the glasses 
of society appear to be in a state of transition ; and surrounded by the 
unceasing improvements of science and the blandishments of art, to lie 
like the butterfly just escaped from its homely shell, and as yet unable 
to use the beautiful machinery provided for its future elevation. We 
trust however that the yeoman will, in common with the other ranks, 
escape from such frivolous thraldom. His place is that of active obser- 
vation and exertion; he is neither one of those theorists who, as 
Chateaubriand wittily* observes, w think everything and do nothing,” 
nor of those busy speculators who are affected by every cloud on the 
horizon of the social and political atmosphere. It is his tn deal with 
the fixed and Certain operations of nature, and to aid them by the 
improvements which knowledge in its practical application is every day 
offering to his notice ; while the end of his labours is to diffuse that 
physical prosperity and comfort around him, which is the first step 
towards promoting moral and intellectual culture. Regarded from this 
high point of view, the duties of the farmer become as sacred, as enno* 
bling, as those of any other set of men ; and if he could be prevailed 
upon to look at his political relations in the same spirit, their obligations 
would become still more binding. Such a course does not preclude 
cither a paternal attention to the wants, both physical and moral, of his 
dependants, nor an enlarged cultivation of everything that bears upon 
his peculiar pursuits, or would lead to enlarge his general views as a 
member of society. It would only prohibit such lowering occupations 
as tend in real fact to depreciate the general estimation of his class, and 
to exhaust his resources, so as to compel him to press hard upon and 
neglect those beneath him. 

Let the yeomanry of England found their claims to distinction on 
what they really are — not on what they would seem. We have shown 
their ancient and honourable descent, and that they can in truth lay 
claim to more original freedom than almost any class in the land ; the 
importance of their calling to theq)rosperity of their country cannot be 
for a moment disputed ; they have but to maintain their individual posi- 
tion by the independence that such facts ought to inspire, by the intel- 
ligence and information that modern improvement gives them every 
opportunity of exercising and acquiring ; and last, not least, by the 
kindliness and hospitality that was their best distinction in days of yore, 
and they will need neither the strong hand of the law to control their 
peasantry, nor the weak one of an “ Association” to relieve their own 
“ distress.” 
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' Section V, 

. True Use of the Press . 

“ Antony. There many then shall die ; their names are prick’d. 

€t Octavius. Your brother too must die? consent you, Lepidus ? 
u Lx pious. I do consent. 
u Octavius. Prick him down, Antony. 
u Lepidus. Upon condition that Publius shall not live, 

Who is your sister's son, Marc Antony. 

Antony, He shall not live. Look, with a spot 1 damn him.” 

Julius Cotsar. 

Again the all-seeing Shakspeare prophesieth of our time. The views 
of the triumvirate — Crabtree, Brain worm, and Pounce (I put them 
in the order of their intellect and their energies) — were now so 
congenial, that no day passed without a seance , in which were settled 
the attack and defence of parties, principles, and private characters. 
No praise or censure was spared, just or unjust, according as the great 
object was supposed to be benefited. There was the proscription of 
the one side, and the elevation of the other, which would not, in cool 
determination, have yielded to the proscriptions of Rome itself. And 
can we be surprised? for were not our three heroes as emulous of 
dividing the Republic between them, when they should have established 
it, as Anthony, Octavius, and Lepidus themselves ? Indeed, they much 
remind us of the virtues "of those bright characters, whom they only 
wanted a proper field fully to equal. Swords, and bucklers, and legions 
they had not ; but Blander and flattery they had at command in the 
Reform paper of Pounce. Pounce was the Lepidus of the party — “ a 
slight unmeritable man, meet to be sent on errands ” — but having five 
legions, meet to be courted and trusted too. Brainworm, though not in 
age, seemed the Octavius ; Crabtree, the Antony. 

At one of these meetings, Brainworm, notwithstanding his views for 
his son upon the courts of Mr. Melton, to show his patriotism, proposed 
an attack, through the pen of Crabtree, upon the whole of the Melton 
Hall family. 

u They are incorrigible Conservatives,” said he, “ to the backbone. 
They have not a public virtue belonging to them, and I know that the 
old man before he diid had views upon the peerage.” 

“ Quite enough,” said Crabtree. “ I suppose you can furnish me with 
materials for paragraphs, either in a heavy column of attack, or a few 
rockets. As a total stranger to the family I must trust to you for this.” 

“ Why, to tell you the truth,” said Brainworth, “ the matter is not so 
easy ; for the family has been so long so well reputed, that a direct over- 
turn could not be expected. I think we must begin by sap. And here 
it is rather lucky you are a stranger, as it would not perhaps he so cre- 
ditable (such are still the foolish prejudices of people) for me to come 
forward, exclusive of my views for Jack.” 

,c His father put you to school, I think,” said Pounce. 
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#<< He did so,” returned Brainworm, reddening ; u but what of that? 1 * 
“ What, indeed !” added Crabtree. “ Gratitude, in itself A doubtful 
virtue, becomes a vice when it stands in the way of reftrm.” 

“ But he helped you to all your business at first !” 

“ And what then ?” cried the patriot, “ It is now all gone, for which 
I may thank the aristocracy, of which this family are leading members. 
Still it might be inconvenient for me to appear, for it might even hurt 
your ‘ Mercury,* and there would be the devil made of it in the * Con- 
servative Advertiser.* ’* # 

“ How so?** asked Crabtree. 

“ Why, there is rather an awkward bond of mine for vaoWty expended 
on Jack's education, to say nothing of the courts.** 

“ These are the cursed private obstacles,*’ exclaimed Crabtree, “ that 
prevent public virtue from showing itself.** 

” I have a letter, too, for the ‘ Mercury,’ *’ added Pounce , u that they 
have lowered their rents twenty per cent.” 

“ More fools they,” remarked Brainworm ; “ but that article ought to 
be suppressed.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” answered Pounce ; “ and as Mr. Crabtree is now 
ostensible manager, we need not appear. I only mentioned it.” 

“ Have you nothing else against these Meltons ?” asked Crabtree. 

“ Nothing we can lay hold of, and still less prove,” said Brainworm ; 
“ though I have from my father’s and my connexion with them ran- 
sacked, and have a pretty good insight into, all their transactions. In 
truth, it goes against me rather to be a party to this : but my duty tor 
the people is paramount. As long as the Squirearchy remains, there is 
no freedom for the country.” 

“ None at all,” said Crabtree. “ Delenda est ; and it can only be 
done by a vigorous press, of which it would show the true use better 
than any practical illustration we asuld make. We will commence our 
attack on the Meltons immediately. I suppose they are Very proud ?” 

“ Not in the least,” returned Brainworm ; " and with their own 
hands they give away bread and meat to their cottagers at Christmas.” 4 
“ That,” said Pounce, “ might he easily turned against them, by 
being set down to the account of ostentation.” 

“ I agree,” said Brainworm, <c provided the articles in the * Mercury ’ 
do not appear to come from me. But then if I abandon the Meltons, 
whom I have hitherto perhaps foolishly protected, my friend Pounce 
must give up the Seagroves, whom he never would let me attack, though 
so vulnerable.” 

“ Who are the Seagroves ? how are they vulnerable, and why does 
Mr. Pounce protect them ?” asked Crabtree. “ I suppose they arc 
aristocrats ?” 

“ They are baronets, and vote against the people,” said Brainworm* 

“ Quite enough,” answered Crabtree. “ But have they no faubis?” 

“ None at all,” answered Brainworm, 

Ct But why then does Pounce protect them?” 

«* They have promised to speak for him to be distributer of stamps,” 
replied Brainworm, “ as the late Mr. Seagrove procured it for his late 
father.” 

** I am Bure,” returned Pounce, “ you can’t accuse me of deserting 
the people’s cause on that last account.’* 
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. " I am sure I have not a friend in the world, let alone a mere bene- 
factor, that I would not sacrifice to restore the people’s right, and con- 
tribute to that end by the sale of the i Mercury,’ ” said Brainworm, 
with a sneer* 

" Well, I give them up,” replied Pounce, “ and you may insert the 
verses you wrote against them whenever you please.” 

" I .could wish for something tangible,” said Crabtree. " Do they 
never commit poachers?” 

" O, yes !” answered Brainworm. 

“ That will do,” said CrSWee. “ And are the poor-rates high ?” 

" CertaijjJy, but they do all they can to lower them.” 

" Either will also do,” concluded Crabtree. " If they raise them, 
they oppress the fanners ; if they lower them, they oppress the poor !” 

" Excellent,” said Brainworm. 

" You have forgot that Melton’s father was a placeman,” observed 
Pounce. 

" And you want to be one too,” returned Crabtree. 

u Av, but that must not be mentioned.” 

" Well, but what was this place which makes his son fatten on the 
sweat of the poor? — I think that is the phrase,” said Crabtree. 

“ I believe he was a lord of the bedchamber,” answered Pounce, 
" and had 3000/. a-year for doing nothing but putting on the king’s 
shirt. Fine doings when kings can’t shift themselves, without paying 
3000/. a-year for it ; and they say there are ten of them, which makeB 
it 30,000/.” 

" Pooh !” said Brainworm, better informed, " you are but a fool, 
Pounce, for all your printing-press, and will ruin the i Mercury * if you 
believe everything an old woman tells you. There are but six lords of 
the bedchamber, and they have but 1000/.” 

" We can say, however,” observed Crabtree, 4t that some Conserva- 
tive misinformed Mr. Pounce, in the hope he would excuse his igno- 
rance ; and I could descant a great deal from this upon the rascally 
♦ malignity of the Tories.” 

" Good,” answered Brainworm ; “ but Mr. Melton neither was nor 
could be a lord of the bedchamber. Sure I should know what he was, 
from being his friend. He was gentleman of the privy chamber, and 
had no salary at all.” 

44 Well, but he had a place,” observed Crabtree. 

“ Yes !” 

" And the very place called him gentleman ?” 

"Yes!” 

" Quite enough. You see he even had the itnpudence to twit us with 
his superiority in the very name of his place ; and as to his having no 
pay, that need uot he mentioned ; it has perhaps been whispered that 
he had 1000/* a-year, and the public will believe what they like 
about it.” , 

" I am afraid the ‘ Conservative * will contradict it,” said Pounce. 

M Nobody believes contradictions,” answered Crabtree ; “ everybody, 
assertions.” 

u You will make an excellent Radical editor,” said Brainworm. 

In this way the patriotic conclave proceeded ; and to make all the 
easier for the new editor, it was agreed that Pounce should collect, and 
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Brainworm arrange, (the said Pounce being more ready with ki» tongue 
and ears than his pen,) all the froth and scandal, right or wrong* and 
all disparaging anecdotes, founded or unfounded, that could be applied 
by Crabtree’s ingenuity to any, high or low, who professed Conservative 
opinions in the neighbourhood. The baseness of this, if it ever struck 
them, which is highly problematical, %as soon got rid of, by the convic* 
tion in which all were sincere, that the end ennobled the means, and 
that there was no end so glorious as to enlighten the people, and restore 
them to the position which Nature had intended for them, and in 
which there was to be no distinction of rank, or, if possible, of fbr- 
tune. * 

In a conversation which Crabtree some days afterwards had with 
Brainworm alone, he expressed his regret as well as surprise that so 
poor a creature should have fortuitously been intrusted with so powerful 
an engine, for the direction of men’s minds, as the public press, In 
this the reader has perhaps anticipated me in supposing there was 
some other motive in the forecast of Mr. Crabtree than mere anxiety 
for the public weal. Zealous, nay furious as he was to pull down, he 
was equally anxious to build up again in his own person. In other 
words, if sincere in his wish to destroy all above him, (which he cer* 
tainly was,) he was equally desirous of obtaining a little profit to himself J 
in the scramble. And this, thought he, neither honour nor patriotism 
forbids : so that if the weapon of a printing-press is too heavy to be 
wielded by this magnanimous Feeble, (for so he soon came to denominate 
liis first ally, Mr. Pounce,) and if the interests of the cause require that 
it should be taken from him, it will be but a simple consequence that 
the same interests should place it in my hands as the successor. lie 
had not been many days at his coadjutor’s without being impressed not 
only with the necessity, but the possibleness of such a change. There 
were only two obstacles-— want of money on his part, and possible objec- 
tions on that of Brainworm ; who, as has been told, was a partner in 
the concern. To this worthy member of the triumvirate, therefore, he 
resolved to open himself, at first at a distance ; for a very few hours dis- 
covered to him that he and printer Pounce were very different jtnen. He 
therefore commenced his approaches with somewhat mote caution than 
he might have used towards Pounce himself, though the principal party 
interested. 

“ Some men,” said he, to Brainworm, “ have greatness thrust upgn 
them, and our friend there seems one of the number. But do you con- 
ceive tlmt the great objects we have in hand can ever prosper under such 
a leader?” 

“ Leader !” exclaimed Brainworm, surprised, and eyeing Crabtree with 
much earnestness. 

** Director, if you like it better,” said Crabtree. u I mean, do you* 
with your abilities and great views, feel comfurtablenvith intrusting such 
an engine as the press in the hands of one so timid, and evidently so in- 
discreet, as this mere shopkeeper ?” 

“ With our principles and views,” returned Brainworm, still un- 
certain what to make of the address, w we must not despise shop* 
keepers.” 

“ Despise them ! No !” answered the stickler for equality ; c< the 
are excellent tools, and we cannot do without them in the warfare wear 
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about to wage* But having used them, it would be absurd to suppose 
their level is equal to ours, which makes me fearful of some blunder 
under their management, if to manage they are allowed.” 

“ You think then,” returned Brainworm, drily, “ there are more 
levels than one ? that one which we have agreed to preach to all the 
world?” # 

u Yes ! to all the world,” replied Crabtree ; “ till the crusade is accom- 
plished against the present usurpers !” 

“ After that, what ?” asked Brainworm. 

" Why, you and I, and all others whose nerves and education fit us 
for the rule, may find a higher level — that is all,” observed Crabtree. 

Brainworm said lie now understood him, and quite agreed there 
would be no harm in making people change places now and then. 

“I, for example, a lawyer rather down in the world, should have no 
objection to be Lord Chancellor, if writing down a chancellor would 
raise me up. But must we not take care that this design should not 
appear ? or that there should be one level common to all, while people 
stand in our way, but two or more as soon as they are got rid of? We 
may otherwise be reminded of what Harry Martin, roundhead and regi- 
cide as he was, exclaimed, when Cromwell had mounted to a new level — 

* 4 If we were to be governed by a single man, the last was as proper a 
gentleman as any in England. No ! no ! Pull down as much as you 
please, but no building up again with perhaps less sound materials than 
we have already. All must be equal, or all as we are.’ You see, Mr. 
Crabtree, I am more of a real republican than yourself.” 

Crabtree was a little disconcerted, and said he had been misunder- 
stood, since all he meant was, that the tools they worked with ought to 
be good, which might not be if such a man as Pounce had such a sway 
in the paper : that as to the tenet of equality, if that meant in rights ? 
nobody could go beyond him in abolishing everything like privilege, title, 
precedency, or even fortune, if overgrown ; but as to equality in every- 
thing — talents, merit, virtue, strength, health, et ccetera— that was im- 
possible. “ A strong mind like Mr. Brainworm’s,” he said, “ must, for 
instance, pvef take the lead of, and direct such a puny one as Pounce, and 
he was really alarmed to think that, because he was a proprietor, he 
should have anything to do with the press.” 

“ His money has paid for it,” said Brainworm, 44 and I see not how 
yqu could hurt him. Have you money to purchase him out ?” He 
said this drily, and with something like a sneer ; for, as may have been 
seen, he was by no means a shallow fellow, and though he had not 
Crabtree’s learning, he had more knowledge of things. And though he 
was an equal enemy to everything above him, he was by no means dis- 
posed to elevate those below him, as he certainly felt an expelled ser- 
vitor to be. He saw as far, therefore, as another into the bent and drift 
of Crabtree’s opening, and asked the critical question he did, with a 
view of deciding the thing at once, by bringing it, as he thought, to an 
impassable point. Crabtree felt this, and that there was no alternative 
but to renounce the design, or to show something feasible to accomplish 
it. Not willing to quit it, therefore, he said he thought Brainworm 
himself might be able to buy out Pounce, (which was a gross falsehood, 
for he knew his small means,) or by his credit procure funds to enable 
himself (Crabtree) to do so, to be repaid by instalments out of the 
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profits of the paper. The truth being thus out at last, B rainworm could 
not suppress his spleen, and having muttered something about oM birds 
not being caught with chaff, said, rather gruffly, ** In ahor t,rnydear 
Sir, the thing is not possible, and would not, in my mind, be adVjsaW® 
if it were.” 

Thus rebuffed, the apostle of liberty and ambition was forced to r£* 
volve other plans for success in those objects of his aspiring brain, 
which he was now so keenly pursuing. 

Section VII. 

Progress of Radicalism . 

M Bevis, I tell thee, Jack Cade, the clothier means to re-dress the common- 
wealth, and turn it, and set a new nap upon it ! 

“ Hoi. i. and. So he had need, for it is threadbare. Well, I say it was never merry 
world in England, since gentlemen came up. 

“ Bevis. O ! miserable age ! virtue is not regarded in handicrafts-meu. 

“ Holland. The nobility think scorn of leather aprons/* 

s Siiakspeaue, Henry FI,, Part II. 

Our hero now entered into his full career of politics, which, spite of 
rebuffs, gave him far more pleasure than ever did his career of letters. 
He had neither dean nor proctor to exact from him obedience to a disci- 
pline to which his vanity, or, as he thought it, his superior worth, would 
not permit him to stoop ; nor were there constantly at his elbow a num- 
ber of young men who tore his heart to pieces by reminding him of his 
inferiority in station. It was this that sharpened his democratic tusks 
more than any of the other public evils of which he complained, and 
was resolved to redress. For what could not a man who had a printing- 
press at his command redress or alter in this age of printers and re- 
form? It has been well said, We were once priest-ridden ; then law- 
ridden ; now press-ridden ; nay, in France, there was a peer who edited a 
newspaper. What a glory to this Gracchus in his own opinions (Tiberius 
4 fcOr Caius, I don’t know which). But though he certainly did resemble 
them in their insurrectionary spirit from hatred to the patrician order, I 
am afraid wc must take our leave of them as examples. Affability and 
softness were perhaps unworthy the aspiring of so high a mind, and 
perhaps might have interrupted the soaring flight of his patriotism. 
Hence we will not blame him too much for not better concealing his 
contempt for poor Pounce, even at his own table, or for the tyranny of 
his treatment of the poor shop-boy. A hero and a patriot has not time 
to be condescending, his thoughts being always too sublime for what is 
called the petite morale which makes inferiors happy. To be sure this 
does not absolutely defend, but it may, with the considerate, palliate a 
small indecorum he happened once in a moment of abstraction to be 
guilty of, in kicking the above-mentioned shop-boy out of his room, for 
not having cleaned his shoes. To be sure, also, there was another point, 
in which the Gracchi might be thought not to have been the objects of 
his imitation. 

His friend Hartley, now by special recommendation become the pri- 
vate tutor of a wealthy young man just entered at college, having heard 
of what he thought Crabtree’s forlorn situation, in having left his father** 
house, had sent him a ten-pound note in a letter j from its kindness worth 
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ijemble the sum. This act called up all the fierceness of the proud libe- 
rator (if proud the sequel will allow us to call him) : he answered the 
letter, not merely with tbanklesspess, but reproach. He asked taunt- 
ingly what right Hartley had to presume to relieve him, supposing him 
to be in want, which he was not ? There was a beautiful flourish about 
the pride of a real patriot, who ought only to accept of pecuniary aid, if 
he needed it, from his country at large. He, however, congratulated his 
old chum upon having so successfully entered on the horse in a mill- 
path he seemed so pleased with ; but for his own part he was not sorry 
to have discarded such menial pursuits. Finally, he said he would send 
back the money the very first opportunity, and made a dignified request 
that he would never offend in the same point again. 

The opportunity never arrived ; for, on second thoughts, he rather 
repented of his fierte; and finding that his five-guinea bonus from 
Pounce had been expended in some shirts, a pair of trowsers, and other 
riecessaries, which apostles of reform must wear as well as other men, 
he began to hesitate as to the immediate return of Hartley’s despised 
gift, at least till quarter-day came round ; and then discovering that from 
inadvertence he had forgotten that his receipt amounted only to fifty 
shillings, he put off the restoration, (how could he help it ?) nor, that 
ever was discovered, has the money been returned to this day. 

Except with this little mortification from his brother servitor, Mr. 
Crabtree’s days were now happy, and his prospects good. The progress 
of reform indeed was slow, slower than he had expected, if it had not 
even retrograded ; for people were, many of them, foolish enough to think 
enough had been done. Not so the more enlightened and high-minded 
Crabtree. The king was still on his throne ; the lords still in their 
house; and country gentlemen, nay even clergymen, still on the bench. 
They were without pay indeed, but so much the worse ; for they indubi- 
tably paid themselves by favouritism, power, patronage, and self-import- 
ance — all at the people’s expense. This was not to he borne. Magi- 
strates ought to be paid like other public servants, and as that was by 
the people, by the people they ought to he elected, not appointed by the*' 
king. This was argued with all possible reform violence, to say nothing 
of reform falsehood in the reform paper. The lords-lieutenants were 
accused, both as a body and individually, of unfitness, from imbecility — 
of injustice, from partiality — of gross corruption, from party views — und 
of intolerable oppression, from contempt of the people. Some magi- 
strates were inculpated for actual plunder to an immense amount. The 
lie concerning Mr. Melton’s pay of 1000/. a-year, where there was not 
a farthing received, was renewed ; and, when contradicted, not retracted. 
If a hard-working official, worthy of his hire, had presumed to pocket 
his salary, it was plunder ; and if he had happened to have' worked 
long, say forty years, the forty salaries were added,, together, the com- 
pound interest calculated, and the functionary held up to the country as 
a plunderer to the amount. Thus, a deserving servant, who had spent 
the earnings of his office, (say 500/. a-year) for forty years, quietly and 
honestly, thinking he had a right to it, is accused to the people as having 
cost them, not 500/. a-year, but 50,000/, ! What clerk of the peace, or 
scribe however laborious — even what parish priest, however conscien- 
tious — could possibly be worth to the country 50,000/. ? What, indeed ! 

• says the farmer or the shopkeeper who pays the taxes whence these 
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rang are taken. Is the statement dissected ? its fallacies explained t 
the length of service detailed ? Yes ! but nobody believes it ; nobody 
has read the answer, everybody the attack ! But, 0 1 fortunate Radical I 
if any one of these 50,000/. delinquents happens to be a magistrate, 
or related to a man of birth or power — see, fellow-countrymen, how 
you are insulted ! how your money, wrung from your industry and toil, 
is wasted, and made the wages of corruption, and all because the swal- 
lower of 50,000/. is an aristocrat, or connected with aristocrats ! Making 
them regorge this plunder is nothing ! Is the gallows too much for such 
robbers ? — Such was the language of this hero of truth, and martyr to 
oppression, who soon found, in his new occupation, how to make these 
things tell. To be sure, every mouthful of his bread was the bread of 
slander — at every stroke of his pen “ a reputation died,” and this he 
knew ; but the bread chocked him not when he reflected that it was in 
the cause of the people, who were so dull, perhaps so just, as to be of 
themselves blind to common exhortation, and must therefore be forced 
into energy by uncommon falsehood. And this jesuit of politics adopted 
the same creed as the jesuit of religion ; he did evil that good might 
come of it, of which good he made himself the sole judge. Both were 
rascals as human creatures, but the cause of liberty and religion make 
both of them divine. 

Mr. Pounce’s “ Mercury” profited much under this consummate 
administration of its new editor, so fully bent upon success, so little 
restrained by principle. Aspiring little men who wished to be great, 
and even those who were great already who wished to be greater : all 
whose genius, talents, and public virtue were kept down by the jealousy 
and tyranny of the higher orders were cordial admirers of this people’s 
friend. When asked, indeed, what was meant by the higher orders 
they could not tell, except that all agreed it meant everybody and any- 
body higher than themselves. When asked who were privileged? 
there was the same difficulty in answering, till the apostle told them it 
was the House of Lords. For could it be endured that a couple of 
hundred of mere men with legs and arms exactly like themselves-— to 
whom eating, drinking, and sleeping were as necessary as to the lowest 
cottager — should have the power to resist the opinion of a whole nation P 
If asked where that opinion was to be found ? the answer was oracular — 
in Mr. Pounce’s “ Mercury,” The oracle went on to define certain 
abstruse abstract ideas, made plain and easy to the poorest man's com- 
prehension in the way of catechism. What was a king ? A lump of 
flesh and blood in a human shape, fat or lean, with or without brains, 
as it might be, but always clothed ip purple and fine linen ; always 
well fed while the poor were starving, and always surrounded with 
battle-axes to murder the people if their distress made them troublesome. 
These lumps of flesh and blood could perpetuate themselves, being not 
even elective, as they ought to be, by the people ; but they got many 
children for the people to maintain, though the poor-rates were f&r from 
sufficient already. So much for the abstract of a king. Then what 
was a throne? A large arm-chair with three steps before it; lined 
with crimson velvet, bordered with gqld fringe, the legs gilt, and 
extremely well-cushioned, for the Royal body to repose, while others 
were at work for it. 

Such accurate descriptions and patriotic excitements now covered 
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the windows of that champion of liberty, Mr. Pounce ; and soon, tty 
way of bonne louche > were added to it pictures of Bishops in their robes 
and mitres hanging on gibbets ; Ministers and ex-Ministers (particu- 
larly the Tories), drawn to the life in the act of house-breaking, or 
robbing shops and hen-roosts, with farmers and shopkeepers swearing at 
and knocking them on the head, to the great diversion, and edification 
too, of all the real farmers and shopkeepers, who stopt, in passing, to 
improve themselves in the science of good government. How many 
incendiaries followed these exhibitions we know not, hut they had 
obviously increased ; and when the savages who perpetrated them were 
tried and condemned, the whole strength of Mr. Crabtree’s skill and 
eloquence, with most admirable powers of mystification, were put forth, 
if not to defend the act, to mitigate the sentence. The Judges were 
ridiculed in their persons and dress; Jefferies called the thousandth 
time from his grave to give strength to the picture ; and the jury, being 
connected with agriculture, denounced and threatened for partiality. 
The chief blame of the crime however was, as usual, laid upon the rich ; 
their selfishness and their grinding of the very bones of the poor, who, 
in the mild and sentimental language of the sympathizing editor, were 
called the poor rural incendianes . The atrocity was softened because 
of their ignorance, and how could they be wise when all education was 
denied them ? for Ministers even seemed to revel in taxes upon know- 
ledge. In answer, indeed, the public were called upon to remember 
the hundreds of thousands voluntarily expended by the rich upon the 
education of the poor. It was not admitted ; being evidently not 
charity, hut ostentation, to keep up their pride and infiuence, and at 
any rate an insult, or at best a return of part, a very small part of what 
they had defrauded the poor of in times aforegone. 

The pathos, as well as stirring language of these ebullitions, made 
their due impression upon the class of people intended to be moved by 
tjjem, and though the criminals were hanged, Mr. Crabtree had the 
happiness of perceiving that he had made great progress in the art of 
exciting discontent in those classes which he thought would be 
most useful, when all should he ripe for it, in effectuating the great 
designs he had in view. Hence, as nothing would be so successful 
with the mob, no prisoner was ever tried for any crime that might 
interest their sympathies, but he immediately advocated their cause 
with as much zeal as if he had received a brief and fee for it as 
a counsel. It was a pity that there was now no treason to exercise 
his powers. The war was over — there was no hooting or stoning 
the king — no rebel to be tried or ^defended. However, a most revolt- 
ing murder had been committed in his county, by one of the most 
disgusting ruffians that ever stained society. He, however, had been a 
known and active incendiary, though acquitted from failure of proof. 
He had also headed several mobs on the part of Radical candidates at 
elections, and had now murdered his friend in cool blood, in order to 
take his purse. All the lower world that could, went to see him in 
gaol, under the pretence of comforting a poor unfortunate. Our poli* 
tical philosopher went to give „ countenance to a great man in distress. 
His paper teemed with accounts of his magnanimity, his indomitable 
spirits, his cool self-possession in planning his defence ; and when at 
the bar he was called upon by the Judge, it was now — said the report in 
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tlfe €t Mercury”— it was now that he felt all the momrt Of hif 
situation *. 

This report was eagerly read, and differently spoken of. It was 
written with great warmth of imagination, in fancying what the great 
parts in the murderer’s character might have led him to, if he had been 
an innocent man, and not plunged in debauchery as he was by the hard* 
ness and injustice of the times. “ It was this,” said the editor, ct that 
impelled him from very hopelessness to become, first idle, then sensual, 
then bloody. How different might he have been under a different form 
of government !” Mr. Crabtree was praised and blamed for this report ; 
but his praise lay among the lower ranks, whom he wished to debauch ; 
and for the upper, whom he meant to reduce, he did not care. It was 
remarkable that neither of his principals (or coadjutors, as he called 
them) were favourable to it. Pounce had become lately timid, if not 
cowed, by the superiority and boldness of his ally. He was restless 
and uneasy, and gave many hints to Brainworm of a wish to recover 
the direction of the paper, even though he might part with his writer. 
Brainworm told him to look at the sale, and say nothing ; that notwith- 
standing the lies, the abuse, and the poison, the course was a right 
course to bring them both profit and consequence — witness the many 
hats that were taken off to them by men their superiors in fortune, who 
now bowed from fear, if not from hope, though formerly as stiff as iron. 
Nevertheless, Brainworm did not altogether approve so much dignity being 
given to a murderer; he thought assassination and robbery by a supposed 
friend might not be a pleasant thing, and began to be a little alarmed to 
find such a wretch as the perpetrator of it, who was at first execrated, could 
now be talked of with composure, and almost with respect. He mentioned 
this to the would-be tribune of the people, to whom he attributed this 
change in the English character, and cautioned him against the repetition 
of such a mistake. At this Crabtree, though he regarded him very 
differently from Pounce (giving him credit both for more nerve and 
more experience), began to question both ; so much tact and knowledge 
of the mob — those brilliant tools he had to work with — had he already 
derived from the experience he had acquired of their fluctuating nature. 
ct See you not,” said he to the equally designing, but more cautious 
lawyer, u to what all this, paradoxical as it may seem, ultimately tends ? 
Are we not engaged in the Herculean endeavour to loosen — not an ill- 
framed wall, standing singly by itself, and totally unsupported by others 
— but a ponderous, massive, and deep-founded edifice, the work of 
ages ; ana only the more cemented and dovetailed together by the old 
character of the people, and their veneration, their prejudiced veneration 
for the laws.” 

“ Well, Sir,” cried Brainworm, eyeing him with scrutiny, and not a 
little astonished ; “ and what then ?” 

“ Well,” returned the wily aspirant, “ can this be so easily done 
while that character remains? . If they continue so alive to right and 
wrong — so abhorrent of crime— and so indignant at a criminal, as to 
view his death with satisfaction, what uphill work will it not always he 
to induce them to become criminal, and incur punishment themselves? 
Were it not for this inconvenient attachment of even the lower ranks 
(I speak not of the mere mob) to order and obedience, and their aver- 

* This language was actually used in some of the reports of ThurtcU’s trial* 
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gion to the breach of them, our task of changing them would be com- 
paratively easy. Break down their prejudices, and we may succeed* 
Keep them up, and we shall fail.” 

ci Allowing this,” said Brain wonn, “ and giving the fullest scope to 
our system of slander and sneer, which has done wonders in beating 
down the ^ridiculous respect for our hypocritical betters, as they call 
themselves, I sec not how your scheme can be assisted by holding up a 
murderer of the blackest kind, not only as deserving pity, but praise.” 

u I am sorry, though so much older,” replied the expelled servitor, 
iC to gee you less advanced than myself towards a knowledge of what 
may best assist our great objects. Jf people are so afraid of the very 
name of a murderer — if they still continue to think him little less than 
a devil incarnate, as they at first called this wretch (whom, with a very 
little more proper mystification, they would soon be persuaded to 
canonize), how think you they would feel under the name of rebels, 
which may one day be plentifully bestowed upon them by our enemies, 
and which might imply a hundred murders ?” 

“ Yes ; but assassination is the worst kind of murder,” said Brain- 
worm, “ and would certainly hurt our cause.” 

“ Call it sacrifice ,” returned the prince of Radicals, u and what will 
become of your scruples? Was Brutus the assassin of Caesar? or 
Timoleon of his brother ? Or turn to modern times, and ask the most 
canting friend of order, if he thinks the illustrious Charlotte Cordd a 
murderess, because she killed Marat? I could multiply instances: the 
two Dukes of Guise, grown too great for the State; the Prince of 
Orange, too great for Philip II. ; and of Henry III. of France. Do you 
think Jaques Clement would not have been canonized by the Pope, if 
the Pope had dared ? I say nothing of Archbishop Sharpe’s slayers, for 
I will not, any more than the Covenanters, call them murderers ; but I 
must wind up with asking you if you think harm of the judges of 
Charles I. or Louis *X VI. ?” 

“ The last cases are totally different,” said Brainworm ; “ and as to 
the others, I do not know your exact object.” 

“ I have two,” returned the patriot: “ one remote — one immediate.” 

Brainworm stared with a mixture of fear and admiration, for he found 
himself far surpassed already by this tyro, as he had thought him, even 
in his radicalism. However, Crabtree went on to say, that by' the first 
he only meant to observe that the idea of murder was by no means 
always the idea of guilt— that guilt which inspires horror — hut is often 
thought justified by the cause ; for which he would only refer him to 
the famous pamphlet of “ Killing no Murder,” by Colonel Titus, which 
frightened Cromwell out of his wits. Then, as to his second and more 
immediate object, he would relieve his alarm by saying that he had no 
specific proscription in his thoughts ; but as the time seemed approach- 
ing, when the insolence and folly combined of the Lords, might call 
down upon them some severe chastisement by the people, probably their 
annihilation, which could scarcely be effected without blood, the more 
that horror at blood could be done away with among the people, the lees 
difficult the task to excite them. 

./ u Upon my word, young man,” said the astonished Brainworm, “ I 
cannot but admire your wonderful genius for the regeneration of a State, 
and the destruction of all obstacles that might stand in the way. The 
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gftnpowder plot was clumsy, in comparison to yours* That required 
only half-a-dozen murderers— -yours would make a whole nation assas- 
sins in their hearts. ’Tis a change richly worth thinking of* but at 
present a little hard of digestion, not to say a little doubtful as to the 
result.” 

“ You mean to say, then,” replied the true patriot to the pseudo one* 
u that you approve the end, but do not dove the means. If so, I cannot 
but express a wish that you would enlarge and hasten your principles a 
little, and meantime leave me to pursue mine.” With this, and a look 
of fierce contempt, he flung out of the room, leaving what he called the 
milk-and-water Reformer in astonishment, mingled with fear. 

“ This fellow would change things with a vengeance,” said the lawyer 
to himself, when alone. “ He will blow us all up if he is not checked. 
For my part, I should like a few circumstances altered which perhaps 
would improve my own, but have no mind to dangle on a gibbet, even 
in such good company.” 

This sentiment, and what led to it, he, as soon as might be, laid 
before that other sage of the triumvirate, Mr, Pounce, who quailed at 
the recital. 

“ I was an absolute fool,” said he, with an air of exquisite distress* 
“ when I listened to, and was taken in by, this runagate, with his dusty 
coat and old shoes. Who would have thought there was such a fer- 
mentation in the man? Neither I nor you, neighbour Brainworm, 
would have any objection, you know, to pull down the Squires by a little 
regular abuse ; nor should I much care about the Bishops, nor the Lords 
either, if it could be done peaceably, and let one sleep quiet in one’s 
bed ; but to talk of accustoming people to blood ! — Oh ! it is monstrous! 
I think, Mr. Brainworm, we had best get rid of him — what say you?” 

“ You have the power by the articles,” answered Brainworm, but 
rather hesitatingly. 

“ I know that,” said Pounce, “ and I have sometimes thought of 
hinting it to him ; but when he saw what I was thinking of, he cursed 
me for a coward, and said I deserved to be a slave to stick at anything, 
for the end always justified the means, especially where the people were 

concerned. D n the people, say I, if I can’t do as I please ; but he 

looked so fierce that I could not say a word. He has sometimes talked 
of purchasing me out; but, Lord bless me, where is he to find the 
money ? and yet I am inclined to think on’t.” 

“ That I would not do,” answered Brainworm, rather alarmed ; ” for 
he and I, perhaps, might not agree ; and particularly, you know, as 
there is nothing binding in law between you and I.” 

<c True I” said Pounce, thoughtfully ; <c but something must bo 
done,” 

These worthies then separated ; and Pounce began seriously to revolve 
how to get rid of his too-Radical assistant, either by dismissing him, or 
listening to his proposal of purchasing. To the first he was inclined, 
but had not nerve for it himself. He thought of doing it through 
Brainworm, but Brainworm had no legal right to act, so that would not 
do ; he therefore, notwithstanding his assent to Brainworm’s caution, 
resolved to open his ears the next time the Radical should open a pro- 
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Section VIII. 

The Radical’s Creed. 

u Be brave, for your captain is brave, and vows reformation.” 

Siiakspeaue, Henry VI, Part II. 

The opportunity was not long wanting. There happened to be at that 
time seated in the neighbourhood two persons of considerable note, and 
particularly distinguished in the troublous times we are reviewing. 
Both were of the legislature — one a peer, the other a wealthy banker in 
the Commons. Both were enthusiasts, both theorists, both mauvaiscs 
teles . The commoner was the wisest, perhaps the honestest, of the two. 
The peer raved about the people, because he was not sufficiently ad- 
mired by the court. The hanker hated lords because he was not one 
himself : he was therefore loud for equality, and in this there was no 
small resemblance between him and our hero. The peer, feeling he was 
not loved by the King, and disappointed in his wish for a seat in the 
Cabinet, ran headlong against the aristocracy ; wrote to the people in 
terms that he was one of them, and openly counselled them not to pay 
the taxes; hut to agitate, perpetually agitate, as the surest means of ob- 
taining redress — redress of what he did not say, for lie himself did not 
know. The hanker went deeper ; for, feeling plebeian, without a chance 
of gaining the other order, he persuaded himself first, and then endea- 
voured to persuade others, that there ought to be no orders at all. lie 
was, of course, a favourite with the mob. 

These two patriots, and worthy gentlemen, had befriended Pounce in 
setting up his paper ; but thinking it too tame, had left him to shift for 
himself. The change of both its tone and style, under the management 
of Crabtree, caught their attention, and they desired to be acquainted 
with him. Their condescension in this affronted him, hut he swallowed 
it in the hope of benefiting his darling object, the annihilation of the 
distinction of rank. 

“ Both these,” said he, “ are aristocrats of the fiercest kind. The 
peer is the proudest of his order ; the banker of his : they mean to use 
me, and l will use them. Vogue la galore.” 

On his introduction, they complimented Crabtree on his energy and 
his style ; thought him an acquisition, and flattered him much by ask- 
ing his opinions, and quite agreeing with him that the people were still 
dreadfully blind, and he horn to enlighten them ; for which purpose 
they hoped he would go on with his paper with fresh and fresh spirit. 
It was extraordinary, they said, what good it had done already against 
the influence of the Crown, which the peer held ought further to be re- 
duced. Crabtree said he had no want of will, and, if the paper was his 
own, much might be done ; but that the proprietor was a coward, who 
had taken the side he had merely to increase his sales, and though he 
had no objection to slander, because it greatly tended to that end, he was 
sorely afraid of treason which might end in the gallows. 

“ And what say you, Mr. Crabtree?” said the Peer. 

“ My Lord,” returned the Radical, “ I would do anything, brave 
anything, for the equality of condition and rank, to which all men have 
a right.” 

“ Not quite all,” said the Peer, half smiling. “ There must be 
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nobles, you know ; though they ought not to press onerously on their 
honest inferiors.** 

“ My Lord,** replied the Republican, 5 C I would have no inferiors ; 
the word ought to be blotted out of language.** 

“ That could not so well be,** observed the Peer, (who rather piqued 
himself on being a developer of principles,) without destroying our 
mixed Constitution ; without destroying the triad of the Stat$J which is 

so glorious ; — in short, without without destroying the House of 

Peers.** 

u I am fully aware of that,” returned Crabtree, with some malignity ; 
“ but I should see nothing but good even in such a measure ; and I am 
happy to think there is one Peer at least who, if there was a conflict, 
would be disinterested enough to renounce his order and stand by the 
people.” 

“ If you mean me, Mr. Crabtree, by that compliment,** said the Peer, 
rather annoyed, “ I am bound to say you have made a mistake. I 
would do much for the people, and would take away a great deal of 
power from the King, whose influence is often pernicious; but once 
overthrow the Lords and the country is gone. No ! I hope I shall 
never see these sentiments embodied in my friend Pounce’s paper* Sir, 
1 wish you a very good morning.” 

Crabtree felt a little disappointed, but the banker, who had been 
silent hitherto, told him he could expect no more from Lord ’s cha- 

racter, for that though he would level up, it would be only to pull down 
those higher than himself : he could not therefore he expected voluntarily 
to descend. “ But 1,’* said the banker, u who am a real leveller, desire 
to know the extent of those principles, which you say the blockhead 
Pounce will not allow you to promulgate. I expect you will honestly 
state the objects you wish to advocate.’* 

“ First, an agrarian law,” answered Crabtree. 

<c That would be too difficult to carry without force,” said the hanker, 
(whom we will uow designate by his name, Mr. Stockwell,) “ and there 
are too many landed proprietors in both Houses.” 

“ For which reason,” said the Republican, “ the power of the Lords 
to impede the wishes of a whole nation ought to be taken away.** 

“ That would apply to the King,” said Mr. Stockwell. 

“ It would,” returned Crabtree, “ but him we could easily manage, 
by a proper House of Commons.” 

“ How ?” 

“ Stop the supplies, if he were obstinate.” 

The banker shook his head. 

“ It would ruiu the Funds,” said he. 

u So much the better,” retorted the Roundhead. “ It would get rid 
of the overgrown monied man, who is almost as great a pest as the over- 
grown landed man.” 

Mr. Stockwell did not seem to like his political companion much more 
than the Peer had done. Willing to hear more, however, he observed 
there was a medium in all things, and there were points in order to force 
which he might not be averse to stopping the supplies; but there was 
not spirit enough yet in the House of Commons to make the attempt. 

“ Nor will be,” said he of the press, “ until the great measure of 
universal suffrage is carried, or, preparatory to it, at least the vote by 
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ballot ; and to this, if Pounce’s paper were my own, I trust I cottld 
largely contribute.” 

. “ You have altered my sentiments,” said the banker; “ and I wish 
with all my heart you were proprietor instead of editor.” 

Crabtree caught at this, and said he had already prepared a list of 
improvements in Church, State, and moral relations, which would not 
more astonish the world by their importance than by the facility of their 
accomplishment ; for we had only to will it, to make it effectual. These 
he had marshalled in an energetic paper, which however the puny spirit 
;of Pounce would not permit him to publish. Mr. Stockwell asked ea- 
gerly if he' had it about him, which he had; and the patriot banker, 
though alarmed for the Stocks, had the gratification of pondering the fol- 
lowing synopsis of his own views. 

The first proposal w r as the extinction of the bishops, and if there must 
be an hereditary house, of all titles — even that of Esquire, which Crab- 
tree said always made him sick. Next, a resumption of all grants 
from the Crown, at whatever time, and on whatever occasion — unless 
good and sufficient services in the grantee, though a thousand years 
back, could be proved even now to the Commons’ satisfaction. The 
whole Pension List, whether for life, or by Act of Parliament, or other- 
wise, was to be swept off at a stroke. The abolition of tithes of course 
followed, and the lay-impropriations, which were evidently usurpations, 
without compensation. All ecclesiastical and, particularly, collegiate 
estates were to be diminished, and the discipline of universities re- 
viewed : degrading ranks and offices (such as servitors), and degrading 
customs (such as capping masters and doctors), to be suppressed, as 
unworthy the dignity of man. If bishops were to be retained, they 
were to be reduced to what they w r erc in the time of the Apostles, and 
all deaneries and chapters to he totally abolished as useless. Next was 
the entire reduction of* the Civil List, with all the royal allowances, ex- 
cept that of the King ; which title, if the prejudices of the age required 
its continuance, might remain till the people were more enlightened, 
when it should be changed to that of President ; and, meantime, the 
allowance to be reduced to that of the American President. As to the 
younger branches, being no more than citizens, they might — like other 
citizens — be left to the professions ; or, if the ladies could not provide 
for themselves, as it was the title of Princesses that made them so ex- 
pensive, that being gone, small annuities (which, however, would be 
ever odious when given to such useless personages) might be afforded 
them for life. None to any future king's daughter. Even this would 
be nothing, however, without the reduction of the pay of the Army and 
Navy; as well as the dimunition of its numerical force to, at most, one 
half. Then, as to Civil Offices, all power of appointment in the Crown 
should be abolished, and the public functionaries created either by elec- 
tion by the people, or, if that were inconvenient, the House of Commons. 
Moreover, all existing salarie*s to be taken away, and the offices put up 
to the lowest bidder. All these reductions would at last be a real relief 
to the impoverished and oppressed people. So much for fiscal improve- 
ments at home. Abroad, great reductions indeed might be effected, if 
only our silly prejudices could be overcome'. For the whole system of 
colonization ought to he abrogated at once, as useless. Colonies could 
provide for their own defence and administration ; they were not worth 



having, except as matters of patronage, that is, of corruption* 4U this, 
however, would do little towards our regeneration as a people* unless a 
proper balance was established in our domestic relations to one another. 
The execrated existence of title and distinction of rank, being done 
away, as little distinction of property as was absolutely not inconsistent 
with the enjoyment of one’s own acquisitions, ought to be allowed. 
Hence, if an agrarian law should be found impossible, the JfristQcracy 
might receive a wholesome correction by the destruction of the rights of 
primogeniture, which would for ever prevent the too hideous ascend* 
ancy of riches. 

Such were the views which our heaven-born Reformer had, in his 
delighted dreams, taken for the country, and such he presented as fen* 
sible, as well as just, to his rich new ally ; provided only he had inde- 
pendence and time enough to enable him, by his writings, to beat down 
the prejudices that might oppose them. 

“ To do this,” he said, “ our modes of thinking and false notions of 
virtue, and what was supposed to be required by moral duties, which 
are often no duties at all, had only to be altered. For instance, the ties 
between master and servant ought immediately to be put an end to ; 
and if men and women were still allowed to be too great to wait upon 
themselves, the very words should be abrogated : — there should be no 
such thing as master, and the appellation of servant should be changed 
into the American one, of Help. In the same sense, to suppose there 
was any tie but that of interest between landlord and tenant ; or even, 
after attaining a certain age, between parent and child, was ridiculous, 
unphilosopliical, and slavish. Gratitude was a weakness, unworthy of 
reason. The word Government to be changed into that of direction. 
Imprisonment for debt to be utterly abolished. Also, all prosecutions 
of the Press for any writing whatever, whether against the State, the 
King, religion, or private character; the true way of meeting an attack 
being to answer it. Resistance to the execution of laws obnoxious to 
the people, to be no longer punishable ; the proof of their being so 
obnoxious to be the fact of that resistance. Hence, to enforce obedi- 
ence to law by anything of violence should in itself be illegal ; and if 
death ensued to the party resisting, it should be murder in the other 
party ; not so, if to the party enforcing,” 

Such was the outline of the principles of all government, and the re* 
forms necessary in our own, presented by this Lycurgus, and would-be 
printer, for the contemplation of his brother-dreamer — the banker and 
patriot, Stockwell. To do the latter justice, being an extremely modest 
man, he was quite overpowered at seeing himself so surpassed by the su- 
perior soar in the flight of the ex-servitor. The immensity and reach of 
thought, the magnitude and boldness of contemplation exhibited, daa- 
zlcd his intellect to such a degree, that, at first, he could make no com* 
inents. He respired with difficulty, took time, and took snuff, and read 
the paper again and again, before he ventured an observation* At 
length he said, “ This beats all expectation, Mr. Crabtree ! it iB gigantic ; 
beyond hope, and beyond praise ! My very sentiments in my closet, 
though afraid yet to broach them in Parliament. I am glad too to see 
that in your paper, at least, you have not meddled with the Funds. You 
ought certainly to be encouraged. These principles, properly dissemi- 
nated and perpetually and without intermission repeated, must in the 
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end put down Aristocracy of every kind, and particularly that of thfc 
nobility, who are absolutely unbearable to plain men like myself. I 
.wish you were in Parliament, Mr. Crabtree, you would make an excel- 
lent coadjutor.” 

“ All in good time,” returned Crabtree, his rugged front almost soft- 
ening ; “ the time may come and, perhaps, is not far off, when from my 
exertion^? supported by yours, Mr. Stockwell, the accursed gold tufts, 
wherever worn, shall be doffed, and plain caps common to all ; and 
when lords that ride in coaches-and-four shall not drive over an honest 
man, or put him out of his way.” 

- From this we may gather how much those petty humiliations still 
rankled in the mind of the patriot, and what a share they had had in 
producing his patriotism. It furnishes too a fresh exemplification of 
what great things are often derived from small causes. 

Much more passed between the two Reformers, hut the most im- 
portant effect of the meeting was, that, in order to give the fullest scope 
to the daring genius of the servitor, his rich ally should furnish him with 
the means of buying out Pounce from the printing concern, which would 
give him full power to spread, as well as concoct those wholesome mental 
poisons, as necessary sometimes to restore health to a diseased common- 
wealth, as natural poisons to a diseased body. Nor is this the only point 
in which the body politic and the body of flesh and blood resemble one 
another, for each often takes remedies worse than their disease. 


Section IX. 

He becomes a Printer , and thinks himself Dr, Franklin, 

Backed by Mr. Stockwell’s support, the regenerator of England that 
was to he soon brought things to a point with a man as willing to abdi- 
cate as he to succeed. Pounce, more and more terrified with the career 
he proposed, and more and more annoyed by the insolence of his man- 
ners, readily laid hold of an opening which he one day made, by asking 
for what sum he would part with the sole property in the “ Mercury?” 
Pounce named one far less than he would have asked even before its 
value had been increased by Crabtree’s exertions ; at the same time 
timidly expressing surprise at the offer of prompt payment which lie 
very confidently made. The Radical, telling him that it was no business 
of his, provided he got his money, named a day for the settlement ; and 
a contract of sale was drawn out, by which Caleb Crabtree, Yeoman 
(for so he ordered himself to be described), was installed in the posses- 
sion of the “ Reformer’s Mercury” for the county of , with tlic 

prin ting-house, types, and stock-in-trade, heretofore belonging to Thomas 
Pounce, Gentleman. The purchaBe-money amounted to very many 
hundreds, for which Mr, Stockwell desired interest, and a bond ; hut 
this being strenuously objected to by the Radical, on account of the 
risks he was to run, and the vengeance he might provoke, should any 
accident happen to Mr. StockWell, the demand was relinquished, for 
the present , by that gentleman. The interest was promised annually, 
and the principal by instalments, iti three years. 

Behold, then, now', the poor, oppressed, despised servitor of Oxford, 
abandoned by his father, and seemingly by the world — though it was 
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thtf world’s cause for which hfe suffered ; behold him converted into a 
guardian of the public virtue, a director of the public opinion, and in^ 
tending to be infinitely more, if the crusade to be preached against 
riches and honours prospered. The very first day when he took pos* 
session, and after having closed a glowing address to M the Unfortunate 
People of the United Kingdom , called, by Pride and Corruption , the 
lower orders he fell into a profound reverie, in which all tli$ glories 
that had ever been, or might ever be, achieved by the press, flitted before 
his eyes. He called up all the heroes of the French Revolution, who 
had daily contributed, by their journals, to that “ glorious fabric 
and ended in America, with the man who did most honour to human 
nature there — the enlightened Franklin. His opinions of the latter 
might be not wrong, as far as they went ; but they stopped far short of 
what really belonged to that enlightened person. He thought of him 
only as a successful liberty merchant — a man who had acquired not 
only fame, but power and money, by levelling, or greatly contributing 
to level, all distinctions, and reducing all pride of birth, honours, arid, 
personal consequence, to the equality of his darling Republic. How 
little did he appreciate the other merits of this amiable man, and prac- 
tical philosopher ! — His knowledge of physics, his beneficial discoveries, 
his general philanthropy, his solid experience ! How little did he care 
for his prudence, and those observations on the habits and conduct of 
men, spread out in maxims and rules, which ail ought to read, and few 
can read without lasting benefit f . ' To emulate his Idand manners, his 
simplicity, his honesty, and disinterestedness, which made him popular 
through a long life, and consecrated his memory after his death, never 
entered the contemplation of his intended imitator ! He only thought 
of him as a successful rebel, an ambassador to foreign countries, and a 
ruler in his own. 

“ Why may I not be all this?” said Mr. Crabtree to himself, at the 
close of his reverie ; and as his own dinner was announced to him, in 
his own parlour, by his own servant. u Poor Hartley,” Baid he, as he 
fiuished with a glass of old port, “ I cannot say I envy him his rich 
pupil, and his cap off whenever he sees a fellow that calls himself a 
master. By the way, I owe him ten pounds !” 

At that moment, his maid having let fall a tray, he got up in a pas- 
sion, called her an awkward , and had she been the shopboy, in- 

stead of a woman, would have struck her, but lowered his lifted hand, 
not from shame, but fear of what might be said of it. 

He now reigned all-powerful in his printing-house; employed several 
jackals to pick up every sort of private scandal, himself administering 
the department for inculpating the private and public conduct of ail 
Tories, Conservatives, lukewarm Whigs, and abject neutrals. Over 
these he commenced a reign of terror, by misrepresentation, vituners* 
Hon, and the foulest imputations of avarice and corruption in tnem- 
selves, their relations, or ancestors. If a man who nad served his 
country, ever so well, in the Army, Navy, or Church, happened to 
obtain preferment or promotion, and was connected with nobility, or 
people in office, the services were overlooked, and it was sure to be 
turned into an infamous job on account of that connexion. On the 
other hand, if another, professing Radical principles, was dismissed or 
punished for an infamous crime, such as breach of trust, swindling, or 
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even forgery, he was equally sure of being defended, and the punish- 
ment attributed to the malignity of the upper orders. 

The burning of Bristol, and the plunder of its unprotected inha- 
bitants, was the mere consequence of the natural indignation of an in- 
jured, high-spirited people, driven to madness by oppression and mis- 
rule. To defend a house in Ireland, when attempted to be burped, with 
its ownefr and his whole family in it, if death ensued to the assailants, 
it was murder — if to the inhabitants, it was fair revenge for a thousand 
wrongs. The cry of “ Guerre aux Chateaux ! — Paix au Chaumieres !” 
which set France in a blaze, and consummated the Revolution, if not 
pTeached as a duty, was threatened as a thing impending to England, 
if the House of Lords did not sanction the proposal of every visionary 
political quack, or presumed to differ with the Commons upon anything 
in which the word “ people ” was used, they were called suicides — their 
doom was sealed by themselves — they were no longer to be tolerated, 
but suppressed by a holy insurrection, which would naturally follow, 
and be the mere consequence of their own folly. 

All these topics were pounded, or soaked, in various ways, with vari- 
ous success, into the brains of the reading — that is, of the whole — 
public, twice a week, by the * c Radical Reformer’s Mercury,” making 
an impression according to the nerves, prejudices, objects, or wishes of 
those who read. By some, the editor was thought merely mad ; by 
many, a designing knave; by as many, a patriot of the highest class. 
Be this as it may, he and the cause of Radicalism flourished. 

(To be continued.') 


BALLAD. 

It was the early winter, 

The snow was on the ground, 

When first my beauteous maiden. 

My flower of love I found : 

She passed me with a timid step, 

A soft and downcast eye ; 

My feelings mounted to my cheek. 
When first my love pass’d by. 

I saw her gain the cottage. 

And yet I linger’d near ; 

Around me breathed a magic—* 

Life never seem’d so dear J* 

My spirit in a golden ring 
Of beauty had* been bound : 

It was the early winter, 

The snow was on the ground. 

I saw her on the Sabbath, 

I ventured near her side ; 

Oh, how I pray’d to Providence 
That she mipditbe my bride! 

And soon tny fondest hopes were blest. 
Whilst bells did sweetly sound : 

It Wfts fcbc early winter, 

The snow was on the ground. 
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TIGERS AND TIGERISM. 


t( Nomen erit pardus, 1igris } leo, — siquid adhucest 
Quod fremat in terris violentlua.” — J uvenal. 

“ Locus est et pluribus umbris.” — II ouat. 

There are among most people to be found some things, and some 
combinations of idea, for which their language has no expression ; and, 
per contra , some names in their language for things which they have 
not. The most striking instance, probably, is to be found in the neces- 
sity which we English are under of borrowing from our neighbours, (as 
Paddy is wont to say,) “ the loan ” of the word ennui , — being, as wc con- 
fessedly are, the most burdened with that disease of any population iu 
Europe ; while the French, from whom we take the term, are light- 
hearted and careless to a proverb. The Latin, also, ah ttrhe condii&s 
down to the present 1836, (when it has fallen into the hands of apothe- 
caries, pedagogues, and German professors, to be murdered at discretion,) 
lias contrived to rub on without a definite article ; leaving the people 
with no better mode of speaking SsmtiKtis, than by pointing with the 
finger. But the most extraordinary nation in this respect are the 
Italians, whose purists have interdicted the use of all words of later date 
than the fifteenth century ; so that a man cannot go in a steam-boat, ride 
in an omnibus, nor so much as call for a dish of tea, or a pot of XX., 
without perpetrating a solecism. Attention to this circumstance is ne- 
cessary, on very many occasions, if we w ould avoid the common and 
coarse mistake of inferring the presence or absence of certain things, in 
certain communities, according to the richness or poverty of the popular 
vocabulary. How often, for instance, do w r e give credit to societies and 
to individuals, for the possession of honour, religion, generosity, truth, 
&c. &c., merely because they know how to name them ; while it is noto- 
rious that they who have these things most frequently in their mouths, 
have generally the smallest portion of them in their hearts ? On the 
other hand, we are far from safe in supposing a man deficient in a qua- 
lity because he makes no boast of it; or in believing, when we find a 
novelty sliding into a language, that the thing it expresses is only then 
beginning to be known among the people who speak it. It would he a 
foolish error, for example, to imagine that the population of these happy 
realms were altogether ignorant of that moral phenomenon, a. qua, 
before the reign of George the Third ; or that before the time of his late 
Majesty, of glorious and pious memory, they were such “ sad ” dogs, m 
not to "know what “ a lark ” is. “Twaddlea,” too, were sufficiently 
numerous long before they were so written dow n ; and the Parliament 
House was infested with two-legged “ rats,” even before the revolution 
of 1688, though they have neither been sung nor said, co nomine , till 
our own days. 

Among the most recent introductions into our English vocabulary, wc 
have the neologismal appellatives, “ tiger ” and “ tigerism, 1 ’ — words of 
great intensity and signification, without which it would be impossible td 
get on for “ one calendar day ” in genteel society. But, jnuch as these 
words arc in circulation, they are very little understood, except by the 
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select few; and a sentence or two on the subject may not be amiss; as 
well for the benefit of country parsons, east-ewiians (or Zncfiansf), and 
such other offsets of the existing generation, as for the instruction of 
posterity, to which all the writings in the “ New Monthly Magazine ” 
are so expressly addressed. 

A tiger, then, be it known, is by no means to be interprete4 as 
signifying one of those inhabitants of the parish of Marylebone, 
which are located in the Zoological .Gardens, but simply a variety of 
the genus homo. Young as the word is, in this its manly sense; it 
has already passed through several shades of meaning, by no means 
to be confounded with each other. On its first introduction, a few 
years back, it was used to express a humble dependent taken into a 
curricle, to hold the terrier between his legs, to make the vehicle run level 
and easy, to receive the out-pourings of ill temper after a run of bad luck 
at play, or, in due time and seasou, to be let slip after a pedestrian beauty 
with a pocket-handkerchief in her hand, and to dog her to her lodgings. 
A tiger was further serviceable at the dinner-table, to sing songs, to 
draw corks, to laugh at his patron’s jokes, and see him to bed at the end 
of the evening. Of all things changeable, fashion being #the most so, 
this scrvus-curru-portatur-eodem fashion could not be expected to last 
for ever ; and, accordingly, it fell with the vehicle for which it was in- 
troduced. Cabs came in, and curricles went out; and when tigers 
ceased to ride cheek by jowl with the lambs their masters, the term got 
up behind, and was used to represent that diminutive of a boy who 
figures in a frock coat and a complete pair of top boots, as an essential 
quota pars of every well-appointed bachelor’s “ turn-out.” 

Such, down to the day in which we write, is a tiger proper ; though, 
among the learned, this application even of the term is giving way, and 
merging, by degrees into a third signification, which we may call the tiger 
metaphorical. The post-vehicular tiger, or tiger proper, being, as every 
one knows^ usually — nay indispensably, dressed d quatre epingles , or in 
plain English, to an excess of ostentatious and punctilious nicety, he is 
an appropriate and express image of that u aliquid plus qi/arn satis 
est” in attire, that overdone “ habitus m/or,” which distinguishes an 
ignorant and impudent pretender to fashion from the great original, 
whom he fancies he is imitating. All deviations, then, from the simply 
elegant propriety of toilet, — at once so undefinable, yet so unmis- 
takable, — which marks a real and perfect Exclusive, or genuine man 
of ton , is figuratively ycleped “ tigerism and the offender, whether 
he sins in pure inapprehensiveness of the juste milieu , or from a vulgar 
affectation of singularity, is, in modern parlance, metonymically called 
“ a tiger.” Hie niger est , hunc tu Romane caveto. 

Take the word, therefore, in whatever sense you will, it would be an 
equal oversight to suppose the thing it represents new, as the language. 
We English were, at no period of our history, “ so little an house of call 
to the chariot of the sun*,” as to be without tigers of all denominations. 
Lord Barrymore indeed may have had the honour of inventing the 
name; but the thing is of all antiquity, as appears by the first quotation 
which heads this paper : for your tiger is precisely the scurvy dog there 
mentioned ; and like Juvenal’s other dogs, rejoicing in fierce names, being 


* Nec tarn aversus equoa Tyria Sol jungit ab urbe. 
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by nature the tamest and gentlest of the whole order of mammalia, ~ 
fetching and carrying with the docility of a poodle, and the intelligence 
of a learned pig, — is catachrestically called after the most ferocious 
animal in the zoological world. 

Apropos to the learned pig,— it is now almost forgotten that that 
egregious animal completely broke down when called upon to exhibit 
before the Prince of Wales. Whether it happened that tile animal 
was mistaken for a brother of the Epicurean sty, or that an abstract 
sense of merit alone was at the bottom of the affair, I know not; but 
be was honoured by an introduction. A party was made for the 
occasion, at some noble house, and the pig was asked to meet his royal 
master. We have the negro's authority for stating, that the habits of 
the animal are aristocratic, or, to use his own words, that “ pig he only 
gentleman.” The pig accordingly was indulged with la petite entree ; 
but, unluckily, the reception-room was an octagon, and its sides were 
lined with mirrors down to the ground. The learned personage conse- 
quently, on looking around him, found himself surrounded with a whole 
college of swine, or rather by a university of grunters ; and suddenly- 
struck with a sense of humility, he, with his proverbial firmness 
of purpose, refused to exhibit in such superior society. After much 
preliminary confusion, then, lie laid himself down, with a grunt of dis- 
pleasure, on the hearth-rug; and utterly regardless of the “ principibus 
placuisse , he turned his back on the company, and fell fast 

asleep; — to the infinite mortification of his owner, and the disappoint- 
ment of a great prince, — who then, for the first time, found one not dis- 
posed to tumble, when he was graciously pleased to be pleased With the 
amusement. This porcine propensity, by-the-by, is not infrequent 
among wits. Your diner-out is ever fond of exhibiting solus; and when, 
by an absurd application of the rule of three, the species arc collected 
iu numbers at the same table, forthe greater amusement of the guests, 
they are much too apt to be struck dumb ; and when they jhave eaten 
and drank their fill, at the expense of their host, they fall asleep without 
scruple of conscience, like the pig ; though not exactly like him — on 
the hearth-rug. 

This recalcitrant disobedience of wits and pigs is wholly unknown to 
the tiger, who is ever ready for all things commandable ; for, like John- 
son’s Frenchman, “bid him go to hell, — to hell he goes.” Touching 
the antiquity of this particular variety of the animal, it extends beyond 
the period of recorded history, and doubtless is coeval with the institu- 
tion of private property. If “ Lord,” as Skinner maintains, implies, 
etymologically, “ a giver of bread,”, its correlative cannot be “ com- 
moner,” but*" tiger.” Commoner^, we know, not only habitually earn 
their own bread, but their lord’s also ; — or at least that of his younger 
children on the Pension List ; whereas the tiger always feeds at The 
expense of his master. Verstegan, in bis “ Restitution of Decayed 
Intelligence,” says that “the nobility of England which generally doe 
bear the name of lord, have alwaies, and as it were, of a successive cus- 
tome (rightly, according to that honourable name), maintayned and fed 
more people, to wit, of their servants, retayners, dependants (some tigers 
too, as Falconbridge would say), tenants, as also the poore, than the nobi- 
lity of any country on the continent ; which surely is a thing very honou- 
rable and laudable, and most befitting nobleman and right noble minds.” 

Dec . — VOL. XL VIII* NO. CXCII* 2 l 
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Where Vetstegan learned this bread-giving trait of the English nobility, 

I know not. If Fortune sella the favours she seems to give, so, also, 
do most lords, whether insular or continental ; and they sell it devilish 
dear, too. But of this we may be sure, wherever the bread-givers were, 
there were the tigers ; or, as Horace more elegantly expresses the fact, 
“ Shit 3fyecenales 9 fyc. fyc” » 

Among the Romans, (and Horace brings the circumstance to 
recollection,) tigers were known by the name of Umbra*. They 
accompanied their masters everywhere like shadows ; and for the 
same reason, — that is, on account of the substance. Terence and 
Plautus quiz these personages as parasites, which was ungenerous; 
for they ate only the musty victuals and drank the sour wine : — and 
when we consider, moreover, how pertinaciously the patres comer ip ti 
took the bread out of the people’s mouths, we cannot see the reproach, 
if the people tried every means in their power to get some of it back 
again. Besides, no class of operatives earn their morsel harder, or 
oftener eat it bedewed with tears. Of the Umbrte of antiquity, the 
court-fools, and their near kinsmen, the minstrels and troubadours, 
were the legitimate successors. These were, to all intents and purposes, 
the tigers of their day ; for it is not to he supposed that their licence of 
speech exempted them from the cringing doeityty of the genuine tiger. 
Everybody, indeed, likes to laugh at his neighbour ; but everybody does 
not exactly like to laugh at himself ; so that the cracking of jokes and 
the cracking of crowns have ever been rather closely coupled together. 
The worst trait ill the history of Archbishop Laud, was his persecution 
of poor Arehy, the King’s fool, for a miserable jest ; — but he was un- 
lucky in having the anecdote handed down to posterity ; for the practice 
was universal with great lords, in those times. Sed de his hactenus. 

Of the tiger of the cab there is l^ps to be said. He differs from his * 
Linneean prototype in this — that whereas the tigerish propensities of the 
animal strengthen with his strength, and grow with his growth ; the 
biped gradually loses his characteristics as he ripens into adolescence, 
and is no longer to be recognised when he arrives at years of discretion. 
Africa produces nothing more monstrous than an overgrown tiger ; for 
a lad is no longer fit to go behind a cab, when he is once able to mount 
it without danger of breaking his neck. This tiger has his fellow in 
my lady’s page. Both are the special favourites of their employers ; 
both are “ figged out” to gratify their vanity. Both are ruined, morally 
as well as physically, in the service ; while, if they survive, they are 
both rendered unfit for any other. The page, indeed, is tl# most fantas- 
tically and sumptuously dressed, and nis health is destroyed by hot 
rooms and late hours ; but the tiger, though more groomishly attired, is 
noi less scrupulously exact, and he is equally rendered consumptive by 
rough weather and sleeping in a cab. Should they escape, too, from 
that mode of death, their fate is still very generally the same ; for when, 
like the ghost in the “ Castle of Otranto,” they have become too big for 
the mansion, they are both alike candidates for treading the same path 
to the gallows. 

„ Now as to the tiger* metaphorical, the reigning tiger of the present 
hour; he is a perfect nondescript ; for as truth is one, and error multi- 
farious* so, whatever deviates from the unique standard of gentlemen’s 
dressing is tigerish, no matter what particular form it assumes. To 
understand this matter fully, tigers should be classified ; but so various 
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and so minute are the shadings of this species of tigeriBua, that Cuvfer 
himself could have failed to arrange them. 

The Connaught and Munster tiger, for instance, may be known by 
his hat stuck on three hairs of one side of his head, at an angle lit 
which no other hat, foreign or aomestic, would maintain its place. Tile 
opposite side, as if to balance things, is graced with an enormous tuft 
overgrown curling locks — in form and size resembling the ancient 
powder puff. His habit is a short frock of Pomona green, his waistcoat 
is broadly striped, and his unmentionables are of corduroy, with gaiters 
not to match. He carries a short ash-plant in his hand, and his whistle 
is loud, clear, and mellifluous; 

The Clerical tiger wears a shovel-hat and a rosette, a coat with & 
stand-up collar, a tight cravat, and a pair of well-polished silver buckles. 
He would sport a cauliflower wig, but that k is no longer possible ; so 
lie lets his hair curl behind from ear to ear. You mignt, in short, ta^e 
him for a Bishop ; though lie is simply a poor fellow of a college—- only 
his shoes creak a little too loud for episcopacy. 

The Medical tiger is growing obsolete. The Dalmahoy wig is no 
more ; the cocked hat has disappeared ; and the rhubarb-coloured coat is 
numbered among the things which have been : but if you see a man 
step out of a desobligeant , with a nicely-powdered head, and a black 
suit particularly well-bru^|ed, a finical lady’s-maid-sort of expression of 
countenance, and black silk stockings in a morning, ceAo certius , he is 
of the pestle, and a pestilent tiger into the bargain. 

Of Cockney tigers the varieties are infinite, and of all shades, from 
the slightest observable excess of precision, to the actor’s exaggeration 
of every item of the dandyism of the hour. There is the Groom variety 
of tiger, the Bob Logic variety, and the Dandy variety, or Haberdasher 
tiger. The last is known by his qhin-tuft, and by the perfectness of hia 
equestrian appointments, in every particular, except the horse. The 
two former varieties speak for themselves. The broad, shallow hat, 
spectacles, and umbrella, are pathognomonic symptoms of the one£ 
the Fives’ Court air infallibly betrays the other.. 

The Attorney tiger, or Tigris Blooms b urycn sis, is cognizable by his 
multiplicity of rings, and brooches, and gold chains. His wig, too, is 
oiled and curled to an hair. His fancy waistcoat is of a garish pattern, 
and he sports black-satin trousers at his evening parties. His shirt, 
widely protuberant, is wrought into a thousand fantastical folds ; and 
his yellow gloves emulate the pallid radiance of an April sunbeam. He 
differs from the genuine West-end tiger more in degree than in kind; 
the latter being many # shades le*ss j prononce, and his air more confident 
and easy. 

The Author tiger (and his congener, the artist) are known by a Mack 
velvet coat, cut d la Henri Quatre , an excess of up-turned linen at 
the cuffs, rings outside his white kids, and perhaps an ivory cane. Mali* 
ners and conversation to match (as the u Fashions for the Month’’ have 
it) that is to say, singular and unnatural. 

The forms of tigerism, it is clear, from these descriptions, must be 
various as those of the models from which they are witstaken. The 
metaphorical tiger among the Romans was most readily detected by a 
slight trailing of the toga . If there is any faith in '•busts, Lucius Yerui 
was a tiger in hair-dressing, as Faustina was a manifest tigreii* 

2 i 2 
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Tigers and Tigerism . 

Tigerism under the Edwards and Henrys'was ostensible in Jong pointed 
shoes fastened to the knee with chains. Undet* Louis XIV. tigerism 
broke out in the enormity of the wig, and of the lace ruffles round the 
boot. Under J&mes I. yellow ruffs were tigerish, till Mrs. Turner (Sir 
T. Overbury ’s murderess) put them otfl of fashion. Under the first 
Georges, tigerism took the form of a starched Etiffness, and an inimitable 
ugliness of every dtetail of dress ; in the latter Georges, it has assumed 
every shape under heaven, from that of the three Mr. Wigginses and 
the Skeffington cut, down to the Petersham coat and the D’Orsay 
shirt-frill. Nothing external could well be more widely different than 
George III. and his son and successor; but each in his own way was 
(tell it not in Gath) tant soit pen of a tiger. 

Tigerism in France mounted during the reign of terror a red night- 
cap, and was conspicuous by an excessive neglect of person and affecta- 
tion of dirt. Pigresses, too, shone in a near approach to nudity, in 
Greek draperies and a Brutus 5 wig. Under Napoleon, tigerism was 
gorgeous, and sported much embroidery and many jewels. Under 
Louis Philippe, it shone in a sugar-loaf hat and a German exterior; and 
for a while, it glittered in the many-colourcd garb of a Saint Simonian 
mystagogue. Nav, so various is the mutability of the tiger, that he may 
be detected under the plain coat of a Quaker ; while the tigress abso- 
lutely luxuriates in a puce-coloured lutestrip^ and a bonnet without 
ribands or lace.* A sailor, in full shore-going fig, is a regular-built 
tiger in his way; and so, too, is a Catholic priest., with his eyes cast to 
the ground, and his coat nearly reaching to it. In short, there is no 
condition of life without its tigerism, though the name perhaps may not 
have been applied, in every instance, to the tiger. 

Tigerism is accustomed to break out from time to time in relation to 
some particular article— ~a clouded cane, a snuff-box, a brooch, a 
bludgeon — whatnot? In our fathers* days, tigerism was exhibited 
sometimes in the wearing two watches, sometimes in enormous buckles 
like those now affected by sailors, sometimes in a coat industriously 
powdered, before it was put on for the day. For a short period it raged 
in the shape of a triple series of hat-bands ; and bolsters or featherbeds, 
by way of neckcloths, had their day. At this present writing, tigers 
may be known by the extravagance of their shirt-studs, or by their waist- 
coat buttons of gold filigree ; but in nothing does the tiger appear with 
greater eclat than in the walking-cane decorated with the most extrava- 
gant jewellery. In France, more especially, this mode has been carried 
to an excess unheard-of in other places. Four and five pounds is no 
uncommon price for the article ; given,* too, by igen who have not so 
much left in their pockets, when they have paid for it. But Monsieur de 
Balzac, the well-known writer, has made himself immortal in the circles 
of Parisian ton, not only by his works, cela va sans dire , but by 
his unmatched tigerism, in sporting a cane which cost * some forty 
pounds of our money. It is a serious mortification and disappointment 
that we cannot give our readers a particular description of this monster- 
cane; but, to confess the truth, we have not seen it. We had, indeed, 
some idea of procuring a drawing from Paris, if not of going there our- 
selves — partly to gratify our own curiosity, and partly to have it engraved 
for the Magazine ; but on reflection, we were satisfied that it must soon 
come into the printshops, and be imitated en faux , at Birmingham, for 
the use of professional diners-out and blue-stocking party-goers. So 
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conspicuous' has the c< Canne de Monsieur Balzac ” become in the fasti 
of Parisian literature, that it has been taken as the machinery of a 
recent novel by Madame Gerardin, who, no doubt, in her version of ita 
splendour has added much to*its brilliancy and beauty* 

The introduction of this novelty in literature is most advantageous, 
inasmuch as it is far easier to found a reputation on the head of a cane 
than on one’s own head, and to trust to Storr and Mortimer for noto- 
riety rather than to Mr. Colburn. But then, perhaps, it will be said that 
a reputation of this sort is not within the reach of every one’s pocket ; 
and that, in this case, an author comes out at his own risk, and not at that 
of his publisher. This may be so, perhaps ; but the admission detracts 
nothing from the utility of the substitute, at least to the autocratical 
portion of authors, who most stand in need of it : and as for the poorer 
devils of professional writers, they may employ false stones and Irish 
diamonds; and it will not be the first time they&avc passed' the coun- 
terfeit for the true thing. Neither will the innovation be as great as at 
first sight may be thought. % Tigerism has for a long time been on the 
increase tpnong writers ; for since it has been the fashion in the great 
world to take up any scribbler who has libelled, fought, or cccentrized 
himself into notice, the spoiled child of the season has found it easier 
to outrer the dress and deportment of a gentleman for the occasion, than 
to assume it : in other wOrds, the public make lions of these men ; and 
they, by a slight transformation, make themselves tigers* 

There is one species of tigerism which has not yet earned its name, 
though as fairly entitled to it as another, albeit, it must be confessed, 
not quite so personal : — I allude to tigerism in the furniture of a house. 
This is displayed in an excess of sumptuosity and decoration ; and though 
far from a cheap, is a short road to notoriety and distinction. The most 
approved form of this extravagance is the house a la Louis X/F, ; or, 
to make the matter clearer by an image, the closer you can make your 
mansion approach to Mr. Braham’s new theatre, the more tigerish it 
will be. Inlaid floors, roccoco ornaments, Watteau-ish pictures let into 
the walls, rich silk hangings, and buhl cabinets, in cumbrous multitudes 
and endless variety, are the symptoms of this disease, which is becoming 
epidemic among Messieurs les nouveau. v riches. Perhaps there are 
few lines more difficult to draw, than that which separates a gentleman’s 
house from a tiger’s ; for, in assuming a particular style, it is essential 
that its details should be perfect, and it is not merely an attention to 
them which constitutes the difference. But in the tiger’s mansion there 
is perceptible an overloading and extravagance in the ensemble , though, 
at a first glance, you .can not exactly say where; and the difference be- 
comes still more marked, when the manners and conversation of the 
owners are in salient contrast with the recherche and elegance of their 
environage . 

It is time, however, to have done. Tigerism is a vast and various 
subject, and volumes might be written without exhausting it. Many, 
doubtless, will be the varieties of the animal which will occur to our 
readers, and many $>od things will they recollect which are omitted 
in this hasty sketch. Let them, however, remember that Part d’ennuyer 
est Part de tout dire , and pardon our omissions accordingly : too happy 
will it be for us, if they are not more dissatisfied with our sins of com- 
mission, than with those of defect. 
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CHRISTMAS : 

A SONG FOR GOOD FELLOWS, VOTING AND OLD. 

By Leigh Hunt. 

Christmas comes ! He comes, he comes, 
Usher'd with a rain of plums ; 

Hollies in the windows greet him ; 

Schools come driving post to meet him ; 

Gifts precede him, bells proclaim him, 

Ejjery mouth delights to name him ; 

Wet, and cold, and wind, and dark, 

Make him but the warmer mark ; 

And yet he comes not one-embodied, 
Universal 's the blithe godhead ; 

And iff every festal house 
Presence hath ubiquitous. 

Curtains, those snug room-en folders, 

Hang upon his million-shoulders ; 

And he has a million eyes 1 

Of fire, and eats a million pies, > 

And is very merry and wise ; J 
Very wise, and very merry, 

And loves a kiss beneath the berry. 

Then full many a shape hath he, 

All in said ubiquity : 

Now is he a green array, 

And now an “eve,” and now a “ day 
Now he's town gone out of town, 

And now a feast in civic gown, 

And now the pantoraipne and clown 
With a crack upon the crown, 

And all sorts of tumbles down ; 

And then lie’s music in the night, 

And the money gotten by’t : 

He's a man that can’t write verses, 

Bringing some to ope your purses ; 

He’s a turkey, he’s a goose, 

He's oranges unfit for use ; 

He’s a kiss that loves to grow 
Underneath the mistletoe ; 

And he’s forfeits, cards, and wassails, 

And a king and nueen with vassals, 

All the “ quizzes ’ of the time 
Brawn and quarter’d with a rhyme ; 

And then, for their revival’s sake, 

Lo ! he’s an enormous cake, 

With a sugar on the top 
Seen before in many a shop, 

Where the boys could gaze for ever, 

They think the cake so very clever ; ‘ 

And some morning, in the lurch ♦ 

Leaving romps, he goes to church, 

Looking very graye and thankful, 

After which he’s just as prankful, 

Now a saint, and now a sinner, 

But, above all, he’s a dinner ; 
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( Vide Mr. Hervey’s boolc, 

And the picture of the cooli ;)* 

He's a dinner, where you see 
Everybody’s family ; 

Beef, and pudding, and § mince-pies, 

And little boys with laughing eyes, 

Whom their seniors ask arch questions. 

Feigning fears of indigestions 
(As if tney, forsooth, the old ones, 

Hadn’t, privately, tenfold ones) : 

He's a dinner and a fire, 

Heap'd beyond your heart's desire — 

Heap’d with log, and bak'd with coals, 

Till it roasts your very souls, 

And your cheek the fire outstares,. 

And you all push back your chairs, 

And the mirth becomes too great, 

And you all sit up too late, 

Nodding all with too much head, 

And so go oft' to too much bed. 

Oh, plethora of beef and bliss ! 

Monkish feaster, sly of kiss ! 

# Southern soul in body Dutch ! 

^Glorious time of great Too-Much ! 

Too much heat, and too much noise, 

Too much babblement of boys ;* * 

Too much eating, too much drinking* 

Too much ev'rything but thinking ; 

Solely bent to laugh ajicl stuff, 

And trample upon base Enough. 

Oh, right is thy instinctive praise 
Of the wealth of Nature's ways ! 

Right thy most unthrifty glee, 

And pious thy mince-piety ! 

For, behold! great Nature's self 
Builds her no abstemious shelf, 

But provides (her love is such 
For all) her own great, good Too-Much,— 

Too much grass, and too much tree, 

Too much air, and land, and sea ; 

Too much seed of fruit, and flower, * 

And fish, an unimagin'd dower ! 

(In whose single roe shall be 
Life enough to stock the sea — 

Endless ichthyophagy !) 

Ev’ry instant through the day 
Worlds of life are thrown away ; 

Worlds of life, and worlds of pleasure, 

Not for lavishment of treasure, 

But because she’s so immensely 
Rich, and loves us so intensely, 

She ^puld have us, once for all* 

Wake at her benignant call, . 

And all grew wise, and all lay down 
Strife, and jealousy, am} frown, 

And, like the 90ns of one gr^t mother, 

Share, and be blest, with one Another. 

* The %ok of Christmas. By Thomas K, Hervey; with Illustrations by 
R. Seymour. A manual, plump and sufficing as the season# — the production of a 
spirit companionable^ gentlemanly, and poetical. 
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TALES OF WOMAN’S TRIALS. — NO. I. 

THE DEVOTION OF OMUL-HENA. 

By Mrs/ S. C. Hall. 

A cr<5wd had assembled around the dwelling of the Sheikh in 
Kouka ; the men, some whispering, some talking loudly, while others 
shook their black heads, with all the importance of self-constituted 
authority and wisdom. The women neglected their duties and em- 
ployments, and chattered like so many parokeets ; nay, the very slaves 
were openly idling. It was early morning: in England we should 
have har^fy finished our night’s repose ; but in Kouka there was 
as much bustle at the hour of four, as if the Bashaw of Tripoli had 
made the inhabitants a visit, — an event which they neither anticipated 
nor desired. The Sheikh, like a wise man and a good magistrate, was 
in his palace, hearing and deciding upon the complaints of his people. 
He was seated, as usual, upon a piece of carpet, plainly dressed in a' 
blue tobe * of Soudam, and a shawl turban. Two negroes AVtre on each 
side of him; and on his carpet lay a brace of pistols. lie had just 
pronounced judgment in a case rather uncommon, the news of which 
had gathered the crowd together ; and his satellites were exclaiming 
loudly of his goodness and his wisdom. 

It had been made known to him that the wife of a free man had dis- 
graced herself with being too familiar with a slave. The injured hus- 
band demanded justice ; and the Sheikh condemned both to be hanged 
outside the walls. The owner of the slave bowed low before the Sheikh. 

u May your hair be gray l 55 he exclaimed ; “ hut your servant com- 
plains. Rightly have you judged as regards the woman — a wicked one, 
stirred by the evil spirit as the wind stirs the reeds of a filthy pool ! 
She it was who seduced my slave. May you live for ever ! but, if 
through the means of this man’s wicked wife I lose the labour of his 
hands, let the husband of the woman pay me for my loss. I am poor in 
the eyes of all Kouka, and cannot afford such great privation.” 

** Ah !” exclaimed the Sheikh, “ how often is man driven to destruc- 
tion by woman ! yet, of all happiness she is the root or branch. Be- 
hold ! has not this man suffered enough in losing his wife ? I myself 
will pay you the value of your slave, for you are poor.” 

The justice and wisdom of the sable chief were loudly applauded ; and 
all present wished that the hairs of his head might be as white as the 
foam of the rapid waters, and that God might greatly prosper the Sheikh 
of Kouka. 

The culprits were ordered for execution on the following day ; and 
the Sheikh was proceeding to investigate business of another nature, when 
the loud voices of many from without attracted his attention, and 'sud- 
denly three o%four beautiful Shouaaf women rushed into the room, and, 
with tears and boisterous sorrow, threw themselves at his feet. The 
emotion of the women prevented their explaining the cause of their dis- 
tress ; but a young man, called Mirza, of the same tribe as the intruders, 
spoke for them. He was tall and well formed, of a deep copper colour, 
and his fine expressive features would appear to singular advantage in 

* Shirt. 

t The Shouaa Indians may he called the Gipsies of Africa 5 they resemble them 
both in features and in habit, * 
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European eyes, when contrasted with the thick lips and stubbed noses 
of the legitimate inhabitants of Kouka. He informed the Sheikh, that, 
during the night, news had reached a hunting party, of which he was 
one, that the hostile Biddomahs * had lately made their appearance on 
the hanks of the Ichad. This had occasioned the Shouaas who heard it 
considerable uneasiness, as they knew both an old and a young chief of 
their tribe, with a few attendants, had gone in that direction, seeking for 
panthers and other animals. Scarcely two hours \md drawn the night 
so much nearer morning, when they were informed their worst fears 
were realised ; both chiefs, and almost all their retinue, had been taken 
prisoners, and conveyed to, the canoes of those “ wild water people.** 
Two of their attendants only escaped to tell the news to their country- 
men. 

“ These,” continued the speaker, “ are the wives and sisters of 
Mourzoo, *the aged chief, and of Sebha, the lion-hearted; they wish to 
drop their tears ou your heart, that you may assist their people with the 
braves of Kouka, and that their chiefs may die with their own people.” 

The women echoed the petition ; and, after a pause — 

“ The Biddomahs arc not cruel,” said the Sheikh ; “ they take, but 
they do not slay. Have they yet sent to demand the ransom?” 

“ Not yet,” replied the wife of Mourzoo ; “ not yet have they sent ; 
but they will, unless forced to return the sun and moon of our existence.” 

The Sheikh was a humane man ; but he did not value the liberty of 
Shouaa chiefs as he would have valued the liberty of his own people ; 
his reply was framed with more than his usual caution. 

“ They acknowledge no sultan : they pay no tribute,” he said. “ God 
is good ! yet, when (after all their inroads on his territory) they choose 
to visit Abdel-Buhr, did he not receive them kindly, and give them line 
lobes and red caps ? If wc send men doubly armed with the spear, and 
our authority, they -will not meet them man to man; they will take to 
their canoes, and carry their prisoners into slavery in the islands of 
Kourie or Sayah. The evil spirit, whom they serve, has given them a 
strong arm and a cunning head, instead of a large country and much 
cattle : the waters arc theirs — what can we do?” 

“ Alas ! I know not ! Unless you aid us, they will take all Mour- 
zou’s cattle, which do not exceed in number what they will demand,” 
replied bis wife. “Two thousand bullocks arc but as many mice in 
their eyes ; and they will require female slaves as well !” 

“ It is of Sebha 1 would speak,” interrupted a young Shouaa pas- 
sionately, while her hoy clung to her side ; “ Sebha, of the double 
spear! If he could not escape, who shall be safe? His riches he 
gathered from the woods ! he strung the teeth of elephants, as the wife 
of Mourzoo strings fishes’ eyes ! helinc*! his tents with panthers’ skins ; 
and the lion and the eagle knew that the whistle of his arrow was the 
signal of approaching death ! As a shepherd is to his flock, so was 
Sebha to his tribe! His heart is as large as the desert! his kindness 
was like the rich overflowing from the udder of ||\e she-camel ! Even 
as the flowurs without rain perish in the field, so shall we droop, if 
Schha, my husband, returns not to his tents! Look upon us, 0 
Sheikh ! upon him, our eldest boy — upon Omul-Hena, the sister of 
my husband! All she looks upon become s graceful ! yet, she wiP 

* A spirited tribe inhabiting the islands in the river Ichad. 
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die if her brother returns not ! If the unbelievers demand bullocks 
of my husband, he has none to give ; if they ask him for slaves, none of 
beauty dwell in his tents !’* 

The crowd had ceased tq hear the words of Ittha, the wife of Seblia, 
for they gazed upon the exquisite loveliness of the graceful girl who 
stood before them. An expression of haughtiness lingering on her lip 
or brow*' would have realised all that has been said or painted of 
Cleopatra’s beauty^ 

“ Oh !” continued the young Shouaa’s wife, bending her head in an 
agony of grief, until it rested upon her sister’s bosom ; “ if I envy any, 
it is the wife of Mourzoo. She has bullocks and slaves to purchase her 
husband’s ransom ; their hair has grown gray together ; and, behold, 
they are rich. We are young, and have not seen years which bring 
riches to the wise !” 

Mourzoo’s wife, however, seemed loath to part with her accumulated 
wealth. She importuned the Sheikh, and mingled so much concern as 
to her probable loss of property, with lamentations for the loss of her 
husband, as to cause the listeners to exclaim, See how it is with those 
Shouaas ! They think as much of their cattle as of their husbands ! 
They are like their wandering brethren of the sandy deserts — they have 
no souls 1” 

“ Peace !” exclaimed the Sheikh, when those murmurs reached his 
ears : u Peace l Have you not learned the difference between a fading 
and a budding rose? Have you not observed that though those people 
are not of our skin, they have hearts ? — and have you not farther seen 
that the hearts of the wives of Mourzoo and of Sebha are made of dif- 
ferent earth ? Let the women withdraw, arid I will consider. We must 
teach those bold sons of the water-spirit that the very Shouaas of the 
mighty kingdom of Bornou shall be respected !” 

Upon this there was a great shout : the men who had spears struck 
them upon their shields ; the women and slaves echoed the acclamation, 
which resounded throughout the city. 

* *■ * * * * * 

It was the second night since the Sheikh had sent a deputation to 
remonstrate with the Biridomahs. When all things were considered, he 
was too prudent to run into a , quarrel for the sake of a tribe which he 
considered much inferior to his own. 

It was night; but a continued wail rose, like the sighing of the 
mountain-wind, from the dwellings of the wife, the sister, and the slaves 
of Sebha. Omul-Hena had entered her sister’s hut, aud was seated 
with her on the same carpet. Together they bewailed their loss, and 
talked over and over the probable ransom which theBiddomah chief was 
likely to demand. Sebha’s little son slept on his mother’s knees, and 
was covered with the skin of a panther, which his father had surprised 
in a covert, and killed with his own hand. Suddenly there was a noise 
and commotion in the street. The deputation had returned, bringing 
the answer to the Shcjkh of Kouka. It was repeated at the midnight 
hour to the wives of the captured Shouaas. The voice of *wailing was 
renewed ; the grief of Mourzoo’s wife was loud and boisterous. She 
shouted her sorrows to the skies, and called upon the people of Kouka 
to witness her despair. She mourned the loss of such rich and varied 
ransom as was demanded, and thought with sadness of their decreased 
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wealth. The wife of Sehha wept bitterly ; but Omul-Hena shut the 
door of their hut, and prostrated herself before the Great Spirit ; cover* 
ing her head with dust, and praying, with many tears, to the unknowu 
god she worshipped, to counsel and direct her ways. She arose from 
the earth, and taking the hand of her brother’s wife within hers, she 
looked in her face, and bade her be comforted. 

“ What comfort can I find?” exclaimed her sister ; “ is not the light 
of my life extinguished ? My tree is uprooted — my flowersLwithercd — 
my eyes can shed no tears — my heart is scorched within my bosom — 
and why ? Not because Scbha has ceased to be brave — not because of 
his many wives, but because we have not wherewith to pay hia ransdmt 
We have no bullocks. The skins of wild animals — the feathers of the 
ostrich — the teeth of the elephant, and his two-headed spear, are all our 
wealth! Female, slaves ! are they not those who till the earth, and 
whom the sun scorch el till their skins are withered ? Are not their 
mouths large, and tlieir heads white ? No, Omul-Hena ! your brother’s 
wife can find no comfort! Is not Sebha in captivity, and she without 
the means of ransom ? One slave we had, in beauty and form like unto 
the antelope : she would have been a jewel to the Water-sheikh ; but 
Sebha cared not for her beauty. He gave her, as a gift, to the Sultan 
of Bornou, to soothe him into kindness towards our people ; yet, 
behold ! now she could have saved him from captivity !” 

“Ittha!” said Omul-Hena, resinning h§r seat upon her sister’s 
carpet : “ Ittha ! listen to me, and speak the truth before God ! Did 
you — did my brother — did the people of Kouka, think the slave that 
Sebha gave as a gift to the Sultan of Bornou, more beautiful than 
Omul-Hena ?” 

“ More beautiful than you ?” replied Ittha : “ No ; surely not. You ! 
the rose of the desert ! You ! the water- spring of the sandy plain ! 
More beautiful than you ? Oh, no ! Omul-IIena is the most lovely of 
the children of Shouaa !” * 

“ And yet the slave given to the Sultan could have purchased my 
brother’s liberty ! — could have made him free as the wihd that blows 
across the desert !” 

“ liven so,” replied Ittha. “ But what of that? She is now past 
recall ; and Sebha must remain a slave !” 

“ Never!” exclaimed Omul-Hena, rising from the ground and stand- 
ing before Ittha, while all the dignity of a noble purpose illumined her 
features : “ Never ! Ittha. I will be his ransom !” 

The young wife pressed her hands upon her heart, and gazed, without 
speaking, into her sister’s face. She read at once that her purpose was 
fixed ; then, after a pause, she threw herself upon the ground at her 
feet, and twined round her, as the woodbine twines round the mountain 
ash. 

“ I shall see the face of Sebha again,” she exclaimed : l shall 
drink joy from his eyes, and hear his voice, like the music of the reedfl4 
He will press his son to his bosom, and teach him to throw the spear 
and wield the club ! We will sit under the shadow of the tree his 
father planted ! And you * ” 

It seemed as if she suddenly awoke to the sense of the bereavement 
her sister’s absence must create, f n the first instance, she only Adi 
that Omul-Hena would restore Sebha; but she forgot the sacrifice bjr 
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which his restoration must be effected, until, in the picture her quick 
affections drew, she missed that form whose beauty and whose goodness 
shed so many blessings over their simple lives. 

“You! Oh, sister! sister! where will you be?” she exclaimed 
passionately. 

“ In slavery !” replied the maiden ; and though her voice was low and 
quivering, the steadiness of her purpose rested on her features. 

“ Omul-Hena ! it must not be — it cannot be ; he would never per- 
mit it !” said Ittlia. 

“ He must not know till it is done ; listen to me, sister ! Can you 
support the idea of looking no more upon your husband?” 
e “ No,” she replied; u I had resolved to seek the canoe of the Water- 
sheikh, and go with Sebha to their islands into slavery.” 

Omul-Hena pointed to the sleeping boy. “ And lejive him ?” 

“ Oh, no ; I could not leave my child !” she <!kclaimed. 

“ Make him a slave?” questioned Omul-Hena. 

“May the Good Spirit guide me !” replied the young wife, “ I would 
save you all ; but Sebha — Sebha !” 

“ lie -shall be saved ! In my heart I have sworn it ! ” said the 
maiden. “ What am I ! that L should hang upon my brother, when I 
could restore him to his tribe — his wife — and child — could I sit upon 
his carpets — drink from his cups — ride upon his horses — wear his 
tobes — and hang about *iy neck the trophies of his powers in the 
chase — while he remained in shivery ? and I (for God is good) to know 
that this poor body, wherein my spirit dwells but, for a little time, could 
make my brother free ; and do it not ! Is he not a man? and yet I, a 
woman, weak as a reed, can procure his liberty ! — God is good !” She 
clasped her hands, and Ittha wept aloud. 

“ You know it was all written, when we were born,” resumed the 
girl, “ and when it is thought of, life is but as a blossom ! Where are 
those whiefi filled the trees last year ? Gone. Some with the whirl- 
wind — some w r ith the locust — all with the fading year! — What matters 
it, Ittha, if ycfli are happy? — You will think of Omul-Hena ! and — nay, 
closer to me, sister. Young Mirza, lie who spoke so brave unto the 
Sheikh — you will tell Sebha of his goodness, and get him to love him as 
a brother, Ittha — as a brother !” Though it was night, she turned away 
her face to hide the blushes that changed her rich brown cheek to crim- 
son, while Ittha, the warm-hearted but weak-minded Ittha, wept more 
loudly than before. 

It is known, that those we call savages never break faith. The Bid- 
domahs had named the ransom they would accept, and it w r as perfectly 
certain they would demand no more. The principal wife of Mourzoo la- 
mented most bitterly the loss of her bullocks, and talked with her slaves, 
in most loquacious confidence, how r that the bullocks were young, and 
w orth all the rich tobes, and red caps, and coral heads in Soudam; but 
Mourzoo was old, and could not live long. Alas ! and alas ! for the 
bullocks of Mourzoo ! 

Omul-Hena, mounted on a bullock, richly caparisoned, was ready to 
depart with the cattle which were to purchase the old chief's liberty. 
Although she was of the gipsy, tribe of Africa, still the people of Kouka 
mourned her departure : there was, ip her voluntary sacrifice, something 
which touched the hearts of young and old. The girls of her tribe 
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accompanied her beyond the gates : Mirza, without making his inten- 
tion known, walked by her side, and Ittha, drowned in tears, rode at 
her right hand, resolved to accompany her to the appointed place of 
meeting between the two tribes, where she would also receive her bus* 
band ; there was no danger to be apprehended from the Biddomahs — 
they had never been known to break faith ; and all was peace and safety 
during the time employed in deliberation or exchange. • 

There were, however, elders amongst the Sbouaas, who dreaded lest 
other predatory tribes, bush-rangers, or slave-catchers, might surprise 
the party, encumbered as it was, before it arrived at its destination ; and 
they would have prevented Ittha accompanying Omul-Hena, had they 
possessed sufficient influence ; but she had resolved to do so, and their 
advice was disregarded. The party had proceeded nearly a day’s jour- 
ney from Kouka, when they were set upon by an ambushed party, who, 
from their superior number and strength, had evidently anticipated 
their coming. The Shouaas w ere so encumbered by the bullocks ami 
Sebha’s family, that they were unable to bring either their dexterity or 
mode of warfare to bear upon their enemies. Accustomed, in that wild 
region, as all men are, to sudden attack and resistance, still they were 
bewildered by the impetuosity and determination of their assailants. It 
seemed to Omul-Hena as the work of some dread enchantment, when 
she found herself the captive of (to her) an unknown tribe, while Ittha 
and her son, with some half-dozen of their attendants, shared the same 
fate. They were whirled by their captors upon fleet camels, and their 
wild-loUking conquerors mounted in front of each captive. The greater 
number of the conquerors remained with the cattle, which, though they 
left them far behind, they were not at all disposed to abandon ; but their 
evident object was, to carry into captivity the families of the chiefs. 

Ittha could not restrain her lamentations; but Omul-Hena neither 
spoke nor wept — her heart seemed crushed within her bosom. She was 
a slave, yet her noble purpose was unaccomplished. Living amongst, 
and knowing oqjy those who exist in predatory warfare, still this was her 
first personal adventure. She had listened for hours to the dismal tales 
of an old negress about slaves, and of those who carry into slavery ; but 
what of that? — the danger that is far off loses half its terrors. Mirza 
was not with them ; she might, perhaps, have questioned her masters, 
but she understood no word they uttered ; their very looks congealed 
the blood that eddied round her heart. They were nearly all negroes ; 
strong, athletic men, w ild of eye, and with harsh-sounding voices. The 
day passed away. Ittha prayed for SGme water for her boy, and they 
gave it from a leather bag which hung from the camel’s^ neck. They 
made no halt ; yet, though the sun was setting, burning and red, over 
the desert which they traversed, the camels still were fetlock-deep iu 
sand. At last the evening closed, and they proceeded, in the cooler air, 
with increased rapidity. Omul-IIena’s head at last drooped, on her 
bosom, like the delicate flower of the lotus reposing on its supporting 
leaf. Nature was exhausted; and, at the dawn of morning, she slept— 
it might have been for hotirs, Suddenly she awoke ; the negro de- 
scended from the camel, and the gentle animal knelt, to enable Omul- 
Hena to .stand once more upon the earth. She could hardly believe 
the occurrences of the past hours to have been other than a dream. The 
desert had disappeared ; and, around them, were green and fragrant 
trees, while, above their heads, towered a lofty palm. They were con- 
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ducted into a hut, and offered such refreshment as paste made of bruised 
grain and camel’s milk afforded. An old negress attended them in sullen 
silence, and at last intimated that they might repose upon some mats which 
she spread for the purpose. Omul-Hena sat, her back resting against 
one of the supporters of their slight shelter ; and Ittha, pressing her 
child to her bosom, slept with her head upon her sister’s lap. The day 
was papt, and those who had slumbered awoke but to weep fresh tears. 
The women were not permitted to quit the hut, nor did they know what 
had become of their companions. Another night and day of sorrow : 
they were fed, and the old negress brought them oil and perfumes ! 
Another night, and the next morning, at the dawn of day, a man, whiter 
than themselves, entered, and gazed, with evident delight, on Omul- 
Hena ; he withdrew, and they heard men’s voices without, talking in 
uncouth and unknown language ; they clung to each other, from the 
instinctive knowledge of danger which encompassed them. The white 
man too, soon returned, accompanied by the negress — Ittha pressed her 
hoy to her bosom, and knelt at the stranger’s feet — lie signified, by de- 
termined gestures, that they were to depart with him. 

Once more the sisters stood beneath the canopy of heaven — the air 
was free around them — the birds were free amongst the frees of free- 
dom’s planting — but they were slaves ! The iron had not yet fettered 
their fair limbs, but it had entered their hearts ! They stood (although 
they knew it not) upon the southern extremity of the Ichad — that lake 
so often crossed by the slave-dealers of Tripoli. They had been made 
captive by the people of Begharmi — what aid could they expect? 

The vessel in which they were to embark appeared to them like some 
ill-omened monster — they turned from it with terror. The dealer laid 
his “hand upon Ittha’s shoulder, and pointed to the water; her hoy 
clung to her side, and Omul-Hena looked towards the deli where they 
had rested ; the negio, who had sold her as his own, was retreating to 
his hut, coolly examining the lock of his rifle ! Again, Ittha felt the 
hated pressure on her shoulder, and, wildly dashing u#' the hand, she 
fell upon the earth, exclaiming — “ My boy ! my boy 1 lie shall never be 
a slave 

* * * * ' * 

The Shouaas who escaped from the robbers of Begharmi were but 
few in number : of those, some fled back to Kouka, while two (one of 
whom was Mirza) resolved to proceed to the place where their chiefs 
awaited their *ransom, and where the Biddomahs and their sheikh 
expected it with equal anxiety. The agony of the wound Mirza had 
received, served but to animate his eloquence. He painted the self- 
devotion of Omul-Hena ; lie told of her beauty, as of the colour of a 
thousand flowers ; but he spoke of her heroism as the perfume which 
exhales from the costly musk and attar. A kindly heart beat within 
the water-chief’s bosom; he saw Sebha’s bitter grief for the loss of all 
that was dear to him ; he thought upon his wives and children, safe 
within their island home, and his heart was softened. The other Shouaa 
spoke of the audacity of the bold robbers'*— of their daring to* set upon 
the spoil, which, according to the law of tribes, belonged to the water- 
sheikh ; he expatiated on the beauty and number of the captured 
bullocks ; and expressed his belief that their assailants w T ere those who, 
not six moons past, sought to betray the chief of the islands himself to 
a desperate styve-dealer at Tripoli* 
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The spirit of the water-chief awoke ! — He was urged by a double 
motive. The recital of Omul-Hena’s beauty and heroism called forth 
all the good and noble feelings of his nature ; and the loss he had sus- 
tained from a robber horde, whom he despised, determined him on ven- 
geance. Lifting his right arm to heaven, he swore to bestow free liberty 
on Sebha ; and, during the three succeeding nioons, not to sleep but on 
his camel, and watlder unceasingly, with his new ally, until his %ife and 
sister were regained ! Sebha accepted his offer with all the eagerness 
of gratitude and revenge ; . his anxiety would have defeated their purpose, 
but for the cunning of the Biddotnahs. Once upon the trail of the 
destroyers, they advanced rapidly, and, at the very moment when Ittha 
cast herself upon the earth, her deliverance was at hand. The tramp 
and neighing of horses — the heavy tread of many camels— the rush — 
the crash —the whistling of arrows through the air — the report of fire- 
arms — the pistol and the rifle ! It was in vain that the slave-dealer 
tried to secure his slaves. After a fierce and desperate struggle, he 
escaped, with difficulty, to his vessel. It would he impossible to ({escribe 
the full happiness of that meeting, or the wild laughter of Ittha, when 
the slave-fetters were clasped, by Sebha’s hands, upon the dastard 
robber who had sold her to captivity. It was a mad scene by the waters 
of the Ichad : the shouting — the ringing of trumpets — the neighing of 
steeds— the halloo — the mingling of gaudy colours, and the |1ark forms 
of the sable and tawny warriots. With a devotion which he never felt 
before for woman, and which hoacould not define, the island chief seated 
Oinul-llena upon the fleetest horse — he looked steadfastly upon her for 
a few moments — he bowed his head, until his" red cap touched the stirrup 
of her sandalled foot, and pressed her hand to his forehead and his lips : 
lie felt it tremble. 

“ Fear not !” he said. “ I have sworn you, as your brother’s friend, 
the wife of Mirza; but, though I have many dear ones in my own 
island, I (fare not look again on Omul-IIena !” 

fn another instant the troop were in motion; and, filled with triumph, 
heedless of fatigue, they shouted ; their trumpets clanged ; and, as they 
passed on their way, they hymned, at intervals, their song — 

“ God is great ! he gave a dove a lion's heart ; 

Oh ! the broad spears ! 

God is good ! he whispers to the winds his will ; 

Oh ! the broad spears ! 

God is wise ! we found all we desired ; 

Oh ! the broad spears I 

God has power! the Shouaa and the water-chief are friends ; 

Oh ! the broad spears ! ” * 

The* wind scattered this rude chant over the desert, and it waa for- 
gotten ; but the devotion of Omul-Hena — is it not talked of in Koukft 
to this day ? 

* Major Denham thus describes African horsemen singing their triumphs t— 
“ The horsemen, after saluting us, wheeled round, and two hards remained, singing 
the praises of their master in a ditty, the chorus of which was— 

* Ah ! mi tuza yumma !’ 


which signifies— 


1 Oh 1 the broad spears 1* 
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everybody’s visitor and nobody’s guest. 

Yes, he is the guest of Sorrow, the companion of Fatigue. A phi- 
losopher of the peripatetic school, ever on foot, we have asked him for 
once to Jake a chair, and sit — shall we say for his caricature ? no, hut 
for a sketch of his moral lineaments and physical condition. Reader, 
you know him; for he is every reader’s constant visitor; but you have 
perhaps scarcely ever bestowed a single sympathizing thought upon him 
— albeit, you recognize in him a mighty and never-idle agent of civiliza- 
tion, an essential instrument of social communication, a link between 
heart and heart otherwise separated, a unit drawing millions together— 
an ever-winding channel of intercourse, bringing the stream of intelli- 
gence to every man’s door — a society, in his sole self, for the diffusion 
of all useful knowledge. Reader, receive as a guest for once, your daily 
visitor, the Postman. A recent change, that has cruelly affected him, 
gives him a claim upon your sympathy. He is not what he was — we 
fear to think of what he may be. 

Alas! it is too true; a change has come over the spirit of the post- 
man’s dream. ITis day has reached its post-meridian. Thus fur he 
has walked through life, soaked with rain sometimes, but soon dried by 
sunshine ; ^henceforward he must perambulate amidst mnningled gloom 
— no, not walking, but merely dragging one leg after the other. 

Ere we glance at the sad circumstance in which this change consists, 
let us turn back into the past and accompany him on his diurnal round. 
We shall find him in his prescribed motion as regular as the sun ; 
though he claims not to be the Apollo, but only the Mercury, of letters. 
He puts on part of a pair of shoes, indulges his head with a certain por- 
tion of hat, and sallies forth upon Ins epistolary errand. We sec at. 
once that he is the postman surnamed Twopenny; he who executes his 
functions in what may be called half-dress, affording a striking contest, 
with the full field-marshal’s coat of the General. Look at that terrible 
packet of letters, tied round with a string, each of which he half turns 
up, one by one, to see if all are rightly sorted, and arranged according 
to the regular fniccession of streets and numbers. And here one’s sym- 
pathy certainly sustains a momentary check. It is impossible, even 
while we commiserate, to help feeling sensible of a natural touch of 
envy ; for happy is he, so experience tells us, who has merely to deliver 
all those letters, and who is exempt from the reading of any. How in- 
nocent is he of their contents! How harmless they are in his eyes! 
How little prone are his thoughts to penetrate into those folded mys- 
teries! How blank are the insides to him who is only bent cm decipher- 
ing the addresses ! How utterly unconscious he appears of the agitation, 
the anguish, the mortal throes, the mental agony, lie is carrying in em- 
bryo between that left arm of his and his heart ! Ah ! little does lie 
know that every step he takes, hurrying on to the completion of his task, 
hastens perhaps a fellow-creature into the prison or the grave. The 
only reflection that occurs to him in delivering (for example) that cruel 
notice of process (the hand is the hand of an attorney’s clerk) is, that 
the direction is very plainly written, and the number in the corner per- 
fectly distinct. 
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“ A letter sent by Lawyer Grim, 

A wafered letter is to 1 him. 

And it is nothing more.” 

Observe this, with a black seal ; he docs not even notice the' proclama- 
tion of sad tidings — he looks only at the address, which is written with 
a trembling hand in characters far less legible than the last — he thinks 
it a shame that people won’t write plainer, and gives his double knock 
not dreaming that it is a death-knell. lie takes the twopence, and 
whistles as he crosses over the way to leave the dinner-invitation at 
No. 11, which to him produces exactly the same result — twopence, 
lie knows of no other possible consequence. The blissful ignorapee of 
his nature, deepened and made happier by daily habit, contemplates but 
a mere twopence in all cases. The failure of # your agent — the misfor- 
tune which your dear boy, who detests gambling, happened to meet with 
at No. something in the. Quadrant — long stories from sincere friends at 
a distance about the children’s hooping-cough and the blight of the 
apple-blossoms — obliging applications for the loan of your Wordsworth, 
which you have just had bound — a demand for orders for six, cither for 
Drury-Lane or Covent-Gardcn, your acquaintance being (although you 
never saw jiim but once) so very good as not to mind which — epistolary 
insults, annoyances and calamities of every class — all these ate alike to 
the Postman ; mere occasions for paying twopences. If he have any 
thought at all about letters, it is that they are very pleasant and friendly 
things to get hold of. For although we h*ave said that he is nobody’s 
guest, he once in five years finds in his packet a letter for himself — from 
an old rheumatic associate in the suburbs asking him to tea on Sunday ; 
an agreeable windrUp to his weekly labours, and the more welcome as 
the letter is post-paid, for in his circle paying the post is no violation of 
politeness. 

Wc have here put the best face on the matter. That exemption from 
the misery of opening letters is certainly a bright feature of his lot. But 
the other side of the picture is dull almost to desolation. He is out at 
all hours, in all seasons— at the sultry noon, the stormy*eve — May and 
December equally alike find him a pedestrian. He is a walking like- 
ness of Patience on a monument. He is a wanderer on the face of the. 
metropolis. His feet are sore, his limbs sink under him, ere his many- 
winding journey is half over; but it is his arm that aches most, his 
fingers that are numb with fatigue — their strength is spent with over- 
knocking, with pulling gate-bells, and rapping at the heads of lions, 
griffins, and gorgons. From house to house he goes, and nowhere finds 
admittance. He knocks and the door is opened unto him ; but weary 
ns he is, nobody asks him to walk in. He cannot even indulge in a 
minute’s gossip with the maid on the doorstep. He has no leisure, as 
that baker has, for an innocent flirtation. To the prettiest damsel that 
ever opened door, he has only time to say, “ Tibbs, esquire, twopence** 
— not a word about her eyes. The damsel, indeed, dislikes him, for 
his knock affects her nerves, and he calls out to her to “ make haste ” — 
she hates making haste. These hardships are a part of his ordinary 
and inevitable experienee ; hut he has numberless accidental ills — vain 
hunts after those who are “ gone away ” — wearying inquiries for people 
<c not known in King-street *’ — infinite toil and disappointment in taking 
letters to the wrong Mr. Smith. 

Dec , — vol. XLViii. no. cxcu. 2 k 
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But if his lot has been thus dreary in the past, how darker than 
Erebus is its future aspect ! The stamp-duty is reduced, and his duty 
will be doubled ! The weight of the whole press is on the Postman ; 
we have lessened the burden of one to increase that of the other, liis 
.mind staggered before — his body must now totter also The difference 
of burthen is that difference between a sheet of letter-paper and a 
double V Atlas.” Additional millions of broad sheets are to be pul in 
the post; and if these must, be delivered, who shall deliver the Post- 
man ? Pale cheeks there were, and saddened hearts, in the newspapor- 
department of the Post-office, wheu the first weekly supplies of penny 
stamps were brought in, heaped in huge handles, for transmission into 
the country. Enormous packages of the old unstamped, with the red 
mark of legality affixed to them for the first time, were laid down one by 
one before the wide-sturihg eyes vf the appointed receiver. lie stood 
aghast at the 910.011. 

“ And are these,” he asked, “ these many bundles, each of them a 
load, are they all one payer ? Has it only a country circulation, and arc 
we to transmit it ? Why, there are several of the unstamped besides 
this — and those also are legalized. There are, moreover, half-a-dozen 
new papers. Is the Post-office to despatch them all, in addition to the 
increase upon the old papers daily and weekly ? Impossible ! If this is 
a specimen of the change, then farewell for ever, blessed peace of mind — 
farewell content ! Mr. — — lie continued, turning to a petrified post- 
man standing by, “ we can never stand against this new system. This 
is really too bad. Our carts will break down under this new load > they 
were never built for such work. Look here, here’s a package to go by 
post. None of our machinery will stand it — the tliijjg can’t be done. 
But the trial must be made, J suppose — and Heaven pity us under it, 
say I. I guess what wc have to go through, I see it all. Well — here, 
you Jem, try and lift this package out of the way — they must all go, 
they’re legal I find — all stamped /” 

His imagination daily threw deeper shadows upon a prospect gloqmy 
enough in itself. Within a week from the hour when the first penny 
stamp w T as passed through the Post-office, the sensitive and fbilorn func- 
tionary, whose words we have recorded almost verbatim, was dead. We 
are far from being sure that the feverish excitement and morbid uppre- 
lieusiveness evinced in his first anticipation qf the destructive change, 
are not to be regarded as the direct cause of the calamity. Beyond a 
doubt they were the predisposing causes of dissolution. He u saw it 
all,” as he believed, and persuaded himself, from the evidences furnished 
on the first morning, that a state of things had begun which tbe“ oldest 
inhabitant” of the Post-office might quake to look upon. The fear of 
the “ pressure from without ” impelled him suddenly onward into the 
grave. 

If the new system should produce but a thousandth part of the toil, 
pain, harassing and hopelessness, anticipated as its natural effects by its 
first victim, what a dreary destiny must the Postman’s be ! One drop 
added to a full cup produces the overflow —the last feather breaks the 
tough back of the camel ; thus the last newspaper, the one extra sheet, 
must weigh down the pitiable carrier, body as well as spirit, to the dust. 
And a heavy, heavy additional \mrden is he doomed to bear. His daily 
walk is prolonged — his double knocks perchan^ are doubled. In the 
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country the extent of liis delivery is threefold at least ; in the metropolis 
it is frightfully extended, for the newspaper is charg^M|)Lt half-price. 
For a single penny you receive your newspaper in towriMw^onsequence 
is that many thousands are passed into the PostmnHpands, which 
otherwise he would have escaped. Nor must it be forgotten, that as 
this becomes known, the evil will increase. The wanderer will have no 
respite from perambulation ; the walking gentleman will neVer have 
time to sit down. He will move on, the very personification of the 
Movement — the realizer of the Perpetual Motion — the legitimate son pf 
Restlessness. Walker’s Dictionary will furnish no superlative epithet 
capable of describing the ceaselessness of his pedestrianism, the mono- 
tony of his miserable toil. Yes, his long lane will present no turning ; 
not a hope can visit him in the thick meshes of that despair which 
surrounds him wherever he goes. His life will not be life, hut merely 
mechanical motion — the action of the moving wax-figure which passes 
him in triumphal procession as he proceeds on his. round. Happy un- 
consciousness! Thrice-fortunate art thou, oh ! waxen wanderer ! The 
median ism by which the Postman passes onward to his destined Btop- 
ping-place — the pause of a moment — involves a living sensibility to the 
pang of every movement — yet on he must go. Punch and Judy may 
hold out temptations to stay — for a minute only — at the corner of the 
street ; but in vain for him. His fate is a relentless one. Were visions 
of Paradise suddenly opened upon his gaze as he crosses the end of an 
unpropitious turning, Jie dare not pause even to gaze, still less turn a 
letter *8 breadth out of his' way. He must leave the uppermost epistle 
of the pack in the next street : he has no choice — he cannot comprehend 
what the voluntary principle means. Passive obedience is his doc 
trine ; he never dreams of having a will of his own. He seems to 
travel forward freely, and to cross the street as though he really deemed 
himself a native of a land of liberty ; but he is a bondman • he walks 
through life with the gait of a willing agent ; yet ever as he walks, 
wears fetters, clankless and invisible. 

* 4t 


MARTIAL IN LONDON. 

Colmaris Epitaph . 

Within this monumental bed 
•Apollo’s favourite rests his head : 

Ye, Muses, cease your grieving. 

A son the father’s loss supplies, 

Be comforted, though Colman dies, 

His Heir at Law is living. ^ 

Slavery — an Impromptu , written at Gore House . 
Mild Wilberforce, by all beloved, 

Once own’d this hallow’d spot, 

Whose zealous eloquence improved 
# The fetter’d Negro’s lot. 

Yet here still slavery attacks 

Whom B n invites: 

The ch»s from which he freed the Blacks 
She rivets on the Whites. 

2 k 2 
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“ The picture ! — it is a strange picture,” said the painter, smiling, 
<c of which you asked me so many questions some nights since,— is a 
portrait, and a striking portrait, though you see nothing but the eyes ; 
the cloak covers everything else. It is as I saw it; and I was told I 
was fortunate in catching so much. You perceive I have not been deal- 
ing with my own fantasies : before I have done, you will feel I knew the 
man.” 

Have any of my fair readers been at San Marino? Probably none. 
It is not a place for Italians, who must have their opera and Corse ; and 
Englishmen, as of old, in despite of the rebuke of Casti, travel “ like 
their trunks.” Yet San Marino is a place to spend a week, nay weeks, 
at. It is a republic, and republics are now antiquities ; to artists it is a 
new mine ; no small inducement tome. want something of the kind, 
Rome and Romans having heen long siijpc painted out. In fine, it is a 
terra incognita — a i( suolo, propiio vergme ”■ — a place for all classes of 
the curious to explore. With some such object I rambled there, coming up 
from Rieti and Terni, some four or five years ago. I had no intention 
of staying longer than a day, but no better motive for quitting it ; so, 
whether it was my indolence or my destiny, (one # usually stands for the 
other,) I passed there, I do not well know how or wherefore, an entire 
month. The patricians were coming in from Rimini for the summer, 
aud very pressing and, hospitable : the burghers were like the patricians ; 
so th&t**>between both, I ran great risk of being naturalized, and be- 
coming a citizen myself. The place is really a curious sort of extrava- 
ganza in our modern times. Imagine an altpost perpendicular rock, 
crowned with a church, a town at its feet, and a territory of about five 
miles round, and you have u the state.” The nobles t&ep the rock, and 
the burghers tfee plain; so that society is divided by the very 
ground, and each stands as punctiliously to* his topography as to liis 
“ ceto.” I was a sort of public guest, honoured with all the honour- 
able* things of the place. Placed on the red serge seats of the Grihme 
at church ; at the Aren go,, beside the capitani themselves ; admitted 
without question into the Caffef de* Nobiliin the rock above, and into the 
cool cavern wine-cellars of the burghers below, — I drew up laws, or 
painted portraits of t their great men, in the morning, and, with their 
bailiffs, walked the circuit of the republic in the evening. The church 
was my usuab haunt : it seemed hewn by some Cyclop out of the rock 
itself., I likld the co<i. stone bed of San Marino, and still more this 
inscription — “ To the Author of our Liberties.” — <C S. Marino, Auctori 
Libertatis,” rather an odd juxtaposition, and which, in our days, would 
have stamped him a carbonaro. The view from this place is delicious. 
Far off beyond Rimini, to the east, the long, blue, level line of the 
Adriatic is seen, with white specks, or dashes of towi^, villas, and vil- 
lages dappling the luxuriant green ; then, to the left, nestling in the 
foldings of the Umbrian mountains, hipsters of little hamlets, scarcely 
detected by their smoke ; before you the rich plain, with its heavy har- 
vest, and vineyards purpling and mellowing them, and its twisted 
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streams and red old towers, now in ruins — another age still lingeijug 
with ours. But all are not so. There is one far off ; could jpoint it 

out to you, yonder, to the left, as if I were now sitting 
citadel, — of some fame in the* old Morea wars, and still WBfniing part 
of its former renown. It is now used by the Pope as a sort of country 
-St. Angelo— a prison Confined to state offences. The San Marino 
people, who, 1 believe, have nothing of the kind, go there occasionally 
on a sort of antiquarian excursion. A patrician friend of mine, who 
had come up with the others from the Marina, to spend his six months, 
according to law, in his two-storied palace on the rock, talked of it 
as one of the “ magnificences 55 of the neighbourhood so incessantly, 
that, to see, or to avoid hearing of it, I determined on riding over there 
the first morning the heats would allow me. At San Marino you have, 
in tl>c full perfection of their freshness, all the breezes the Adriatic on 
one side, and the Umbrian forests on the other, can send you. No in- 
ducement, then, to venture into the plain, especially after a sixth or 
seventh fever from your Roman malaria. 

The heats abated, and we set out. To San Leo is but a short journey, 
though to an artist a most agreeable one. At that time of the year, too, 
there are so many things, and so much in all tilings, to see. 1 he castle 
itself, interior and exterior, is very much like other castles — gloomy, 
clumsy, vast, solitary ; sounding corridors — impregnable walls doors 
knotted and gnarled with iron — windows letting in the light merely to 
show the darkness and the misery — a vast array of strength against a 
few weak men. Now and then prisoners have been sent here from 
Bologna ; but, to give the Santo Padre and his Morea subjects their due, 
it is generally empty enough. There was one prisoner, however, who 
had been for many years at San Leo, and ! is there still, buried in the 
adjoining chapel. He drew away attention from all- the other prisoners : 

I only saw him twice ; but it was enough, I believe, for us both, Of 
him is my present history. 

The governor had shown us all the cells (we had a M permesso ” from 
the delegate) with the exception of one, which he had forgotten or con- 
cealed, when, on turning up the chief staircase, in oUr way to upper 
day, I heard, or thought I heard, in a strong but shuttered voice to my 
left, the clmunt of a “ De Profundis ” w Whom are they burying, ” 1 
exclaimed, “ at this hour of day? You do not wait in the fortress, 1 
perceive, for night. No wonder. 55 

“ Pardon, Signor, 55 returned my guide ; “ we* are somewhat more 
courteous, both' to the dead and to the living. You hear one of the pri- 

b01 « C Celebrating his obsequies, like Charles the Fifth, beforehand, Is 
he afraid that you! 1 will defraud him? 1 admirw'bis foresight,- Have We 
yet seen him V 9 

“ No, Signor. 55 ‘ k 

“ And why not? lie appears a cavalier of a most especial taste, uml 

cpiite deserving of a visit. 55 ' 

“ It is not possible. 55 

“ The ‘ permesso. 5 99 

“ Doubtless, Signor, the * pertnesso 5 will carry you anywhere ; but 
he neither likes to see gangers, nor strangers to see him. The muftis 
old now, and the more lest he has for body and soul the better, I take 
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it, and I am some judge in these matters, for both. He has been dying 
all* this winter? and cannot live through the neagt. A heavy account 
like his is no t easily settled. We had better go on.” 

The ** DffVrofundis ” was now resumed, with some harsh touches in 
it which searched my very soul. It came lip from the very cell over 
which we were walking, and, as we advanced, was more and more 
thickened and stifled by the increasing solidity of the arch. 

“ Reqaicscat in pace /” said my guide. 

“ Amen !” I replied mechanically, and fell some minutes into silence. 

“ But if you will see him,” continued he, interpreting my abstraction, 
u I think it may be done. You are a friend of the Signor Delcgato, and 
I am here * per compiacergli.’ ” 

With that we turned through an iron grating, and descended some 
twenty or thirty winding steps, by frequent usage worn into one, and 
stood before the dungeon from which the voice had come. 

“ Have you the courage to enter, Signor ?” 

<c Certainly,” I replied. “ Unlock the door.” 

ic But it is not at all times he bears to be troubled. Let us first 
listen.” 

“ Is he not your prisoner,” I continued, “ and you his keeper ?” 

4C Why, certainly.” 

“ But the mind, perhaps, is gone. Is it so?” 

“ Not exactly that ; but guilt, Signor, is a heavy load, even after 
twenty years of suffering and penitence. Stay near this pilone : I will 
enter first.” 

I followed the direction, and remained near the pilone , watching the 
movements of my guide. He turned the lock of the cell, and let down 
quietly the heavy oaken bolts, not wishing too suddenly to break upon 
its inmate. It was now half open. I beheld a miserable sight : there 
was little light; the only window, high up, was small and heavily 
grated, and looked out upon the dry moat, and was nearly choked with 
briers, and brambles, and tall, sweeping hemlocks ; but by the green, 
glaring sort of twiliglit it threw upon the floor of the dungeon, I soon 
saw enough. For a short time all was silent : I doubted whether there 
was .a prisoner. Something now began to move along the stone pave- 
ment, in the far-off end of the cell ; — not a man, surely, for it crawled 
on all-fours ; and yet nothing but man could find entrance here. 

“ Who vexes, at this hour, the dead and the buried, and the judged, 
and the condemned? — who hath a right but God, and God’s* own 
angels?” exclaimed a hollow human voice, as if it came out of the 
earth. “ Is it not written — ‘ I have given his angels charge over thee?’ 
Shall the worm man presume to dispute vengeance with God and God’s 
angels ?” A pause ensued ; it was brief. “ Hava I not striven for 
thee ? Ten, aye twenty, have been said to-night. Art thou never to 
have rest ? The chains drop, like flax in fire, from thousands of other 
souls ; and thou art there — for ever there ! Is it never, never to have 
an end ? Oh, God ! thou art a jealous God 1 — in all thy ways strong 
and fearful !” 

In the speaking, he suddenly raised himself up. I saw a human 
head : the light from the window came directly upon it. The whole 
figure was for an instant visible ; it was soon covered up again, such as 
you see it in the portrait. I cannot describe it. ~ The iace was that of 
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a man past seventy — age and utter misery had done their worst upon it ; 
'the scars of a long internal combat were everywhere, trenched and 
rugged. A white beard went in stiff flakes down to his middle — the 
head was naked — totally bald. Yet the eye, in the midst of all these 
wrecks, was strong with life aftd soul ; it had an untamed bird-of-pre.y 
kind of fire within, which years and suffering had not been in the least 
able to put down. When he looked up, it was to threaten or command ; 
but all this was soon over, and he sank down again, and wenf moping 
away in penance and despair. “ Leave me 1 leave the outcast, the 
accursed — thou art not needed ; the worm stings which shall never die, 
and the vulture feeds and is always hungry — and the heart grows and 
shall grow, for ever and ever, for their food. I have wrestled to extort a 
blessing; Israel struggled with the angel of God and prevailed - 1 
wrestle still.” With these words he clasped a tall brazen crucifix, 
which I could now discover had been planted for him in the extremity 
of the dungeon, and lay at length upon the floor ; groaning out* horrid 
prayers, and with his hands clenched firmly round the cross, as if devils 
were dragging him from it. “ Has the sentence been quite read,” be 
exclaimed, “ quite, quite written, and pronounced, and published, 
through hell? Have Michael and the other chastisers heard it? lias 
Christ sworn it? Is there no repeal — no respite — no reprieve ? The 
bad thief sits with him in Paradise, but where is Iscariot? there is no 
mercy for Iscariot. — The blood falls thick from his wounds, but not on 
my head ; Oh God ! on all heads but on his and on mine !” And,thcu 
began again the same dreadful chaunt of the “ I)e Profundis,” mixed 
with moans, and imprecations, and prayers, and blasphemies so harrow- 
ing and apj> illing, that I supplicated the guide with my hands on my 
ears in haste to retire. 

jj* I could not for some time speak : the guide charitably left me to my- 
self, till we came into the open air. 

“ Ah, Signor ! there is much to pardon, but God is good. TSiere is 
hope for all but the sinner against the Holy Ghost !” 

“ Deeply hath he repented,” said 1, “ sore and sharply been scourged, 
— no matter what hath been his crime. Is it always so ?” 

“ Even so,” continued my informant. “ I was standing at this very 
gate that evening— the lust day t)f the octave of Corpus-Christt, about 
fifteen years ago, — a fair and quiet evening like this,- -when he arrived 
at the hour of Ave Maria, at our hold. I never saw a finer tbnn of 
man**though no longer young, — nor a firmer tread, nor, ghastly pale, as he 
was, a prouder look, than when he came down amongst us, between the 
two Pope’s guards, double-manacled, without a word. They left him at 
the door of that prison — he bowed, and entered, and never quitted it 
more! He never complains — he cats, drinks, and sleeps, as if some 
other being did it for him, with whom his mind has no sort of com- 
munion. It is all with himself that he is at war — with voices in his own 
heart that he talks— with beings the bad only see that he strives ! The 
crucifix you saw is his stay. He flies to it sometimes like a drowning 
man? and laughs when he has got hold of it, and turns back scoffing at the 
fiends whom he has foiled. But this is over in aw instant, and then he 
f%Us away grovelling and groping through the darkness as before. Beard, 
hair, nor nails has he ever cut; nor will he stand ujfc erect, or walk like 
other mem ‘ No, jao,’ said he, when I importuned him ; ‘ I have Imi 
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all that— I am no longer that — I am a man-beast — a wild beast— a 
beast of the forest and the den ! I must not be proud P And with that* 
he falls flat, and seems as he would enter and hide him into the very 
earth. The voice, too, when he first appeared in the fortress, was clear ; 
damps and misery have made it what it 4s, Ah, Signor! it is a dismal 
thing to hear it half cry, half moan, on the winler’s nights, when I am 
often the only walker in these galleries, and can scarcely distinguish 
between it and the swinging and Whistling of the dreary pines overhead. 
The agonies of those nights are not for human ears. Good God ! have 
mercy on his soul f” 

“ This fortress,” said I,“ is a prison for political offences only. What 
political crime oan that be which thus whips his conscience so unremit- 
tingly ? There are prisoners at San Angelo, at Amona, many nft>rc in 
Dalmatia, in the Austrian and Hungarian fortresses; yet we have never 
heard o{ anything like this. Has he stabbed his commanding officer ? 
given ^ his trust in treason ?” 

“ Worse !” 

‘‘‘What worse can there be ?” 

“ Zaconi is a priest.” 

“ What then r” 

“ It was that which brought him to Sail Leo : which makes this 
dungeon, and could make a palace, a hell.” 

“ He has then married, broken his vows, or written a book ?” 

“ No, Signor ; his vows are inviolate, and he has never offended 
against faith. He is orthodox, he lias nothing to recant. He is here, 
l>y letters from the Secretary of State — he is here for crime ” 

* Great?” 

“ “ Heinous !~— but he has done penance for fifteen years. Who of us 
can say as much ?” , • '* 

' “ True. Is it known ?” 

“ Np, Signpr ! the crime was secrct-ylhc punishment is secret. It is 
right the Santo PadTe, as a good shepherd, should guard his flock from 
all scandal. Zaconi is a priest. To you, however, such things are 
without danger. You have also a‘ permesso.* Let us remove to the 
seat yonder, where we shall be out of the sun, and secure from intcr- 
1 ruption, and you shall hear a miserable* story.” 

We changed our seat, and in a few moments he began. 

“ One evening in November, afte* chapel was over, a stranger in 
the i|ress of an officer, but wrapt up in his Roman tabarro, appealed at 
the portone of the Convent of San Franceses, and demanded to speak 
with the Padre Guardian©. He was of a tall, soldierly appearance, bold 
and somewhat overbearing in his tone, contracted naturally enough in a 
camp, but of a dignified bearing ; and, as. any one who looked on his 
broad forehead and clear eye would know, of right noble blood. In a 
few moments the Guardiano saw him, and the next morning the Siguor 
Cavalier was seen kneeling a novice, with the other novices, in the choir. 

“ These changes are common in our convents, and but little noticed. 
God works many a ^miracle of which we take no count. Even in these qvil 
days he is not forgetful of his Church. No questions were asked of the 
motives of this new conversion, nor, bad they bpen, would an answer 
have been vouchsafed. It was only known that Don Antonio had been 
distinguished^ by an unfprtunate .duel arising out of an affair, some said 
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of gallantry — others, of national punctilio ; that, in the wfcra the 

French, he had been foremost amongst the Guerillas of the Monte USr 
mino, and had now appeared in the convent either to reform his life, «n4 
to atone for worldly vanities and transgressions, or, as others contended, 
to continue them, and to make Ara Coeli a ladder to some of the riuh 
suburban bishoprics, if not to the cardinal-vicariate, or secretaryship of 
state itself. s # 

“ These surmises, however, soon died. As a novice, little was known of 
him. You, Signor, know well what the Ara Cceli is -it is, a world ! 
The novice in a few years passed his probation, and became the Padre 
Zaconi. The Padre Zaconi was known in Rome as a sharp theologian, 
and keen at his syllogism as he once was at hi$ sword : but he 
hardly left the convent, and shunned even its Thesis days, when all 
Rome was there, and the Pope himself condescended to honowkthem 
with his presence. He soon became master of the novices, amfw*trict 
master he was. lie was a true reformataro , and, had he lived in more 
fervent times, would have founded an order himself. Many is the Saint 
now who would have died a sinner but for the Padre Zaconi. The no- 
viziato had been greatly relaxed under the preceding padre maestro, who 
was an old man, and too contemplative for such active duty. The 
Padre Zaconi had not been in office three months, when there was &n 
entire change. The novices of Ara Cceli were cited as examples in 
every other convent of Rome. The santo padre heard of it with delight, 
and often came to visit them in villegiature, and to speak on his me- 
thods with the Padre Zaconi. Nor was the .padre a preacher of doc- 
trines he did not practise. lie was a canonized saint. The hard duties 
of the A$a Cceli were not enough for him ; he talked of leaving it for a> 
stricter observance. He spent great part of the night in his cell in 
prayer: those who slept near heard the discipline : the fasts of others 
were feasts to him. lie ate meat but once a-week, and on festivals, and 
then by strict order from his superior—-* sub vinculo obedientice.* Yet 
was be not morose nor harsh ; he £poke seldom, it is true, and briefly*—* 
but never austerely. If he commanded, he gave the example, too. No 
one could plead excuse when he saw the maestro in the road before 
him. He was humble, too, or seemed so— never refused an act of self- 
denial ; was kind, especially to the lay-brotliers ; and,4f he had friends, 
they were of the lowest rank in the convent. Honours he held cheap , 
The second year of his theology, he came from the disputations with 
such applause that his Holiness sent to the padre guarciiano to testify 
his satisfaction, and to express the hope that ere long he should see him 
as the padre prpfessorc. A vacancy occurred not long after, by the pro- 
motion of the tlien professor to the bishopric of Forli,. but the maerftro 
refused it. So it was with every other offer. * He had found,’ he said, 
* with some (difficulty, his way into port, and it would be sad indeed if 
lie should now be wrecked in smooth water.* . . 

** Yet somehow or other lie w as not liked. With all Ins strictness, it 
is true, the novices were fond of him ; but the padri, though they all 
praised him, did no more. It is certain he stood aloof from them also ; 
hut many said it was because he knew them well. It is not for us, 
Signor, to judge, but San Francesco himself had often, to deal with men 
who were not of h.s spirit. The S^raphical Older has hod, I think, 
three reforms, and, if report says true, though Heaven forfend I should 
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believe aught to the disparagement of God’s holy servants, at that time 
Ara Coeli stood in much need of a fourth. Perhaps they felt it, and 
saw in the Padre Zaconi one who, if he set about it, would cut and 
carve davero. They may have dreaded or envied him ; but, as I said, 
all praised him, but no more. 

“ So the years passed, every year adding to his reputation, when it fell 
out that the general of the order, who had first Returned from his visita- 
tion,— whether with the heat, or the fatigue, or displeasure, at the state of 
some of the convents, — took to his bed the morning after his arrival, and 
nevpr left it more. During his illness the zeal of the Padre Zaconi 
knew no bounds. Nothing could remove him from his bedside. In 
truth, there was not a better confortatore in any confraternity at Jtome 
than the padre maestro. He was always sure to be the first sent for, and 
the fb^also to go in every epidemic, and to the poor, in preference to 
the rflR The Reverend Gencr&le died after a few days’ illness. It was 
he and the padre guardiano who closed his eyes. 

“ The obsequies were celebrated with due pomp in Ara Coeli, and many 
of the older of the community wept over his grave. The Padre Zaconi 
showed tio feeling one way or the other ; but, during the time that the 
body was exposed near the high altar, he watched constantly and silently 
by its side. / 

“ The funeral now over, the question was, who should replace the de- 
ceased. You know, Signor, that the blessed army of San Francesco 
extends over the whole earth : 4 In totum orbem terrarum evirit sonus 
eorum/ It must be no ordinary hand or head which can rule so many, 
and rule all well. All Rome was on tiptoe. The other orders shared 
the ferment of the convent; day and night new arrivals from the pro- 
vinces, messages to the gate, surmises, conjectured, reports ; in fact, had 
the conclave itself been assembled, there could not have been more ex- 
citement. The merits of the prominent men were daily discussed. 
Some looked to Naples, others to Spain ; the majority wished to confine 
it to the walls. The public favour af^et a time seemed to settle on three 
or four. Fra Agostino, Frk Antonio, and, above all, the venerable Padre 
Bernardo, divided the suffrages. The Padre Zaconi was of course men- 
tioned; but some doubted his age, others the goodwill of his brethren, 
The Fra Agostino had been a wealthy proprietor in the Patrimonio, and 
given no small assistance in founding the new convent of Santa Chiara, 
at Otticoli ; he was however but a poof theologian, having begun somewhat 
late ; he held the situation, too, of procurator at the time, but would not, 
have answered for anything higher : it was well known his Holiness 
would never have approved of him. Fr£i Antonio failed*m the other ex 1 
trefcic; he knew nothing out of his class-room. Four or five folios, 
over which the students used to sleep, were the monuments of his fame : 
out of Ara Coeli he was still more considered ; he was a« light of the 
order. The Padre Bernardo was of a high family, had early taken the 
habit, passed through most of the offices, and for sanctity of life was 
superior even to Zaconi. I wish you could have seen his masB on the 
winter mornings; it was crowded. He was at this time about seventy, 
but still no novice was more fervent. His sermons converted thousands, 
yet he was no preacher. Multitudes watched him on leaving the pulpit 
to touch the hem of his garment, or catch a blessing from his eye. In 
truth, it was hard to look on his gray haijs and calm countenance' with- 
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out desiring and resolving to be better. It was his look and life which 
did the wonder. . ;■* 

“ It was now the end of December, and it was fixed that the election 
should take place in time to be announced to his Holiness the first day 
of the ensuing year. The c Te Deum* had been sung in Ara Cadi, ns 
iu the other churches of the city, in thanksgiving for the blessings of 
the past year, and, aftei#natins, the chapter for the election was declared 
duly opened. Several of the candidates had retired. Frit Antonio, at 
refectory, the night before,” had entreated the community not to think of 
him, but to leave him to his beloved theology, Frk Agostino was as 
little disposed to quit his office of Procurator, of which he knew some~ 
thing, and little of anything else. The contest thus lay between Ber- 
nardo and Zaconi, but there seemed to be little doubt in whose favour it 
would terminate. 

“ The matins had been sung in Ara Cceli, followed by th#* Veni 
Creator,* and the prostration and the mental prayers, when the 
* squettino 1 began. There was no absolute choice, the first round ; to 
the astonishment of many, the Padre Bernardo, however^ took .pre- 
cedence. On looking round for the two candidates, it was for the first 
time perceived that the Padre Bernardo was absent. In the gloomy 
Choir of Ara Cceli on a December’s morning, it is not very easy to per- 
ceive who are, and who are not there. It excited no surprise, The 
Padre Bernardo had more than once said, in the preceding week, that 
he, night and day, implored Heaven that the chalice of tbto trial should 
pass away : it was only a new proof of his humility. The Padre Guar- 
diano, apprehending however some difficulties, thought it right he 
should he present, and sent for him. The 4 squettino* went on ; in the 
next round the Padre Zaconi had an absolute majority. The instant 
it was announced — before another word could be added, as if by 
apoplexy or by lightning — the Padre Zaconi, covering hife face with 
both hands, fell prostrate on the floor. In falling, they heard him 
exclaim, 4 Domine, non sum dignus:* to which the choir, struck by his 
humility, answered, * Fiat voluntas tua!* 

“ In that, very moment, whilst all was irr confusion — breathless witflf 
haste, pale as the marble statues around — the lay-brother entered, and 
whispered to the Padre Guardiano that he had found the unfortunate 
old man dead, and icy cold in his bed. His prayer hud been heard, 
the chalice had passed away from him ; after his long service of seventy 
years, he had entered into the Joy of his Lord. 

' The Padre Guardiano, in announcing it, said this and more with tears 
in his eyes ; the community fell on their knees, and the ‘ De Profundi#’ 
was said. During all this time the Padre Zaconi continued bowed to 
the earth. I know not whether he joined in the prayer, but, from that 
day to this, it has never left his brain. 

“ The Padre Bernardo was buried quickly, but with all solemnity, aud 

an act in presence of his uncle, the Duca di S , taken of his death, 

and several of the principal deeds of his life, his virtues, &c., with the 
view, as some said, of promoting a cause for his beatification at some 
future day. The Padre Zaconi was ill, and obliged to confine himself 
to his bed ; he could not leave it for some weeks, but he had not yet 
been there one, when the Padre Guardiano, who was acting as his tecum 
tenenpi gave strict injunctions that none ahqui^eiiter the patient*!! 
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chamber without his permission. The Padre Z acorn had been in a 
violent delirium the first night: it was fortunate that none were present 
but the Padre Guardiano. 

“ I know not what passed in that illness, but the Padre Zaconi rose 
from it an altered man. Many thought it was the mere effect of the 
malady, bitt his eye showed that there was a change within beyond the 
reach of c health or illness. It was fixed, bffc not calm ; fixed when 
others were not looking, wandering and uneasy when theyweie. lie 
had been zealous, he grew harsh and precise —he now became irritable. 
There was a familiarity, but an awe, and something worse, in the 
approach of the Padre Guardiano : he was a weak but kind man, and, 
no doubt, acted but for the good of all. Pain, deep and constant, was 
seen in the rigid lines of his countenance ; no smile ever came there 
more. The unfortunate man prayed and prayed, and the discipline was 
now tinged with blood. Night after night has he lain on the cold 
marbles of Ara Coeli, and the 4 De Profundi*’ — but not as you heard it — 
broke from him then ; but it would not do. Yet his bodily health con- 
tinued good — his tread firm — his voice strong — God strengthened it that 
the mind might have its food ; for it was the mind, Signor — the mind 
which, like a fire of hell, burned him up within. But this could not 
endure for ever — God has his appointed seasons, and uses men for their 
own accusers when the time is come, compelling them to play the part 
of the evil angel, who shall stand between them and salvation in the 
latter day : Sb was it with Zaconi. Whilst Rome was still loud in his 
praises, and congratulations poured in from the provinces, an event was 
about to take place which for ever changed all that. Oh ! w ho amongst 
us can fathom the abyss of the wisdom of God? 

“ A year had passed : it was the anniversary of the Padre Bernardo’s 
death. Solemn high mass and office- were, us usual, to be said. It 
was also customary that the highest functionary present of the order 
should pronounce the funeral oration ; it fell, of course, upon the Padie 
Zaconi. The mass' passed, and the office, too, without anything very 
remarkable. The Padre Zaconi answered with steadiness, though some- 
what too firm — too resolved — now and then too (it was afterwards 
observed), he omitted some passages and paused at others ; and at one, 
5 Let my end be like unto theirs , 5 shuddered and stopped short alto- 
gether: this, however, made no impression at the time. It was now 
time to ascend the pulpit : his step faltered visibly on the stairs* and it 
was some minutes before he could find his way. Always pale, his 
countenance was at this moment corpse-like — an ominous stillucsS 
-brooded on everything around — every eye was fastened on the pulpit — 
his lips quivered — lie tw r ice rose and twice sat down — conscience was in 
her last struggle — in a few moments more it w ; as all over for ever. On 
that very morning — almost at that very hour— a year ago, the Padre 
Zaconi had accomplished the deed! Yes, Signor ! — he it was — he was 
the murderer. The Padre Bernardo slept no natural sleep, though 
seventy years old — he was forcibly and traitorously murdered, it is no 
us&now going into that terrible confession ; never, I am told, within 
those walls was such a confession, publicly or privately, heard before. 
He praised, the dead with burning tears 1 — he entreated for him nrlb*cy ! 
mercy! with burning supplications — for himself, whips, scorns, dun- 
geons, ftre-^with an agony which made young and old tremble, or 
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shrink one after the other away. The beginning of his speech was 
calm — even resolute; but when he came to the hour, and to the rootle, 
and to the consequences of his death, then it was that the sight of thdt 
man was truly pwful. No torture, cord or rack, ever wrung such terms 
from human Up, as I have heard he used. He had that morning* a few 
hours before matins, whilst the convent was in its soundest sleep, left 
his cell ; his step was heard, but it was remembered he had been accus- 
tomed, at early hours, to visit the church from the first day he entered 
the convent : it attracted no notice. On entering the cell of Bernardo, 
he found the old man, as was his wont, laid on his hard plank, without 
a bed, and sleeping peaceably — soundly. He bolted the door — set down 
his lamp near the crucifix and skull by his bed-side, and sate for some 
moments in silence near it — for even still he hesitated. The lamp 
threw its light full upon the quiet brow and reverend beard of his victim, 
and for an instant — one little instant — his guardian angel prevailed and 
held him back — stirrings of mercy were felt within him. 1 1 must not 
send him thus,’ said he, 4 from sleep into death'll have nothing to say 
to his soul. It is right he should make peace with the other world 
before he leaves this.’ He awoke him gently, and the poor old man 
rose up suddenly in astonishment from his hard board, imagining he 
hud overslept his hour, and for the first time for many years had missed 
God’s holy service. 4 No,’ said Zaconi sadly, * that for thee is wow all 
over. fjook ! thy sand-glass is run out — thy day of labour done-— 'thy 
wages ready. I am not, however, a rude summoner-— *1 will not call 
thcc till thou art ready for the journey. But go thou must — death is 
certain — is nigh— is within this chamber whilst I speak I’--- 4 Oh, God"! 
and must I then go without confession, without Christian rites, without 
a single prayer for my sinful soul ; this, indeed, is a dreadful parting.* 

* Not so!’ replied Zaconi. 4 Kneel down here— I can wait for thee; 
but it must be done soon.’ He knelt— prayed— was heard — and before 
daylight broke, was a stiff corpse. It required little to strangle an old 
man nearly eighty; the steps of men passing the door, and lights 
and voices, hurried it. When the matin-bell toiled, Zaconi was in his 
cell. . 

44 The avowal was soon over. On leaving the pulpit Zaconi took off, 
one after the other, all the distinctions of his office, and then his habit, 
and thqp clothed himself in sackcloth and the dress of a lay-brother, 
solemnly renouncing all, and asking for no pity, not even for a prayer 
from the community as he passed away, and shut himself up in his cell. 
There he called for the Padre Guardiano, and desired not an hour should 
be lost in informing the Cardinal Vicar, so that the curse might be 
removed from amongst them, and the crime punished without delay. 
For punishment he called incessantly ; it was the only consolation he 
could endure. At midnight a carriage, with four guards, waited at the 
granite lion, at the foot of the great marble steps of Ara Cceli. He \m 
the convent barefooted, and, preceded by a single torch, walked down 
without an attendant to the coach. He was placed between two sbirri, 
the other two opposite, and hurried off. His cell, and that of the Padre 
Bernardo, were closed, and strict* silence enjoined. *The next morning 
it was murmured that the Padre Generate had relapsed ; daily notice* 
of his health were published, and before a week^expired, that of his death* 
The funeral took place in the usual manner, and a successor was soon 
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appointed. In the meantime the criminal arrived, as you have already 
heard, within these walls. * 

“ It is now upwards of fifteen years, and I have seen no change— *no 
peace. What, or who was the tempter to the terrible d§ed, I dare not 
say ; but we ail of us have some particular devil in our souls, who is 
strongest When we think him most weak. , He had no hatred to the 
Padre Bernardo — his devil was pride and ambition, All others he had 
driven out : that devil, whose name is legion, kept its place.” 

<c Requiescat in pace /” I exclaimed^ answering, I believe, to n>y own 
thoughts, for we had both been for some instants silent. 

“ Amen, amen !” replied my guide; “ though it is not in this world 
he can hope for it. God grant,” he added with a sigh, “ it may be in 
the next !” 

* * * * * * * 

Two months after, I heard from my San Marino friend, whom I met 
at Rome, of his death ; it was long and painful. He expired chanting 
the u I>e Profundie^ 


SWEET EIGHTEEN! 

BY CHARLES SWAIN. 

Sweet eighteen L— graceful eighteen ! 

Bring me roses— the birth-day flower— 

Bathe them in clews where the fairies have been. 
To wreathe a charm for my natal hour: 

Time will show me his magic glass — 

Future life in each varied scene — 

Eights and shadows which come and pass 
Over the heart when if s turnec^ighteen ! 

Mother, oh ! sing me again to rest, 

Tender and fond as toy bosom of yore ; 

Father, I kneel, to again be blest 
Over my prayers as thou btess’d me before ! 

Nature half grieving, half glad, appears; 

Tears and smiles on the skies have been ; 

Just as I feel when I call past years, 

And think that I now am —oh, sweet eighteen ! 

Summer hath brought me a bridal dress, 

Lilies all gemm’d with the treasures of morn ; 

Woodbines that twine, with their fondest caress, 
Round the old cottage where they were horn ! 

Thus will I cherish, thus hallow the spot, 

Passing the moments yout loves between ; 

For what are the pleasures ray home has not f 
Oh, what other years are like sweet eighteen ? 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF BANNISTER AND HIS FAMILY. 

Thk greatest personal favourite the metropolitan stage ever possessed 
has at last gone to the narrow house. Iwenty-one years nave gassed mode 
he closed an arduous dramatic career, amid the tears and kind wishes of 
many old and valued friends, and surrounded by those who, tlfcugh not 
acquainted with hirn in private, had publicly a knowledge of, and esteem 
for the man fully adequate to their admiration of the actor. 

John Bannister's theatrical recollections embraced every great name from 
the period of Quin's death to that of Edmund Kean, He was a novice 
when Henderson was considered one, was an established favourite when 
John Kemble appeared a trembling candidate for public favour. Ho acted 
Hamlet at Drury the very night Suett, long since dead, made his first bow. 
Edwin, Quick, Mrs. Jordan, Stephen Kemble, Jack Johnstone, Holman, 
J\>pc, Fawcett, Munden, Young, Mrs. Billington, Mrs. Mountain, Mrs. C. 
Kemble, Elliston, Kelly, Blanchard, Storace, Incledon, Mrs. Bland, Miss 
Mellon, T. and E. Knight, Emery, G. F. Cooke, Mrs. Davisou* Mrs. 
Edwin, and lastly, Mrs. Siddons, all made their, first appearances, and 
either ceased to be, or ceased to perform, within his recollection. 

Bannister, though not literally bom on the stage, Was frequently nursed 
upon it ; and the first objects his infancy contemplated were the flats and 
drops of the Norwich and Ipswich theatres. Charles Bannister (father of 
John) was a native of Gloucestershire. When about fourteen, his father 
obtained a good appointment in the Victualling Office at Deptford^ and 
thither young Charles also repaired. This was in the year 1752, he having 
been born in 1738, or the year previous. Garrick, then the star of Drury, 
had left a memory of his greatness at the eastern* end of the metropolis. 
The flame that had burst forth in Goodman's-fields reached across the river; 
Kotherkithe communicated it to Blackwall: Blackwall wafted it to Dept- 
ford ; in fact, the environs of London had a Garrick -phobia. The difficulty 
that distance created, inflamed curiosity and the youths of that day, inter- 
dicted from late hours, were actually in a fever respecting the Roscius. 
Spouting clubs were as plenty as blackberries; and Charles, who had an 
exquisite voice, was soon seen at divers musical and theatrical meetings : 
being the son of an mlluential man, he took the lead; and in 1755-6, 
behold him acting Richard, Romeo, &c. &c., in a barn between Deptford 
and Greenwich. This earn© to the ears of his father, who took a very 
summary mode of stopping his performances, by locking poor Charles up, 

’ and taking all his clothes away. Thus left in native nakedness, he re - 
hearsed* “ Poor Tom s a-cold ” without the needful accompaniment of a 
blanket. This treatment could not endure for ever; he got his clothes 
* again, and again returned to Deptford and the drama ; and at last went to 
town, met an old theatrical agent at the Black Lion in Glare-court, and ob- 
tained an engagement at the Norwich theatre “for all Mr. Garricks busi- 
ness, at 1 5s. per w§ek.*' All his anxiety now was to goncoai his vocal 
powers, for he dreaded being asked to play operatic characters,— he wanted 
to succeed the Roscius, not Beard. Whilst at Norwich, he made many 
applications to the great powers in. the m^ropolis, but in vain ; and as am- 
bition burnt more dimly within him, love lit its fires, he wooed, and wedded ; 
and in 1758, his eldjest son John Bannister was born. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Bannister were each of them favourites in the Norwich circuit. In 
society he had unfolded his vocal and mimetic propensities. His powers as a 
punster had also developed themselves ; his company was courted, and his 
benefits were immense ; but his expenses still exceeded his income, and to 
eke out a scanty salary, little John’s services were called into requisition. 
Amid Charles Bannister's boon companions was an intimate friend of Sam 
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Foote: he named Bannister to the great man, who immediately sent him an 
offer of 3/. per week. Charles was transported ; and, after a journey of nearly 
four days, the Norwich fiy deposited Mr. and Mrs. Bannister and family in 
London. It was in May, 1 762, that Charles stood trembling beside John 
Palmer, the former dressed for Will, the latter for Scamper, in the “ Orators 
two characters less favourable to (Ukutantes can scarcely be conceived. They 
are two Oxford scholars, who have come up to hear Foote’s lecture, and who 
amuse themselves, ere that begins, by remarking upon the audience, and 
especially upon a young lady (the love of one of them) who is in the gal- 
lery. All this requires the steadiness of an old actor, and that sort of stand- 
ing that enables an established favourite safely to take liberties with Ins au- 
ditors. Bannister's tremor was not at all reduced by seeing Garrick and 
O’Brien (Gentleman O’Brien) together in the boxes. 

Neither of the new actors produced any extraordinary effect, but they sa- 
tisfied Foote, who immediately wrote an additional scene, representing “ The 
Robin Hood Society of Butcher Row.” This was a meeting of tradesmen 
who devoted certain evenings to political and philosophical discussions, others 
to spouting and singing. Foote’s ridicule upon them was very attractive, 
lie supposed the subject of discussion to be, “ The Introduction of Usque- 
baugh instead of Poller ; the latter Fluid being beneath the Dignity of Phi- 
losophers in this he introduced his new actors in various characters, and 
made Charles give his musical imitations; but here the latter shone more as 
a wit than a singer, fof fright so completely took possession of him that he 
could not make sure of a single note in his falsett6 : this, as ho was imitating 
Tenducci, was destruction.. It is to be observed that these performances 
took place in the morning , and the habits of Charles did not make that 
a favourable period for his displays. Foote remarked upon his failure. 
“ I knew it would be so,” said Charles ; “lam all right at night, but neither 
I nor my voice can get up in the morning.” 

A joke excused anything with Foote; ne tried Charles again and again. 
Thus encouraged, he gave his powers fair play, and morning after morning 
the great singers and musicians of the day were observed to visit the Hay- 
market. Miss Catley sat in the front, and heard herself imitated, laughing 
heartily, and warmly applauding the mimic. Giardini (the composer) pro- 
nounced his imitation of Tenducci and Champness perfection, but said the 
mimic had a better voice than the originals ; he followed this by engaging 
him as a singer at the Ranelagh and Marylebone gardens ; and uitder his 
(Giardini^) advice Garrick engaged Charles for Drury, and at that theatre 
he made his first appearance as Merlin in 4< Cvmon.” Little John soon fol- 
lowed his father, and had the honour to play tlie Duke of York to Garrick’s 
Richard, in 1764. Little Robert Palmer was then also enacting children’s 
characters at Drury*, and the veterans frequently, in long after years, 
laughed over their childish feelings of envy at the characters cast each 
other, when these little fellows 

u Hated with a hate known only on the stage." 

Mrs. Yates (the celebrated actress) played the Queen the occasion of 
John's debut, ancf nursed him all the evening ; this was Very nearly, if not 
actually, Garrick’s last appearance previous to his continental tour. 

Charles was now in the high road to fortune ; in those days' of ri (lottos 
and masquerades his services were Continually required, nor was any musical 
or convivial assemblage complete in his absence!? At dinners, public and 
private, atrnd the first circles, Charles Bannister \yas as necessary, as tho 
wine ; the custom was then not to hire a vocalist, as now, — a custom revolting 
and derogatory, — but a singer was invited as a guest by perhaps half-a-dozen 
or ft dozen different persons at as many different times ; these gentlemen then 


* Palmer was born in 1757> and. appeared in 17153 as Mustard-seed, in “ The 
Midsummer's Night’s Dream John Bannister was a year younger. 
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met together, and, making up a purse, inclosed it in a snuff-box or some 
such trifle, sending it to the vocalist, requesting his acceptance of it: thS« 
was courteous, and though only payment in another shape, spared the feel- 
ings it is now the custom to outrage. Bannister had thus the means 5 of 
amassing a fortune, but he, like Macheath, “ kept too much fine company;** 
John might have had a regular engagement for the Prince Arthurs, &c. ; 
but Mrs. Charles Bannister (an amiable and sensible woman) dreaded he* 
son following the footsteps of his father, and suffered him to visit tile theatre 
as seldom as possible. Thus time wore on until “ Master Johnny ” could no 
longer act ; he had become 

“ Out of size 
For raising the supplies 

being like Colman’s Master Daw — 

M For Cupidons and Fairies much too old, 

For Calibans and Devils much too boyish.** 

He had exhibited some talent for drawing, having sketched Mrs. Yates 
(whom he idolized), Garrick, and Foote. The Roscius introduced him to 
Loutherbourg, with whom he remained on trial six months; but the painter 
refuged to sign articles with his pupil unless a premium of 200/. was paid 
down. This Charles could not compass; and Loutherbourg, who was a 
near and a necessitous man, neglected and found fault with poor John, and 
told Garrick, “ he (John) was more fit to imitate nature on the boards than 
on canvass.’’ A lady who at this time patronized Bannister’s family, kindly 
resolved to pay the money, with the receipt of which Loutherbourg’s opinion 
would have doubtless undergone mutation. Unfortunately, she was seized 
with a paralytic stroke at the very instant she was alighting at Louthor- 
bourgs door. In two or three days afterwards she expired, having remained 
senseless from the moment of the attack. Poor Bannister had to seek for 
another friend, and Loutherbourg daily grew more dissatisfied. He had a 
very fine collection of scale armour, then supposed to be unique. During 
his absence, John, in the height of his juvenile enthusiasm, encased himself 
in a complete suit, and got the assistance of a servant to fasten the rivets : 
thus equipped, he spouted Alexander, Coriolanus, and the other characters 
that (even at that time), from Quin's example, had been decorated in mail. 
The sudden return of Loutherbourg made John scurry, and missing his .stop, 
he fell down a flight of stairs with a hideous crash, severely bruising him- 
self, and breaking divers scales off “ the unique suit of armour.” Louther- 
bourg instantly gave him notice to quit, and John again became an inmate 
of bis father's roof. He now pursued his art unaided, save by the encou- 
ragement of one shilling for every fresh head he painted— a reward duly 
bestowed by Charles, until the touching and retouching of John had trans- 
mogrified dukes into dustmen, and players into peers. On one occasion, 
recognizing an old acquaintance retouched, Charles gave vent to the well- 
known simile, " that his son was like an ordinary, come when ho would it 
was a shilling a head.” 

A circumstance occurred about this time that estranged John from his 
father: the latter absented himself from his home, and, leaving poor Mrs. 
Bannister and her three children on a scanty pittance, openly lived with 
Mrs. Thomson, formerly Miss Poicteur*. John Bannister now exhibited 

* A singer, whose father kept a music-shop, about sixty years since, in Russell- 
s tree t. She fell in love with the notorious Jack Vernon, and ran away with him. 
This was at the time of the passing of the celebrated Marriage Act. Mr. Vernon 
wished the lady to dispense with the ceremony of marriage, which she indignantly 
refused. He then persuaded a young clergyman of the name of Grierson to unite 
them. The consequence was a prosecution ; and poor Grierson, despite of all the 
interest that was made for him, was transported , for fourteen years. He died on 
his voyage out. Vernon went to Dublin, and Miss Poicteur, alias Mrs. Vernon, 
married a Mr. Thomson, whom she very soon after quitted for Mr. Bannister. 
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the native energy of his character: he sketched profiles at the lowest pme, 
painted signs— in short, did everything in his power, and within his limited 
scope of art, to alleviate the distresses' of his mother and sisters. He reso- 
lutely refused to speak to his father, or countenance his mistress; and, be it 
remembered, that he did this at a period when vice was at its height in the 
metropolis when five actresses out of six were under the “ protection ” of 
some gentleman, and when the idea of virtue being compatible with acting 
was ridiculed. John still retained his predilection for the boards; and 
having given some imitations at a party, was kindly noticed by Foote, who 
promised to bring him out. The English Aristophanes, as he was ridicu- 
lously called, would no doubt have done so; but when the age of Bannister 
was such as to make that practicable, Foote had become involved in an 
accusation of such a dreadful nature, that, be the charge true or false, his 
name became undesirable as a patron, John’s youthful aspirations were 
thus frustrated; and Foote, though he did not fall under the machinations 
of his enemies, retired *, and lot the Haymarket to George Colman the 
elder, who had an inveterate dislike to “ sucking dramatists and actors.” 
The same year (177C), Garrick, the friend of his (John's) infancy, also re- 
tired. This “ unfortunate *' occurrence, as Bannister deemed it, proved the 
reverse. Whilst Davy was the idol of Drury, he had no tune to bestow on 
a protege, but after his retirement he took great notice of Bannister, and 
employed his leisure in the instruction of his docile pupil. No doubt, too, 
Garrick, who was himself a good husband, compassionated the friendless 
state of the boy, whose natural love of his mother urged him to abstain from 
seeing his father. Davy was iniluential with the elder Colman : he said 
the word, and the novice was permitted to appear. Charles Bannister at 
this time got rid of the connexion he had formed, and father and son were 
reconciled. For his father's benefit, accordingly, John made his debut as 
Dick in “ The Apprentice,” on the 27th August, 1 778. Many may suppose 
that Mr. Bannister, being a favour*, would have had no difficulty in ob- 
taining the entree for his son ; but theatres were then very different places 
from what modern management has made them, and it required a Garrick 
to command an appearance for a novice who had not had any probation in 
the provinces. 

“ John” did not shame his patron: his Dick was a hit, and he was en- 
gaged at a small salary for the remainder of the season ; and through 
Garrick’s recommendation received an offer from Drury, where he made his 
debut as Zaphna, in “ Mahomet,” of which character Garrick had been the 
original. Palmira, the heroine, was performed by Mrs. Robinson, commonly 
called “ The Bird of Paradise.” Garrick usually sat in the orchestra to 
witness his performances, and he was generally called “ Davy's colt.” 
Though iini\ ersally looked upon as a promising actor in tragedy, he uas no 
rival to Henderson, who took the lead at the other house; and in Romeo, 
Douglas, Achrnet, &c., the applause he elicited arose more from his being 
at once the youngest and handsomest man on the stage, than from ihu ex- 
cellence of his personifications. The Mantuan lovers have never been looked 
so well as by Bannister and Mrs. Robinson. 

It was in his “ Imitations,” however, that he was now allowed to excel. 
That the power of imitation seldom accompanies original talent is a vulgar 
error, or rather one of those absurdities that men venture from the universal 
desire they ffeel to deny the existence of various faculties in one being. All 

* Foote set out for the Continent, but died at an inn in Dover, Oct. 21st, 1777- 
In the church of St. Mary, in that town, there is a monument to his memory; and 
it has been generally imagined that Foote was buried there. Such, however, is 
not the fact. Mr. Jewell, at the representation of half the actors and dramatists 
of the day, brought the body to London, in order that it might be publicly interred 
in Westminster Abbey ; but after he had taken this step, no funds were forth- 
coming, and he buried hU friend at his own expense in the cloisters. 
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out greatest actors have been good mimics. Colley dibber imitated Downes 
So closely as to render it difficult to discriminate between the original and 
the copy. Garrick and Henderson gave imitations of all their brethren fbr 
years — the former, to the last, always flavouring his Bayes, in the Rehearsal, 
with some of these speaking likenesses. Kean’s mimetic powers are in every 
one's recollection; and Mrs. Sumbel Wells, an excellent aettess, was all 
admirable imitatrix. Can the original powers of Bannister, Mathews, James 
Wallack, and Reeve, be doubted ? The two former were — the two latter 
are— great mimics ; or in walks of life unconnected with the drama, the 
names of Peter Pindar, of James Smith, and Theodore Hook, bring to mind 
the alliance of varied literary talent with great mimetic power. 

Garrick died,* and Bannister gradually sunk down to young lovers and 
walking gentlemen. Ho was much in company, being now included in 
almost all the invitations given to his father ; he had Tost the patron on 
whom he built his hopes of fortune. He was regarded as one of the hand- 
somest men of his day, (“ the handsomest” par excellence was, qf course , 
the Prince of Wales, then in his 19th year,) and it will not excite any won- 
der that he became the companion of the Tophams, the Morrises, &c. &c. ; 
and was likely to sink into the vortex of dissipation. He who panted to 
become the acknowledged successor of Garrick could feel little pleasure in 
enacting Inkle, in " Inkle and Yarico and this was rather above than be- 
low the characters commonly cast him. A disappointed man soon becomes 
a dissolute one ; but John Bannister had a heart too good, a judgment too 
clear, and a taste loo refined, to be satisfied with nightly revels and their 
consequences ; he checked his career in time, and deserting the haunts 
infested by Suett, Palmer, Vernon (father of the late stage-manager of 
Covent-Garden), Dodd, Cornelys, &c„ devoted his attentions to Miss Har- 
per ; that lady, who was very respectably connected-!*, had made her debut, 
being then very young, about two years before himself. She appeared as 
Rosetta, in “ Love in a Village,” having been recommended to Column by 
Mr. Paul, a musical amateur; she instantly took the lead in opera, and 
shortly appeared in an original part— Spinetta, in a piece called " The Gip- 
sies,” (by Charles Dibdin) in which a ballad of hers peculiarly interested 
Bannister: lour lines of it ran thus : — 

« Love’s a cheat, we over-rate it, 

A flattering, false, deceitful joy; 

A very nothing can create it, 

* A very nothing can destroy.” 

The effect, though evanescent, was revived some years afterwards, and Mr. 
Bannister was considered as the accepted admirer of Miss Harper; but 'vas 
on a sort of trial of his good behaviour for a considerable period. Miss 
Harper completely entranced the town asRosina,in the opera of that name; 
and Mrs. Cargill, formerly Miss Brown, departing for the East Indies;):, 
Miss Harper was the prima donna of Covent-Garden and the Haymarket, 
and the most attractive singer at the Pantheon. She had also been very 
fortunate in the lottery, and was thus independent John Bannister was 
rapidly rising in public estimation; and the next musical farce ( I think, 


* Coven t-Garden and Drury entered into a coalition in 1779, lending each other 
their performers. In consequence of such an arrangement, Bannister played Ach- 
nu*t, in “ Barbaimsa,” at the former theatre, on the 1st of February, 1779, when 
Drury was closed, it being the day of Garrick’s funeral. . 

f She was the daughter of a Mrs. Harper of Bath, and nearly connected to the late 
Mr. Rundell, the jeweller, who left considerable legacies to Mr. and Mrs. Bannister 
and their children. When John, about 1780, first paid attentions to Miss Harper, 
his father, who was at that period engaged at Coven t- Garden, acted as Mercury 
and pressed his son’s suit; this it may he supposed was a fertile source of mirth for 
the jesters of the day. 

I This lady was wrecked on the rocks of Seilly, and drowned upon her home- 
ward voyage, 

2 L 2 
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« The Poor Soldier”) announced the principal character by Mrs. Ban- 
nister, late Miss Harper. Mrs. B. retained her attraction, even despite the 
rivalry of Mrs. Billington ; but as Bannister became more and more im- 
portant at Drury, and as he found his family increasing, and that Mrs. Ban- 
nister's domestic duties were trenched upon by attentions to her profession, 
he resolved to take her off the stage at the earliest opportunity. The death 
of Edwin, in 1790 left Bannister his undisputed successor. In 1792 
(Sept. 5th,) Mrs. B. took her farewell at the Haymarket, delivering the fol- 
lowing address, written by George Colman, the younger : — 

Painful the task for me which must ensue : 

My heart is grateful, yet ’tis aching too, 

When I «tep forth to bid you all adieu. 

Full sixteen summers now have roll’d away, 

Since oil these boards I made my first essay : 

Here first your favour 1 aspir’d to court, 

Met my fond wish — and kept it — your support. 

Trembling I came, by partial favotir cheer’d — 

My doubts dispers’d, I now no longer fear’d ; 

Approv’d by you, 1 thought my trials past. 

But my severest trial comes at last ! 

Farewell ! my best protectors, patrons, friends ! 

To-night my labour in your service ends ; 

And oh ! if faintly now the voice reveals 

Those struggling movements which the bosom feels ; 

** Let the big drops that glisten in my eyes, 

* Express the sense the faltering tongue denies. 

As* oft — retired, unruffled, and serene, 

I ponder o’er the past and busy scene ; 

So oft shall memory pay the tribute dup, 

Warm from the heart, to gratitude and you. 

Let us now to Charles Bannister, who, suffering his partiality for Palmer 
(his boyhood’s friend, who had acted in private with him, and who ap- 
peared in London in the same piece and on the same night) to outweigh 
his prudence, joined with him in the Royalty scheme. On the 20th April, 
1787, that ill-fated establishment was opened. Paper-war, informations, 
indictments were now rife. Palmer was supported by the Marquis of Car- 
marthen, and opposed most virulently by Harris and Colman. One Justice 
Staples, a low illiterate fellow, was persuaded to grant warrants against the 
principal actors (Charles Bannister amid the number), and committed them, 
to use his own language, as “willians, wagrants, and wagabones,” for four- 
teen days to Bridewell. John was present at the hearing and implored Sta- 
ples not to sign the warrant against his father; at this moment a violent 
thunder-storm raged ; 44 Let him sign it,” said the intrepid Charles, “ if he 
dare£, whilst he hears the voice of heaven thundering against the deed.” 
Staples did sign the warrant, but the parties were ultimately admitted to 
bail. Palmer changed the nature of his performances, producing a burletta 
called “Hero and LeanderV’ but all in vain — and the scheme ended in 
debt and misery to all engaged in it. 

The winter theatres refused to receive Charles ; Colman shut the Hay- 
market against him, and he returned to Norwich ; there, “and throughout 
Norfolk and Suffolk, &c., he gave musical entertainments : whilst John was 
unceasing in his endeavours to obtain his father's recall. He at length suc- 
ceeded, and Charles reappeared at the Haymarket : the cheering, and waving 
of hats a nd handkerchiefs (the whole house rising) lasted many minutes. 

* This was nearly, if not quite, the first opera composed by Mr. W.* Reeve ; In 
it Bannister played Solano, and the part of Hymen was sustained by Master 
Braham (pupil of Mr, Leoni), who sang a song which enjoyed a temporary cele- 
brity, entitled “ Sweetest pleasures never ceasing,” 
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He retained his station as a leading favourite with the public tmtii his retire- 
ment in 1797. The jests of Bannister* have been so carefully recorded in 
modern editions of Joe Miller, that it is difficult to find any that are not 
common-place. The following are little known.— Caulfield and a country 
actor, called Nicks, were brought to give their imitations before him, he (Ban- 
nister) having to decide which was the best ; he heard them and said M Though 
I scorn a bribe, I cannot give my opinion for nix ” (nothing). Wathen told 
Charles one day that C , a profligate impostor, who had lived on thea- 

trical bounty, was no more; and speaking of the wretchedness in which' h6 
died; said “ he had nothing -to lie upon bt^ an old mattress ? “ Quite con- 
sistent.” said Charles, with more humour than feeling. “He died as he 
had lived, upon tick.” On another occasion, some one lamenting that a 
great scoundrel had received a vast accession of wealth — “ Aye,” said Charles, 
“ Fortune’s wheel, like every other wheel, must have a nave (knave) in it.” 

After his retirement he took an annual benefit. That taken by him in 
November, 1800, was patronised by Lord Nelson ; Lady Hamilton was pre- 
sent — the house was crowded to excess. The veteran gave his imitations of 
Barry, Woodward, Hull, Aickin, Holland, Garrick, Foote, Vernon, and 
Champness : this was his last appearance — he died in Nov. 1804, and lies 
buried in St. Martin’s church. 

John Bannister progressed in jfUblic favour. King (the great Ogleby) 
was his friend, and gave him his first original comic character, ForoloWhis- 
kerandos, in “The Critic.” When Cobb’s farce of “The Humourist” came 
out, he cast Bannister the part of Dabble. This character was written after 
the manner of Foote, as a hit at the peculiarities of one Patence] * a dentist. 
Bannister studied his original closely, and this part stamped him as a ge- 
nuine comedian. He played Lingo, Bowkit, Gbbbins, Trudge, &c„ after 
Edwin, but did not suffer even by comparison with that great farceur : whilst 
in Pangloss, and other parts that he played after Fawcett, he was univer- 
sally acknowledged as superior to the original. In the early part of his 
career he had eschewed singing, but under the instructions of Mrs. B. he 
so much improved that his comic songs and duets became attractive. When 
Madame Storace introduced the buffa songs to the English stage, she picked 
out Bannister for her coadjutor ; and her brother, in “ The Haunted Tower,” 
&c. &c„ composed duets less with regard to a display of his sister’s powers 
than with reference to what Bannister might be enabled to execute. He 
appears to have had the power of attracting those least prone to patronage 
or friendship, as Macklin made a pet of John, and Parsons always called 
him his son. 

In 1792 George Colman wrote, as a sort of answer to a drama called 
u Poor Old Drury,” a prelude for the opening of the Haymarket. Mr. Col- 
man’s production was entitled “ Poor Old Haymarket, or Both Sides of the 
Gutter.” In this Bannister played Peter Project, a fellow dealing in the 
most ridiculous schemes ; it afforded facilities for the display of his easy 
humour and for his imitations, and was very successful : but a low writer 
called Williams, who indulged in the sobriquet of Anthony Pasquin, wrote 
some wretched doggrel called “ The Children of Thespis,” in which the 
following lines occurred : — 


* Bannister was a member of the (t Anacreontic,” “The Beef-Steak,” and the (( Je 
ne s<^ai quoi “ Clubs ? at all of which, but particularly the last, the Prince of Wales 
was a visitor. He was exceedingly partial to Bannister, always treating him with 
marked respect: whenever Bannister arrived after him'he rose toshakehands with 
him and insisted on the veteran’s sitting beside him. The Prince had never seen 
Foote, and was peculiarly delighted by Bannister’s imitations of him ; for after 
that great mimic’s death, Bannister Assumed many of his characters with success. 
Jack Johnstone was also a member of these clubs, and John Bannister; but the 
latter soon discovered “ that the parties composing them were too good company for 
him/’ and prudently desisted from attending. 
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“ He has long strove to build him a high reputation, 

On an unstable basis— I mean, imitation ; 

Imitation’s a weak and a dangerous eudeavour 
On others' demerits to win public favour. 

* * * * * 

Then assume it no more, for you really inherit 
& great share of judgment, and infinite spirit.* 5 

Bannister took the advice, though he did not reward the adviser ; this 
was what Williams had hoped, and, being disappointed, he attacked John 
in the 44 PinbaSket for the Childrjp of Thespis — 

E'en John Bannister’s caperings are extra natura. 

And his characters sink into caricalura 

This wretched rhymester, who was horsewhipped by Captain Wathen and 
kicked by half a dozen persons, has long been forgotten : the lines above 
quoted were only put forth as feelers ; Williams afterwards attacked Ban- 
nister violently in prose, but John had the good sense to abstain from 
noticing the fellow, who ultimately emigrated. # 

Mr. Bannister shattered his hand by the bursting of a gun, when out on 
a shooting excursion with Cherry ; this prevented his appearing for about six 
weeks: when he again acted his welcome was a warm one, and, oddly 
enough, in the character he played that night he received an invitation to go 
grouse shooting, to which he immediately replied, 44 No, I thank ye; the 
last time 1 went out shooting I made but a had hand of it.” Mr. Bannister 
had little to complain of, save annual visitations of the gout ; and if tempe- 
rance and exercise could have kept them aloof, he would have been free, hut 
the disease was with him hereditary. 

About 1808 he was persuaded to give an entertainment by himself, and 
accordingly employed the talent of George Colman and others to prepare him 
one, which he subsequently delivered at the Freemasons’ Tavern, the London, 
and various other places in town, and in all the principal provincial cities. In 
it he gave a mimetic representation of his first audience with Garrick ; this 
Quick and Whitbread declared “ was not imitation, but identity.” Bannister’s 
Budget differed essentially from Mathews’ “ At Home the former being 
a blending of serious and comic stories, the latter, if we except “ Mallet” 
and the 44 Yorkshire Gambler,” exclusively comic. Mathews was by many 
degrees the greater mimic, *but Bannister was the pleasanter fellow ; Mathews 
made you laugh more, but he altogether satisfied you less. Public taste 
underwent a great change between 1808 and 1830. Mathews’ jokes would 
not have been taken in the former year, and Bannister’s Budget would be 
44 flat, stale, and unprofitable ” now. 

Mr. Bannister’s health began to decline ; acting annoyed, and a new part 
distressed him; his last original one was Sam Squib, an old soldier, in a 
farce of Dibdin’s called 44 Past Ten o’Clock,” a clever sketch ; but the last 
original character of importance that he assumed was that of Jack Echo, 
in the comedy of 44 The World;” of which play Byron unjustly says in his 
satire — 

“ Whilst Kenny’s 4 World’ just suffered to proceed, 

Bespeaks the audience very kind indeed.”* 

Instead of being 44 just suffered to proceed,” the comedy was exceedingly 
attractive, and Bannister’s imitations * in it of De Camp, Samuel Russell, 
Elliston, Wrench, and Mathews were capital. During Kean’s first season 
Bannister ran through his principal characters, and on the 1st of June, 
1815, he took his farewell, acting Echo and Walter in the 44 Children in the 


* Echo is a warm-hearted, silly fellow, anxious to become a leader in the fa- 
shionable world, and every fresh coxcomb he sees he imagines must be a great man, 
and imitates his manner accordingly ; this, it will be readily seen, afforded great 
scope for a mimic* 
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Wood.*’ His address, one of the most sensible ever delivered, was as 
follows : — 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, — Seven-and-thirty years have elapsed since I 
appeared before you, my kind benefactors ; and I feel that this instant of 
separation is much more awful to me than the youthful moment when I 
first threw myself upon your indulgence. (Great applause.) # * 

“ During my strenuous exertions to obtain your favour, how much have 
those exertions been stimulated and rewarded by the public ! And due vanity 
of my heart, which it will ever be impossible for mo to repress, must be the 
constant recollection of days in which you fostered me in my boyhood, en- 
couraged me progressively on the stage, and after a long and continued 
series of service, thus cheer me at the conclusion of my professional labours. 
(Long and reiterated plaudits.) 

“ Considerations of health warn me to retire : your patronage has given 
me the means of retiring with comfort. What thanks can I sufficiently 
return for that comfort which you have enabled me to obtain ? 

“ This moment of quitting you nearly overcomes tne. (Here poor Ban- 
nister paused, and his own tears were answered by audible sobs in many 
parts of the house. All Mr. Bannister’s family were said to be in the front.) 
At a time when respect and gratitude call upon me to express my feelings 
with more eloquence than I could ever boast, those very feelings deprive me 
of half the humble powers I may possess upon ordinary occasions. 

“ Farewell, my kind, my generous benefactors.” 

As Bannister was retiring, still keeping his face to the audience, his 
brethren rushed on the stage and surrounded him, and took the veteran in 
triumph to the green-room ; there his pent-up emotions found vent, and he 
sobbed like a child. 

Mr. Bannister was at one period stage-manager of Drury, and for many 
years Master of the Drury-lane Theatrical Fund ; an office in which he 
was succeeded by the late Edmund Kean ; after the decease of whom the 
duties devolved on the present Master, Mr. Harley. 

The foregoing memoir has been compiled from the recollections of his 
contemporaries, and from Mr. Bannister’s own statements. It may bo ne- 
cessary to say this, as a very respectable morning print has made some 
strange observations respecting Mr. Bannister’s debut . It says, 44 The asser- 
tion that Mr. Bannister played the Duke of York to Garrick's Richard is 
unfounded.”* There is hut one answer to that : the assertion was Mr. Ban- 
nister’s own. The journal in question says, 44 His name is found opposite 
the part of Calippus, in 4 The Grecian Daughter’ (Oct. 13, 1772) ; Alcxas, 
in ‘ All for Love’ (l‘2th Jan., 1773); Lord William, in ‘ The Countess of 
Salisbury ’ (20th March, 1773); on the 19th May in Zenobia ; the Secre- 
tary in the 4 Note of Hand;’ Lord Sealand iir the ‘Maid of Kent;’ 
Vincent in ‘ The Lady’s Frolic;’ and finally in that season, for a bote fit. 
Sir Harry in 4 High Life below Stairs:*” and adds, 44 Mr. Bannister’s me- 
mory must have totally failed him when he informed the late Mr. Column 
that he made his first appearance at Drury, as Zaphna, in 1 778.” The riddle 
is ejasily solved : Mr. Bannister only reckoned liis performances as a man , 
and did not count his childish efforts as any portion of to is theatrical career. 
In the list of parts named above, there is not one but what a tall lad might 
play, and one dr two of them are pages, generally represented by children. 
Sir Harry, who should be a man, he only played for a benefit, when great 
allov/ances are always made. That he did play the Duke of York, the 
writer of this has heard him say a dozen times, and narrate circumstances 
attending that performance ; he very properly counted his real first appear- 
ance as an actor from the period when he commenced a series of continuous 


* The print in question says this in reply to a contemporary, who asserts that 
Bannister did so play that character to Garrick at Ipswich, when the latter was an 
amateur. That portion of the statement is of course incorrect ; Garrick was the 
star of Drury in 1741, seventeen years before John was born. 
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exertions. When speaking of Kean’s first appearance, we say 1814, when 
he came out at Drury as Shylock : no one thinks of naming 1 792, when he 
acted imps there; or P806, when he delivered messages at the Haymarket. 

Mr. Bannister has left three distinct assertions on this subject. In 
Colman’s “Random Records ” are these words: — 

•“ First abearance at the Haymarket, for my father’s benefit, 1778, in 
4 The Apprentice.’ First appearance at Drury Lane, 1779, in Zaphna, in 
4 Mahomet.' Garrick instructed me in the four first parts I played ; the 
Apprentice, Zaphna, Dorilas (Merope,) and Achmet (Barbarossa.) Jack 
Bannister to his dear friend George Colman ; June 30, 1828.” 

On the evening of the 27th August, 1828, Bannister went to the free' 
office of the Haymarket theatre, and demanded admission. So many years 
had passed, that the functionary had forgotten the veteran. Bannister took 
the book in which those who pass put their names, and wrote as follows : — 

“ This day fifty years I made my first appearance here, as Dick in ‘ The 
Apprentice.’ Hurrah ! Old Jack Bannister.” 

In his farewell address, delivered in 1815, ho says, — “Thirty-seven years 
have passed since I appeared before you.” A little acquaintance with Cocker 
will show that he alluded to what was really his first appearance as an actor, 
(1778.) He had ceased acting pages, &c., in 1773, being then fifteen. 

Jack Bannister, as he was familiarly called, was a domestic man; a fond 
husband, and a doting father. Such a character affords little scope for 
biographical disquisition* He attained, early in life, the appellation of 
“ honest Jack Bannister,” and he deserved it to his latest day. He was the 
only actor on the English stage with whom, and for whom, the public had a 
feeling like that of personal intercourse and friendship. At Suett. they 
could laugh, and with him, or Dodd, they could take a liberty. They were 
a sort of hail-fellow, well-met companions of the Pitites; but towards Ban- 
nister your heart warmed. He always presented the image of the noblest 
work of God — an honest man. The feeling he excited was quite different 
from that caused by Liston or Mathews (each of them polished gentlemen); 
it was not like that induced by Dowton or Munden ; but could be compared 
only to that sensation we acknowledge in a family circle wh^n a mutual 
friend of all present enters it. 

Mr. Leigh Hunt, in his “ Critical Essays on the Performers of the London 
Theatres,” says, — “Mr. Bannister contrives to mingle the heart with his 
broadest humour. This seems to be Mr. Bannister s nature, rather than 
art. Bannister's Job Thornberry is respected, with all its bluntness ; pitied, 
with all its oddity : the tears and smiles of his audience break out together, 
and sorrow and mirth are united. When the spectators are inclined to be 
merry, he recalls their sympathy by some look or gesture of manly sorrow. 
When they are fixed on *his grief, he strikes out their smiles by some rapid 
tone of peevish impatience, or some whimpering turn of voice. When he 
returns home in’ ‘The Children in the Wood,’ after having lost the infants, 
and, careless of his inquiring friends, drops with a stare of mute anguish 
into a seat, he produces as true a feeling on the audience as Mrs. 
Siddons would in loftier characters.” 

All this is as excellent as true. Another critic, in noticing some charac- 
ters in which Bannister was less happy than usual, concludes thus:— “If 
fee does not surprise and delight, you dismiss the character frbm your mind, 
for you are always glad to see Bannister Lamb has, in his well-known 
essay on “ Some of the Old Actors,” recorded his impressions of honest Jack 
in one of those gjaphic sketches that make “the very man live anew before 
you.’’ Sir Walter Scott has also left on record a highly eulogistic notice of 
Bannister as an actor and a man. 

The great charm of his character was simplicity. In the world’s ways 
be y^as a child ; and #ntil gout had fettered his feet, he was a very boy in liis 
gambols. His fondness of children was excessive. One of his daughters 
died after giving birth to twins ; they were brought up by their grandfather, 
who, every morning, as soon as ho awoke, rang for the infants, who were 
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brought to his bed, where he nursed them during the half hour of horizon- 
tal refreshment that he allotted himself every morning. His walks* Ibr the 
last fifteen years, had become circumscribed. In Gower-street, and its vi- 
cinity, he might he daily seen, with the aid of a stick, slowly wending his 
way. It was a sight to see him meet Pope, Munden, or any of the old 
actors. He was happy, too, in the society of young ones, aqd would tell 
anecdotes of his boyhood with all the zest of his mid-age. 

Of the value of his advice Charles Kemble thought so highly, that, in 
1831, when he played Colonel Feign well, he consulted Bannister on the 
style and business of the various assumed characters. When Mathews gave 
his first “ At Home,” honest Jack, by his presence, cheered the great mimic 
in his new endeavour : when the veteran entered the boxes a murmur ran 
round the house, and at last a rattling peal informed him that the public had 
not forgotten their former favourite. 

Bannister never had any squabbles either with his brethren or with ma- 
nagers, and was really beloved by all in the theatre to which he was attached. 
He was a good judge of paintings, an admirable one of engravings, and had 
a small collection of each. 

When he first married he resided in Dean-street, Soho; but about forty 
years since he took a house at No. 65, Gower-street, where he ended his days. 
He went to Brighton a little before his death, but the air was too keen for 
him. His memory began to fail : meeting two young actors on the Pier he 
invited them home, but could not remember the name or number of the 
street where he lodged. He called his servant, who gave the necessary in- 
formation ; and then, with the usual Hash of his brilliant eye, and that half- 
sighing, faded voice, Bannister said, “ I’m afraid I should not be able to 
play Hamlet to-night.” He returned to London, and, after a short illness 
expired on the 8th of November last, at nine o’clock at night. He was 
buried on the 14th, beside his father, at St. Martin's ; the funeral was a pri- 
vate one, but many of his old friends followed him — amid them Charles 
Kemble and Bartley ; Cooper, Forrest, Macready, Meadows, and others, who 
joined the mournful procession, knew him only subsequently to his retire- 
ment. 

Bartley was hound to him by ties of gratitude ; in 1802, when that gentle- 
man played the juvenile tragedy at Drury, lie found in Bannister a warm 
friend. The latter subsequently resigned his situation as stage-manager, in 
consequence of the committee neglecting a representation he made in Mr. 
Bartley’s favour — the object of which was the increase of Mr, Bartley’s 
salary. Charles Kemble, himself an old stager, commenced his career six- 
teen years after the debut of the veteran. We are informed the last play he 
saw was “ Romeo and Juliet,” Fanny Kemble being the heroine. 

John Bannister, like his father, was a humourist ; some of his bon mots 
are in the possession of a friend, and with them we had hoped to have en- 
livened this notice : his absence from London prevents it, but we trust on 
another occasion to give them to the public. When George Colman esta- 
blished a society, who met in the property-room of the Hay market Theatre, 
Bannister was the life of the meeting. This society was much and unjustly 
abused : it was a mere social circle of actors, actresses, and their friends — 
generally the writers of the day ; it served to bind more closely together the 
author, actor, and manager. With two of Bannister's jests we conclude this 
paper. 

Playing Sadi (“ Mountaineers ”) at Portsmouth, one of the performers had 
to ask him “ If he be a Moor or a Christian ?” Sadi, having just abjured 
Paganism, — the actor unfortunately said, “Are you not a Moor and a Chris-, 
tian ?” Bannister replied, “ I was a Moor, but now I am a Moor no moro, 
and hope to be soon something more of a Christian” 

Edwin was complaining to him of a friend who was so bad a whip, and so 
timorous, as to pull up whenever he saw another vehicle approaching. 
“ That's a fellow to go through the world with/' said Bannister; * 4 for he’ll 
drive you, come wheel) come woh / ” (come weal, come woe !) 
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CONSOLATION. 


In the silence, in the darkness, in the night, 

Thoughts of the world’s wrong were on me ; 

And I look’d far and deep, with undazzled sight, 

On the spells, now broken, that had won me. 

The beauty, and the blooming, and the flush 
Of my spring-time hopes pass’d before me. 

When I thought there was nothing so evil as to crush 
The fair flowers that smiled in promise o’er me. 

Then the bitterness, the grieving, and the gloom, 

As I thought how these bright hopes had fled ; 

While the heart, too warm and young to be their tomb, 
Wails like the troubled ocean o’er the dead ! 

The weariness, the wildness, the unrest, 

Like an awaken’d tempest, would not cease ; 

And I said, in my sorrow, who is bless’d ? 

What is good ? What is truth ? Where is peace ? 

* 

In the silence, in the distance, in the night, 

A lonely prayer-bell sounded calm and clear ; 

The sound fell on the darken'd soul like light, 

And its pure voice seemed to answer “ Here I” 

Then the brightness, and the mercy, and the love 
Of God, like a flood of glory, burst o’er me ; 

And my soul seem'd wafted up to heaven above, 

And the dull scenes of earth faded before me. 

Oh ! who the peacefulness, the sweetness, and the calm 
Of such high hopes a moment may know, 

But feels, in their soothing and their balm, 

Deeper joy than the deepest of his woe. 

In the silence, in the darkness, in the night, 

Oh l what sad thoughts should ever pass before us, 

When we feel that He, whose shadow is the light, 
Unwearied and unsleeping wateheth o’er us ! 
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JOHN hogs: 

AN AGREEABLE TRAVELLING COMPANION. 

\<0n the day prior to my departure, last summer, from the beautiful, 
ugly, clean, dirty, nice, nasty, elegant, filthy city of PariB, I* received a 
visit from Madame Genevaux, the mistress of the hotel at ‘Which I 
usually dwelt on my occasional trips to that capital. The purpose of 
the lady’s visit was to congratulate me upon the circumstance of my 
having, at least, one countryman as a travelling companion ; for that 
Mr. Hogs (under which name let me disguise the party in question) 
had secured a place in the same vehicle. Mr. Hogs, she added, spoke 
not one word of French, for which reason she trusted to my com- 
plaisance that I would take charge of him, and act as his guide and in- 
terpreter. Indeed, to confess the truth, she had prevailed upon him to 
quit Paris a day earlier than he had intended, in order that he might 
avail himself of the inestimable advantage of my assistance, and I in 
return enjoy the delight of his society. 

Having more than once suffered great annoyance from this kind of 
bear-leading, I was doubting whether or not I should decline the' re- 
sponsibility proposed to me ; but ere I could decide, Madame Genevaux 
had shuffled out of the room, and returned again, leading in her inte- 
resting i>rotctjl; 9 John Hogs ; and having introduced us to each other in 
the most intelligible bad English she could command, she left us to- 
gether. 

Mr. Hogs was a Leeds banker, who had been about some business 
to America, and was returning, via France, to his native town. He was 
a short, stout, clumsily-made man, with a square, flat, sunburnt face, 
an eye bespeaking craft and distrust, and a harsh, vulgar-toned voice. 
He wore a black coat and waistcoat (evidently not from the hand of 
Stultz), brown breeches and gaiters, a broad-brimmed hat, and a dark- 
coloured silk handkerchief tied loosely round his neck. He stood with 
liis feet wide apart from each other — Colossus-wise — his hands thrust 
down to the bottom of the pockets of the brown garment which I have 
once already called by its proper name, and his elbows protruded for- 
wards. I do not intend to present him as a pattern of elegance in any 
way : I describe him as I found him. 

“ So ; Missus wliat-d’-ye-call-her, there, with her long outlandish 
name, tells me that me and you has took two places in the same Dili- 
gence,” was the introductory speech of my intended companion. » 

“ I understand, Sir,” replied I, “ that I am to have the pleasure of 
yotir company on the journey.” 

“ Why, as to pleasure, that’s as it may turn out. There’s no parly - 
voo palaver about me. I’m a John Bull, every inch of me ; so as to the 
pleasure we are like to have in one another’s company, why, I’m never 
in a hurry to say * yes’* to what may happen to come up ‘ no/ ‘ As 
we’re behav’d, so we shall be ahav’d,’ is my maxim ; and there’s no 
French flummery about that, eh ?” 

“ Not a tittle, Sir,” replied I. 

« No, no; you may make sure of John Hogs on that score. I’ve 
been here six days, and I’ve had enough on’t. Place and people all 
alike. The nasty stuff ohe gets to eat, and the wishy-washy drink they 
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gives one! And then such a lingo as they talk! Except when I’ve 
met a countryman of my own, hang me if I’ve understood a word that 
has been said since here I’ve been.” 

M Why, Mr/ Hogs, if, you don’t understand the language, that is no 
fault of the people. / 

“ O, poefn ! pooh ! who’s to understand such a jargon as that ? But I 
see how ft is. You have been here so long, I suppose, that you’re half a 
Frenchified chap yourself, and defends ’em. You’d defend this* per- 
haps — don’t answer, for you can’t. When I goes to a play at Leeds, 
or even when I Bees one in Lunnun, I knows all they’re talking about ; 

but here ! I went last night and paid two francs and a half at one 

of their play-houses, but devil a word of it could I make out. It’s taking 
one’s money on false pretences, hang me if it an’t. One wouldn’t mind 
if there was any call for it, but it’s all stuff and affectation . Why can\ 
they speak plain English as we do ?” 

“ How, Sir !” exclaimed I, with astonishment. 

“ How, Sir !” echoed Hogs. “ Which is furthest off from England — 
France or Ameriky ? Tell me that, if you please.” 

« Why, Sir,” replied I ; u so far as my geographical recollections 
serve me, I should say America is the most distant by some thousands 
of miles.” 

“ Well, then, I’m just come from there. Now, as that’s so much 
further off, who has the best right to speak a foreign lingo — the French 
or the Americans, eh ? But, no, no ; them’s a sensible, rational people, 
as has got no nonsense about ’em ; and I didn’t meet nobody there as 
didn't speak as good English as me. Aye, aye ; next to us English, 
them’s the chaps, take my word for it. No parly-voo nonsense about 
them : chaps after my own heart. Before I’d been there four-and- 
twenty hours, I felt myself as much at home as if I was in Leeds, hang 
me if I didn’t.” 

After a pause of a minute, John Hogs looked at his w T atch. 

M One o’clock ! Now, what shall I do till dinner-time ? Stop !•*— well 
thought on. I haven’t been to the Looter yet to see the pictur’s and 
stattys, and as they makes no charge for it one may as well go. I say, 
Mister What’s-your-name, suppose me and you goes together, eh ? We 
shall be company for one another.” 

I declined the invitation. 

u Well, then,” continued Mr. Hogs, “ I’ll go alone. But what a 
set of bragging chaps these French is ! They’d make you believe that, 
counting pictUT’s and stattys, one with another, they’ve got nigb two 
thousand on ’em. But John Hogs an’t the man to be done in that 
style. As they don’t shut up till four o’clock, I shall have plentjTof 
time to count ’em ; so here goes. To-morrow at nine we starts, you 
know ; feo if me and you don’t meet before, good-bye till then, Mr. 
What-d’-ye- call-it . ” 

The road from Paris to Calais is not one at any point of which a tra- 
veller could honestly sing, “ 0, the vine-covered hills and gay regions 
of France !” and, certainly, the companion with whom I was threatened 
promised no compensation for the dulness of the journey. I foresaw 
that my ease and comfort, during three dozen long hours, were in the 
power of one who was not likely to temper that power with mercy ; and, 
but that an appointment in London of some importance rendered my 
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departure on the following morning imperative, I would willingly have 
forfeited the sum I had paid for my place in the Diligence, if by such 
sacrifice I could have escaped from him. But this was not to be. 

Next morning, at a few minutes before nine, I took my allotted place 
'(a corner one) in the Diligence. The opposite seat was occupied by two 
Ffenchmen and a German, and the other corner place, on the same side 
with me, by another German : thus leaving the middle seat, between the 
latter and myself, for Mr. John Hogs of Leeds. My fellow-travellers 
and I instantly entered into conversation; and in a tone which promised 
good fellowship amongst us for as long as we might remain together. 

At the last beat of the hour of nine, the Diligence was, with its usual 
punctuality, about to start, when I reminded the Conductor that there 
was yet a passenger to come. He civilly replied that he was aware of 
it ; but that the regulations of the messageries prohibited any delay be- 
yond the appointed time for departure. Fortunately, at this moment, 
Mr. Hogs came running into the yard. 

u Hollo ! you, Sir ! Conductor ! What’s-your-name ! Stop ! Going 
without me, was you? I should like to have caught you at that. I'd 
have trounced you for it, hang me if I wouldn’t. But stop a bit.” 
Saying which he ran into the bureau . After reiterated calls from the 
Conductor, Hogs re-appeared. 

“ Here’s a pretty set of scoundrels 1” exclaimed he. Yesterday, 
that chap in the booking-office gave me a bad franc in change, and he 
won’t give me another for it ; and I can’t get neither impunity nor re- 
dress. The rascals ! And when I spoke out like a free-born English- 
man, and said they was all a set of cheats and rogues, they threatened 
me with the police. Should like to sec their police meddle with John 
Hogs. A pretty country for a man to come to ! — England, or Ameriky, 
for my money. But they shall find I’m a real John Bull, and won’t 
put up with this piece of roguery tamely. They little dream as I’ve 
got a nevvy , a clerk in the Foreign Office, and that the affair will come 
to light.” 

“ Mats mantez-donc , Monsieur, s'il vous plait,” said the Conductor, 
in a tone of civil impatience, as he held open the door of the vehicle. 

“ Mounty /” cried Hogs, placing one foot on the step. “That 
means get in, I suppose ? Then why can’t you say so ? — But, stop ! 
this won’t do. T can’t ride with my back to the horses, and I can’t ride 
bodkin ; or, as you don’t understand English, I mean I can’t ride in 
the middle ’twixt two others.” 

“ Mais, Monsieur , sHl vous plait” again said the Conductor. 

“ You’ll find it no play with me, if I’m to be treated in this style, 
that I can tell you.” Then, addressing the German, in the opposite 
corner, he said, “ You must go to t’other side, for 1 can’t ride back- 
wards, for love or money.” 

“ Che nefous gornbrends bas , Mo’zieu” politely said the German: 
“ bar ley -fous Frangzay ?” 

“ Don’t parley-voo me ; that .won’t do with John Hogs. But I sav, 
Mister,” (continued he, addressing himself to me,) “ I say ; I wish you’d 
settle this point for me. You’ve undertook to do the needful for me, 
so I look to you.” 

I entered upon the duties of my agreeable office by inquiring of my 
fellow-travellers, severally, whether they were inclined to accommodate 
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Mr. Hogs by an exchange of seats with him ; which they being unwill- 
ing to do, I explained to him that the places in a French Diligence were 
numbered, and that he having been the last of six persons to secure a 
place, the one which was reserved for him (numbered 6) was that to 
which alone he had a claim. 

“ Pooh k pooh ! stuff and nonsense!” cried Hogs; “number places 
in a stage-coach! the thing doesn’t stand to reason. We do no such 
thing in England, and we knows as much about coaching as them, l 

take it. I consider myself ill trea ” But Mr. Hogs’s speech was 

curtailed by two very polite persons in blue uniform, who, each taking 
him by an elbow, quietly lifted him into the Diligence ; and, the door 
being closed upon him, we commenced our journey. 

Hogs grumbled audibly, ringing the changes on the terms, “ French 
rascals,” u foreign scoundrels,” “ unpolite savages,” u rogues,” 
“ brutes,” &o . : none of which being understood by our companions, 
they fell harmless. At length Hogs addressing himself to me, said — 

“ I say, Mister, I wish you’d explain for me !” 

u Explain what, Sir?” 

“ Why, I wish you’d just tell them chaps that they are a set of ras- 
cally, unaccommodating scoundrels, and that it would serve them right 
to give them a licking all round, one down and t’other come on.” 

This wish I did not think it prudent to gratify. I told Mr. Hogs that 
as, in fact, there was nothing of which he could justly complain, I cer- 
tainly should not make myself a party to the affair. 

“ Some people’s pretty chaps to stand by an ill-used countryman !” 
As Mr. Hogs muttered these words just loud enough, but only loud 
enough, to be heard,* l thought it as well not to hear them. 

Scarcely had we cleared the Barriere St. Dents, when Mr. Hogs said 
— u I wish, Mister, you would just put your head out o’ window and 
order the coachman, or whatever they may call him, to push on. We 
shall never get to Calais at this rate, for, hang me, if I think he’s doing 
more than five mile an hour.” 

“ Mr. Hogs,” replied I, “ wc are proceeding at the regulated pace, 
and no request on our part that it might be accelerated would be at- 
tended to ” 

“ Wouldn’t it?” said my agreeable companion. “ They don’t know 
much of John Hogs, then. What’s French for ‘ stop,’ Mister?” 

“ ArrHez” replied I. 

In an instant Hogs’s body was half through the window. “ Rctty, 
retiy , retty, and he cl — d to you,” roared Hogs. 

Instantly the Diligence stopped, and down came the Conductor to in- 
quire what was the matter. 

“ This won’t do, you Sir,” replied Hogs ; “ you must get on faster.” 

“ Comment , Monsieur ?” said the Conductor, with an inquiring look. 

Hogs finding that he was not clearly understood, resorted to the expe- 
dient of uttering each word distinctly, deliberately, and in a loud tone 
of voice : — 

“ You — must — drive — a — great — deal — fas — ter — bawling the last 
syllable into the man’s ear as if he bad been addressing one stone-deaf. 

The Conductor shook his head and turned to me for an explanation. 
I explained, 

“Ah/ bah / 99 said the Conductor, shrugging up his shoulders; “II 
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cst fou , done , cc Monsieur-la” And without farther parley he re- 
sumed his seat on the imperiale, and once more we proceeded. 

Presently we were passed by a light carriage drawn by three horses 
of the Poste-Royale. 

“ This won’t do,” cried Hogs, and again he roared from the window, 
“ Retly, rettijy retty /” • 

Again the Diligence stopped and down came the Conductor, 

“ I wish, Mister,” said Hogs to me, “ you would tell the fellow what 
1 want.” 

“ And what is it you do want, Sir ?” 

“ Why, what I want is, that them chaps as has just passed us may 
just as well swallow our dust as us swallow theirs. So tell him to push 
on and get the start on ’em, and, when he’s got it, to keep it.” 

I explained to the Conductor the absurd demand of Hogs ; and added 
that he had better not again disturb himself at the call of that gentleman, 
unless it was confirmed by that of one of the other passengers. 

“ Bicn oblige , Monsieur said the man. “ Decidement il est fou , 
vv Monsieur-la.” 

Without explaining to Hogs the French posting-regulations, I merely 
stated to him that his wish could not be attended to, for that, in France, 
racing on the road was not allowed. 

“ A precious country to live in ! But I’m a thorough John Bull, and 
have nothing to do with their regulations.” 

Again he was about to rise to call to the Conductor, when I pre- 
vented him by assuring him that his appeal would be disregarded. 

“ Consider, Sir,” added I, “ that we are here in a strange land, and 
w c must submit to its laws and regulations, as we should expect a fo- 
reigner to do to ours in our own country. Here we are foreigners,” 

“ Foreigners !” cried Hogs; “ foreigners! I don’t know what you 
may be, Mister; but Pm a true-born Englishman, I’m a, thorough John 
Bull, and no foreigner. 'No, no; John Hogs may he where he will, 
hut d — n me if he’ll submit to be taken for a foreigner in any country 
in the world.” 

“ I fear, Mr. Hoggs,” said I, “ that you and I shall not get on very 
well together. Here we arc at St. Denis, the first stage out of Paris, 
audit will be to our mutual comfort, for the remaining thirty-and-odd, 
that conversation between us should cease !” 

“ Come, I say ! And what am I to do if I want somebody to ask for 
something for me, as I can’t ask for myself?” 

“ The best you can, Sir.” 

The two Germans beguiled the time by occasionally singing in con- 
cert an overture! of Mozart’s, perfectly well, from beginning to end ; the 
two Frenchmen (actors going to fulfil an engagement at Boulogne), by 
rehearsing the parts which they were to play together ; and I, either by 
listening to them, or talking with them. Thus, we five passed the waking 
hours of the journey very agreeably together, leaving John Hogs in a 
sulky and uncomfortable minority of one. 
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A CHAMBER SCENE. 

She rose from her untroubled sleep, 
t And put aside her soft brown hair, 

, And in a tone as low and deep 

As love’s first whisper, breathed a prayer : 

Her snow-white hands together press’d— 

Her blue eye shelter’d in its lid — 

The folded linen on her breast, 

Just swelling with the charms it hid ; 

And from her long and flowing dress 
Escaped a bare and slender foot, 

Whose fall upon the earth did press 
Like a new snow-flake, white and “ mute 
And there, from slumber, soft and warm, 

Like a young spirit fresh from heaven, 

She bow’d her slight and graceful form. 

And humbly pray’d to be forgiven. 

Oh, God ! if souls unsoil’d as these 
Need daily mercy from thy throne— 

If she upon her bended knees. 

Our loveliest and our purest one — 
v She, with a face so clear and bright. 

We deem her some stray child of light — 

If she, with those soft eyes in tears, 

Day after day, in her first years, 

Must kneel and pray for grace from thee, 

What far, far deeper need have ice 9 
How hardly, if she win not heaven, 

Will our wild errors be forgiven? 

Slingsby. 


INSCRIPTION. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF U CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 

Stop here, Seducer ! stop awhile ! 

A villain’s victim sleeps below . 

She drank the poison of a smile. 

And found that lawless love is woe. 

Too tru^ to doubt the lip that lied ! 

Too trusting maid ! too fond to fear ! 

Too oft they met on Bother’s side ; 

For she was young, and he tfas dear. 

Known by the arrow in her breast, 

She mourn’d her bonds, then join’d the free ; 
Now Mary’s sorrows are at rest, 

And her sad story speaks to thee. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

A Manual of the Political Antiquities of Greece. 

This is another singular monument of the extent of German eruditioflt, 
and the indefatigable character of German industry. It is an attempt* and 
one distinguished by no ordinary success, to do for the history of Greece much 
of that which Niebuhr accomplished with equal research and acumen for 
the earlier periods of the history of the Roman Republic ; and developes, 
upon the basis of authorities too numerous to be questioned, the rise, pro- 
gress, and decay of the political institutes of those two great governments 
from which the inferior states of Greece drew, to a greater or less degree, 
the principles of their several constitutions. The author Is tio vain theorist, 
nor does he attempt to speculate upon subjects over which the light of his- 
tory sheds but a faint and imperfect gleam, but which have, nevertheless, 
been boldly commented upon, as if matter of undoubted certainty, by 
writers who have appeared to think the mythic eyes of Greece of a sufficiently 
plastic and neutral character to be moulded into any shape, or to receive 
any colouring, which may be best suited to support the visions of a grave 
Idealist. We are consequently not plunged into a sea of discussion with 
respect to the origin of the Hellenic tribes, the migrations and Anal expul- 
sion of those phantoms of the fabulous ages, the mysterious and priestly Pe- 
lasgi, or the great question —whether the religion and government of Greece 
are really traceable to an Indian origin. The germ of Grecian civilisation 
was sown in obscurity, and rose to vigour amidst the darkness of an unno- 
ticed period. And where contemporaneous history is silent, the attempt to 
supply its place by reasonings drawn from imagined probabilities, or by 
mere oral traditions, embodied by writers of a date many centuries posterior 
to the events they describe, is surely as useless as it is unreasonable. Pro- 
fessor Hermann has therefore wisely passed with comparatively scanty 
notice the primary conditioii of the people, whose political antiquities he 
records, ana commences his treatise systematically with the return of the 
Heraclidse, or rather with the first appearance in a collected form of those 
laws, which, although probably long before existent among the Dorian in- 
vaders of the Peloponnesus, are supposed to have derived their origin from 
the legislative genius of Lycurgus. The political history of Athens com- 
mences of course somewhat earlier, since it is dated from the time of Theseus, 
of whose real existence, as an eminent and successful lawgiver, there does 
not seem to be the slightest reason to doubt, much as has been done to invest 
him with the attributes of a mere fabulous hero. The governments of both 
Athens and Sparta, with incidental notices of the Dorian* and Ionian colo- 
nies, are subsequently traced through their several, phases to the period of 
the ultimate subjugation of Greece beneath the Roman arms, with a clear- 
ness and accuracy which show the author of this concise, though elaborate, 
work, to be a complete master of his subject, and possessed of no less judg- 
ment in the arrangement of his materials, than of erudition for the purpose 
of collecting them. The latter quality is indeed the most astonishing fea- 
ture in the volume. Not a single position is advanced unsupported by 
weighty authorities, and when we state that out of four hundred pages, at 
least one half of that number are devoted to references, and brief comments 
upon them, some idea may be formed of the immense labour which has 
been thought requisite for such an undertaking. Be it remembered #lso, 
that this is not an instance of that 4 * index learning” 

u Which turns no student pale, 

Yet holds the eel of science by the tail.'* 

Professor Hermann's information could only have been derived from careful 
and frequent perusal of the authors he has quoted ; a task to which, in the 
extensive form it exhibits under hi^hands, none, we should imagine* but 
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Teutonic patience would be equal. As his diligence and learning, however, 
have conferred a lasting obligation upon all who are desirous of following 
the progress of the internal policy of Greece, step by step, in connection 
with the events by which it was produced, modified, and ultimately destroyed ; 
so we have no doubt of his being regarded by every reader, learned or un- 
learned, who may venture upon its perusal, not only as exhibiting the opi- 
nions of a profound scholar upon subjects of universal interest, but as laying 
before him every source of information, by which he may be able, if so 
inclined, to pursue his investigations to any given extent. As a book of 
reference, we have no doubt it will be extensively consulted by classical 
students. We have only to add, that the translation has been per* • 
formed in a highly creditable manner. It is a specimen of chaste and ele- 
gant English, and is, in all respects, worthy of the press from which it issues, 
and the University under whose auspices it has appeared. 

The Book of Beauty for 1837. Edited by the Countess of Blessington. 

It requires considerable exertion, both of judgment and imagination, to 
illustrate, appropriately, nineteen (as the title-page has it) “ finished engrav- 
ings.” And it is no easy matter to mingle light and shade effectively, so 
that neither may predominate. Lady Blessington has, in the present vo- 
lume, overcome all this difficulty, and produced, not only a pleasing work, 
but a work of far more than what is considered mere “ Annual ” merit. 

The romantic history of 4 * The Arabs in Spain,” by the lamented Sir Wil- 
liam Gell, is full of sterling interest ; an interest which is greatly increased 
by Lady Blessington s introduction. Mr. Bulwer’s account of Juliet s tomb 
is exquisite in its way ; and the tale of 44 The Honey-Moon” is one of Lady 
Blessingtons most gentle and amusing satires — indeed, persons who are dull 
and stupid in other annuals, become amiable and animated when under her 
Ladyship's influence— the consequence is, that “ The Book of Beauty ” 
is beautiful, both in art and literature. Many of the engravings are in them- 
selves worth half the price of the volume ; for instance, the Vignette, after 
Uwins, of the Villa Roale—and the 44 Portrait of the Marchioness of Aber- 
corn and Child, 5 ’ — and Dog might be added — for the dog’s head in this 
splendid picture is unique. Other artists could have (lone equal justice to 
the English mother and her child ; none but Edwin Landseer could 
have portrayed that grave and glorious animal. “Habiba” is one of 
Chalons* elaborate creations of blonde, and gauze, and baubles — not to our 
taste, and which we should never have forgiven him for had he not made 
the amende ,by his living 44 Portrait of Lady Sykes.” Paris has dressed 
one or two lovely ladies, With large eyes, in his usual fashion, and bestowed 
some pains upon a pretty rustic with a basket of eggs, which latter Mrs. 8. 
C. Hall has illustrated by une of her simplest sketches. 

Meadows has cut a lady out of a stage scene, and called it “ Nourmahal,” 
and Miss Landon s accompanying story just saves the picture from being 
absurd. His 44 Sultana/ 1 however, is very pretty, and when we look at her, 
we think the Sultan quite right to keep his harem under guard. 

Lady Blessington has evinced admirable tact in illustrating 44 Ma Chere 
Felicity and the mournftil beauty of “ Calantha” is worthy of the able 
pen which sets forth her character as one — who gave no counsel, who did 
not sympathise with ambition, who had not the restless brain that gains or 
maintains a crown— and yet inspired by the consciousness of her existence. 

Walter Savage Landor — a name allied to all that is great and excellent 
in our literature — contributes 44 An Imaginary Conversation/' and a Poem, to 
this beautiful book ; and as we have not space to particularize farther, we 
must only conclude by congratulating Mr. Heath on the increasing excel- 
„ lence of his Annual, and pointing out to him — needlessly, we confess, for 
the truth is self-evident — the immense advantage of possessing a wise and 
iudicious editor. ^ 
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A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the Commoners of Great 
Britain. Part XIII. By John Purke. 

This is not a mere biographical history of wealthy or high-born com* 
moners ; it is a curious and exceedingly interesting account of many Bnglish 
worthies who have been eminent in the arts either of war or peace* wait 
whose names affe interwoven with the most glorious and valuable records of 
their country. The work is therefore full of anecdote ; and although its 
mam object is to show who at present represent the most august of gone* 
hy times, it may be safely described as or national importance : — we extract 
two or three anecdotes. 

An Irish election 200 years ago : — * 

u The freeholders assembled in Philipstown to elect knights for the King’s 
County, and some of the Irish, having consulted together the same morning, at- 
tended the sheriff to the shire-house, between eight and nine o’clock, where the writ 
being read, Sir Francis Kushe and Sir Adam Loftus (ancestor of the first Viscounts 
Kly), were propounded by some of the freeholders as the fittest men to he elected. 
But Philip O’JDagan delivered to the sheriff tjwo several lists of names in paper, who 
(he said) had given their names for “ Sir John MacCoughlan and Callagh (VMul- 
Joy,” whom they had chosen already, and would have none others ; and upon deli- 
vering the list, they cried out /‘Mac Coughlan and O’Mulloyl” The other side, 
to the number of sixteen, gave their votes publicly for Sir F. Rushe and Sir A. 
Loftus. The under-sheriff received the papers, and made up the indentures for 
Mac Coughlan and O’Mulloy (having the greatest number of names w$ the list), 
which indentures were accepted hy the high-sheriff ; yet, notwithstanding, he re- 
turned Sir A, Loftus and Sir F. Kushe, alleging “ that the greatest number of voices 
given publicly were for them.” In which proceeding on the part of Mac Coughlan 
and O’Mulloy we find this miscarriage, that two gentlemen whose names were re- 
turned in the list, upon the reading disavowed the same, and subscribed the other 
part. Some other also confessed he had set his hand to the list after the election 
was done; and Sir Terence O’Dempsey being absent, gave his voice hy proxy to the 
said Mac Coughlan and O’Mulloy, which (X Malloy could not speak English ! a defi- 
ciency not uncommon amongst the magnates of the land.” 

Imprisonment for debt in early times, and humanity of the Clergy 

<f Stephanas de Lawe (son of A I anus de Lawe, and direct ancestor of the present 
Rev. Thomas Hill, P. F. Lowe, the learned Precentor of Exeter), gave all his land 
in Lawefield, which he held in More, of the monkes of Worcester, to the same 
priory. He moreover, by the consent of Dionysia, his wife, gave to his lords the 
said prior and convent, in pure and perpetual alms, certain assart, or new cleared 
land, called the Soken, lying under the Menhey, with all the Grove there ; hut for 
the surrender of these and other lands, the priour and monkes yealded him some 
recompense, and were most charitable to him, for being by the Jews at Worcester 
detained in prison, and loaded with heavy chains, and by exquisite torments com- 
pelled to redeem himself, his said lords the priour and convent, being moved with 
pity, and seeing him forsaken of all his friends, did, by the expending of much mo- 
ney, free him from his bonds, and restore him to life and liberty. Thus did the 
religious deliver him out of the j awes of hys cruel creditors. The other aunbfoftt 
gentleman was Penhull, of whom Aluredus de Penhull, falling likewise inti) th© 
meroiles handes of these devouring usurarious Jewes, then dwellinge in W oroester , 
was also by the priour and monkes redeemed out of that thralldorne.” 

The Great Metropolis. By the Author of “ Random Recollections of 
the Lords and Commons.” 2vols. 

This is in many respects a very useful book; but the author frequently 
touches on dangerous ground, and, we know, has said some things which h# 
might surely have left unsaid. The evil was, perhaps, inseparable from the 
subject. It is scarcely justifiable, we think, to point out to the world at 
large who is the conductor of this work, and who is the editor of that— ex* 
plaining liow much the said conductor, or the said editor, receives far hi# 
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labours. The consequent desire to be very accurate has therefore led to 
many blunders ; we can, ourselves, undertake to prove that in several of his 
statements concerning such matters he is altogether wrong. We refer more 
especially to the articles upon newspapers ana magazines ; of the theatres 
and clubs we know less, and therefore cannot determine whether his details 
respecting them are correct, or otherwise. It is evident that the author is 
not conversant with the higher classes of society. The contdhts of a chap- 
ter Upon this topic will sufficiently explain his peculiar views “ Their 
opinions of themselves — their disregard of the truth— their insincerity — 
extent to which profligacy prevails among them — virtue laughed at among 
them — their want of benevolence towards mankind generally,’* &c. &c. &c. 
Nevertheless, though full of errors and faults, there is much]. in these vo- 
lumes to entitle them to a favourable reception with the public. If we 
could separate the flowers from the weeds, and throw the latter away, the 
book would be a more valuable one ; for it contains an immense quantity of 
information, and gives the history and existing state of many persons and 
things, about which the world knows little. 

Findens* Tableaux of National Character, Beauty, and Costume. 
Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

This is an annual ; and a very successful attempt to improve upon a class 
of works which are now looked for as regularly at the close of the year as 
snow in winter or sun in summer. If they are to be patronized, it is well 
that we have them growing from good to better. No volume has yet been 
issued so excellent in all departments us this, which Messrs. Finden have 
prepared at immense cost. It is a large quarto size ; full bound in morocco? 
chastely and elegantly ornamented ; containing thirteen splendid engravings, 
with a due proportion of letter-press ; and having an ambitious object,— to 
make us acquainted, through the medium of pictorial groups, with the 
character and costume of various nations. This object is happily accom- 
plished ; the book opens with a group by Uwins — a lovely Neapolitan girl 
proceeding with her offerings 1 9 the Madonna del Arco ; the next is a scene 
at the Convent of Mount St. Bernard — a girl pointing down the valley 
where travellers have been whelmed in the snow ; the third tells the old and 
pretty story of the oriental love-letter — a youth and maiden discoursing not 
with words but flowers ; the fourth is that of a Polish family exiled from the 
home which “ a band of fierce barbarians” arc destroying. Spain supplies 
its usual subjects, — a duenna, a girl, and a lover. Arabia is illustrated by a 
lovely maiden filling the pitcher at a well, while a warrior on his “ Arab 
steed” prances proudly by her. The scene in Portugal is in a convent, 
where a young girl takes the veil. The Circassian captive before the buyer 
and seller of the slave, illustrates Turkey. The Tyrol exhibits a happy 
group beside the' door of a cottage among the hills, looking down upon the 
valley. Greece gives us the picture of a wounded patriot, whose sister, it 
may be, binds up his wounds, while his wife looks fearfully upon the distant 
combat. Africa is shown by a group of women and children sold to the 
gloomy trader by a ruffian who bears off the rifle he has obtained by his 
infamous traffic. Persia gives us the rich scene of a bath, and the luxurious 
woman of the gorgeous East ; and France is portrayed by one of the gen- 
tlest and most interesting episodes in all her history — the crowning of a 
virtuous maiden with a rose-wreath at Saloncy. 

The designs are from the pencil of Mr. Perring, but various artists have 
combined to give them pictorial effect. The engravers, too, have alt done 
well ,* and the result is a collection of prints such as we have rarely, if ever, 
seen together in one volume. A few years ago anyone of them would have 
been considered cheap at half the price demanded for the whole thirteen. 
We must consider this work as possessing interest far beyond the generality 
of those with which we must class it. As prints, they are very beautiful ; 
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but they also afford an insight into the character and costume of various 
nations — an object which has never yet bacn properly attempted* and which 
is worthy of art. Messrs. Finden deserve the highest praise for the efforts 
they have made ; and we have no doubt they will receive their reward in 
the universal appreciation of the skill they have displayed in working out so 
admirable an idea. The letter-press consists of poems and prose sketches, : 
the former have been contributed by Leigh Hunt, Lady Blessington, Mifs 
Landon, Allan Cunningham, &c. &c., and the latter are ffam *the pen it* 
Mrs. S. C. Hall. The space to which she has been limited has been, of 
course, a drawback; yet we think the stories in this volume are among 
the happiest of her compositions. She has not only contrived to give a 
striking tale in each, but she has illustrated and explained “ the characters 
and costumes 11 of nations as well as the artists. A more exquisite volume, 
or one more worthy extensive patronage, has never issued from the press. 

« 

Vandelcur; or, Animal Magnetism. A Novel. 

Wc took up these volumes with somewhat of prejudice?, under the idea 
that it was impossible to render the charlatanerie of animal magnetism 
cither pleasant or instructive ; nor did we like the opening of the story by 
means of pictures which revealed it#' end. Notwithstanding this unpro- 
mising sensation, we became much interested in the progress of the tale, 
andean certainly recommend it as one well calculated to while away a weari- 
some hour, and deeply to impress upon a young reader what may be termed 
the; sin of secrecy. Having within a week or two heard two of our most 
sensible friends (long resident at Paris) confess their surprise, and in one 
case acknowledge receiving the perfect cure of a distressing complaint in 
consequence of the revelations made by a sonnambule, we cannot deem the 
story improbable ; for if persons in middle life and long resident in the w r orld 
could be led to a reliance on such a medium, well might a girl of sixteen, 
under all the excitement and anxiety experienced by the heroine, be also 
duped ; but we are decidedly of opinion that the wretch who destroyed her 
happiness is very improperly disposed of by the author. Poetical justice 
required surely a different fate for a betrayer and murderer than that of be- 
coming a wealthy Merchant, surrounded by his family and dying of the yel- 
low fever, as thousands did beside him. We all know that thefhspensers of 
misery are not rewarded in this world according to their deserts ; but “ blood 
calls for blood,” and the inventor of a story can deal retribution, and should 
do it to a wretch like this. 

The lady who wrote Vandeleur will, we doubt not, write a still better story 
ere long ; for she has not only invention, but knowledge of character, and 
a fine perception of all that is most attractive and most excellent in her sex; 
and the pathos displayed in a scene of a widowed mother and her only son, 
not only proved her power of touching the heart, but revealed to us a fact 
we had not in the sllgh^st degree suspected : on reading it> we exclaimed, 
as well as our tears permitted, “ Ha ! this is a woman ! a mother 1 most 
probably a widowed one !” Should this be the case, though we are inclined 4 
to desire that her literary progeny may increase, we will wish for her person- 
ally no greater happiness than that of long witnessing the happiness arid * 
experiencing the protection of her own high-minded, virtuous Vandtfieur, 

Twelve Months in the British Legion. By one of its Officers. 

The great merit of this volume is, that it docs not pretend to contribute 
largely to our store of information as to the state of Spain, or the ** doings ** 
of the English soldiers, who have been hired to fight for one portion of Us 
people against the other. It is a pleasant, gossiping book, of little value. 
The writer confines himself to events in which he actually took part, and 
professes to describe what he himself saw. He has, consequently, pre- 
served some striking anecdotes of the brutal struggle; and necessarily 
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describes botli Carlists and Liberals as thorough ruffians. As the officer 
has fortunately returned to tell his “ hair-breadth 'scapes,” it is but justice 
to State that he was severely wounded. If he is satisfied with the honour 
and glory of shedding blood for a country where it is Vain and useless to 
waste it, we have no right to complain. He has seen service, if he has not 
done any ; and as it is very unlikely he received the pay he was promised, 
we trust th# bpok he has been enabled to write will compensate him for his 
labours add his losses. 

Songs, and Lyrical Poems. By Robert Story. 

This ^blume is a political one, if we may so characterize a collection of 
songs, the main object of which is to excite and increase a love for our native 
land, and the most valuable of its time-honoured institutions. Among the 
poems, however, there are many which do not touch upon party themes. 
Our readers will thank us for at least one of them : — 

a Winteu is Gunk. 

M Grim in his sullen cloud, 

Winter hath flown ; 

Smiling in tr^jpph proud, 

Spring hastens on ; 

Hark ! in her laughing train 
Comes the cuckoo again. 

Sounding the victor- strain — 
c Winter is gone ’ ' 

“ Sprinkled along the lea, 

Young flowers are blown ; 

Green leaves bedeck the tree, 

Newly put on ; 

Primrose and daisy gay 
Bloom by each shady way; 

Birds sing on every spray — 

( Winter is gone f 

" But by the greenwood hough, 

Wandering alone, 

Mary, I miss thee now ; 

Why hast thou flown ? 

O ! what arc now to me 
Bird, flower, and blooming tree ? 

Ne’er can they tell like thee, 

( Winter is gone !* ” 

Mr. Story is aq able and an elegant writer, and uses the quill of the swan 
as well as the feather of the lark. He is at times highly vigorous, and at 
others exceedingly graceful. The book is deserving the success it has met 
with — success which is by no means altogether tawing to the political ten- 
dency of his writings. 

On Deformities of the Chest. By William Coulson. 

On Diseases of the Hip-Joint. By the same. 

The power possessed by woman to prevent many of the maladies which 
“ flesh is heir to," and to improve the character of the form, the stamina, 
and beauty of her children, by judicious physical education, has been often 
demonstrated in the pages of this Magazine. The frequent, we may almost 
say universal, occurrence of deformities of the chest, the subject of the first 
of these volumes, renders.it a question of great interest — we would say, in- 
deed, of vital import— to every parent. 

The author has evidently devoted much attention to the matter, and 
handled it with considerable judgment. In his observations on lateral attd 
anterior compressions of the cBbst, there are some valuable remarks on the 
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evils arising fVom the pressure of busks in stays, and the general mischief 
resulting from the too prevalent custom of tight lacing. A particular kind 
of deformity, well known, hre imagine, by most of our readers, by the name 
of “ pigeon-breasted,” is particularly treated. The opinions of faupuytren, 
Copland, and others, are judiciously brought to corroborate the author's own 
experience on the good effect of well-regulated exercise in checking tW* 
frightful deformity. * 

Here the power of the nurse is, indeed, great ; and pleased are we to find 
the following hint to mothers, extracted from Baron Dupuytren’s work, when 
speaking of the advantage and necessity of good general management: — 
“ We must not trust to hired nurses. A mother s affection alone is capable 
of the perseverance requisite for success. With this ally, there is scarcely 
any such malformation that cannot be remedied.’’ * 

The character of exercise best calculated for improving the form, and pre- 
venting deformity, is pointed out ; and, we see, is consonant with our own 
views, as expressed in a recent Number, when noticing u Donald’s Exercises 
for Ladies.” 

The long catalogue of complaints proceeding from tho use of corsets, 
amounting to the frightful number of ninety-seven, is, we think, a little 
overstrained. Well is it known and admitted that much harm, and irre- 
parable mischief, too often is produced by stays ; but it savours much of the 
i*idiculous to ascribe ninety-seven diseases to such a cause. However, if it 

S re vents the evil, we forgive the exaggeration ; and, with such a view, we 
eartily recommend Mr. Coulson’s work to the notice of our readers. 

The treatise on the hip-joint is more calculated for the professional reader. 
It is on a subject of equal interest with the former — is treated with as much 
skill — is full of practical information — and, moreover, is illustrated with 
some very good lithograph engravings. 

The Botanist, No. I. 

We give an early notice of this publication, in order that we may con- 
tribute all we can to its continuance. It is conducted by B. Maund, K.L.S., 
and tho Rev. J. 8. Henslow, the Cambridge Professor of Botany ; and is 
published at a rate of amazing cheapness, even in these days, when science 
is to bo had for “ almost nothing.*’ It contains four prints, drawn as cor- 
rectly, and coloured as beautifully, as the best of those winch, a few years 
ago, were to lie procured only at large cost ; and which were copied by fair 
hands as exercises in a delightful art, and as valuable contributions to the 
portfolio— but as far too expensive to be obtained generally by any other 
mode. We copy the following passages, explanatory of the nature and 
objects of the work 

“ la fc The Botanist,’ both the systematic arrangement and the physiology of 
plants will form interesting features ; not, however, in any degree, to the exclusion 
of popular information. Each number will contain four plates Of the most admired 
subjects for culture in the greenhouse, stove, or open garden. The figures will be 
correctly drawn from nature, of the full size, and coloured in the most careful 
manner. Their places in the natural and artificial systems wifi be accurately 
described, not by words only, but by graphic illustrations, so as to conduct the 
reader, imperceptibly, to a knowledge of the leading principles of the science. 

“ As well as making ‘ The Botanist’ a scientific authority, it is especially tins 
intention of the Conductor to combine in it every species of popular information 
connected with the history, properties, and habits of plants, and with their geogra- 
phical distribution, as far as can be ascertained. That it may be known where 
every plant published in 4 The Botanist’ can be found, the owner of the living 
specimen from which the drawing has been taken, will always be mentioned. 
Furthermore, although we shall not encumber i The* Botanist* with calendarial 
notices of mere gardening operations, we intend, for the particular benefit of 
amateurs, that every information connected with the propagation and cultivation 
of the subjects illustrated shall he carefully remrded, so as to secure success to all 
♦those who delight in attention to this most gr®fying department.” 
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A more elegant companion for the drawing-toom in winter, or for the 
garden in summer, we have never seen ; it is sufficiently learned, but its 
details are so clear and simple, that the merest tyVo may comprehend them. 
To the accomplished botanist it may be, and we doubt not is, an acquisition ; 
but to the lover of beautiful flowers we are sure that it is so. We shall 
treasure up our copy until the spring enables us to profit by it. 

o 

Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and Physiology. By Robert B. Todd, M.D. 

The rapid progress of medicine in all its branches within the last quarter 
of a century, must be a source of much gratulation to all well-regulated 
minds. On the first appearance of this Cyclopmdia we hailed it as an omen 

a spirit of emulation on tjie part of our native anatomists and surgeons, 
and right glad are we to find our expectations and prognostications fully 
verified in the last few Numbers. Well, indeed, may France boast of her 
Pinel, Andral, Breschet, Broussais, Corvisart, Laennec, and Dupyutren, in 
pathological inquiries ; Bichat, Cuvier, Richeraud, Majendie, and Edwards, 
in physiology. Germany, also, can enumerate Camper, Blumenbach, Meckel, 
Soemmering, and Tiedraann. Italy, again, with Scarpa, Caldani, and 
Rolundo, may well be proud of her exertions ; and now, m addition to our 
Baillies, Hunters, and Monros, we may, with feelings of peculiar pride, refer 
to the progressing improvements of the present age. 

The names appended to the varifius articles in this work are good indica- 
tions of Britain’s approaching equality with our highly-favoured Continental 
anatomists and physiologists. It is difficult to distinguish particular essays 
among so many deserving notice, and we must be content to draw our 
reader’s attention to the very interesting observations on Death, by Dr. 
Symons ; the elaborate, and yet terse description of the Cranium, with its 
several peculiarities in cold and warm-blooded animals, by Mr. Malyn, and 
the very pleasing article on Crustacea must to the naturalist be a sufficient 
guarantee of the learned editor’s determination not to forget the important 
study of comparative anatomy. 

Two Months at Kilkec. By Mary John Knott. 

Kilkee is a small watering-place on the Irish coast ; and although the 
world now hears its name for the first time, it is evidently destined to occupy 
a full page in the book of Irish history, possessing, as it does, vast natural 
advantages — having the wild and the beautiful all around it. The fair 
author has made a book upon the subject : she was grateful to the small spot 
for health and enjoyment, and she desires that others, who seek both, may 
know where they are to be found. It is full of pictures of fine scenery ; 
abounds in portraits of Irish character ; and contains some admirable and 
exciting stories of storm and shipwreck. It is not very likely we shall ever 
visit Kilkee ; but we should like to do so. This little volume makes us long 
for a ramble among its rocks, and by its wild shore, which the broad Atlan- 
tic washes. We are, however, indebted for a pleasant and not unprofitable 
hour to this publication ; and hope it may find its way among those who are 
more fortunately circumstanced, and whom the writer may induce to com- 
pare her sketches with the originals in nature. The book is issued by Messrs. 
Curry, publishers to whom the Irish press owes much : they have succeeded 
in proving that an Irish author may safely depend on the Irish public, and 
that success will follow when it is sought and deserved. 
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The new edition of Horace Walpole’s Cor- 
respondence with George Montagu, Esq., Lady 
Hcrvey, Gray the Poet, the Countess of Alles- 
bury, the Earl of Stafford, and most of the 
learned and distinguished personages of his' 
time, will be published in a few days by Mr. 
Colburn. This work, which consists of the 
great mass of the correspondence of this 
prince of letter-writers, extending over n 
period of sixty-two years, will form an 
essential companion to Walpole's recently- 
published Letters to Sir Horace Mann. It 
Is, like that work, printed in three octavo vo- 
lumes, but containing double the quantity bf 
matter. Nnmerons illustrative notes are now 
first added. No historical library can be com- 
plete without this work, for where else can 
we look for such a delightful anecdoticnl his- 
tory of the time to which it refers ? 

Mr. DTsr&eli’s new novel, " Henrietta Tem- 
ple,” is at length completed at press, and will 
make its appearance in a day or two. 

Mr. Burke's New Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1837 will certainly make its appearance 
early In December. No expense, we under- 
stand, has been spared to render it the moat 
complete work of the kind That has ever issued 
from the press. The nobility and gentry will 
now have (with Mr. Burke's History of the 
Landed Gentry, which Is fast hastening to- 
wards its conclusion) a most complete and 
valuable record, of tlieir various families, 
which will prove a mine of information to the 
future historian. - 

Captain Scott's promised " Rambles.in Egypt 
and Cnndia ” will be published in about a week. 
The work, we find, has been delayed to give 
time to the engraver to do proper justice to 
the illustrations. 

Another work by a military writer will be 
looked forward to with no little interest. We 
allude to the Personal Narrative and Memoirs 
of Brigadier-General Charles Shaw, late Colo- 
nel in the Portuguese Service. It will com- 
prise hu account of the author’s adventures in 
England, Scotland, Holland, France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 

Lady Charlotte Bur y’s new novel of“ Love,” 
and the long expected “ Memoirs of a Peeress, 
or the Days of Fox,” edited by her Ladyship, 
will be ready for publication about the middle 
of the present month. 

This Humorist. — Mr. Colburn is making 
very active preparations to render this new 
comic periodical In everyway worthy of public 
encouragement. It is to be edited by one of 
the most distinguished writers of the day, 
assisted by a numerous circle of contributors 
whose names are dear to the lovers of wit and 
humour, among whom we may mention Theo- 
dore Hook, Esq., John Poole, Esq., the authors 
of” The Rejected Addresses,” Crofton Croker, 
Ksq., Laman Blanchard, Esq., Douglas Jer- 
rold, Esq., Beneon Hill, Esq., E. B. Pearce, 


Esq , &c. &c. Various characteristic illustra- 
tions will be given. The first number is to 
appear on the 1st of January. 

Thomas Campbell, Esq., author of “The 
Pleasures of Hope,” is at preftnt engaged lu 
seeing through the preas his Letters from the 
South, which will shortly be published in a 
completed form, with twelve illustrations* 
consisting of scenery, costume, &c. 

The new work by the author of ” Tre- 
maine,” called ” Fielding, or Society," may 
confidently expected in the course of DeceimP 
her. 

Mrs. Gore's forthcoming little volume is, it 
seems, to be cnlled ” The Book of Hoses.” It 
will comprise an Account of the Culture and 
Propagation of Hoses, and a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of £500 varieties. 

The new Naval story of" Gentleman Jack,” 
by the author of ” Cavendish,” will make its 
appearance about Christmas.} 

Early next month will be published, with 
twenty-five beautiful Illustrations, ” Beauties 
of the Country; or, Descriptions of Hural 
Customs, Objects, Scenery, and tbe Seasons.” 
By Thomas Miller, author of ” A Day In the 
Woods.” 

Mr. James Bird has in the press a new 
poem, under the title of ” Francis Abbott, 
the Recluse of Niagara.” 

The Life of Chatterton, containing his un- 
published Letters and Correspondence, by 
Mr. Dix, will shortly appear. 

Floral Sketches, Fables, and other Poems, 
by Miss Agnes Strickland, will be published 
in a few days. 

Granville Penn, Esq. is preparing for publi- 
cation the Book of the New Covenant of 
Jesus Christ ; being a Critical Revision of the 
New Testament. 

Mr. Cousin will shortly put to press his col- 
lection of inedlted works of Roger Bacon. 

The first of the six monthly volumes of Mr. 
Lockhart's ” Life of Scott” will appear, we 
understand, early in 1837. 

Mr. Bulwer is about to publish a new ro- 
mance, in one volume, splendidly illustrated. 

Nearly ready, The Americans, and their 
Social, Moral, and Political Relations, by 
Francis J. Grund. 

BOOKS IN THIS PRKSS. 

Philosophy and Religion,* with their mutual 
bearings comprehensively considJ&d, and sa- 
tisfactorily determined, on clear and scientific 
principles, by W. Brown Galloway, A. M. 

The Lady's Cabinet Lawyer t a summary of 
the exclusive and peculiar rights and liabilities 
of Wsmen. 

The Wonders of Geology, by D r . Mantel, 
F.R.3. &c. 

Spartacus ; or The Roman Gladiator. A tra- 
gedy, in five acta, by Jacob Jones, Esq., author 
of *' The Anglo-Poltsh Harp,” dec. 
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FINE ARTS. 

ROYAL ACA0KMY. 

Olsr the 7th instant a General Assembly of the Academicians was held at 
the Royal Academy of Arts, in Somerset-house, when Mr. John P. Knight 
was elected an Associate, and Mr. Robert Graveg an Associate Engraver, of 
that institution. 

These appointments cannot fail to prove highly satisfactory to the public. 
Mr. Knight has continued to improve from year to year ; his picture of the 
Wreckers at the last Exhibition established his reputation, and made his 
election into the Academy a matter of certainty. Mr. Graves has obtained 
foremost rank as an engraver ; he is probably indebted for the distinction 
to his print after Phillips's portrait of Lord Byron— a work of considerable 
merit, in which he has avoided the sin of the age — minute finish that 
weakens the strength of the painter. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Amelia awaiting the Return of her Husband. Painted by E. Prentis. 

Engraved by J. C. Bromley. 

This picture was one of the main attractions of the Gallery of British 
Artists last year. The story is happily told ; there can be no mistaking the 
calm yet deeply anxious look of the young wife; the minor details of the 
fire-place, the table laid, and the small preparations for the home-coming, are 
skilfully and agreeably introduced. It has been well engraved by Mr. Brom- 
ley ; and the print may form a valuable addition to the portfolio, or fitly 
grace the walls of our English houses— where examples of affectionate care 
and thought in woman cannot be too frequently exhibited. 

Wanderings and Excursions in South Wales. Engraved by W. Rad- 
cliffe, from Drawings by Cox, Harding, and Copley Fielding. Parts 
I. and II. 

Mr. Thomas Roscoe lias written the letter-press descriptions for this work ; 
he has performed, thus far, his task with considerable ability. The “ North 
Wales,** we presume, is concluded ; we have seen only the first two or three 
numbers of it, and they promised well. South Wales does not, we imagine, 
afford material so rich, beautiful, or romantic ; but there is ample in its 
scenery for the pencil of the artist— the prints in these two numbers prove as 
much. We shall take an early opportunity of referring to the work at greater 
length. 


Findens* Ports and Harbours of Great Britain, No. III. 

Thiswork progresses admirably. The Ports and Harbours of Great Bri- 
tain are worthy of the artists’ pencil. They send forth and receive its wealth ; 
but they are also among the most picturesque objects of the country, Mr. 
Balmer, a young and clever landscape painter, has drawn the greater num- 
ber of the scenes in this Part ; he merits high praise for the skill he has 
manifested. The prints are beautifully executed by the Messrs. Findon. 
The name may' be received as a guarantee that it will improve rather 
than retrograde as it proceeds ; and while we recommend the publication as 
one of the cheapest, best, and most interesting that has been lately issued, 
we may safely augur for it wide success. 
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THE DRAMA. 

It would be almost wonderful if managers, who so often de wrong by 
design, should never do right by mistake. Like other men (for managers 
are mortal) they occasionally stumble upon the intellectual, and get, by 
chance, into the higher region of their calling : by accident, they sometimes 
cultivate the drama, and patronize Shakspeare. That they* should Hud 
their profit in doing so, is not curious ; hut it is strange that, while they are 
thus borne onward to fortune on the full tide of favohr, they should so con- 
stantly display an inclination to turn hack, and seek the barren shore of 
vulgar taste and (to speak literally) brutalised ambition. Most strange, 
even as they are foul and unnatural, are the proceedings of such men as 
the present lessee of Covent Garden Theatre, who, apparently possessed bjfc 
the single desire to make money on any terms, find their treasuries fiUud to 
overflowing, by converting the golden lines of Sliaskpear© into the current 
coin of the realm ; and yet, while fortune is most liberal, and honourable 
reward most secure, are seen to turn round, as if with a natural desire for 
the abasement of the drama, and take the chances of a degvaded course 
in j) rof ere nee to the certainties of an honourable one. These people seem 
to have no desire to profit, unless they can damage the drama. Full houses 
are desirable — they lead to full treasuries — but the audiences must be drawn 
by the lowest and most vulgar appliances of the modern theatre, or the 
receipts lose their relish. It was remarked, in the hearing of the lessee 
of Drury Lane, at the commencement of last season, on a night when 
Maeready was filling the hearts of a crowded audience with the finest sym- 
pathies that grow out of the poetry of the drama, — it was remarked, 44 We 
have a splendid house to-night.” The manager seemed annoyed at the 
association of a nourishing treasury with a line play, — “ Yes, he replied, 
petulantly, but in coarser terms than we care to repeat, 44 a good house ; but 
you're not such a fool as to suppose we owe it to the tragedy ! Such men 
as our modern managers are never at heart’s ease, while they are doing well 
by intellectual means. Covent Garden has been nightly crowded during 
the past month, and longer, by the admirers of real acting and the realities 
of the great English drama. The lessee grew uneasy a week or two ago— 
he was growing rich incomprehensibly — the stage-system was in danger ol 
destruction— Shakspeare was threatening a revolution— chaos must come 
again before Christmas. A shifting of the scene, and lo ! Shakspeare is 
succeeded by a zoological show— we pass from the sublime to the ridiculous 
— the heels of Beauty are trodden upon by the Beast. Fortune herself has 
no charm to this man, unless he can win her by a depraved taBte, and re- 
duce ail that is noble, in the profession of acting, to his own wretched level. 
He would not even be Croesus, unless he could also be a quack. 

These remarks have been called for by the intrusion oi a vulgar imper- 
tinence amongst the dramatic triumphs of the months— triumphs which, if 
allowed their fair play, would go far to effect a Theatrical Reform. 1 o this 
end, the acting of Mr. Forrest, though not all that the poetical student ot 
human nature in the pages of Shakspeare could desire, may be regaided as 
a contribution. His King Lear approaches the threshold of poetry. It is 
a creation of almost imaginative power, produced by the truth or a physical 
and merely human infirmity. It borders upon the grand, by the tulmefts ol 
its possession of the external signs and shows of grandeur. Mr. t orrest is 
an actor who can execute most finely all but the highest tasks of poetry. 
He comprehends the wonderful action of human nature, and is deficient 
only when he comes to the 4 ‘ palpable obscure,” clear as daylight to the 
poet and the poetical illustrator— the subtle springs in which that human 
action in its highest range finds its mysterious origin. He cannot pass, 
even his King Lear denotes this, that “thin partition' which divides the 
demonstrative from the imaginative, the measured passion from the im- 
measurable thought. He plays not “ i’ tttfc plighted clouds;’ but, as au 
actor, skilled in human dealing* gifted with strong powers of expression, 
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and an intense feeling of the actual and the visible, he deserves all the 
generous welcome he has received. 

The reappearance of the playgoers old acquaintance, Mr. Booth, was but 
the experiment of a night or two, and merits but a mere record. Mr. Booth 
seems to be much “ farther from Kean” than ever. 

The leading incident at Covent-garden is the performance of “ Julius 
Ccesar the leading feature of this is the delineation of Brutus by Mr. 
Macready. Pity, thought we, as the curtain drew up, that Macready should 
have surrendered Cassius. His Brutus, thought we, as the curtain fell, is 
the most perfect of his many marvellous performances. We were wrong, 
we discover upon reflection ; but it still seems to us equal to his finest — to 
his Hamlet — in subtlety of apprehension, and in finish of execution. It 
presented to us the very soul of Brutus, with his “ outward favour.” It 

* combined the very grandeur of power with the grace of gentleness. What 
an answer is this performance to the objections of those who are disposed to 

* deem Mr. Macready nothing if not passionate. We have often seen the 
character performed before in “ approved style,*' but we were never till now 
made sensible of the extreme calmness that might characterize the progress 
of a terrible purpose. It is “ the depth, and not the tumult of the soul” that 
the Brutus of this actor realizes. The infirmity, as well as the strength of 
the character, was depicted with infinite delicacy. The half-hesitating tone 
in which the first soliloquy was delivered, conveying the idea of a man 
whose nature shrunk almost from his own clear reasoning, which was of 
necessity to carry him forth into a world of action so remote from and so 
opposed to the lofty meditative sphere wherein he should move and have 
his being ; this was heard in after passages of the play, giving consistency 
to the conception of the character, and harmonizing its mingled might and 
weakness. Not a fine touch thrown in by the poet was missed by the truth 
of the actor. The Cassius of Mr. Vandenhoff is a very forcible, but not a 
finished portraiture. It gave us the more prominent features of the charac- 
ter, but much of the quick and shifting expression was left out. It had the 
determination of purpose, but not the nicety of discrimination that w ent with 
it. It had the bold patrician patriotism, but not enough of the cunning of 
Cassius. Still the performance, looking at its general power, by no means 
detracts from the reputation of the actor. Marc Antony stood before us, a 
man indeed of Roman mould ; but there was little else at all calculated to 
convert us to a passionate admiration of Mr. Kemble s style of tragedy. 
The lamentation over ‘Caesar's body was (not to speak it profanely) of the 
school-boy cast of pathos, and the address to the people wanted the true 
and perfect power of persuasion which consists in concealing the artifice. 
But how magnificent was the picture with which it concluded, when the 
actor stood out in an attitude inexpressibly fine, and with a face lighted up 
with exultation, as the people rushed off with the body of Caesar to move the 
“ stones of Rome to rise and mutiny !” It presented an image not to be 
forgotten. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

At the meeting of the British Association in Bristol, Mr. T. Moore having 
been called upon to move a resolution, spoke as follows : — “Whatever hum- 
ble claims I might have to your notice, on more ordinary occasions, I can 
truly and unaffectedly declare, that I had but little expectation of being so 
honoured on an occasion like the present, when so many illustrious sons of 
science have been brought together, from all parts of the world, to commu- 
nicate and interchange their several lights of knowledge ; each of the dis- 
tinguished men we see around us being in himself a link, as it were, in that 
great encyclopaedic chain by which all the sciences and arts are connected 
together and mutually sustained. But, though little expecting suefcan ho- 
nour, I must say, I rejoice tbit even so humble a representative of literature 
as myself should have been noticed on this occasion ; as I think it right 
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, that the close union, or rather relationship, which exists between all the in- 
tellectual pursuits, should be thus cordially recognized, and that the welcome 
\)given by Science to Art should be * qualem decet esse sororum.' It has 
>$>een said very justly, that ‘ Knowledge is flbwer let us hope it ,is no less 
a true dictum, that Knowledge is Virtue. Some of the eminent men now 
before us have shown, in most able and luminous treatises, that Science, so 
far from being the enemy, is the Imnd-maiden, or, if I may so saysthe torch- 
bearer of Religion — lighting her hallowed steps into those inner rCcesserof 
Nature, where the power and beneficence of tile Deity are seen in his most 
secluded, and hitherto hidden operations. It is not too sanguine, then, to 
hope that a like good effect will flow from the study of science, in the paths 
of moral conduct ; and that man, by fathoming and becoming acquainted 
with the mysteries of the material world, may be rendered but the more ca- 
pable of sounding the depths and regulating the movements of that most 
strange and wonderful microcosm — himself.” After some further observa- 
tions, Mr. Moore alluded to the flattering manner in which the Noble Pre- 
sident (whose ready and playful eloquence, he said, had shed such a charm 
over their meetings) had alluded to his name in connection with Ireland ; 
and continued as follows : — “As far as my own feelings are concerned, one 
of the most gratifying circumstances to me, in the present meeting, is to see 
such numbers of my own countrymen around me. To those who have not, 
like myself, been employed in searching out old historical records, it may 
not, perhaps, be known that there still exists an old charter of Henry II., by 
virtue of which that monarch made a present of the city of Dublin to his good 
people of Bristol, to have and to hold, &c., as fully and peaceably as ever 
they had held and enjoyed their own city of Bristol. On looking around me 
here, in the streets, I should be almost tempted to imagine that we, of the 
Green Isle, were about to reverse the terms of Henry's grant ; to turn the 
tables upon you, as the phrase is, and were now all flocking over to take 
possession of the good city of Bristol. Long and often I pray may this 
friendly influx on your hospitable shores be repeated ; and long may you as 
cordially and as numerously return the compliment ; for these are tho valid 
signatures of international compact, far more binding than Henry II. or 
any less able tyrant can ever enforce. These are the true incursions into 
each other's territories ; these are the friendly invasions which will do more 
to blend and incorporate the two countries into one than any thing the char- 
ters of kings or mere parliamentary acts of union can ever accomplish.” 

ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting on the 3rd of October, various interesting species of insects, 
and of insect productions, were exhibited, including a collection lately made 
in Albania, by 11. Templeton, Esq. Specimens of the West Indian hut- 
grass, reared at the Society's apartments, and infested with a species of 
aphis, were exhibited, as well as specimens of the Gryllotalpa didactyla , 
Latreille, a species of mole-cricket, which is, at the present time, commit- 
ting much injury in the island of St. Vincent, by attacking the sugar-canes 
at the roots. Mr. Children made a communication, received by him from 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, upon a species of subcutaneous 
moth, which attacks the leaves of the pear, and produces much injury to the 
trees ; when it was suggested, that, by attending to the period when the 
caterpillar and the moth respectively made their appearance, their numbers 
might be greatly reduced by the application of coal-tar. The memoirs read 
were,— 1st. Additional observations, by W. Spence, Esq., upon the natural 
history of Scolytus destructor , and its ravages upon the elm-trees, in va- 
rious parts of France, and suggesting the necessity of a careful inquiry into 
the habits of the insect, before any wholesale felling of these trees was 
ordered, as much misapprehension was entertained upon the subject. 
2nd.— Some account of the habits and ravages of the black caterpillar of 
the turnip, the injury resulting from which has become of very great extent, 
and of serious consequence to many agriculturists. It was suggested, that 
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children might be advantageously employed in picking off the grubs, which 
are greedily eaten by ducks and other poultry ; and that a bag-net, having* 
a straight opening, might be used for running along the tops of the turnips, , 
into which the flies, which are eaUly alarmed, fall motionless, and counter- * 
feit death. By W. Sells, Esq, 3rd. — Description of a new genus of coleop- 
terous insects, found in Corfu, by W. Templeton, Esq. 

• „ LONDON MECHANICS' INSTITUTION. 

Dr. Birkbeck, the President of the Mechanics' Institution, has delivered 
a lecture upon the relative excellence of Writing Fluids and Inks. 

After some general observations on the importance of the art of writing 
to man, in its handing down to posterity all that was worth preserving of 
bygone ages, its power of assimilating mind to mind, and which, as Pope 
beautifully says, 

“ Spreads the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 

‘And wafts a sigh from Indus to the pole;” ■ 
the Lecturer proceeded to make some remarks on the various substances used 
in different ages of the world for writing on, from the papyrus of the Egyp- 
tians to the beautiful sheet of linen paper, now capable, by the power of 
machinery, of being made of an almost infinite size. The multiplication of 
the little instruments for impressing the paper with our thoughts was also 
astonishing, no loss than 240 millions of metal pens being now added to our 
stock of quills, which latter did not seem to diminish — a proof of the pro- 
gress of education and civilization. The practice of the Egyptians was to 
paint rather than write their characters. Pliny and Vitruvius make men- 
tion of the Roman ink, and Dioscorides says, that it was made of one part 
of a black powder, probably lamp-black, and three-parts of gum. This 
formed the ink with which the Romans wrote, or rather painted their 
characters. The ink then employed was more durable than the writing-ink 
now used, as the papyrus and manuscripts found in Herculaneum fully 
proved, and which had been buried 2000 years. The Chinese of the present 
day paint instead of write their characters, making use of a small brush 
and Indian ink. The Saxon ink pf our ancestors was superior even to our 
own ink ; for we have manuscripts written in the 5tli and 6th centuries, 
which are in a higher degree of preservation than those written in the 15th 
and 16th centuries. 

The materials for making ordinary ink, are galls, iron, gum-arabic, sugar, 
and water. Galls are a growth or excrescence formed on the footstalk- leaf 
of the oak, by an insect, which, boring and depositing with its ovipositor an 
egg, occasions the growth of the excrescence by the wound it inflicts, and 
this excrescence is the shield of the egg, until the mature insect bores a 
passage and escapes. These galls contain a peculiar acid, called gallic acid ; 
and this acid, uniting Vith the sulphate of iron, forms the black fluid called 
ink. Logwood and sulphate of copper, or blue vitriol, are also employed to 
deepen the colour ; but the copper has great disadvantages, because, when 
the pen is mended, if it is not perfectly clean, a deposit of copper is formed 
on tlie pen-knife, which greatly deteriorates its sharpness : this kind of ink 
also incrusts the ink-stands and clogs the pen, so as to prevent the free 
flowing of it to the paper, and is also easily erased from paper by acids and 
other chemical means. It became, therefore, a great object to obtain a fluid 
for writing, which should not be subject to these disadvantages and incon- 
veniences ; and the writing-ink, for the invention of which he believed the 
public to be indebted to Mr. Stephens, did appear to be free from most of 
those inconveniences. Mr. Stephens not having sought the protection of a 
patent, had given rise to a number of imitations; many of which were pro- 
bably very good, but certainly, in his opinion, not equal to that produced by 
the original inventor. He, the lecturer, had seen journals, as day-books and 
ledgers, by which it appeared the inventor had used this composition for four 
years. The struggles of the inventor might be seen in his attempts with 
various colours. Upon the composition alono, he had mgde 250 e^peri- 
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Trents. In the two saucers before them were two modifications of the 
. J colouring matter used in the composition of this fluid* one of which is per# 
ybctly dry, and the other always wet, from its disposition to -deliqueaee, or 
'absorb moisture; and upon this disposition -its fluidity in $ great measure 
depended. The permanency of colours may in a great degree bo tested by 
an agent, which acts in the same manner as the sun and time* namely, 
chloride of lime, which produces the same effect in a short space* as would 
require a very long exposure to effect. He had taken ten speehnene of 
writing fluid, and had submitted them to the action of chloride ft lime. 
The first line was written with Stephens’s, and all the intermediate lines with 
various imitations ; the last line was also written with Stephens’s* mixed 
with one-half water ; as they“ would perceive, the first and the last lines were 
the only ones remaining. The Lecturer then repeated the experiment with 
Stephens’s lluid, and several other imitations, by causing a line to be written 
with each (rack bottle being previously well shaken) ; on the application of 
the chloride the imitations disappeared, while the original remained, little, if 
at all, affected. Slips of paper were exhibited by the Lecturer, half of which 
had been soaked with the fluid more than twelve months since, by which it 
appeared that the part soaked was as sound and good as that which had not 
been. An inkstand was also exhibited, the invention of Mr. Stephens, which 
appeared well adapted for using the fluid. He thought Mr. Stephens 
entitled to much credit for his invention ; and as this article might be pur- 
chased at about the same price as the best corymon inks were formerly sold 
at, he had no doubt hut he would obtain, as he deserved, the patronage of 
the public. He (l)r. Birkbcck) could hear testimony to the strength of the 
article, having used it diluted with water. He then glanced slightly at the 
sympathetic inks, which he termed rather amusing than useful, and the 
marking inks for writing on linen, of which he spoke in terms of un- 
qualified praise — and said that, however unimportant this subject might 
appear, yet, that it was of the very first importance, could not be denied, as 
an adjunct of that art which had brought civilization, the sciences, and all 
I he arts of life as they now are. 

WARWICKSHIRE NATURAL HISTORY AND ARCH AlOLOGY SOCIETY. 

Dr. Buckland's Discoveries.— At a recent meeting of the Warwickshire 
Society of Natural History and Archaiology, Professor Buckland stated 
that he had discovered at Guy's Cliff the remains of an extinct species of 
animal, which had never been found or mentioned by geologists. The Pro* 
lessor said — “ He had commenced his studies by collecting fragments of 
Cnrisbrook Castle, Covfe Castle, and Warwick Castle ; and little did ho 
then dream that ho should ever have an opportunity of saying that the stones 
of Carishrook Castle contained a species of frosli-water fish, long extinct; or 
that, in the distant progress of time, he should have to assert that the castle, 
collegiate church, and town of Warwick, were built upon a stratum utterly 
unknown to English (geologists. Ten years ago he had obtained certain spe- 
cimens from Guy's Cliff, which he had cherished up among his masses of 
ignorance, and stored amidst difficulties, in the hope that some ray of light 
might dissipate the darkness which enshrouded them, and enable him to 
acquire some accurate information respecting them. Within the last two 
hours that darkness had been dispelled, and he was able to say that at Guys 
Cliff he had discovered an extinct species of animal never before found, and 
that those portions of rock which were upon the table before him were from 
a quarry the name of which had never been uttered in England. Another 
discovery which he had made was, that the town of Leamington rested on the 
remains of animals which had existed in other times ; and this fact was not 
hastily acquired, but was founded on strict logical deductions. It was, in- 
deed, true that under the foundations of houses at Leamington (where there 
had been previously one immense lake) there were to he found the remains 
of elephants, hippopotamuses, hyaenas, tigers, buffaloes, and a string of 
twenty other animals which he could enumerate.’* 
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VARIETIES. 

* 

Railways* — It appears that 'thirty-five Railway Bills passed the Legisla- ' 
ture during the last session, of which five are merely for the alteration of 
lines already authorised to be made, and thirty for new lines, the length of 
which is 994 miles, 1 furlong, 90 yards ; and the estimated costof formation 
1 7*395,000/., or at the rate of 1 7,700/. per mile ; and the annual expense of 
workingLand maintenance 17,571 /. per mile. The m09t expensive lines are 
the London Grand Junctfon, the estimated cost of which is 228,571/. per 
mile, and the expense of working 15,233/. per mile ; the London and Black- 
wall Commercial, the estimated cost of which is 183,588/. per mile, and the 
cost of working 8,523/. per mile; and the Deptford Pier Junction, the esti- 
mated cost of which is at the rate of 134,866/. per mile, and the cost of 
working at the rate of 4500/. per mile. Of the thirty railways above enu- 
merated, nineteen have no tunnels, and the remaining eleven have twenty- 
seven, the length of which is 1 1 miles, 7 furlongs, 35 yards, or, upon an 
average, 775 yards each. Of these tunnels five are upon the Leeds and 
Derby, of the length of 3208 yards ; four upon the Northern and Eastern, 
of the length of 1 770 yards ; four upon the South Eastern, of the length of 
5874 yards; and three upon the Ulster line, of the length of 1200 yards. 
The most objectionable curves are upon the Manchester and Leeds line, 
of which there are 33 in a distance of 1 4 miles, and most of them of 
small radius. The curves upon the other lines are generally favourable. Oi 
these thirty railways, seventeen have no inclined planes to be worked by 
assistant engines, either stationary or locomotive ; the remaining thirteen 
have twenty-four planes to be so worked, of which three are upon the Man- 
chester and Leeds line : the first is 4 miles long, and the second 4^ miles, 
both of them with an inclination of 1 in 165 ; the third is 3 miles 7 fur- 
longs in length, with an inclination of 1 in 130. The steepest inclined plane 
is upon the Tremoutha Railway, the length of which is 4 furlongs, 131 
yards, with an inclination of 1 in 9. The Newcastle and North Shields 
Railway has a plane of 400 yards long, with an inclination of 1 in 15 yards 
2-3ds ; and the Merthyr Tydvil and Cardiff has three short self-acting 
planes, with inclinations of 1 in 18, 1 in 20, and 1 in 25 respectively. The 
Eastern Counties, the Dundee and Arbroath, and the Sheffield and Rother- 
ham lines have established the best traffic cases ; the former showing a clear 
profit of 23j per cent, upon the capital employed, the next 20 per cent., and 
the last 181 per cent. Of all the long lines yet projected, the Eastern 
Counties is the cheapest, and shows the greatest amount of traffic. — Railway 
Magazine . 

Writs issued in the Lancaster Courts . — The number of writs issued from 
the Court of Common Pleas of the county palatine of Lancaster (including 
the Local Court and the Court above), from The 1st September, 1834, when 
the amended Act, that of the 4th and 5th William IV., cap. 62, came into 
operation, to the 31st May last, both inclusive, is as follows : — 5771 writs of 
summons ; 25 alias writs of summons ; 1854 writs of capias ; 53 alias writs 
of capias; 219 writs of detainer. The number of causes tried within the 
above period, on writs issued from the Court of Common Pleas of Lancaster, 
was 218. 

Joint Stock Banks.— The Select Committee on joint stock banks have 
given a list of 89 joint stock hanks, with the date of their registry at the 
Stamp-Office, and the number of their proprietors. By this list we can trace 
the progress of joint stock banking. The number of banks registered in 
1826 was 3; in 1827, 4 ; in 1828, 0 ; in 1829, 7 ; in 1830, 1 ; in 1831, 8; hi 
1832, 7; in 1833,10; in 1834,10; in 1835, 9 ; to July 19, 1836, 33 ; total, 
89. Since July 19, several others have been formed, and are, of course, not 
included in the above list. The total number of partners in these 89 banks 
is 24,938, all of whose property is liable for the obligations of their respective 
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^anks. The number of banks having fewer than 100 partners is 13. Banks 
\ having above 100, but not 200, 23 ; above 200, but not 300, 23 ; above 300, 
yand not 400, 9; above 400, but not 500, 19; above 500, but s not 1000, 
9; above 1000, 2; total 89. The paid-up capital of 62 of these banka 
is 6,295,678/. Supposing that the remaining 27 banks have the same 
average amount of capital, the total is 8,935,801/. This is not the sub* 
scribed stock, but the paid-up capita], and includes only those *jpint stock 
banks that are formed at a greater distance than 65 miles from London. 
The aggregate amount of notes circulated by joint stock banks and their 
branches, for the quarter ending December 28, 1833, was 1,315,301/.; so 
that the increase in th® circulation, during two years and a half, has been 
at the ratio of 12 to 35, or about 1 to 2$. But on December 28, 1833, there 
were only 40 joint stock banks in existence, and those 40 had a much less 
capital than they have at present. From the information supplied by the 
committee, it seems evident that the paid-up capital of all the banks, in De- 
cember, 1833, could not be more than 2,000,000/. Thus, while the paid-up 
capital invested in joint stock banks has been more than quadrupled, the 
circulation has increased only at the ratio of 1 to 2£. During this year 
many private banks have merged in joint stock banks, and the circulation 
that was previously a private circulation has become an addition to the joint 
stock bank circulation. In this way the circulation of joint-stock banks wilt 
most likely continue to increase. 


Within the London Bills of Mortality there are 502 places of public 
worship; 4050 seminaries of education, including 237 parish charity schools ; 
8 societies for the promotion of the learned, useful, and polite arts; 122 
asylums and almshouses for the helpless and indigent; 30 hospitals and 
dispensaries for the sick and lame, and for delivering poor pregnant women ; 
704 friendly or benefit societies and institutions for charitable and humane 
purposes ; which several establishments are supported at the almost incredi- 
ble sum of 750,000/. per annum. 


Coals .—' The following is said to be the annual amount of coals consumed 
in England and Wales : — 


By the Population * . 

Iron Furnaces . • 

Manufactories • . 

Steam Boats • 

Exported beyond the Sea, 


20,804,570 

3,000,000 

4,550,000 

3,000,000 

615,925 


Total . . 31,970,495 

Horses in Great Britain. — It is almost impossible to ascertain exactly the 
produce from horses, that is the income from the number sold annually. The 
scale taken for the wear and tear annually is the nearest to it that we can 
come ; but to which must be added something for the actual increase in num- 
bers. The humber of horses in Great Britain is calculated to be 2,118,195, 
of whom more than three -fourths are employed in agricultural purposes. 
The yearly increase may be taken at 8000 for the agricultural, and 1000 
for the other descriptions, making the value thus 

1000 at £40 . • ♦ £40,000 

8000 at £25 «... 200,000 


Total , . £240.000 

According to Marshall’s Rural Economy, the price of horses, thirty years 
ago, was, for foals, 5/. to 10/.; yearlings, 10/. to 15/. and $0/. ; two years 
old, 15/. to 25/. and 30/. ; and six years old, 25/. to 42/. The horse is gene- 
rally three years old before broken in for work. The keep of a horse at that 
time was calculated at 16/. 13$, The keep of a horse in 1833, was stated by 
Mr. Wm. Ibott to the Agricultural Committee, to be, for one year, 25/. 7s. ; 
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and their value, according to various authorities, to run from 25/. to 40/.* on '* 
an average, in the classes to which they are divided, viz., agricultural, riding, 
&c. The produce of horses can only further be calculated by the extent ? 
and utility of their labour. As applied to agriculture, this is become enor- 
mous. We have seen the yearly charge for one able man taken at 29/. 
Each horse is calculated to be equal to six, but say only five, able-bodied 
men. The humber of horses employed in agriculture is, as lias been said, 

] ,609,1 78, which gives the value of their labour, yearly, to be the prodigious 
sum of 233,330,810/. 1 if that had been performed by human hands.* But 
the agricultural proceeds from horses may be set down at the expense of 
feeding and keep yearly, which at 25/. 7s. is as undeiy— 


For Agriculture 1,608,178 at £25 7s £40,707.257 

Hiding, &c 510,017 at ditto 12,029,230 


Total £53,696,487 

For Value of annual increase . . . . 240.000 

Grand Total . . .£53 936,487 

^Shipwrecks . — The Select Committee appointed to inquire into the causes 
of the increased number of shipwrecks, with a view to ascertain whether 
such improvements might not be made in the construction, equipment, and 
navigation of merchant vessels, a3 would greatly diminish the annual loss 
of life and property at sea, have made their report. From the first part of 
this report we make the following extracts : — Extent of loss in property 
and lives at sea:- ‘ . 

I. — That the number of ships and vessels belonging to the United King- 
dom which were wrecked or lost in the periods specified below appears, by a 
return made to the Committee from the books of Lloyd’s, to be as follows : — 
number of vessels stranded or wrecked. 

1816 843 1833 595 

1817 362 1831 454 

1818 409 1835 524 

1,114 1,573 

NUMBER OF VESSELS MISSING OR LOST. 

1816 ^ ... 13 ‘ , 1833 56 

1817 40 1834 43 

1818 ,30 1835 30 

,89 . 129 

Making a total of 1203 ships or vessels wrecked and missing in the first 
period of three years, and a total of 1702 wrecked and missing in the second 
period of three years. 

2. — That, taking the number of vessels wrecked and lost in the two periods 
named above, at the assumed value of 5000/. for each ship and cargo, on the 
average of the whole, the loss of property occasioned by these wrecks would 
amount in the first three years to 6,015,000/., being an average of 2,005,000/. 
per annum ; and in the last three years to 8,510,000/., being an average of 
2,836,666/. per annum, 

* t The report concludes with the following recommendation : — “ It is, there- 
l°re, the opinion of this Committee, that the earliest opportunity should be 
taken in the nefct Session of Parliament to call the attention of the Legis- 
lature to the present state of British ships and British seamen, with a view 
to the introduction of such enactments as may be best calculated to elevate 
and improve the general character of the British mercantile marine, aud to 
place it in such a state of safety and efficiency as to make its ships the most 
perfect s tructures that art and science can form, its officers the most dis- 

* 590,000 oxen, also employed at the same rate, gives 68,000,000/, more. 
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' tjnguished for their competency and their skill, and its seamen as respectable 
\in character, and as happy in the enjoyment of adequate remuneration for 
• their toils, as their devotion to their country in war, and their services to 
commerce in peace, so justly entitle them to expect." 

Progress of Population in England and France . — From 1700 to 1750, the 
population of England and Wales, only increased at the rate of*l 7 2-3 per 
cent. ; from 1750 to 1800, the increase was 52 1-10 per cent.; whilst in the 
first thirty years of the present century (J801 to 1831) we have advanced at 
the rate of. 56 3*5 per cent. In France there is a progression, hut nothing 
like that in England: in forty years, from 1791 to 1831, the increase has 
been only 23£ per cent. ; and although something must be allowed for the 
massacres of the revolution and the wars of the empire, the effects are not 
so great as might have been imagined, and nothing compared to the poor 
living of the people; for. from 1791 to 1817, the numerical increase was, in 
round numbers, 2,800,000 and, from 1817 to 1831, only 3,300,000,— a strik- 
ing proof, after every allowance for the difference in the two periods, of the 
constant tendency that exists to replenish the earth. These results in both 
countries are not attributable to an increase of births ; “for in fact, the 
births, if calculated with relation to the numbers of people, have diminished, 
hut to a diminished proportion of deaths." In France, the deaths in 1817, 
were 1 in 39 1-8; in 1834 theywere 1 in 41. In England, the results are fuller 
and more gratifying. In 1700, 1 died in 39 4-5 ; in 1730, the value of life 
had fallen considerably, the deaths being 1 in 31 1-10 ; in 1750 it had pulled 
up again, the rate being 1 in 40 2-5. There was a slow but very gradual 
improvement till 1785, when 1 in 4 If died. After this date the advance 
was quicker, and by 1800 the deaths were only 1 to 47] $ in 181 1, they were 
1 in 53} ; in 1820, 1 in 69 J. In 1831, life had dropped again, 1 dying in 58}. 

The New Bread Act . — Abstract of the Statute just passed (5 and 6 Wil. 
IV. c. 37), infilled “An Act to repeal the several Acts now in force relating to 
bread to be sold out of the City of London and the weekly Bills of Mortality ; 
and for the more effectually preventing the adulteration of bread, meal, and 
llour.*' — Bread may be made of any size and weight. Bread to be sold by 
weight, and in no other manner (French rolls and fancy bread excepted). 
Bakers to use avoirdupois weight, and no other. Penalty for using false 
weights C)l. Bakers delivering bread by cart, &c., to be provided with scales 
and weights. Bakers convicted of adulterating bread liable to a penalty of 
10/. and to have their names and abodes advertised in the newsj>apers. l^e- 
nulty for adulterating flour, meal, &c„ 20/. Bread made of mixed meal and 
Hour to be marked with the letter ‘ M.’ Magistrates and peace officers, by 
warrant, may search bakers' premises, and seize and carry away adulterated 
Hour and meal. Penalty for obstructing search, 10/. Ingredients for adul- 
terating flour, meal, &c., being found on bakers' premises, subjects the 
offender to a penalty of 10/., and the like sum for every subsequent offence. 
Offences occasioned by the wilful default of journeymen bakers subjects 
them to fine or imprisonment. Bakers not to bake bread or rolls on tho 
Lord’s-day, or sell bread, or bake pies, except between certain hours. 
Bakings may be delivered until half- past one o’clock, and not later, on Sun- 
days, under the penalty of 206*. No baker, mealman, or miller, to act as a 
magistrate under this Act, under a penalty of 10 01. One half of each pe- 
nalty to go to the informer (and 3$. extra on Sundays for his expenses), and 
the other moiety to the overseer, or other parochial officer. This Act to 
commence and take effect on the 1st of October. 


2 n 2 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES, 

It appears by the official returns of the commerce of Russia for the year 
1835, that the importation of cotton, linen, and silk manufactures, particu- 
larly the la^t, has increased considerably. The following shows the value 
in roubles; as compared with 1833 : — 

1833. 1835. 

Silk 7*960,000 roubles • 9,128,000 roubles* 

Linen 764,920 „ 1,001,541 „ 

Cotton 5,165,486 „ 5,344,545 „ 

On the other hand, the importation of woollen stuffs has declined from 
7,154,322 to 6,166,477 roubles. It is remarkable that the importation of 
wool from Poland has increased from 2637 to 14,372 pounds, while the value 
of woollen cloths imported has decreased nearly 1 ,000,000 roubles, which 
shows how severely the manufactures of that ill-fated country have suffered 
from the revolution. The number of vessels arrived in the ports of Russia 
had increases from 3835 to 4194; and the gross revenue from customs 
amounted, in 1835, to 80,768,221 roubles, from which is to be deducted eight 
per cent, on the total cost of collection and administration of that depart- 
ment. 

Manna. — At a recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences, in France, 
M. de Mirbel presented a specimen of the substance which in the East is 
said to be the same as the manna which fell from heaven to feed the 
Israelites in the desert. This specimen was given to him by Mr. Marius 
Outrey, son of the French Consul at Trebisonde. The matter is said to be 
produced by the hedymrum alaghi . It was gathered in Koordistan, being 
found mixed with the decayed leaves, which imparted to it a greenish-brown 
colour : when freed from these leaves, however, it became whitish. It has a 
sugarisli and very agreeable taste. M. Chevreul has undertaken to analyse 
this substance, 

M. Andre IJasty, a proprietor of Milhaud, while lately digging a well in 
his vineyard, at the depth of four feet from the surface, and seven meters 
from the high road, discovered a leaden coffin, five feet three inches in 
length, and weighing about 500 lbs., and ornamented with bas-reliefs, lions, 
griffins, and groups of children under an arbour. The coffin contained a 
human skeleton, and around it were a small glass bottle and some small 
coins. The coffin was fixed in the grave by large fragments of rude brick- 
work, amongst which was remarked some carbonate of lime, and some stones 
like those found in Roman constructions. An examination of the monu- 
ment left no doubt as to its Roman origin, and the mode of burial adopted 
led to the conclusion that the remains discovered were those of a military 
chieftain, who might have embraced Christianity about the commencement 
of its establishment. Two months ago, M. Basty found, at about eighteen 
yards from the spot where the above was discovered, another leaden coffin, 
aiso containing human bones and a bottle, but those who discovered it igno- 
rantly melted it down. 

Statistics of the Civil War in Spain. — According to the official state- 
ments published in the “ Gazette,” the number of Carlists killed in the field 
of battle, are — 

To the 1st April, 1836 . . • , 280,535 

From the 1st April to 8th October , . 33,927 

Carlist prisoners to 1st April . » • 54,493 

Ditto to 8th October » ♦ » , . J 1,760 


Total of Carlists killed and prisoners 


380,715 
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Muskets taken during the above periods, 113,221 ; battles gained, 597» 
which must be divided into 227 partial affairs, and 270 total routs. Looking 
to the other side of the question, we find that the Carlists have issued 150 
bulletins, according to which the number of the Queen's forces killed in tho 
field of battle amounts to— • 

Since September, 1831 ♦ « . * 180.688 

Prisoners • 43,81 1 

Deserters from the Queen's army • « 42/031? 


Total of killed, prisoners, and deserters . 276,435 

The Carlists, by the same accounts, have gained 95 battles, of which 87 
were complete and decisive, and had taken 107 pieces of artillery of different 
calibres. After these statements it will, we fancy, be confessed, that the 
Spaniards occasionally deal in the figure hyperbole. 

Bailroads in Bussia . — It is declared that, on the late trial upon a rail- 
road in Russia, Stephenson’s engine was propelled 65£ miles, and Hack- 
worth's at the rate of 72 miles, per hour. The engines are to be provided 
with apparatus for clearing away the frozen sleet and snow from the rails. 

New Species of /b.r. — M. Bodicha lately stated to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Parts, that he had brought from Algiers a young fox, very dif- 
ferent from other foxes both as regarded its habits and physical organization. 
The other varieties have a round skull, convex at the upper part, a short 
neck in proportion to the size of the body, and middling sizea ears placed 
upon the side of the head. The fox which M. Bodicha lias brought is dif- 
ferent in all these respects, and the ears are on the upper part of the 
head. The fur on its neck, shoulders, and back, is of a fawn colour ; its 
body is grey, and the throat and lips are white. There is a tuft of white 
hair at the extremity of the tail, and some black six>ts under the? paws. 
There is no smell about this fox, as is the case with other foxes. There is a 
still greater difference in the habits of thi3 fox. The other varieties live 
separately and fly from each other. These, on the contrary, roam about in 
numerous bands, uniting either for attack or defence. According to the 
statement of the Arabs, they go about in flocks of thirty, fifty, and more, 
and attack sheep, gazelles, and young oxen. The foxes do not inhabit the 
mountainous districts, but are numerous behind the first chain of the Atlas, 
and in prodigious numbers in the desert of Sahara. 

Butchers of Paris . — One of the most important branches of the com- 
merce of Paris is the butcher's trade; 72,000 bullocks, 16,000 cows, 72,000 
calves, and 360,000 sheep, being required for the yearly supply of the inha- 
bitants of the capital. The nett price of tlfe above amounts to 42,584,000 £, 
and to 48,1 09,200 f., including all expenses and duties which ore paid before 
the meat is sold to the consumer. The following is a summary of the re- 
ceipts of the butchers, which may be compared with the expenditure 
Meat, 41,515,200 f. ; skins and hides, 4,860,000 f.; tallow, 4,023,200 f,; 
offal, 1,394,000 f . ; tongues, 176,000 f . ; feet, 165,440 f.; sum total, 
52,133,840 f. Deducting from the above sum the cost, or 48,100,200 f., it 
will appear that the profits amount to 4,024,640 f., which, divided among the 
500 butchers of the city of Paris, will leave for each a yearly profit of 
8,049 f. 33 c . — GalignanV s Messenger . 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Extraordinary rise of Markets — Difficulty of embracing the whole sub- 
ject — Effects of Public Opinion on Price , and how it acts , and is acted 
upon— Examination of the causes which led to the late rapid rise — 
Statement* of the probabilities with • respect to Wheat maintaining high 
price — Current transactions of Agriculture— Imperial Averages and 
present Price / 

All other topics connected with agriculture must give precedence to the 
extraordinary state of the markets, and the price of wheat which has ob- 
tained since our last. They who know most of this complex and most ex- 
tensive subject will most distrust their own judgment, because they can hut 
be thoroughly convinced how impracticable it is to collect such multitudinous 
particulars, depending upon so many agents, with any approach to accuracy 
or certainty ; and, consequently, how impossible it must be for any one 
mind to grasp the facts. We have often remarked on this impediment, ami 
as often cited the irrefutable instance of Mr. Jacob’s reports. No man had 
such facilities for amassing information ; and he did amass a prodigious 
quantity: no man set about his task with more unwearied industry : n> 
man drew his inferences with more disinterested uprightness of intention, 
yet there was not a single, large, and comprehensive deduction in which ho 
was not absolutely wrong. Events falsified all his calculations in the 
shortest possible time. After such an example, we are warranted in pro- 
nouncing that it is impossible to form any certain judgment with respect to 
the trade in corn, prospectively. We think it prudent to guard all our 
speculations now and for evermore, with this sweeping reservation, else we 
might entail upon ourselves the character of false prophets, a stigma which 
we have shown it is difficult to avoid ; but by thus protecting ourselves, we 
hope, ar least, to escape the imputation of wilful misleading. In truth, we 
wish to argue all dependent questions fairly, and to leave the deductions to 
the quiet good sense and calm consideration of the reader. 

Opinion often affects the corn trade more than facts, for there is nothing 
upon which mankind at large is so sensitive as the bread they eat. In times 
of scarcity, in times of slack employment, and low wages, it forms the 
greater portion of the subsistence of the labouring classes, and no mean 
item in the consumption of families. An old friend of ours in the high 
times, when a great clamour existed for the reduction of taxation, used to 
say, — “ Bring down the price of bread: the taxgatherer comes once a quar- 
ter, but the baker four times a-day.’’ Opinion is very much the instigator 
of price. If the supply is beloved to be deficient, the farmer holds, th * 
merchant holds, the miller speculates, and, last, not least, the banker will 
aid them in their honest endeavours to better themselves, by liberal ad 
vances — up then runs price. Reverse the faith : let a superabundant 
growth be made tolerably sure, and every one is eager to get first into the 
market, no one will risk a shilling ; they buy from hand to mouth ; the 
market is always full, the banker coldly civil, and down goes price. Then comes 
the inquiry, how is opinion influenced ? Much by that most common of all 
phenomena— -the weather ; not less, perhaps, by reports from the corn 
buyers, and agricultural publications. 

To come then to our immediate position. This autumn, the weather has 
been continually precarious, and it follows, that a great incertitude does 
naturally grow out of this circumstance ; and it also affords a wide foun- 
dation to build a still greater fabric of doubt upon. The interested are, of' 
course, prompt in the use of these materials and opportunities. Until the 
end of October, we had seen no authorised summary of the state of the 
harvest. “ The Mark-Lane Express " of October 24, contained, however, a 
manifesto from an old-established London firm (Giles, Son and Co., Corn- 
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Factors), of which we shall abstract the paragraph relating to the crop of 
wheat. 

“ We consider wheat south of the Humber, above an average in quantity, and 
the bulk secured in good order, with a great deal of did left over from the former 
season : the quality and condition of the new crop, as an average, may be pro- 
nounced fine, though not equal to the growth of the two preceding years, which 
were very superior. In the new wheat this season there are man| unripe corns, 
perhaps from the wheat having been cut rather prematurely, or Jut fried in liar* 
vesting, or from the prevalence of an under growth of ears, by which means, all 
did not ripen together ; but the yield per acre, notwithstanding the short straw 
and the generally reported thinness of the crop on the ground, has, in numerous 
instances, been found great, beyond all former experience. In Yorkshire, we con- 
sider wheat a full average in quantity ; but the great bulk of the crop secured in 
poor condition, north of Yorkshire, and throughout Scotland, and all the late dis- 
tricts, we cannot but believe that the crop will prove very unproductive, owing to 
the wet ungenial weather they have experienced for their harvest, — the last two 
months with hardly a sunny day, — and that there will, in consequence, he a large 
drain for the North on the southern crop. In Ireland, the great hulk of their 
wheat was secured in good, fair condition, and is superior in quality and yield to 
the two former seasons ; but as applied to Ireland, we believe there is something 
in the general remark, of a very diminished breadth sown with wheat this year, 
(though, as applied to England, we would not build upon such an assertion as a 
fact, to any extent,) add to which, the exhaustion and absence of all stocks of old 
wheat in Ireland, and we think that country will be troubled to keep its extensive 
mills moving this season, by its own produce. Under all the circumstances, we now 
relinquish the expectation of any considerably lower scale of prices for wheat this 
season.” 

Now, to what conclusion does this report lead? Why, that, in England 
and Ireland, the crop was good ; in Scotland, deficient. That the old stocks 
in the former country were large; in the two latter, reduced. Was this a 
statement to cause any the slightest alarm, especially when it was known 
that of bonded foreign grain there is not less than 500,000 quarters in ware- 
house? A quantity equal to the average importations of a long series of 
years, while England did consume foreign wheat ; and, of course, a good 
reserve, since England has, for the last five years, exhibited no want of 
foreign assistance in subsisting her increased, and rapidly increasing papu- 
lation. 

We must look, then, to some other cause than any just comparison of 
probable demand and supply for a rise so sudden. We should say that the 
interests of the growers and holders of wheat, and public, opinion, were 
just in that tremulous and uncertain state to invite speculation, ami an 
attempt to strike a great stroke. The first object was to raise the price high 
enough to set free the corn in warehouse ; the next, to take advantage ol 
that rise. If an elevation could once be given to the markets, and a belief 
of failing crops at home and abroad extensively propagated, the natural 
consequence would be to excite the cupidity of the holder, and the fears ol 
the buyer, two effects having a reciprocating action. The changeableness of 
the weather was highly favourable to the design, for the provincial journals 
of the North recited, from week to week, the injurious delays of Wet and 
fVost upon the incomplete harvest of that district. America became a large 
buyer of European wheat. The potato crop, especially in Ireland, was re 
ported to be essentially destroyed ; and thus the deduction followed, that the 
consumption of wheat must be greatly increased, with an inadequate supply 
from every side but England. Price rose, and the quantities at market 
slackened, inquiries for bonded wheats were made, and some purchases ef- 
fected. It was industriously sent forth that large orders were sent abroad 
for foreign wheats ; and, that, even on the coasts of the Black Sea, Europe 
and America must contend for the purchase of their food. The provincial 
markets responded to these facts and inferences; and, everywhere, the re- 
luctant# to sell was in proportion to the desire to buy. In a word, wheat 
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was on the eve of rising to the pitch desired— namely, to the sum which 
would free the bonded corn, and render up to the owners the use of near 
a million of capital set fast for three years ; and how was this frustrated 
when it seemed so certain of success ? There were those in the provincial 
markets who perceived that if the importation at a low duty took place, the 
country would be again inundated with foreign wheat, and the price knocked 
down for yea#*, through the displacement of the English growth, by the 
continental* and let it be clearly understood, that a very large quantity is 
not necessary to this end. The last four years have decidedly shown how 
nearly equalised is demand and supply even under the continual in- 
crease of the population. Even with the reduced stocks which Mr. 
Jacob, in 1827-1828, concluded must lead almost to positive scarcity, and 
all but impossible supply, long before the date we have now reached, there 
has been found not only a sufficiency, but a superabundance. This can 
only be accounted for by the superior produce of superior cultivation, for the 
addition of fresh or reclaimed land has not been large of late years. The 
perception of this truth amongst country merchants kept down the rising 
price, and just gave time for the propagation of knowledge enough to stay 
the final consequence. The eagerness of the best informed of the farmers 
to get into the market while the price should remain up t brought a fair 
show of samples, and a large bulk, and down goes price. Such we conceive 
to he the real origin of the disorder, the rise and the fall. A little time 
will test the truth of our conjectures. 

In the meanwhile let us endeavour to look into the future probabilities of 
the trade in corn, by examining the circumstances which must regulate the 
real and final causes — demand and supply ; and to this end we shall place 
the pros and cons on each side of the account, with a clearness which we 
hope will enable even the plainest man to draw the balance. First, then, to 
the causes which are supposed to support the notion of a rise. 

1. It has been strongly urged, and is partially true, that the depression of 
the price of wheat, and the exaltation of that of barley, had operated to in- 
duce farmers to decrease the breadth of wheat sown both in the last and 
present years. These causes, together with the effects of the weather, it is 
agreed must have reduced the bulk. 

2. The Continental and American harvests are deficient — the latter noto- 
riously so, as is proved by the eagerness of the Americans to purchase wheat 
in Europe. 

3. The potato crop, upon which the British Isles place so much greater 
dependence now than heretofore for subsistence, is injured by the premature 
frost and continual rains. 

4. Ireland thus is likely to become an importing instead of an exporting 
country for wheat. 

5. A less quantity grown in Scotland, and the quantity and quality ma- 
terially injured by the protracted and unfavourable season for harvest;* and, 
lastly, the enormous increase of the consumption, and consequent reduction 
of stocks, owing to the active state of the manufacturing districts, constant 
employment, and high wages ; and the application of wheat to other objects 
than the food of man, owing to its very low price. 

Of these facts and arguments we may observe, that they are all true in 
the general ; but the question is not as to their general truth, but as to the 
degree to which they prevail ; and for an answer we must refer to the state* 
ment of Messrs. Giles, Son, and Co., already quoted, and other such deduc- 
tions drawn by persons of competent information. Let us now turn to the 
contra side of the account. 

1. It is ascertained beyond all question, that notwithstanding the increased 
consumption, and the harvest commencing three weeks later than last year, 
thus augmenting the consumption of the past year about one-seventeenth 
part of the whole, there were stocks beyond what used to be considered the 
average of the kingdom at no very remote periods. This fact, taken with 
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another, that no foreign corn can have been consumed in England for the 
last three years, proves incontestably, that a crop a little above the average 
will produce considerably more than is required to subsist the population* 
It also follows, that if the harvest of next year take the natural progression 
of seasons, the demand during the current year will be less by one-seven- 
teenth part than that of 1835-36. The probabilities of the stocks being still 
larger are enhanced by the lowness of the price, which of corap led all to 
hold who w r cre rich enough to hold. In point of fact, somenarmers have 
now, in granary, the whole of the last three year s growth, and many, those 
of the last two. It is impossible to compute the extent to which this hoard- 
ing goes. The enormous errors of Mr. Jacob’s calculations, however, will 
show that it is much wider than could be, or had been previously imagined. 
Nothing, then, but a greatly deficient harvest can balance this contingency. 
The home growth, then (including Ireland and the Colonies), has exceeded 
considerably the necessities of the buyers. 

2. That, including the entire period from harvest to the present date, the 
quantities sent to market are less than during the same interval of 1835* 
This is rendered probable by the supposition that price would rise, and also 
by the preference which barley afforded, both tending to tempt the farmer 
to thrash the latter grain before the former. Again, the period when the 
farmer requires money for liis largest payments — rent, tithes, and yearly 
bills — though coming, is not come, ana the show of prosperity may also 
allure the banker to make advances for short dates — all wnich will enable 
the farmer to hold back his wheat, and throw the supply upon the later 
markets of the agricultural year. But these considerations are all to be 
taken with the allowance, that the time of payment is rapidly advancing, 
that the farmer will be eager to avail himself of the rise, and push for the 
advantage ; that country hankers must limit their aids by the state of the 
money-markets, and by the demands for capital created by rail roads and 
other commercial enterprises. 

3. That there are in bond 500,000 quarters of wheat— an amount fully 
equal to the average demand for a long series of years previous to 1818 — 
ready to come forth the moment the averages shall allow ; and, next, that 
further purchases are already made and making in foreign markets. Nor 
is it to be forgotten that the virtual closing of the English ports for the last 
three years must have tended to increase indefinitely the accumulations in 
the granaries of the Continent. That, for these reasons, it is rather the* 
interest of the English grower to keep the price below that which admits 
the foreign growth at a low duty, than to raise it above that rate, since it is 
almost certain that, in such case, there would be, as in 1818, an enormous 
influx of foreign corn, which would knock down and keep down price for an 
indefinite but certainly a long period. Should such an event be followed by 
a very abundant harvest, the consequence might be more ruinous than any 
hitherto experienced by agriculture in its most disastrous times. Another 
possible result of a high price might be the entire abrogation of the corn- 
laws — a contingency only requiring some such stimulus to incline the 
balance already trembling towards free trade, to turn directly and irre- 
sistibly in its favour. 

4. That the holders of bonded corn would, in the event of the price rising 
near that maximum which frees it from duty, petition to be allowed to ob- 
tain the use of their capital so long laid fast on a low duty ; and that it 
would be but just to the merchant, as well as politic towards the grower and 
consumer, to accede to their requests on the part of the Government. 

5. That a high price will necessarily lead to economy, and economy to 
diminished consumption— which is, perhaps, more effective than all the 
other causes put together, for a very little saving at every meal, by so many 
millions of individuals, must reduce the quantity used incalculably. 

So, in our humble judgment, stands the account ; mi we cannot hesitate 
to believe that the rise will he compensated by a fall. Indeed, it has already 
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been almost todookifensftted. The question is, whether epkeulatida will stitt 
dare to hazard any future operations. The next few weeks will determine 
a good deal ; but we do not believe there are many who possess the power 
to influence the markets, Who also are likely to be tempted by the very dan- 
gerous and uncertain risk of an adventure so full of peril. 

The discussion of this most important of all topics to landlord, tenant, 
merchant, ,aad consumer, has left us no space for the current transactions 
of agriculture; but, in truth, there is little to note. It is agreed that, on 
the whole, wheat-sowing has been propitiously executed, and that the ap- 
pearance is promising. The prices of stock at the fairs have not indicated 
any serious fears for a deficiency of fodder or turnips. The Associations are 
everywhere holding their meetings, with a beneficial effect on the moral 
feeling of the country — high and low ; for the one perceive how advan- 
tageous and honourable it is for them to devote themselves to the affections 
of neighbouring tenants and labourers; and the latter, that they are objects 
of affectionate interest to those whom God has more amply provided. Tithe 
commutation is also in fair, if not rapid, progression. 

Imperial Averages. 

Week ending Nov. 7. Aggregate of Six Weeks, 

x. d. s. d. 


Wheat 

• 

55 6 




4 » 

U 

Barley 

* 

38 11 




36 

7 

Oats • 


26 10 




24 

11 

Rye 

* 

36 4 




33 

0 

Beans 

• 

44 4 




42 

0 

Peas • 

. 

43 11 




41 

0 


The price of wheat in Mark-lane fell about 7s. per quarter between Friday, 
Nov. 10, and Friday, Nov. 17 ; and on Monday, Nov. 21, it maintained the 
price of the previous Friday. Red, from 54$. to 60s. ; white, 63s. to 70s. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Preservation of Potatoes .—' The thanks of the Society of Arts were lately 
, voted to Mr. Webster, of Ipswich, for a statement of the effect produced oti 
potatoes by immersion in amraoniacal water or in brine. If potatoes arc 
immersed for four or five days in ammoniated water, containing an ounce of 
the common liquor ammonia to a pint of water, they will, on removal, be 
found to have their vegetative principle greatly checked, or altogether de- 
stroyed, so that they may be preserved throughout the year without the 
least deterioration of their general qualities . The temporary action of the 
.ammonia in no way affects the potato beyond that of destroying its power of 
growth. If, however, any change is produced, it is rather beneficial than 
otherwise, somewhat improving the appearance and flavour of inferior pota- 
toes, and giving them a mealiness they did not possess. The transient 
nature of the application removes any suspicion of injury from the material 
employed, and it is all lost by evaporation, so that not a trace remains 
behind ; nor could the most fastidious ever detect that the potatoes had been 
immersed in ammonia, so volatile is its nature— so perfect its escape. The 
exportation of potatoes to foreign climates, chiefly within the Tropics, is an 
"object of importance ; and, for the comfort of sailors, there is nothing, in the 
way of diet, greater than the luxury of a potato with their salt food. As a 
means of prolonging their enjoyments, and adding to the healthful diet of a 
sea life, this mode may be adopted with advantage. The expense of immer- 
sion is very trifling, and they subsequently require to be spread in in airy 
situation to dry. Potatoes so treated have been used after ten months' 
keeping in a warm kitchen closet* and were found to be perfectly gobd. If 
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*h® potatoes, instead of beitig removed in five days, are continued in' the 
ammoniacal water for three weeks, the potato becomes tough and shrivelled 
while in the liquor, and, when dried by exposure to the air, assumes quits a 
new form. It appears consolidated, and its qualities are generally lost, far 
on boiling, it assumes the appearance of sago, or starch, yet still firm, and 
retaining its form ; if used in its dry and uncooked state, it has a mealy 
llavour, and the properties of corn. There is no chemical change effected 
on the potato, but merely a mechanical consolidation and^£x traction of 
moisture ; for precisely the same effect may be produced by immersing pota- 
toes in strong solution of salt and water, taking care to remove, by subse- 
quent ablution, the whole of the salt, and this requires some time, and 
repeated changes of water. 

Use of Bones as Manure . — The following practical observations on the 
effects and application of bones as manure are taken from the “ Sherborne 
Journal — 

Crushed hones have been invariably found more immediately beneficial 
as a fertilizer, when suffered to remain previously, for some weeks, mixed 
with earth in heaps exposed to the action of the atmosphere. By being thus 
fermented and dissolved, they are necessarily more speedily serviceable as 
food to the plants to which they are' applied ; and this observation more 
especially relates to the oat, barley, and other spring corn, since these do not 
remain on the ground for so long a period as other agricultural crops. The 
proportion is fifty bushels of bones with five loads of earth or clay, or forty 
bushels to five loads of common clung. For wheat and pasture-lands the 
previous fermentation of the bones is, for this reason, not so essential to the 
production of immediate benefit. The mode of applying them is either by 
sowing by broad-cast or by the drill, either by themselves or previously mixed 
as before described. On light dry soils they are employed to most advan- 
tage ; the produce per acre is from twenty to twenty-five bushels. Their 
good effects have been acknowledged by many agriculturists to last for 
many years. A farmer in the neighbourhood of Watford, who dressed his 
land with whole bones, some twenty years since (at a period when you could 
obtain them from London for fetching), declares, that to this day, to use his 
own expression, “ the land hjis never forgotten them.” The expense of bone 
dust is about 2s. 3d. per bushel; half-inch bones, 2s. ; and one-inch, is. [)d. 
The turnip season is the time when bone manure shows itself to more ad- 
vantage than any other, and on such crops it particularly excels. It is drilled 
with a drill made on purpose, with the turnip seed at a distance of eighteen 
inches, and the turnips should be horse-hoed : the period is from May to 
July. Bone dust is also used with great advantage on grass lands sown 
broiid-cast. Since soil, situation, and climate, must aji be taken into the 
farmer's consideration, it is almost impossible to give any general positive 
directions for the quantity of bones to be applied per acre. * The following 
facts, however, have been ascertained by numerous experiments ; — 

1st. That crushed bones remain in the soil for a length of time propor- 
tionate to the size of the pieces, the dust producing the most immediate 
effect, the larger pieces continuing to show the longest advantage. On arable 
laud their good effects continue for four years ; on pasture land for eight 
years. 

2nd. On turnips, oats, barley, and wheat, the quantity applied has been 
from twenty-five to thirty bushels per acre; on pasture land, from twept)- 
five to forty bushels of hone dust, early in the spring. 

3rd. The best mode of application is by the drill, with the seed corn. 

4th. The bones should, when first used, be always applied, for the sake of 
correct information, in varying quantities per acre; and on no account 
should the farmer omit to leave, by way of comparison, a fair proportion of 
the field without any manure. 

during the last year, Viscount Avonmore introduced into the neighbour- 
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hood of Oswestry, from liis estates in Ireland, a prolific kind of potato, 
some of which his lordship sent to Mr. Ormsby Gore, M.P, Mr. Malpas, 
that gentleman's gardener, very late last spring, on putting out some black 
American walnuts, in Porkington Park, planted 1$ measures of them be- 
twixt the rows of young trees, in a rather humid soil, without manure of 
any kind. This crop was taken up last week, and produced the enormous 
quantity of^S bushels ! each 95 lbs., of beautiful sound potatoes, exclu- 
sive of othersP'more or less damaged by game, &c. ; giving, in the whole, 
upwards of 100 measures. They are well formed, and sizeable, some of 
the largest weighing from 21b. to 2lb, 14oz. The greatest circumference, 
lft. 9in., and 2ft. by 1ft. 2in.; the lesser, of a fine crimson colour, and con- 
tain from 24 to 30 eyes each. The plants had less than ordinary caro 
bestowed on them, being lightly soiled once only .— Salopian Journal. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

A mechanic, a whitesmith by trade, named Nicholson, of the town of 
Enniscorthy, has invented a new carriage, on most simple principles. It is 
very ingeniously constructed, having three wheels, one in front and two be- 
hind— the latter about three feet in diameter, the former, one and a half. 
It is propelled by an iron handle, which the guide moves to and fro with 
the right hand, and not tiresome, being quite a gentle motion ; on the left 
there is a small lever to be touched by the finger when any obstruction 
appears on the road, which raises the first wheel over such impediments, 
and prevents the guide from receiving any shock or interruption. Then 
over the small wheel there is a handle, or tiller-stick, to be touched when 
the driver wishes to turn the gig, and which is done instantaneously ; there 
is another spring for the foot, which rotards the progress of ihe machine. 
The maker is quite confident of its ultimate success, and says he can im- 
prove on the general principle, the present model being too small to contain 
more than one person ; and we suppose the driver or guide would work it 
for eight or ten miles without tiring. It has taken the artist some years in 
its completion, and we wish him every success and encouragement to which 
his genius and industry justly entitle him . — Dublin Paper . 

Cast-iron Pipes. — A. M. Vicat, correspondent of the French Academy of 
Sciences, has laid before that body a method of preventing the accumulation 
of those tuberculous excrescences, which are apt to form in cast-iron pipes 
conveying winter. The first existence of these excrescences was noticed at 
Grenoble, in consequence of tde diminished flow of water from the water- 
works, and which, in seven years, had been calculated to decrease a little 
more than 6 80 -pints per minute. After various efforts to prevent this effect 
of oxydation on the part of several chemists, MM. Gueymard and Vicat, 
chief engineers, invented a substance, which they call hydraulic mortar, 
and which, after a trial of two years, has proved efficacious. The composi- 
tion is not given, but it is applied in successive coatings as occasion requires, 
with a cannon drag, each coating being allowed to harden before the appli- 
cation of another. — Athenaeum . 

Much curiosity has been excited in Oxford by repeated trials of a new inven- 
tion intended to regulate the speed of carriages when descending a hill, by 
means of which the coachman can instantaneously, or progressively, lock both 
the hind wheels. The apparatus was applied to a four-horse stage, which was 
loaded with passengers, and, on ascending ahd descending a hill, was found 
to answer all the purposes intended. The inventor then proposed that the 
coach should be taken down the hill without the horses, and it was fre- 
quently stopped while proceeding at the rate of twelve miles an hour. Many 
practical gentlemen had ample proofs of the principle of the invention, by 
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having the coach lifted up, and the two hind wheels allowed to turn free on 
the axle, when it was found that a two pound weight placed on the extre- 
mity of the wheel would gently bring it round ; but when the first degree 
of retarding power was applied, it took a weight $o placed of fifteen pounds 
to bring it gently round ; the second degree, thirty-six pounds ; the third 
degree, fifty-six pounds ; and the fourth degree, three quarters of a hundmd ; 
but with this weight no one person was capable of moving either wheel on 
its axle. Mr. R. Pearson, organist of the city church, is ft* inventor.— 
Oxford Paper. 


BANKRUPTS, 

vuom oct. 25 , to nov. 18 , 1836 , inclusive;. 


Oct. 25. — W. Bailey, sen. and W. Bai- 
ley, jan., Whiteeross-slreet, carriers. S. 
Bates, Derby, grocer. W. H. Phipsov, Bir- 
mingham, coffee- house keeper. J, Gar. diner, 
Glouce<ter, smoke jnek-malcer. H. Smith, 
Ledbury, Hertfordshire, grocer. J. H. Cook , 
Birmingham, licensed beer retailer. J. Clark, 
Crooks, Sheffield. Yorkshire, builder. T.Wil- 
liamson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, draper. 8. 
CifKETiiAM and T. Wadsworth, Maccles- 
field, Cheshire, silk throwsters. H. M'Cmjjrk, 
Manchester, general merchant, 

Oct.2S. — T. Why tall, Upper-street, Is- 
lington, cabinet maker. J. Nkwso.V, Rising 
Sun Brewery, Pavies-place, Chelsea, brewer. 
W. Wjnsor, Dodbroke, Devonshire, beer 
seller. R. H. G rinstkd, Oxford, grocer. T. 
PmcK and G. H. Powell, Hay, Brecon. J. 
Wood, Stowmarket, Suffolk, Iron-founder. 
1). Macdouoal, Liverpool, factor. I. Le- 
vers, Manchester, corn dealer. 

Nov. 1. — J.WjiBB and G.W.Colliso v, Qua- 
drant, Middlesex, linen-drapers. S. Uouch- 
man, Stroud, Kent, grocer. J. Hill, Mon- 
tagu-mews, Montagu-square, hackneyman. 
J. T.Ti»o and J. Mallandainb, Murlbo- 
rough-road, Chelsea, candle manufacturers. 
J Elliott, Flnsbury-place, Finsbury-square, 
liveiy stable-keeper. ,T. G. Peacock, Allhal- 
lows-lane, merchant. T. Lacv and W. Hkl- 
liw ell, Stansfield, Yorkshire , cotton spinners. 
J. Dale and E. Atkin, Manchester, che- 
mists E. Darbys hire and M. Barlow, 
Manchester, povver loom cloth manufacturers. 
W. Kent and H. Green, Liverpool, woollen- 
drapers. D. Davies, Newhildge, Glamorgan- 
shire, dealer. J.Eamku, Piestou, Lancashire, 
hop merchant. 

Nov. 4.— T. Thom vs on, Brydges street, Co- 
veut-garden, wine and spirit merchant T. 
Smith, Southampton-street, Strand, wlue- 
merchant. H Tanner, Grenada-terrace, 
Stepney, master-mariner. A. Elms me. Long- 
lane, Southwark, chemist. W. Barthold, 
Great Tow er-street, merchant. J. Duncan, 
St, Mary Axe, cheesemonger. J. Hayl- 
more, Abchurch-lane, currier. H. Wilson, 
Wigan, Lancashire, tailor. J, Drews, Keyns- 
honi, Somersetshire, scrivener. J. M i llk r, 
Durdham-down, Bristol, nurseryman. 

Nov. 8.— -J. Mathews, High Holborn, wax- 
chandler. 8. H. Jonas, Well-street, Well* 
close-square, sugar-refiner* E» Bowler, 


Paddington-street, Murylcbone, huckuey man. 
G. Jermyn, Oxford-street, haberdasher. J. 
Tripp, Kingston-upon-HulJ, sawyer. J. 
Roylk and J. M. Constable, Manchester, 
corn-merchants. W. Wrioht, H arrow-on - 
the-Hill, Middlesex, banker. C. Drury, 
Sheffield, timber-merchant. W. Turner, 
Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, builder. 
W. Denbv, Manchester, fustian manufac- 
turer. H. O. Cadnky, Halifax, Yorkshire* 
corn- dealer, S. Pkarsk, Orestun, Devon- 
shire, quarrymau. 

Nov. 11.— C. Danvers, Rotherhlthe, mer- 
chant. R. W i lbv, Park -street, Islington, 
.shipowner. J. Middleton, Bread-street, 
Cheapside, warehouseman. S. Harris, 
Wardour-street, Soho, timber-merchaut. W. 
Brooks, Hatton-garden, jeweller. J.Ward, 
Woolwich, banker. J. Smith, Jumes-street, 
Covent-garden, potato-salesman. J. Evk- 
RAan, Naseby, Northamptonshire, ale and 
beer-seller. J. J, Holyoakr, Reddltch, Wor- 
cestershire, needle manufacturer. W, Moam, 
Buxton, Derbyshire, draper. J. Peters, 
Littlehnmpton, Sussex, corn-merchant. C. 
Roberts, Oxford, victualler. C. KimunoK, 
Brighton, builder. J. York, Thorne, York- 
shire, tanner. J. Stringer, Northampton, 
scrivener. B. Human, St. Leonard’s, Hust- 
ings, builder. 

Nov. 15. — It. J. Adams, Chelmsford, cabinet- 
maker. R. Webster, Cornhill, watch and 
clock-maker. E. Cockrr, Blackheath-road, 
Greenwich, grocer. H. Skarl, Bodmin, Corn* 
wall, linendraper. J. Hyatt, Commercial- 
road, Pimlico, victualler, B. Homan, St* 
Leonard’s, Hastings, builder. W, Mairev, 
Brighton, coachmaher. T. Davies, Ledbury, 
Hertfordshire, victualler. J. G. Lee, Leeds, 
carpet and coverlet manufacturer. S. Pk a r a u , 
Oreston, Devonshire, quarrymun. G, Orme, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire, bookseller, 
J. Smith, Scaltcliffe, Mill, Lancashire, eorn- 
miller. J. Marshall, Coventry, riband- 
manufacturer, 

Nov. 18.—T. Nicholls, Dowgate-hlll, car- 
man. T. Wildish, Crutebed-friars, wine- 
merchant. S. Roberts, Hastings, Sussex, 
shoemaker. A. Hasi.km, Kadcliffe, Lanca- 
shire, victualler. T. Enoch and H. Jacob, 
Leicester, grocers. R. Moorh, Hoxne, 8uH 
folk, broker. J* Rakivykll, Manchester, 
else manufacturer* 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The impediments to trade*occasioned 
by the limitation of the circulating me- 
dium on the part of the Bank, are begin- 
ning to produce^ serious effect upon the 
progress of mahixfactures, in cotton, silk 
and wool ; considerable reductions are 
being made in many of the establish- 
ments, and it is feared that winter will 
find a large number of the operatives 
wanting employment. This is a circum- 
stance which, with respect to this class 
of workmen, is a subject for unmingled 
sympathy and commiseration, inasmuch 
as it arises from causes wholly out of 
their control in the slighest degree ; 
other and very different feelings are 
mingled with the regret with which we 
contemplate the delusion under the in- 
fluence of which thousands of artizans 
voluntarily withdraw themselves from 
the pursuit of honest industry in the 
Staffordshire potteries. The powerful 
stimulant by which the iron trade was 
excited to such extraordinary activity, 
is also in some degree enfeebled, and the 
masters by mutual compact have agreed 
that a number of furnaces shall be 
“ blown out.” 

In every department of the Colonial 
Market the pressure for money produces 
increasing depreciation. Both grocers 
and refiners keep aloof and make no 
purchases of Sugar but what are abso- 
lutely necessary for carrying on their 
present operations. British Plantation 
lias fkllenfrom 1*. to 2s. per cwt. within 
the last ten days, and buyers still look 
forward to a further reduction. Good 
and fine Jamaica has lately been sold at 
65s, to 66s . ; bright good grocery Deme- 
rara, 63* ; colourv grocery, GO**, fid. to 
62s . ; good dry brown Jamaica, 57s. per 
cwt. 

At late public sales of 3,000 hags of 
Mauritius, only a very small portion 
found buyers and that at prices which, 
compared with the highest that have 
obtained of late, shew a depression of 
5.t. to 6s. on fine, 6s. to 8s. on middling, 
and afloat 10#. on brown descriptions. 

In East India Sugars, the importers 
are indisposed to submit to a reduction, 
and the consequence is an almost total 
absence of all transactions in them. 

The present stock of British Planta- 
tion Sugar is 88,571 hhds. and trs. 
against 33*315, at the corresponding 
date of last year, showing an increase 
of 5256 hhds. and trs. That of Mauri* 
tlus is 31,626 bags, against 50,549 last 


year, showing a decrease of 18,923 
bags. 

The last average price of British Mus- 
covados, given in the Gazette, is 1/. 19#. 
2 fyl. per cwt. 

The submission of the refiners to re- 
duced prices is not sufficient to encou- 
rage any large purchases ; good lumps 
are 1#, 6d. to 2#. per cwt. lower than 
they were a week ago, and lumps and 
crushed for exportation have fallen 6d. 
to 1#. 

The Coffee Market is equally in- 
active, the importers yield slowly and 
reluctantly to a reduction, and the pur- 
chasers are by no means disposed to ad- 
vance to their demands. 

The present stock of British Planta- 
tion Coffee is 4487 casks and 1662 bar- 
rels and hags, against 4214 casks and 
1675 barrels and hags, at the corres- 
ponding date of the year 1835. 

Rum, alone, of all the produce of the 
West India Colonies, has fully main- 
tained its prices, particularly in Ja- 
maicas, of which the stock on hand is 
extremely limited. The Government 
contract for 75,000 gallons of Leeward 
Islands has been taken at an advance of 
about 2d. per gallon on the price of the 
last preceding ; 55,000 gallons at 
and 20,000 gallons at 2s. ^d. for proof 
strength. The current rate for Lee- 
wards is now for proof to 3 per cent, 
over, 2s. 7 d. to 2s. ttd . ; 5 to 7 over at 2#. 
9(/. Some considerable business has 
been done in Brandy ; nothing of any 
own sequence in Geneva. 

Silk, Cotton, Wool, and Indigo, are 
all affected by the same sinister influ- 
ence at present, and are all heavy on the 
Market, In Cochineal there has been 
an improvement of 1 d. to 3^/. per II). 

The Market for Tea is overwhelmed 
by the immense stock in hand, and so 
little is doing that the prices are merely 
nominal ; the quantity upon which duty 
has been paid at the several ports of the 
United Kingdom, during the three quar- 
ters ending on the lfiih October last, is 
not less than between forty-two ami 
forty- three millions of pounds. 

After the middle of last month, a de- 
cline in the price of Grain, principally 
of Wheat, occurred on two or three 
market-days consecutively, but at the 
close it began again to advance, and 
from ail appearances is likely to conti- 
nue to do so. The official announce- 
ment of the duty on Hops exceeds all 
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the expectation* that had recently been 
formed ; the amount is more than 
200 , 000 /. 

The pressure on the Money-Market 
does not appear to be much alleviated 
by the tardy measure of relief given to 
the holders of Exchequer Bills, in rais- 
ing the interest upon all descriptions to 
per day ; meanwhile it has tended to 
reduce the value of Consols by bringing 
the former class of securities into more 
favoured competition with them. 

During the whole course of the past 
month, the transactions in Foreign Stock 
have been limited almost exclusively to 
Spanish and Portuguese Securities. The 
appearance of political affairs in Spain 
is certainly worse than in Portugal j 
but the Bonds of the former state were 
already so much depressed that there 
was little room left for further fall ; in 
Portuguese the depreciation has a- 
rn nil n ted to 7 per cent. w 

The Market for Joint Stock Shares 
has sunk into utter neglect. The clos- 
ing prices of the several securities on 
the 2b‘th are subjoined. 

ENGLISH FUNDS. 

Bank Stock, 202 3 — Three per cent. 
Bed need, 86J — Three per cent. Con- 
sols, — Three and a Half per cent. 

Reduced, 94jj ^ — Three and a Half per 
cent. New. 95jj f — India Stock, 254 5 
India Bonds, 3 5 pin. — Exchequer Bills, 
(small) 2 4 pm.— Consols for Account, 

m *. 

RAILWAYS. 

London and Birmingham, 55 60 pm. 
London and Southampton, 13 11 dis. — 


London and Brighton (Stephenson’*), 
par 1 pro.— Ditto (Rennie’s), 1} } dis.— 
Ditto (Cundy’s), 1 f dis.— London and 
Greenwich, ■£ 1 pm — London and 
Blaekwall, 1| J dis. — London Grand 
Junction, If to j dis. — Great Western, 
5J 6J pm.— South Eastern, J dis. par,— 
North Midland, 1 2 p mur York and 
North Midland, ^ dis.— Derby and Bir- 
mingham, J dis. | pm. 

MISCELLANEOUS SHARES. 

Canada Land Company, 35 0 — Aus- 
tralian Agricultural Ditto, 39 41 — New 
Brunswick Land Ditto, 10 9, dis. — Van 
Diemen’s Land Ditto, 13 14 — General 
Steam Navigation Ditto, 27 i — Austra- 
lasian Banking Ditto, 18 19— -Irish Pro- 
vincial Ditto — 40 1 — Irish National 
Ditto, 16 17 — English Provincial Bank. 
1 dis. par. — South African Ditto, ^ dis. 
$ pm. — Colonial Bank, 1 £ dis.— Impe- 
rial Brazil Mining Company, 24 0 — 
General Mining Ditto, 10| 11$, 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 99J 100 — Brazil- 
ian, 1824, 5 per cent. 7d 9 — Chilian, G 
per cent. 40 2 — Colombian, 1824, 6 per 
cent.' 21£ — Danish, 3 per cent. 734 4£ 
— Dutch, 24 per cent. 52| £ — Ditto, 
5 per cent. 901 — Mexican, 6 per cent. 
21^ — Peruvian, 0 per cent. 15 17 — 
Portuguese Regency, 5 percent. 471 1 — 
Ditto, 3 per cent. 294 — Russian £ Ster- 
ling, 5 per cent. 106 7 — Spanish Ac- 
tive, 5 percent. 17F f — Ditto Deferred, 
5 per cent. 6J 7 J— Ditto Passive, 5 per 
cent. 4} 5J. 


MONTHLY DIGEST. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


SHERIFFS 

Hertfordshire — William Henry Whitbread, 
of Nouthill, Esq.; William Hugh Wade Gery, 
of Bush mead Priory, Esq.; and John Mack ay, 
of llnvcimrien, Esq. 

Berkshire -Jas. Wheble, of Woodley Lodge, 
Esq. ; Wimhcombe Henry Howard Hartley, 
of Bucklebury-bouse, Esq. \ and Robert Geo. 
Throckmorton, of Buck land-house, Esq. 

Buckinghamshire — John Nembhard Ilib- 
bcrt, of Chulfont St. Petre, Esq. ; John Ches- 
ter, of Chicherley, Esq. ; and Benjamin Way, 
of Denham, Esq. 


for 1837. 

Cambridgeshire & Hnntingdonshlre— Tims. 
Mortlock, of Little Abingdon, Esq. ; Kdwmd 
Humphrys Greene, of Hioxfon, Esq.; and 
John Dobede, of Sohani, Esq. 

Cheshire—Charles Peter Shackerley, of S<». 
merford, Esq.; George Cornwall Leigh, of 
High Leigh, Esq. } and Thomas Hlbbert, of 
Birtles, Esq. 

Cornwall — John Bassett, of Trehldy, Esq 1 
Thomas James Agar Kobartes, of Lanky* 
drock, Esq. j and William Henry Pole Carew, 
of East Anthony, Esq. 
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Monthly 

Cumberland— Sir Francis Fletcher Vane, of 
Armath waite, Bart.; John Dixon, of Knells, 
Esq. ; and Thomas Hartley of Gillfoot, Esq. 

Derbyshire — Oeorge Moore, of Appleby -ball, 
Edward Anthony Holdeu, of Aston-on* 
Trent, Esq,; and Broughton Benjamin Steade 
Pegge Burnell, of Beauchief-abbey, Esq. 

Devonshire — William Boope llbert, of 
Bouringslelghtv^sq, • Augustus Saltun Willett# 
of Tapley, EsqTanti Sir Anthony Buller, of 
Found, Knight. 

Dorsetshire— James Champness Fyler, of 
Heifleton-lodge, Esq. ; Richard Brinsley She* 
ridan, of Frampton, Esq.; and Wyndham 
Godden, of Over Compton , Esq.* 

Durham — Anthony Wilkinson, of Coxhoe 
hall. Esq.; Sir Robert Johnson Eden, of 
Wlndleston, Bart.} and Sir William Choytor, 
of Wltton Castle, Bart. 

Essex— Jonathan, of Faulkbourn-hall Esq. ; 
William Colton, of Walltvood, in Leyton, 
Esq.; and Christopher Thomas Tower, of 
Weald-hall, Esq. 

Glocestersbire— Henry Norwood Trye, of 
Leckhampton-court, Esq.; Purnell Bransby 
Purnell, of Staacomb-park, Esq. ; and Edward 
Sampson, of Henbury, Esq. 

Herefordshire— James Phillips, of Bring- 
wyn. Esq. ; Thomas Monnington, of Sarnes- 
field, Esq.; and John Holden Mathews, of 
Hereford, Esq. 

Hertfordshire— George Proctor, of Benning- 
ton, E*q. ; the Hon. George Frederick Ho- 
them, of Hertingfordbury ; and Claude Geo. 
Thornton, of Tewln, Esq. 

Kent— Francis Bradley, of Gore-court, Esq. ; 
George Warde Norman, of Bromley, Esq. j 
and Sir Joseph Henry Hawley, of Leybourne 
Grange, Bart. 

Leicestershire — Sir Arthur Gray Heselrigg, 
of Noseley-hall, Bart } Thomas Frewin Tur- 
ner, of Cold Overton, Esq. ; und Sir Edmund 
Cradock Hartopp, of Gumley, Bart. 

Liocolnshire— Sir Thomas Whichcote, of 
Aswarby, Bart. 3 Sir Culling Eardly Smith, of 
Ncttleton, Bart. ; and George Fischi Heneage, 
of Stain ton -hall. Esq. 

Monmouthshire— Philip Jones, of Lanarth- 
court, Esq.; John Ethrington Welch Rolls, of 
the Hendre, Esq.; and Colthurst Bateman, of 
Pertholey, Esq. 

Norfolk — Jack Petre, of Westwick-hall, 
Esq.; Sir James Flower, of Eccles, Bart.; 
and Robert Fellowes, of ShotHsham-park, 
Esq. 

Northamptonshire — William Willew, of 
Astrop, Esq- ; John Reddali, of Darlington, 
Esq. ; and William Drayson, of Floore, F.sq. 

Northumberland— William John Charlton, 
of Hesleyslde, Esq. ; John Davidson, of Rid- 
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ley-hall, Esq. ; and William Lawson, of Long* 
hurst. Esq. 

Nottinghamshire — William Taylor, of Rat- 
cliffe-on-Trent, Esq.; Robert Ramsden, of 
Carlton-ln-Lindrick, Esq. ; and James Lee, of 
West Retford, Esq. 

Oxfordshire— Philip Thomas Herbert Wyk- 
ham, of Tythrop, Esq, ; John Lechraere, of 
Steeple Aston, Esq. 3 and Samuel Fortman 
Cox, of Sandford, Esq. 

Rutlandshire — John Stokes, of Caldecot, 
Esq. ; Matthew Lux ton, of Greetham, Esq. ; 
and Henry Heathcote, of North Luftingbam, 
Esq. 

Shropshire— Benjamin Flounders, of Cul- 
mlngton, Esq.; Thomas Heury Hope, of Net- 
ley-hall, Esq.; and Philip Morris, of the 
Hurst, Esq. 

Somersetshire — Alexander Adair, of Hea- 
therton-park. Esq.; Robert Phlppen, of Badg- 
worth-court. Esq. ; and Thomas Henry Ernst, 
of Westcombe, Esq. 

Staffordshire — Thomas Higgins Burn, of 
Loynton-hall, Esq. ; William Moore, of Wych- 
don-lod|b, Esq. ; and George Thomas Whit- 
grave, of Moseley-court, Esq. 

County of Southampton— The Hon. William 
Henry Ashe A’Court Holmes, of Westover ; 
Andrew Robert Drummond, of Cudlands, 
Southampton, Esq.; and Geo. Henry Warde, 
of Northwood-park, Esq*; 

Suffolk — Thomas Hallifax, the elder, of 
Shimpling, Esq.; Arthur John Brook, of 
Horningsheath, Esq.; and Sir Hyde Parker, 
of Long Melford, Burt. 

Surrey— Thomas Challoner Biss Challoner, 
of Poxhales, Esq. ; Thomas Alcock, of King’s 
Wood Warren, Esq. ; and Samuel Paynter, 
of Richmond, Esq. 

Sussex — George Henry Malcombe Wagner, 
of Herstmonceux. Esq ; John Davies Gilbert, 
of Eastbourne, Esq.; and George Palmer, of 
Tonbridge Wells, Esq. 

Warwickshire — John Ward Boughton 
Leigh, of Brownsover-hall, Esq. ; Henry 
Cadwallader Adams, of Ansty, Esq. ; and Sir 
George Philips, of Weston, Mart. 

Wiltshire— Sir Frederick Hutcheson Harvey 
Bathurst, of Clarendon-park, Bart.; John 
Christian Bpode, of Lucknum, Esq ; and 
Francis Thomas Egerton, of Roche-court, Esq. 

Worcestershire— Wilson Aylesbury Roberts, 
of Bewdley, Esq. ; Robt. Berkeley, of Spitch- 
iey, Esq. ; and William Congreve Russell, of 
King’s Heath, Esq. 

Yorkshire — Sir Robert Frankhmd, of Thir- 
kleby, Bart. ; Mark Milbank, of Thorpe Per- 
row, Esq. ; and William Rookes Compton 
Stanstield, of Eshoit, Esq. 
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THE COLONIES. 
van diemen's land. 

Van Diemens Land papers of 26th May give a repart of the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s speech to the Council, which represents the colony in all respects 
most prosperous, whether as regards its agricultural or eommejji*ia1 relations, 
or the general advancement of its internal stability. The Increase in the 
imports in 1835, as compared with 1834, was 107,029/., and of exports, 
117,157/. ; in vessels cleared outwards, 19; and vessels inwards, 26. Much 
ot this advancement is attributable to the increased price of wool, the exten- 
sion of the whale-fishing, and the establishment of banking-houses. The 
departure of the late Governor was hailed with singular satisfaction, and was 
celebrated by unseemly illuminations. 


The Montreal papers furnish us with the reply of the House of Assembly 
to the speech of the Karl of Gosford, at the opening of the Session of the 
Assembly at Quebec, which is of a nature to leave little hope of an amicable 
arrangement with that body. • After recapitulating his Excellency’s observa- 
tions, the Assembly states — 

“ We have not deemed it necessary to enter into detail upon the consider- 
ation of the various subjects adverted to by your Excellency, until such time 
as, according to piouiise, jour Excellency shall have communicated to us 
the reasons wlijph have caused the convocation of the provincial parliament. 
Your Excellency, in limiting the subject to which you have called our atten- 
tion under the present circumstances, has, no doubt, been actuated not only 
by the motives expressed by your Excellency, but moreover by the consider- 
ation that, although this House has, during the great length of the last ses- 
sion, zealously laboured for the welfare of the province, and with that view 
adopted a great many measures which we deemed to be in neeordancc with 
the intentions of his Majesty’s government, our labours have been rendered 
abortive in consequence of the systematic rejection by the Legislative Council 
of all the projects of law calculated to remedy the past, to protect the people 
for the future, to enlighten them and advance their moral welfare, to improve 
their social and physical condition, and to entrust them with those powers 
and inlluenees on the constitution, the administration of laws, and the ma- 
nagement of their local affairs, to which they are entitled, and which are 
guaranteed to them by the very principles of government. The circumstance 
of that body having continued unchanged must necessarily preclude the 
idea that his Majesty intended to harass the country by the repetition during 
the present session of scenes so discreditable to the vicious constitution which 
it is attempted to uphold.” 

The reply concludes by stating a conviction that his Excellency is sincere 
in his wishes to promote the welfare of the country, and entreats him not to 
rest satisfied with partial reforms, but to ascend to the source ol’ the evils 
under which the country suffers. 


FOREIGN STATES. 

FRANCE. 

A conspiracy has taken place at Strasburg, which had for its object the 
placing of Prince Louis- Napoleon Buonaparte, nephew of the Emperor, and 
son of the ex-King of Holland, on the throne of France. The conspiracy 
broke out on the morning of the 30th October, and from the small number of 
Dm— VOL. xlvui. no. cxcii. 2 o 
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officers who attempted to carry it into effect, it would appear that the leaders 
placed the greatest reliance upon the disaffection of the armv. The inhabit- 
ants of Strasburg took no part whatever in this affair. According to the 
Aort made by the Prefect they felt deeply indignant, as did the great bulk 
of the troops. The ridiculous attempt will tend only to strengthen the go- 
vernment of Louis Philippe. The ringleaders, including Louis Buonaparte, 
were arrested. 

Death o/Ckarles X. — Charles the Tenth has breathed his last at Goritz, 
in Illyria. The ex-King was carried off by a fit of the cholera, after only a 
few hours* illness, on the 6th of November. His ex-Majesty had assisted on 
the 4th at the celebration of his own ffite, and probably to this circumstance 
his illness is attributable. The ex-King was in his 80th year. The ancient 
custom of declaring Le Roi est mart ; Vive le Roi ! was observed by the 
attendants on this occasion. As soon as the old King was dead, the Duke 
d‘Angoulfime renounced the rights which he pretends to have to the crown 
of France, and immediately proclaimed the Duke do Bordeaux King of 
Franco and Navarre. On the other hand, the little legitimist High Church 
party, which would never recognize the validity of the abdications of Ram- 
bouillet, and which has always treated as a usurpation the title of the 
royalty of Henry V.; this faction has, on its.side, we are told, proclaimed 
the Duke d'Angouleme only King of France and Navarre, with the title of 
Louis XIX. The Duke do Bordeaux was 16 years of age on the 20th of 
last September. 

HOLLAND. 

The Governor- General of the Dutch possessions in the Bkst lias issued a 
decree, to the effect that after the 1st of June, 1836, there should be “ im- 
posed on all woollen and cotton goods manufactured in the Netherlands, 
provided with certificates of origin, and imported in Netlierland ships into 
Netherland India, an import-duty of 12;} per cent.; and on all foreign 
woollen and cotton goods from countries to the west of the Cape of Good 
Hope, under whatever Hag, provided they do not come from countries with 
which the kingdom of the Netherlands is not on terms of friendship, an im- 
port duty of twenty-five per cent., the use of the entrepot for both sorts of 
goods remaining free as hitherto.” This is important to houses exporting 
to India beyond the Ganges. 


SPAIN. 

The Queen Regent delivered a speech to the Cortes on the 24tli of Oct. 
There are several remarkable points in this address, but we would call atten- 
tion to two very prominent features in it — namely, the expression of confi- 
dence in her ministers which is put into the Queen Regent s mouth, and 
the apology which she offers for the acts of illegal oppression of which they 
have been guilty since their accession to power. It is probably the first time 
that a sovereign “ born and bred’* has apologised from the throne for acts 
of rapine and injustice committed by the servants of fhe Crown in the alleged 
defence of the national liberties. This is a new feature in the progress of 
revolution. The Queen Regent, also, in alluding to the manifestation of 
foreign states towards Spain, takes occasion to thank the British Govern- 
ment, in the person of Lord Palmerston, for the supply of 100,000 muskets, 
lately sent to Spain by him. The King of the French does not get quite so 
much applause as his English ally. An apology is likewise offered by her 
Majesty for the non-payment of the dividends on the foreign debt, and a 
similar apology is offered on behalf of the Ministry, for having issued the 
decree for the forced loan without the sanction of the Cortes. It remains to 
be seen how far that body will sanction so outrageous an assumption of their 
peculiar powers. 
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PORTUGAL. 

At* was to be expected, there has been an open struggle at Lisbon between 
the party of the Queen and the Constitutionalists of 1820. It is well know 
that the Queen had been compelled to accept the Constitution ; and being 
supported by a considerable number of persons of rank and influence, she 
was persuaded to make an attempt for the restoration of the former order of 
things. On the 3d ult. her Majesty removed to Belem, and tywring se nt for 
the Ministers, kept them under restraint all night. In the morning they 
were informed that the Queen had changed the Ministry. This roused the 
popular feeling to a pitch of frenzy, and several conflicts between the parties 
took place. At last t{)e Queen was compelled to call on Lord Howard do 
Walden for personal protection : and, in consequence, 300 British marines 
were landed at Junquiera. The National Guard joined the Constitutionalists ; 
and her Majesty, finding herself too feebly supported to hope for success, 
sent three flags of truce to the National Guard, with olfers, which were suc- 
cessively and peremptorily rejected. Her Majesty made a fourth proposition, 
stating that she was willing to maintain the Constitution, subject to the mo- 
difications which the Cortes may deem fit to make, and that the former Mi- 
nisters should bo retained. This was graciously accepted, and tranquillity 
was restored for a time ; we say for a time, because we feel assured that, 
though this breach has been patched up, it will ere long be re-opened. The 
mob now know their own strength, and will be inclined to give tittle credit 
to the Queen for sincerity. Coercion on the one side and suspicion on the 
other are not the elements of political harmony. Five or six lives were lost 
on the occasion j among them was that of Agostino Jose Freire, Minister of 
the Interior, who was massacred in his carriage by the brave National Guard. 

AMTCRIC A . 

Accounts from New York state that the scarcity of money still continues 
there. Two and three per cent, per month is given for loans. It is also 
stated that several failures, some of considerable extent, have taken place ; 
but private information says they were of a limited description. The 
request, in a memorial from the merchants to thfe Government, to permit 
the money in the deposit banks to be issued for the relief of the trading 
classes, had been rejected. 

It is said that the President and the Mexican minister have had a 
serious dispute about the occupation of a part of the Mexican territories by 
the American army under General Gaines. The Mexican minister de- 
manded that they should be immediately withdrawn, which the President, 
with one of his emphatic oaths, said should not be done, whereupon the 
minister demanded his passport. Some think that this rupture will lead to 
a war, but if Mexico cannot stand against Texas, it is not very likely that it 
will be foolish enough to oiler battle to the United States. 

TURKKY. 

Constantinople letters state that important changes in the Turkish mi- 
nistry were in contemplation by the Sultan. The plague was committing 
dreadful ravages in the Turkish capital. No fewer than 5250 deaths oc- 
curred within the week preceding the 19th ult.; but the Frank population 
had almost completely escaped the cpidemy. 


2 o 2 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

LORD FORBES, M.P. 

His Lordship was M.P. for the county of Longford, which he represented 
since 180C, with a very slight interruption, when Messrs. Hal pin, Rorke, 
and White sat for the county, hut were turned out on petition. He was 
also Colonel of the Militia. He was in his 52d year, having been born 
in May, 1785. He married, about five years ago, Frances, daughter of the 
late Dr. Territt, formerly Judge of the Admiralty Court at Bermuda, by 
whom he has left two sons, the eldest of whom, George Arthur, now Vis- 
count Forbes, is in his fourth year. He died at Noel-house, Kensington- 
gore, the residence of his aunt, the Dowager Marchioness of Hastings. 

The late Lord Forbes, our readers will remember, was found insane by an 
inquisition a few months since, the determining cause of which unhappy 
visitation of Providence was an unfortunate accident that befel him about 
fifteen months ago, when the Noble Lord had an apoplectic attack, which 
ended in aberration of intellect. From the first attack to the moment of his 
death, he was assiduously attended night and day by his disconsolate widow, 
on whom the finger of God has been heavily laid within the last few weeks, 
her father also having died in that time. 

Those who knew the deceased speak highly of his many excellent qualities, 
lie was an early and intimate friend of the poet Moore, who addressed to 
him one of his American epistles, from which we take the following passage, 
to show the friendship subsisting between them, and the rare and high esti- 
mate formed of his character by one who knew him well, and whose praise 
is beyond all imputation of motive : — 

u Thou, gently lull’d in dreams of classic thought, 

By bards illumined and by sages taught, 

* Pant’st to l>e all upon this mortal scene 

That bardjjath fancied, or that sage hath been ! 

Why should I wake thee •* why severely chase 
The lovely forms of virtue and of grace 
That dwell before thee like the pictures spread 
By Spartan matrons round the genial bed, 

Moulding thy fancy, and, with gradual art. 

Brightening the young conceptions of thy heait.” 

His Lordship Vas a Major-General in the army. He enteicd the service 
June 21st, 1794, as a Lieutenant in the 108th Foot, and was appointed one 
of the Aides-de-Camp to George III. in Feb., 1811. 

SIR WTLLIAM KNIGHTON. 

Sir William Knighton originally entered the medical profession as an 
apprentice to an apothecary at Tavistock ; and after a residence of a few 
months in London, returned to that town to settle as a general practitioner. 
This, however, not proving agreeable to his taste, or satisfactory to his 
ambition, he soon returned to London, and settled as an accoucheur. The 
College of Physicians having admonished him for practising as a physician 
without a degree, he went to Edinburgh, where he remained two seasons ; 
and, having obtained a degree from the Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
admitted a licentiate. From this time he remained in London till 1810, 
when he accompanied the Marquis Wellesley to Spain, and returned with 
him when the mission was at an end. On this nobleman retiring from 
office, he asked his late Majesty to appoint Knighton one of his physicians. 
Soon after this, he became acquainted with Sir John M ‘Mahon, by whom 
he was speedily admitted to terms of intimacy ; and they continued on the 
most confidential footing until the death of the latter, who nfhde Sir William 
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his executor. Among the papers which thus came into his possession, were 
some relating to certain private affairs of the late King, Instead of endeavour- 
ing to turn the circumstance to any profitable account, Knighton instantly 
carried the documents to Carlton House, and placed them at once* without 
any comment or condition, in the hands of the rightful owner. From that 
hour may be dated his admission to royal favour: the Prince Regent, 
struck at once with the importance of the benefit and with thowlelicate man- 
ner in which it had been conferred, appointed Knighton to an important 
office in the Duchy of Cornwall ; in 181 3 raised him to the baronetage : and, 
at a later period, presented him with the grand cross of the Guelphic Order. 
His reputation was now at its zenith, and his business continued very exten- 
sive till the removal of Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, who lmd succeeded Sir 
John M'Mahon in the office of Private Secretary. On the elevation of this 
gentleman to the peerage, and his mission to Sweden, Sir W. Knighton, 
who had previously been a frequent visitor, now became an inmate at Carl- 
ton Palace, and was invested with the offices of Private Secretary and Privy 
Purse — appointments which he retained till the death of George IV. Before 
his connexion with the court Sir William Knighton practised chiclly, though 
not exclusively, as an accoucheur. He is said to have been extremely 
cautious of his reputation— always calling in additional advice whenever 
there was any manifest danger; and succeeded in amassing a very large 
fortune by his original profession . From the lime of his accepting the ap- 
pointments above mentioned, he, of course, wholly abandoned practice ; but 
he still retained an intimacy with several members of the medical profession, 
sonic of whom were indebted to him for many acts of kindness and con- 
sideration. He had latterly suffered from embarrassment of breathing and 
oppression about the chest, which proved to he dependent upon enlargement 
of the heart, and ended in dropsical effusion into the right pleura and 
pericardium, which proved fatal on Tuesday, the lltli of October, in the 
GOth year of his age. Sir William Knighton was unquestionably a man of 
excellent talents, but he was still more conspicuous for his fine sagacity and 
knowledge of the world. His success in life was remarkable : but such was 
at one time his interest at Court, that it is quite certain he might have com- 
manded almost anj thing which the highest inliuence in the empire could 
bestow : yet he never showed himself avaricious, or greedy of honours. He 
was scrupulously punctilious in all the observances and etiquettes of society ; 
but, amid the polish which his manners and character received from the 
circumstances into which ho was thrown, he still retained unimpaired the 
impress of his early friendships. — Medical Gazette . 

GEOvlGK COLMAN THE YOUNGER. 

Mr. Colman was born on the 21st of October, 1 762, so that bo had just 
completed his 74th vear. His early education commenced at Fountain's 
academy, Man lcbone: lie afterwards went to Westminster {School, and next 
he entered at Christchurch, Oxford, where lie distinguished himself by his 
vivacity and the quickness of his parts; but his father thought fit to send 
him to’King’s College, Old Aberdeen, to arrest b) its strictness of discipline 
the very great gaiety and unrestrained sprighthness of his vouth, and to 
remove him from those allurements that too often impede the habits of 
studious discipline, and retard the progress of the pupil's career. There are 
many stories of the pranks and vagaries of young Colman in his early days, 
but they were not tainted with anything vicious, or that could lower him Jn 
the estimation of his associates or friends.' After finishing his studies, pro- 
bably stimulated by the high character of his father as a dramatist and 
literary man, when he came to London he commenced dramatic author. 
II is father, as everybody knows, was ‘‘ George Colman the elder/’ as lie used 
to be called, at one time the manager of Covcnt Garden Theatre, and 
among other pieces, joint author with Garrick of the “Clandestine Mar- 
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riage." The works of “ George Colman the younger’’ are well known» and 
it is remarkable that he received for one of his plays a larger sum than was 
ever before ^iven for a dramatic performance. This was his “ John Bull.” 
His connexion with the Haymarket Theatre was occasioned by his mar- 
riage with Miss Morris; and he afterwards sold his interest in the concern 
to the present proprietor, subject to the payment of an annuity to Mrs. Col- 
man, from whom he had long lived separate. Among the many popular 
pieces written by him are — “ The Surrender of Calais,” " The Moun- 
taineers, ’’ “John Bull ,”- 44 The Iron Chest,” “ The Poor Gentleman,” 44 The 
Heir at Law,” 44 The Law of Ja\a,” &c. When Mrs. Colman died, Mr. 
Colman married Mrs. Gibbs, the celebrated actress, who made her first 
appearance at the Haymarket Theatre, as Miss Logan, in 1783. He had 
two sons, not the offspring of the marriage with Miss Morris, one of whom 
was in the army, and died some years ago ; his other son had a place in the 
Lord Chamberlains Office, but lias for some years been resident abroad. At 
one time Mr. Colman -hoped that his son might succeed him in the ofiice of 
Examiner of Plays; but Mr. Charles Kemble has been appointed his 
successor. 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


Married .] — Henry Trench, Esq., second son 
of William Trench, Esq., of Cangort Park, 
King’s County, to the Hon. Georgiaua Bloom- 
field, youngest daughter of Lieut.-Gen. Loid 
Bloomfield, G.C.B. and G.C.H. 

James Edward Gordon, Esq.,R.N.. late 3VI.P. 
for Dundalk, to Barbara, daughter of the late 
Samuel Smith, Esq., of Berkeley-square, and 
Woodhall Park, Herts. 

M. Gerard Antoine dc Bajneveld de Mete- 
rin, to Margaret Erskine, widow of the late 
Sir John Gordon, Bart. 

The Rev. John Armstrong, M.A., son of the 
late John Armstrong, Esq., of Alverne Hill, 
to Mary Anu, second daughter of John Seo- 
bell, Esq., of Nancealverne. 

Archibald Sconce, Esq., of the Bengal Civil 
Service, to Caroline, youngest daughter of the 
late Nathan Atherton, Esq., of Caine, Wilt- 
shire j also, at the same time, H. Atherton, 
Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, to Harriett, 
third daughter of the late Robert Sconce, Esq., 
of Stirling. 

* H. St. Vincent Rase, Esq., late Captain in 
the Royal Regiment of Lancers, to Frnnccs, 
second daughter of the late Bev. Edward Ro- 
berts, of L^n.e, Dorset. 

At Marylebone, F. Hull), jun.. Esq., to 
Frances Caroline, only daughter of Sir Chap- 
man Marsha 1 1. 

On the 27th of August, in the church of St. 
John, in the parish of Walton, Colonel Ready, 
Governor of the Isle of Mftn, to Sarah, second 
daughter of Sir John Tobin, of Oak-hill, near 
Liverpool. 


At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Captain 
Fremantle, U.N., second son of the late Vice- 
Admiral Sir T. F. Fremantle, G.C.B., to Isa- 
bella relict of James Wedderburn, Esq., and 
daughter of the late David Lyon, Eaq., of 
Portland place. 


Died .] — The Countess Howe. 

llear-Admiral John Maitland. 

Charles Day, Esq., in his 53d year. 

Henry Adams Moyers, Esq., of Redland, 
near Bristol, in hie 54th year. 

Lady Grant, relict of Sir Archibald Grant, 
Bart., of Moneymusk. 

Thomas Cadell, Esq., of the Strand, In his 
64th year. 

On his passage to England, between the 
Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena, William 
Hawkins, Esq., in the 78th year of his age, 
second son of James, late Lord Bishop of 
Raphoe, and eldest brother of Adm. Sir Janies 
Hawkins Whitshed, Bnrt., G.C.B. 

Aged 75, the Rev. William Lax, Professor 
of Astronomy in the University of Cambridge. 

At Brighton, aged 81, William Wigney, Eaq., 
banker. 

At Lewisham, Kent, aged 49, Mr. James 
Robins, bookseller, of Ivy-lane, Paternoster- 
row. 

At his house, in Gower-street, Bedford-sq., 
John Bannister, Esq., aged 77. 

At his house, in York street, Portman-sq , 
Major-Gen. Sir Thomas JBIlgh St. George. 

At Warham, Norfolk, Wenman Lang ton, 
D.D., aged 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN TUB COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


Whitehall . — The extensive repairs and 
embellishments which have, for a consi- 
derable time past, been carried on in the 
interior of this noble structure, pro- 
nounced by a celebrated French archi- 
tect to be the most finished of modern 
buildings on this side the Alps,” are now 
rapidly drawing to a conclusion. The 
ceiling, (painted on canvass by Rubens, 
at the command of the unfortunate 
Charles 1.,) which represents the apo- 
theosis of James I., in nine compart- 
ments, and which originally cost 3000/., 
has been very carefully cleaned and re- 
touched : each compartment is sur- 
rounded by a massive frame of gold 
work, which, together with the restored 
brilliancy of the paintings, gives to the 
roof a most gorgeous appearance. The 
entablatures of the Corinthian pilasters 
which beautify and support the walls 
are being gilded en suite. A substantial 
oaken floor is in progress of being laid 
down, upon which will be immediately 
raised a series of pews of the sumo last- 
ing material. The pew for the King 
and Queen is also to he of oak, richly 
carved and gilded, the mountings of the 
finest Genoese velvet. There is a me- 
lancholy reminiscence attached to the 
site of the royal pew j for it will lie 
placed in the window out of which 
King Charles I. stepped to the scaffold 
— viz., the window in the centre of the 
principal facade , opposite the Horse 
Guards. The building is still intended 
to be employed as a chapel for the 
troops, and the King and Queen, the 
Duke of Wellington, the Comrnander- 
in-Chief, &c., are expected to attend 
the first performance of divine worship 
within it. A splendid altar-piece will 
occupy that end of the building which 
fronts the organ -gallery : this, too, has 
likewise been altered and improved. The 
pipes of the organ have been laid down, 
and are to receive a superb new case. 
Arrangements have been made to warm 
the building by means of heated air, for 
which purpose several hundred feet of 
cylindrical tubes are to be used. To pre- 
serve the splendid staircase, the steps 
are defended by hi ick tiles ; and at the 
bottom, a large new window (which is 


very much needed m tills part of the 
building) is already marked out. 

Birmingham , Bristol , and Thames Junc- 
tion Railway . — A meeting of the pro- 
prietors of the above line of railway has 
been held, to consider the propriety of 
extending the proposed terminus at Ken- 
sington to Knightsbridge, and thus ap- 
proximating nearer to London by two 
miles. Several proprietors expressed 
their conviction that the proposed line 
would prove highly beneficial, as it 
would have the effect of bringing, by 
the medium of the Great Western and 
Birmingham lines, the produce of the 
northern and western parts of the king- 
dom into some of the wealthiest parts 
of the metropolis. The resolution for 
introducing the Bill was then read, and 
adopted unanimojisly, and the meeting 
separated. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

At the port of Gloucester has been 
commenced the magnificent undertaking 
of forming a line of public wharfs, up- 
wards of 1000 feet long, in continuation 
of the present basin (double its length), 
at which ships of the largest size, ca- 
pable of entering the Gloucester and 
Berkeley Canal, will be enabled to lie 
alongside, and discharge their cargoes. 
At that point the canal is also to be wi- 
dened thirty feet. A canal is likewise 
to be cut, the effect of which will be 
the removing of a considerable portion 
of the coal and barge trade to wharfs at 
some distance from the present basin, 
and the giving of greater facilities for 
the larger vessels. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Proposed College at Manchester.— K 
preliminary meeting has been held at 
Manchester, when a committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of arranging for 
a public meeting of those persons who 
are favourable to the establishment of a 
collegiate institution in Manchester for 
the higher branches of education* 

In Manchester, out of a population of 
250,000 souls, it has been ascertained 
that no fewer than 40,151 received, in 
one year, medical aid gratuitously, in 
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* the workhouse, infirmaries, and other 
medical institutions ; the names of 
21,349 of this number being entered as 
patients in the books of the Royal In- 
firmary. 

NORTH t ME E ll I. AND. 

A new institution for the promotion 
of the fine arts has just been established 
at Newcastle, which is to be called 
“ The North of England Society for the 
Promotion of the Fine Arts,” intended 
for the advancement of drawing, paint- 
ing, sculpture, engraving, engineering, 
&c., and procuring an adequate place 
where the students may woik under the 
same roof. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

A railroad from London to Oxford is 
said to he in contemplation, by way of 
Oxbridge, Beaconsfield, Wycombe, and 
Thame. A meeting is intended to he 
held soon at Oxford, to take the scheme 
into contemplation. 

SOMEKSE'I SHIRK. 

Curious Discovery . — A highly curious 
and valuable antique has been disco- 
vered at Weston, near Bath, and is now 
in the possession of Messrs. Thomson 
and Warren, silversmiths, of Westgate- 
street. It is of pure silver, hexagonal, 
of a tapering form, and about fourteen 
inches in length. The top is coronet- 
shaped, and ornamented with acanthus 
leaves, and was attached, probably by 
solder, to (he handle; it has, howe 'er, 
been loosened by Mr. Thomson, who, 
finding the point of a piece of wood pro- 
jecting from the centie, attempted first 
to pull it out, and then to burn it away. 
The upper portion only of the wood was 
so destroyed, the remainder continuing 
in the hollow handle or shaft. It has 
been conjectured, from the form of the 
top, that this article was employed to 
hold a torch to light a funeral pile, and 
to be Roman. It heais no inscription ; 
lmt the devices have been chased, and 
the wmkrnanship is infinitely delicate 
and tasteful. There is an ornamented 
ktioh at the bottom, its appearance al- 
together is that of a sceptre, or htalF of 
office, and it is conjectured that to the 
projecting piece of wood was fastened a 
ball, such as usually surmounts a sceptre ; 


and, in this supposition, some are dis- 
posed to ascribe to it a Saxon origin. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Right lion. Sir Robert Peel. 
Bart., lias been elected Lord Rector of 
the University of Glasgow, by an over- 
whelming majority — having, indeed, a 
majority in all the Nations. Sir John 
Campbell, the Attorney-General of Eng- 
land, was tbe other candidate for that 
distinguished honour. 

IRELAND. 

Tranquillity of Ireland . — The Chair- 
man of the Limerick Quarter Sessions, 
in his charge to the Grand Jury, stated 
some very gratifying facts with respect 
to the improved conduct of the pea- 
santry in that district. The character 
of that county, heretofore noted for tur- 
bulence and violence, appears to have 
been entirely changed, through the vi- 
gorous enforcement of the law, which it 
has been the peculiar merit of this Go- 
vernment to effect by means of the in* 
fei ior tribunals. By appointing local 
crown solicitors to bring the violators of 
the public peace to trial, and prevent 
the shameful compromises of justice 
which had been formerly arranged with 
the sanction, and frequently in the pre- 
sence, of the magistrates, Lord Mill- 
grave's government has made the law a 
terror to the evil-minded, and a protec- 
tion to the orderly and quiet. Prosecu- 
tors and witnesses have been compelled 
to come forward, and jurors to attend 
and do their duty at the Courts of 
Quarter Sessions, to which persons ac- 
cused of riots' and misdemeanors are 
made amenable j and thus the whole- 
some restraint of authority has been 
restored. The persuasion that the law 
is not to he trilled with or evaded, which 
has wrought such a wholesome reforma- 
tion in the manners of the Munster 
peasantry, is indicated by another very 
remarkable fact — namely, that at these 
sessions, on the names of the different 
persons out on bail being called over, 
only one w r as absent. Going bail for a 
rioter lias ceased to be what it was for 
many years — a matter of form. The 
forfeiture is uniformly and rigidly ex- 
acted ; in consequence of which solveut 
men consider well for whom they be- 
come surety, and common disturbers 
find none to answer for them. 
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